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ORDER OF REFERENCE 
House or. COMMONS 
Friday, March 29, 1946. 


__ Resolved—That the following Members do compose the Standing Committee 
on Industrial Relations: — 


Messrs. Archibald, Baker, Beaudry, Belzile, Black (Cumberland), Black- 
more, Brown, Case, Cote (Verdun), Croll, Daniels, Dechene, Ferguson, Gauthier 
(Nipissing), Gillis, Gibson (Comoxz-Albernt), Gingues, Homuth, Johnston, 
Lalonde, Lapalme, Lockhart, MacNicol, Maloney, Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis, 
Melvor, Moore, Pouliot, Raymond, Ross (Hamilton East), Sinclair (Vancouver 
North), Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 


- Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Industrial Relations be 
empowered to examine and inquire into all such matters and things as may 
be referred to them by the House; and to report from time to time their 
observations and opinions thereon, with power to send for persons, papers and 
records. 


Monday, Ist April, 1946. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Gibson (Comoz-Albernt) be substituted 
for that of Mr. Reid on the said Committee. 


Tuesday, 16th July, 1946. 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be directed and empowered to invest- 
igate, immediately, all issues connected with and appertaining to the present 
industrial unrest in Canada, with power to call and examine witnesses under 
oath, and with power to call for persons, papers and records and take all essential 
evidence, and to report their findings and conclusions to the House; 

And that the said Committee be empowered to sit while the House is 
sitting, and that the said Committee be further empowered to employ counsel 
to assist them in their deliberations. 


Wednesday, 17th July, 1946. 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to print, from day to 
day, 2,000 copies in English and 1,000 copies in French of its minutes of 
proceedings and evidence, and that Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation 
thereto. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Howe be substituted for that of Mr. 
Brown; that the name of Mr. Beaudoin be substituted for that of Mr. Beaudry; 
that the name of Mr. Mitchell be substituted for that of Mr. Maloney; that 
the name of Mr. Charlton be substituted for that of Mr. MacNicol; that the 
name of Mr. Skey be substituted. for that of Mr. Ferguson; and that the name 
of Mr. Adamson be substituted for that of Mr. Daniels on the said Committee. 


Attest 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
; Clerk of the House. 
ili 
~ 68902—13 


REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
Wednesday, 17th July, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations begs leave to present the 
following as a 
First Report 


Your Committee requests that it be empowered to print, from day to day, 
2.000 copies in English and 1,000 copies in French of its minutes of proceedings 
and evidence, and that Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation thereto. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


MAURICE LALONDE, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Tuxrspay, 16th July, 1946. 


~The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met at 10.00 o’clock p.m. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Archibald, Baker, Belzile, Black (Cumberland), 
Blackmore, Brown, Case, Cote ( Verdun}, Croll, Gauthier (Nipissing) , Gillis, 


~ Homuth, Johnston, Lapalme, MacNicol, Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis, Raymond 


(Beauharnois-Laprairie), Sinclair (Vancouver N.), Smith (Calgary W.). 


In attendance: Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe, Minister of Reconstruction and Supply; 
Hon. Mr. Mitchell, Minister of Labour; Hon. Mr. Mackenzie, Minister of 
Veterans Affairs. ; 


The Clerk informed the Committee of the unavoidable absence of the Chair- 
man, Mr. Lalonde. 


On motion of Mr. Cote, seconded by Mr. Gauthier (Nipissing), 


Resolved,—That Mr. Maybank take the chair. 
Mr. Maybank took the Chair. 


On motion of Mr. MacInnis,— 
Resolved,—That consideration of the steel strike be the first order of 
- business. 


On motion of Mr. Smith (Calgary West), 


 Resolved,—That an Agenda Committee be appointed consisting of five 
members to be named by the Chairman. 


Mr. Case moved that the Chairman be authorized to employ senior and 
junior counsel. 


Mr. MacInnis moved in amendment that the Chairman report his recom- 
mendations to the Committee. 


The question being put on the amendment of Mr. MacInnis, it was resolved 
in the affirmative. 


On motion of Mr. Brown, 


Resolved,—That. permission be sought to print 2000 copies in English 
and 1000 copies in French of the minutes of proceedings and evidence. 


General discussion as to procedure to be followed was participated in by 
Messrs. MacInnis, Gillis, Homuth, Cote, Smith (Calgary West), Brown and 
Maybank. 


By leave—Hon. Mr. Mitchell suggested that officials of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board be heard, also representatives of people who, as a result of 


adjustment of their grievances, were not on strike. 


The Acting Chairman undertook to communicate with possible witnesses 
for attendance at the next meeting of the Committee. 


The Committee adjourned until Wednesday, July 17, at 4.00 p.m 
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WepnNEspAY, 17th July, 1946. 3 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met at 4.00 pm. The 
Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, Black (Cum- oa 
berland), Blackmore, Case, Charlton, Cote (Verdun), Croll, Dechene, Gauthier 
(Nipissing), Gibson (Comox-Albernt), Gillis, Gingues, Homuth, Howe, Johnston, 
Lalonde, Lockhart, Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis, Mclvor, Mitchell, Moore, 
Sinclair (Vancouver North), Skey, Smith (Calgary West). 


In attendance: Hon. Mr. Mackenzie, Minister of Veterans Affairs. 
On motion of Mr. Cote— 


Resolved,—That Mr. Maybank be appointed Vice-Chairman. of the 
Committee. 


Mr. Smith (Calgary West) moved that Mr. Millard and Mr. Hilton be 
summoned to appear as witnesses. Later, by leave, Mr. Smith withdrew his 
motion. 


The Chairman read a letter received from Hon. Mr. Mitchell, Minister of 


Labour, in which the services of officers of that department were placed at the 
disposal of the committee. On motion of Mr. Smith (Calgary West), 


' Ordered,—That a letter of thanks be sent to Hon. Mr. Mitchell. 


The Chairman read telegrams that were sent by the Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
Maybank, to Mr. Millard and Mr. Hilton. 


The Chairman read a letter from the Hon. Mr. Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
suggesting that the following gentlemen be heard:— 


1. Honourable Mr. Justice Roach. 

2. Mr. Arthur Brown, Vice-Chairman of Labour Relations Board 
(National) re P.C.1003 Labour Code). 

3. Mr. C. A. I. Murchison re Wages Control Order P.C. 9384. 

4. Mr. M. M. Maclean re manner in which disputes are handled. 


5. Hon. Mr. Mitchell himself re a general report in ene to the steel 
dispute. 


On motion of Mr. es 


Resolved,—That the letter of Hon. Mr. Mitchell be referred to the 
Agenda Committee. / ) 


Mr. Gillis moved that this committee recommend the Minister of Labour 
instruct the controller to act within his authority as having all the powers of 
the boards of directors cf the steel eompanies to enter into immediate negotiations 
with the Union with a view to settling the dispute as soon as possible, and further, | 
that the minister make abundantly clear that the controller is not bound by any 
limit of ten cents, as regards an increase in wages, and finally, that the minister 
instruct the commissioner to act as conciliator between the controller as repre- 
senting the companies and the Steelworkers’ Union. 


After debate, the motion of Mr. Gillis stood over. 


The Chairman announced the personnel of the Agenda Committee viz: — 
Messrs. Maybank, Croll, Smith (Calgary West), Johnston, MacInnis and the 
Chairman ex officio. 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday, July 18, at 4.00 p.m. 
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Tuurspay, 18th July, 1946. 


~*~ The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met at 4 o’clock p.m. The 


Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. 
Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Belzile, Black 


(Cumberland), Blackmore, Case, Charlton, Cote, (Verdun), Croll, Dechene, 


Gauthier (Nipissing), Gillis, Gibson, (Comox-Alberni), Homuth, Howe, Johnston, 


_ Lalonde, Lapalme, Merritt, MacInnis, MecIvor, Mitchell, Moore, Ross (Hamil- 


ton Hast), Sinclair (Vancouver North), Skey, Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 


The Chairman read a letter of thanks he had sent to the Honourable 
Mr. Mitchell and telegrams received from Mr. Hilton and Mr. Millard. 


The Chairman reported from the Agenda Committee recommending the 


appointment of Mr. Robinette as counsel, the furnishing of secretarial assistance 


for the chairman, and the order in which certain witnesses should be heard. 
On motion of Mr. Croll,— 
Resolved,—That the Agenda Committee report be adopted. 
On motion of Mr. Homuth,— 
Resolved,—That witnesses be sworn. 


Distribution was made to the members present of a booklet containing :— 
1. P.C. 2901, appointing Controller in steel industry. 
2. Wartime Wage Control Order, 1948, P.C. 9384, as amended by P.C. 2482. 


3. Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, as amended by P.C. 
6893. 


4. Rules of Procedure of Wartime Labour Relations Board (National). 


5. P.C. 4020 providing for appointment of Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission, 


6. Statement of Department of Labour re developments in the steel dispute. 


The Chairman announced that the officials of the Department of Labour 
were not prepared to give evidence to-day. 


Mr. C. H. Millard, Canadian National Director, United Steel Workers of 


America, was called and sworn. He read a prepared statement and was examined 
thereon. 


On motion of Mr. Smith (Calgary West) ,— 
Resolved,—That witnesses be heard without interruption. 


The Committee adjourned at 6.00 p.m. until Friday, July 19, at 4.00 p.m. 


JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


_Hovusr or Commons, 
July 17, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met this day at 4.00 o’clock 
-p.m. The Chairman, Mr. M. Lalonde, presided. 


The CuHatrMAN: Order, gentlemen. JI am very sorry I was not able to 
attend the first meeting of our committee because of very special circumstances; 
but you may -be sure, gentlemen, that I will be here to co-operate with the 
committee in the performance of its most important duties. I want to thank 
Mr. Maybank who acted in my place yesterday. 

As everybody knows our committee has no vice-chairman as yet, and I 
think it is in order to make a motion to appoint a vice-chairman. 


Mr. Corn: I take pleasure in moving that Mr. Ralph Maybank be appointed 
vice-chairman. He presided at our first meeting yesterday. 


Mr. DrecHEneE: I have much pleasure in seconding that motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you ready for the question? 

- Carried. 

I understand also that yesterday you decided to appoint a steering committee 
of five members. I was informed by Mr. Maybank that he had not received 
from the different parties in the House the names of their representatives on 
this committee. I would be very glad to have those names as soon as possible in 
order that I may report them to the committee. ; 

Mr. SmirH: My motion was this, that a steering committee be appointed 
by the chairman. I do not think there is any necessity for consulting the 
different parties in the House and having them suggest names, I think we 
generally leave that in the hands of the chairman and that is why I made the 
motion in that form. 

The CHAIRMAN: I understand that I have to get in touch with the principal 
parties in the House and see whom they want to represent them on this steering 
committee. | 

Mr. SmirH: Oh well, that will be all right with me. 

_ The CuatrMAN: Gentlemen, I have received from the Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, the following letter which I think should be on 
the record:— 


OTTAWA, 
. July 17, 1946. 
Dear Mr. LALONDE: 

It has occurred to me that the Department of Labour might be of 
assistance to the committee on Industrial Relations by assigning one of 
its officers to assist your secretary, Mr. John T. Dun. 

If you wish this done, will you please so instruct. 

The Department stands ready to assist and co-operate in any direc- 
tion you may desire and my Deputy Minister, Mr. Arthur MacNamara, 
will be glad to confer with you or Mr. Dun. 
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When your committee saath: counsel, here, too, we will be very 
glad to give the counsel all possible assistance. 


Yours very truly, 


(Sed.) HUMPHREY MITCHELL. — 
Mr. Maurice LALonpeg, M.P., 
Chairman of the Standing Committee on 
Industrial Relations, 
House of Commons, Room 521, 
Ottawa. 


Mr. Smit: I will move that the letter from the Se Mr. Humphrey 
Mitchell be acknowledged with thanks. : 

The CHAIRMAN: You have heard the motion, what is your SSeS 

Carried. 

Mr. HomutH: Mr. Chairman, some of the members of the committee are 
going to be at a certain disadvantage because of not being able to sit around the 
table. I wonder if this committee could not get a larger room. 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Homutn: I wonder if we could not get a larger room where members 
of the committee will be able to sit around the table and be perhaps in a little 
better position than they would be sitting back here; and I would suggest that 
the next meeting of the committee be called in a larger room where the members 
can sit around the table. 

The CHarrMAN: Is that agreed to? 

Carried. 


I understand also, gentlemen, that a motion was passed yesterday that the 
chairman report his recommendations as to the choice of counsel. I am informed 
that this choice has not been made yet but it will be made-in the very near 
future, so I may be in a position probably to-morrow to tell you who he will be. 
In the meantime, I do not want to commit myself definitely on this question but 
prefer to make a report to the committee. 

I have also here a question I would like to put to the committee: will 
counsel fee be debated; or, if not, will the committe authorize the chairman to 
determine the daily amount to be paid? Perhaps we had better discuss that 
matter now. 

Mr. HomutrH: Will you please repeat what you said? 


The CHatrrMAN: Yes. Will counsel fee be debated; if not, will the committee 
authorize the chairman to determine the daily amount of the said fee? 

Mr. Grsson: Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that that be left to the 
steering committee. 

The CuHarrMAN:Is that your pleasure, gentlemen? 

Carried. 

The committee has decided that the steering committee will decide the 
matter of fee for counsel. 

Mr. Maybank informed me also that he had invited Mr. C. H. Millard, | 
National Director of the United Steel Workers of America, and Mr. Hilton, 
Chairman of the Board of the Steel Company of Canada, to be present here 
to-day. We have not yet received a reply from Mr. Hilton, but Mr. Millard 
sent a telegram to Mr. Maybank in which he says it is impossible for him to be 
here to-day. 

Mr. Corr: Read it, please. 
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The CHaAtRMAN: It reads as follows:— 
‘Toronto Ont July 17 1946 925AM 


Ralph Maybank MP 
Ottawa Ont. 


Received at Toronto Wednesday morning your telegram asking me 
to appear before parliamentary committee at Ottawa Wednesday after- 
noon which I regret is impossible stop I am pleased to observe that now 
for the first time in several months of negotiations during which we have 
kept government fully informed the steel dispute at length appears to be 
regarded as a matter of urgency stop Am confident Union will wish me to 
assist your committee in every possible way at earliest possible moment 
bust must point out that as long as government through controller 
Kilbourne continues strike breaking activity at Hamilton with incitement 
to violence and many other manifest illegalities government can only 
be regarded as direct partisan in this dispute and not in any sense as 
impartial investigator stop Would appreciate being advised of procedure 
proposed by committee and when other parties will attend. 


C H MILLARD 
oagnar Director Umted Steel Workers 
of America. 


Mr. Smiru: Mr. Chairman, in view of the gratuitous criticism contained in 
Mr. Millard’s telegram may I say this, this is not a government investigation, 
it is an investigation by the parliament of Canada, and I am going to move 
that Mr. Millard and Mr. Hilton both be subpoenaed to appear before this 
committee. 

Some Hon. Members: Hear, hear. 

Mr. Homutu: Mr. Chairman, I want to endorse what Mr. Smith has said. I 
said last night and I merely want to repeat, I did not think there ever was a com- 
mittee set up with a more serious idea of doing something than this committee here 
to-day. If Mr. Millard could not answer a telegram asking him to be here 
without resorting to that type of, may I say “stump” which has caused so much 
trouble in the labour and industrial relations of this country, he could at least 
have been more courteous in his reply, and if that is the attitude that they are 
going to take the time has come when this committee and this House of 
Commons, not the government but the House of Commons, should take action; 
when this House of Commons must say to the people themselves what we are 
going to do and these are the laws by which you are going to abide. I am 
sorry that a telegram such as Mr. Millard has sent has come to this committee 
because I had hoped and I sincerely hope as I said last night, perhaps it was a 
false hope, but I had hoped that perhaps these men might have got hold of the 
fact that the whole House of Commons is concerned about the economic situa- 
tion in Canada; and that they would have said since this has happened let us 
play the game with the Canadian people and lets go back to work and wait until 
something comes of this committee. Instead of that we get a telegram, as Mr. 
Smith has said, a telegram’ that is not conductive to a friendly feeling of co- 
operation. I endorse Mr. Smith’s motion that these people be subpoenaed to 
‘come here and let them answer for themselves. I think the time has come that 
we as members of this Industrial Relations Committee chosen by the House of 
Commons to deal with the matter of urgent public necessity, the tremendous 
- problem that we have, are not going to be defied by anybody and will not take 
any defiance from anybody whether it be management or union heads. 


Mr. MacInnis: May I just say this, that Mr. Millard did answer your 
telegram. Secondly, while it may have been a little indiscreet we have to 
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recognize the fact that Mr. Millard wrote that telegram in the heat of battle 
where things were not exactly normal; and regardless of what anybody may do 
or say on the outside and in this committee of the House of Commons, let us not 
get into a position where we are going to carry on recriminations and that. sort 
of thing. I think that Mr. Smith’s idea of summonsing them here is proper, 
particularly i in view of the fact that Mr. Hilton did not even signify his intention 
of coming or otherwise. Mr. Millard did say he was coming. 

Mr. Smiru: I said, both of them. 

Mr. MacInnis: As I said before, we have to recognize the fact that when 
this telegram was written this man was on the picket line, and also with that 
that there is a difficult situation at Hamilton at the present time. A man who is 
beset by difficulties of the kind involved in this case is not going to write the 
kind of a telegram that he should write to this committee. 

Hon. Mr. Howe: May I say this: just before I came into the House I had 
a telephone message from Mr. Hilton who said that he was inside of the picket 
line and could not get out to come. He telephoned me and he said that he intends 
to come as quickly as he can get here. I am not suggesting that a subpoena 
be issued, unless that is the will of the commitee. 

Mr. Crouu: In view of what Mr. Howe has said I do think we might get off 
on the wrong foot. I certainly want to disassociate myself from the remarks 
made by the member for Waterloo (Mr. Homuth). I think we might get into 
hot water very quickly that way. It seems to me that we ought to start out by 
taking a conciliatory attitude. 

Mr. Homutu: This is doing the same thing. 

Mr. Crotu: Mr. Millard indicates that he is coming. Mr. Hilton is coming. 
They both would resent subpcenas at this particular stage, and we are not ready 
for them in any event until to-morrow, and we could always issue a subpcena 
a little later. These people are going to be here sooner or later, but I think 
we ought to approach them in a little more kindly way at this particular time. 
We can afford a day’s time because we haven’t our counsel ready, nor have we 
organized yet. For that reason I suggest to the committee that we are probably 
a little quick in taking drastic action if we issue subpcenas at this particular 
time. We might very well wait and see. They will probably be here to-morrow. 

Mr. Homutn: What about that telegram there, didn’t Mr. Millard say in 
part of it that he was not prepared to come here until the controller was 
taken off? 

The CuarrMAN: I do not think so. The telegram speaks for itself. 

Mr. HomutH: I think perhaps 1t would be well if you read it again. I 
think he more or less indicated to the committee that as long as there was a 
controller in power he was not prepared to come. 

Mr. Crouu: I do not think so. 

Mr. Cots: Read it over again. 

The CHAIRMAN: It reads: 


Toronto, Ont., July 17, 1946. 


RautpH Mayspank, M.P., 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Received at Toronto Wednesday morning your telegram asking me 
to appear before parliamentary committee at Ottawa Wednesday after- 
noon which I regret is impossible (stop). I am pleased to observe that 
now for the first time in several months of negotiations during which we 
have kept government fully informed the steel dispute at length appears 
to be regarded as a matter of urgency (stop). Am confident union will 
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wish me to assist your committee in every possible way at earliest 
possible moment but must point out that as long as government through 
controller Kilbourne continues strike breaking activity at Hamilton with 
incitement to violence and many other manifest illegalities government 
can only be regarded as direct partisan in this dispute and not in any 
sense as impartial investigator (stop). Would appreciate being advised 
of procedure proposed by committee and when other parties will attend. 


C. H. MILLARD, 
Natwtonal Director United Steel Workers of America. 


Mr. MclIvor: Mr. Chairman, I do not think it: would be a good thing to 
allow these men to get the notion that we are not here to help in an honest and 
honourable way. That is our purpose, no matter where we came from or what 
may be our corner. It is better to go the second mile ourselves than to ask the 
other fellow to go the second mile. 

The CHARMAN: There is a motion before the committee to subpcena these 
men. 3 


Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, before that motion is put, I think we might 
take the point of view expressed by Mr. Croll, that perhaps we are hurrying 
the matter too much. I do not think there will be any difficulty in bringing 
Millard here without a subpeena. It is regrettable that he views a parliamentary 
committee as the government. This has nothing to do with the government as, 
I think, was pointed out by Mr. Smith, this is a committee of the House of 
Commons. When the committee reports its reports to the House of Commons, 
not to the government, and when the report is dealt with it is dealt with by the 
House of Commons. I do not think a subpcena is necessary at the moment. I 
would like to point something out to the committee, that Mr. Hilton got in 
touch, not with this committee, nor with its chairman, he got in touch with a 
i pecs person who was not even a member of the committee at that particular 
ime. 


Hon. Mr. Howe: May I point out in fairness to Mr. Hilton that he wanted 
to know what the name of the chairman was. 


Mr. Smiru: Mr. Chairman, to keep peace and quietness in the committee, 
with the consent of my seconder, I will withdraw my motion, but at the same 
time I want to serve notice that if we do not get some satisfaction within a 
reasonable length of time I will move it again. 


Mr. Homutu: As seconder of the motion may I say this; I say this very 
seriously. I have spent perhaps more years in Dae than any member 
of this committee— 


Hon. Mr. MAcKkenzir: What! 


Mr. Homutu: More than you. 
‘Hon. Mr. Mackrnzim: Qh, no. 


~ Mr. Homutu: For over twenty-eight years I have been closely associated as 
a member of parliament— 


Hon. Mr. Macxenzig: I have been too, and I am proud of it. 


Mr. HomutH: Well, Mr. Chairman, what I want to say is this, I have 
been one of those who have helped to pass laws. We pass laws because we 
believe they will help to solve the problems of our country; and I have never 
yet stood in the way of helping anybody, nor am I now prepared to have 
anyone defy the laws of our country. We have certain laws in this country and 
these laws form the basis of our society. I am not prepared to have anyone, 
I do not care who he may be, he may be the head of the biggest industry in 
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this country, he may be the head of the smallest union, or he may be anyone; 
I am not going to sit here and be one of those who pass laws to have someone 
defy those laws. 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Hear, hear. 


That telegram from Mr. Millard was ill-conceirved—it may have been that he 
wrote it in the heat of battle, as Mr. Gillis says—but the men who are leading 
a group of thousands of people in the heat of battle are the very men who should 
keep their heads. That telegram certainly is not conducive to a friendly feeling. 
I am prepared to second Mr. Smith’s motion to withdraw the motion for the 
time being. I want to say right now, as a member of this committee, that if 
there are any people in this country who are going to defy this committee there 
is only one recourse to be had and that is to subpoena them; show them that 
we are dominant and that we are the law of this country. 

Mr. BuackMore: Mr. Chairman, I should like to suggest that the hon. 
member for Waterloo— 


Mr. Homutyu: Waterloo South. : 


Mr. BuAckMorE: —Waterloo South when withdrawing his seconding of the 
motion also withdraw both speeches he has made and ask that they be expunged 
from the record. I wish to dissociate myself completely from those remarks 
in both speeches. 

Mr. Smiru: Let us get on with our business. 

Mr. Maypank: I did not understand when I heard the hon. member for 
Waterloo South speaking that way that he was speaking with reference to Mr. 
Millard who sent that telegram which was addressed to me. 

The CHAIRMAN: Correct. 


Mr. Maypank: I can quite understand that any person might think that 
Mr. Millard had used one or two sentences in there that he need not have used, 
but on the other hand there is nothing in his telegram that a man has not a 
perfect right to say, and I recall distinctly that I noticed with pleasure when 
the telegram came to me that one of the first notes of Mr. Millard was that he 
would certainly be glad to co-operate with us. Now, I think that is a thing 
we ought to take particular notice of in this telegram and not to seek out the 
things about which we can disagree. Rather, we should be pleased with the 
points on which we can agree and to take it in that respect at its face value. 
Surely we should not try to be too acute in trouble finding. 

Carried. 


The CHaArrRMAN: I think it is in order, gentlemen, to put on the record the 
telegram sent by Mr. Maybank to both Mr. Millard and Mr. Hilton. They are 
the same telegram :— 

As Acting Chairman of the Parliamentary Standing Committee on 
Industrial Relations, I have been requested and directed by the Committee 
to send you by telegram a request to be here to give such evidence as 
may be required to-morrow afternoon, Wednesday, July seventeenth, at 
four o’clock, or, if your presence at that hour of to-morrow is impossible, 
as soon thereafter as you can and to intimate to me by telegram when you 
will be available to give the required evidence before our Committee. 

I shall not read the other one because the contents are the same. 

Mr. Apamson: Where was Mr. Millard’s telegram sent from? 


Mr. Maysank: It was sent from Toronto but our telegram was addressed 
to Hamilton, to the Royal Connaught Hotel. 

The CHarRMAN: I received a letter from the hon. the Minister of Labour 
and I have a copy of it here. The original is in my office. I shall read the 
letter :— 
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Orrawa, July 17, 1946. 


_ Drar Mr. LALONDE:— 


There may be some delay in the arrival of witnesses to appear 
before the committee and it might be helpful if you had something before 
you in this connection. 

I would propose that tomorrow Honourable Mr. Justice Roach might 
be heard and given an opportunity to read to the committee his interim 
report in regard to the dispute in the steel plants. An interim report is 
ready. I think Mr. Justice Roach ought to be given an opportunity 
to present it himself. 

Mr. Arthur Brown, Vice-Chairman of the Labour Relations Board 
(National) might be called to explain the background of P.C. 1008 
(generally considered as the Labour Code). 

| Mr. C. A. L. Murchison might be called to explain the background 
py of the Wages Control Order P.C. 9384. I should think his evidence should 
be confined to an explanation of how the order works and later on he 
could give evidence as to how the National War Labour Board dealt 
with the application for payment of the five cents differential at Dominion 

Steel Corporation. — 

Mr. M. M. Maclean could be called to explain how disputes are dealt 
with, when a commissioner is appointed, when a Board of Conciliation 
is appointed, and so forth. Here again I should think he should confine 
his evidence to a general explanation rather than a report on the dispute 
in steel. 

Then, perhaps, at a suitable time I might give a general report in 
regard to the steel dispute. This could be based on a report I had ready 
to give the House of Commons, which I did not have an opportunity to 
present. 


Mr. Cote: I think it would be in order for us to have this letter referred 
to the steering committee as the steering committee is master of the procedure 
of the main committee. I for one appreciate very much the suggestions made 
by the minister. 


Mr. Gituis: Mr. Chairman, while I appreciate the minister’s motive in 
sending the letter to the committee, and I have no doubt that the interim report 
of the commission would be interesting and informative as would the appearance 
here of the departmental officials who would bring us up to date on the dispute, 
however, I have the same thought as the member who has just spoken, that the 
matter should go to the steering committee. I rise at this time, Mr. Chairman, 
to express a few thoughts. I do not think the steel dispute needs very. much 
elaboration to the members of this committee; we have heard of it in the House 
of Commons for the last two and a half years at least, and all the machinery 
of the Department of Labour has failed to find a solution, with the result that 
the country to-day is faced with a crisis in the manufacture of steel which 
causes the whole economy of the country to be tied up. Now, arising out of 
that crisis this committee was constituted and given a definite task to perform. 

Last evening when the committee was set up we decided that one of the 
first jobs we should attempt to do was to try to resolve the present difficulties 
in steel, to see if there was not some avenue open whereby we could get that 
industry back into production; and if the committee can succeed in doing that I 
think it will serve a useful purpose. Of course, after that we intend to go into 
a long-term program. 

Now, I am going to suggest at this time that if it does what it 1s supposed 
to do we are not going to sit here and take a lot of evidence and that kind of 
stuff; I think we have to take some definite concrete action this afternoon with 
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regard to setting some machinery in motion that will contact the parties to the 
dispute in steel in an endeavour to get the organization back into production. 

Now, in accordance with that thought, and in order to give the committee 
something to talk about, I am going to make a motion for the consideration of 
the committee—a motion that I think will set up certain mechanics which may 
bring the parties to the dispute together. In the meantime we can be taking 
evidence, while negotiations are going on on the outside, as to what brought 
about the steel strike and other considerations so as to devise some formula in 
this committee to bring the machinery in the Department of Labour up to date 
and to preclude anything like this happening in the future. 


Mr. Core: Would it not be in order to dispose of that letter before the hon. 
member puts his motion? I move that the letter of the minister be referred to 
the steering committee. 

Hon. Mr. Mircuentu: May I say this to the meeting? I think everything 
was done rather hurriedly yesterday and we are getting an object lesson to-day 
that sometimes too much haste is not the best thing even in parliamentary 
committees or in labour disputes, and I had it in mind that probably both Mr. 
Millard and Mr. Hilton would find some difficulty in getting down here to-day. 
Now, counsel and assistant counsel for the committee have to be appointed; but 
I thought that the judge who has been sitting on this dispute might well be here 
to-morrow. I do not think you will have to subpoena him or do anything like 
that; if you ask him to come he will be here whenever we want him. There has 
been a great deal of loose talk—and I am not referring to members of the House 
of Commons—about wage control 103 and the other subject matters of labour 
policy. Now, I think there is nothing that the members could do better than 
hear a factual story from the executive heads or the officers, in some cases, of 
these organizations. By that course I think the committee will do something 
in the way of educating the public in the complexities and difficulties of settling — 
labour disputes. That is the only reason I offered the suggestion, and I think 
it is a good one. As we go along it is only natural that the members will say, 
“What does this mean and what does that mean’? If you get their explana- 
tions and have them down on paper you will have a pretty fair idea how this 
machine functions. May I say that you will have a pretty fair idea how well 
the machine has functioned in the last three or four years. 

The Cuairman: Is Mr. Cote’s motion carried? ; 

Carried. 

Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: Before you go further may I say that on Monday 
we should have before us the people from Nova Scotia, from DOSCO; both sides 
if necessary should be asked’ to come here as well as the people from Sault 
Ste. Marie. I think they should be notified to be on hand to. give evidence when 
required. 

Mr. Gituis: I agree with the minister in that regard; I think all those 
concerned should be here. 

Mr. SmirH: Let us move that. 

Mr. Buackmore: Would that not be the work of the steering committee? 

Mr. Gruuis: I was concluding my remarks before and I intend to make a 
motions I do not want to take up any more of the time of the committee than 
necessary. JI am pointing this out, that the government did take some steps 
with regard to resolving this dispute when they passed order in council 2901. 
Now, the controller placed in the plants has certain authority that, in my 
opinion, he has not exercised as yet, and it is in order to get that controller 
and the commissioner working that I am going to move this motion so that 
something may be done on the outside while this committee is deliberating 
here; because it is on the outside that this strike is ultimately going to be settled. 
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I move, seconded by Mr. MacInnis that this committee recommend the 


‘Minister of Labour instruct the controller to act within his authority as having 
all the powers of the boards of directors of the steel companies to enter into 


\ 


- immediate negotiations with the Union with a view to settling the dispute as. 
goon as possible, and further, that the minister make abundantly clear that 
the controller is not bound by any limit of ten cents, as regards an increase in 


wages, and finally, that the minister instruct the commissioner to act as 
conciliator between the controller as representing the companies and the Steel- 
workers’ Union. 

_ Now, there is nothing new in that. That simply means that the machinery 
already provided by the government with regard to the settlement of this dispute 
should be put into action and something should be done about it, other than 
appoint the officials and have them look at the fight from the outside. They have 
certain specific duties and certain authority under that order in council; and in: 
my opinion they have not exercised those duties or that authority yet. I believe 
if they take the authority they have under that order in council there is a 


possibility of getting an agreement between the controller, those representing 


the companies, and the Union. I was looking at this morning’s Globe and Mail 
and the difference there is between the wages now paid and the wages demanded 


. is very small—really not sufficient to hold up an industry such as the steel 


industry at this time. I believe if there is an honest effort made by the 
controller to get the parties concerned together to. resolve their difficulties, 
as far as wages and conditions are concerned, they would not be very far 


‘apart. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I make my motion for the consideration of 


the committee. 
The CHatrMAN: Mr. Gillis moves, seconded by Mr. MacInnis:— 
that this committee recommend the Minister of Labour instruct the 

controller to act within his authority as having all the powers of the 
boards of directors of the steel companies to enter into immediate negoti- 
ations with the union with a view to settling the dispute as soon as possible, 
and further, that the minister make abundantly clear that the controller 
is not bound by any limit of 10 cents, as regards an increase in wages, and. 
finally, that the minister instructs the commissioner to act as conciliator: 
between the controller as representing the companies and the steel workers” 
union. 

That is the motion which is before the committee. 

Mr. Smiru: May I say that I agree with the spirit expressed in the leading 
paragraph of that motion; but is it not a fact that the passage of that motion 
would be a criticism both of the government and of the controller. And that 
being so, I cannot favour it. 

I think that the minister would, no doubt, do everything that has been 


‘asked for in that first paragraph without any motion from us. It may be that 


he has done it already. If so, I have no doubt he will continue. At the moment 
I am far from anxious to vote for any motion which might be a criticism of either 
the minister or the controller. I agree with Mr. Gillis when he says that steps 
should be taken, but I think the minister can be trusted to carry out the spirit. 
of Mr. Gillis’ recommendation without our going on record in respect to the 
matter. 

-» Mr. Crotu: May I point out to the committee that I cannot agree entirely 
with Mr. Gillis’ motion. The first part of it, up to the word “negotiations”, I 
think, expresses the view of the committee, but not when he goes on that the 
“minister make abundantly clear that the controller is not bound by any limit 
of 10 cents, as regards an increase in wages’. I have here P.C. 2901, which 


sets forth the duties and the powers of the controller referred to by Mr. Kilbourn.. 


Paragraph 3 of the order in council, reads as follows:— 
68902—2 . 
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3. The said controller shall have the custody and control of such 
property and assets of each of the companies as he in his uncontrolled 
discretion and judgment may deem necessary in order to manage, operate 

- and-carry on the business of each of the aforesaid companies and he shall, 
for such purposes, have and.exercise the powers, authorities and rights of 
the board of directors of each of the said companies. . 


The only limitation is in paragraph 4, which reads as follows:— 

4. The controller shall exercise the foregoing powers and authorities 
subject to such instructions and directions, if any, as may from time to 
time be approved by the Governor in Council. | 

I agree with what Mr. Smith has said, that it would seem-to be an indication 
that we are laying down a mode of procedure for the people who sit around 
the table. Our purpose is to bring these people together. The controller has 
all the powers which Mr. Gillis tries to give him in this motion. My suggestion 
is that Mr. Gillis take out the words: “That the controller is not bound by any 
limit of 10 cents, as regards an increase in wages”, and leave in ‘‘the minister 
shall instruct the commissioner to act as conciliator between the controller as 
representing the companies and the Steelworkers’ Union.” I think that is the 
general intention and I suggest we make that change. I do not think we will 
divide on that either. ; 

Mr. Giuis: I put in that 10 cents deliberately because I think it has been 
a point of ecnfusion all the way through the negotiations and one which made it 
very difficult for the controller to operate. It has been announced in the House 
and in the press that the government considers anything over a 10 cent 
Aancrease at this time to be inflationary. The Steel Workers’ Union do not con- 
sider the 10 cents adequate. I asked the minister if the 10 cents in this steel 
-dispute was mandatory, and the minister said it was not. So the controller 
already has the power to meet the War Labour Board and recommend above 
‘that 10 cents. However, that point is not clear in the minds of the public and 
‘in the minds of the Steel Workers’ Union, so I deliberately wrote it in there. 

T am not moving this motion by way of criticism or by way of recrimination: 
I am merely expressing the thought that this committee has made an assessment 
of all the points in dispute. They are attempting now to elarify them and assist 
the Minister of Labour in clarifying them. I think if a motion of that kind were 
carried, it would, perhaps, enable the controller to do now what he has not been 
able to do since his appointment. He may be able to get together with these 
people, and they will know that he is not bound or in a straight jacket, but has 
the necessary authority to resolve the dispute when they meet with him. I put 
in that 10 cents deliberately, so the minister would make it clear when issuing 
his instructions that there was no limitation, and that he was authorizing the 
controller together with the conciliator and with the unions, with the end of 
resolving the dispute on its merits without any limitation upon the controller. 


Mr. Homute#: I wonder. if, perhaps, we are not confusing the issue that is 
before this committee. When we start to deal with cents per hour, we are try- 
ing to go out and settle strikes. I think Mr. Smith, in the House yesterday, 
made it abundantly clear that this committee was not set up for the purpose 
of settling strikes but for the purpose of avoiding strikes and trying to work 
out some policy which all the members of the House would agree upon whereby 
we would avoid the chaotic industrial relations that we have in this country. | 

Now, Mr. Gillis has referred to the statement made by the minister regard- 
ing the 10 cents an hour and so on. I think we are starting off on the wrong 
foot with the idea that we are going to sit here and settle the steel strike, that 
_we are to be the negotiators, that we are to deal as between management and 
worker and settle the strike. I do not think that is the idea of this committee 
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at all. It was stated plainly yesterday, and the Prime Minister agreed, that as 
members of the House of Commons we are going to set up some machinery 
whereby we would avoid strikes and get away from this chaotic condition that 
-we have in this country to-day. I think if we follow Mr. Gillis’ motion, almost 
immediately we set ourselves up as a tribunal to settle the steel strike, and I 
do not think that is our:function at all. 


Mr. Gruuts: But that is what brought us together. 


Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: Mr. Gillis’ motion is not different from the terms of 
the order in council. I will read you section 10 of P.C. 2901. It reads as 
follows :— 

10. The commissioner, the Honourable Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, will 
continue with his duties as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission as 
aforesaid, and the bargaining representatives of the aforesaid employees 
and the companies shall continue their negotiations with a view to the 
settlement of the matters presently in dispute between them and shall 
negotiate in good faith with one another and make every reasonable 
effort to conclude a settlement. 


That is one of the reasons why I think it might be athe all twenty-four 
hours is neither here nor there—to wait until Mr. Justice W. D. Roach comes 
here tomorrow, which I hope the steering committee will so recommend. 


Let me say this: I am a minister of the Crown and I cannot break the law. 
Now, gentlemen,—please wait a minute, Carl—I am in a different position from 
that adopted by some people. We already have wage machinery that has been 
established for the purpose of passing upon these increases. ° Every increase, to 
my knowledge, except those that get under the wire, as they sometimes do, is 
passed through the machinery of the regional and national board. Whatever 
Mr. Justice Roach was able to do with this dispute, by the very nature of things, 
would have to go through that machinery. The reason why I mentioned the 
-10 cents in the House of Commons is this, that the amount had been approved 
_by a number of regional boards, in this country. The bulk of industry from 
one end to the other of this country was settled very much on that basis*except 
in the Prairie Provinces where, I understand, it was 8 cents. The pulp and paper 

- - industry did the same thing, and the International Nickel Company at Port 
Colborne and at Sudbury. I think in making that observation I was on sound 
legal grounds. 


Mr. Cast: That does not bind the controller’s hands. 


Hon. Mr. Mitcueiu: Absolutely not. I do not think that anybody should 
be afraid to go before decent people and plead a case, if he has got a good case. 
I have used that argument before. I used it in connection with the Ford strike, 

which brought forth the Rand formula. I said to both sides: No one should be 
afraid to come before an impartial citizen and plead a case, if he has a good 
one. And that settled the dispute. 


Mr. Case: I was going to observe that I was much in sympathy with what 
Mr. Gillis brought up in his resolution, but I-am wondering if it is in order. 
I have, as a newcomer and a green horn, listened to what has been said here, yet 
the first motion we have before us is one giving the minister a sense of direction . 
as to what he shall do. Should this committee take upon itself to instruct the 
minister what to do? Although the objective is worthy and worthwhile, I doubt 
if we are in order. 


Mr. MacInnis: As the seconder of this motion, I would like to say a few 
words. I wish we would try to keep to the question at issue. So much has been 
said here that I find it difficult to keep to the question myself. Let me make it 
quite clear, that what has happened in Canada during the last six months is 
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that we have put a premium. upon action by force. Organizations that went — 
through the usual course of procedure, got a raise of two cents an hour, according 
to law. But organizations that did not do so, got 15 cents an hour. : 

The question has been raised that we were suggesting something that the 
controller already had the power to do. Quite true. He is pointed out in this 
resolution to act within his authority as having all the powers of the board of 
-directors; but he is not acting within his powers. -There have been no nego- 
tiations taking place. What we would want to do by this motion is to get 
negotiations going and to get the people meeting face to face and dealing © 
sincerely with each other in regard to their problems. I believe that is the way 
to settle such problems. 

I have not discussed this matter with Mr. Gillis, but if the phrase here “is 
not bound by any limit of 10 cents”, is an obstacle, then I am quite willing to 
see it taken out. We do not need to quibble at little things like that. The 
important thing is to get these parties together. May I point out that when this 
committee was appointed, we were to deal with industrial relations. I say that — 
particularly for the benefit of Mr. Homuth. 

Last night I proposed a motion that the steel dispute be the first order of 
business until we had finished it. The committee accepted that motion and we 
are dealing now with the steel dispute. This is one step in an effort to settle 
that dispute. May I say that I am getting to the age where I tend to be a © 
conservative, I suppose. . 

Mr. HomutnH: Angus, that will be some day! 

Mr. MacInnis: I mean conservative spelled with a small “ec” and without 
the “p”. I gave the utmost consideration to this resolution. I considered it this 
way and that way for fear that we might do something that would prejudice 
the work of this committee. I think this motion is made with the intention that 
it should help us along. Mr. Case has raised the point that we are not instruct- 
ing the minister. I think we should follow the usual procedure: I think this 
should go forward as the second report of the committee, when it would be put 
in the proper language for tabling in the House, and then moved. I think that 
would be the proper thing to do and I would urge the committee to accept it. 

Mr. Mayspanxk: Without dealing with the merits of the matter at all, it is 
quite apparent that the motion would, at this moment, divide the committee. 
We are just starting out. Is it wise to cause anything that would force an issue? 
I think we should try to keep as nearly unanimous as possible in everything we 
do. But if the committee were_to divide, then the mover and the seconder of the 
resolution must know that the motion would not carry. Would it be to the 
advantage of the situation in general to have brought that about? I do not 
think it would. I think there is a great deal of merit in everything that has been 
said, but I do not think we will do well to start our labours in division. That 
is all I have got to say about it. I would urge, upon that ground, that we wait 
a little to see if things do not develop well, rather than to start out in divided 
lines. . 

Mr. Gituis: Might I say, as the mover of this motion, that it certainly was 
not our intention. I have not heard anyone who has spoken give any indication — 
- that he would vote against it. On the other hand, if this was accepted, as Mr. 
MacInnis suggests, and was put in the proper language and tabled in the House, 
it would be an indication to those on the outside that we are endeavouring to get 
together, and that the committee has taken action. Then it would be realized 
that there is some machinery, on the outside, that may be brought to work. We 
are merely suggesting, in this report, that they do get together and that we have 
actually done something. That is the intention behind this. After that is out 
of the way, we can continue our deliberations. If the committee is going to. 
justify its existence, it must start to do something. That would be a concrete 
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step. It is not asking the minister to make any revolutionary moves. It merely 


emphasizes the order in council and suggests to him that he give a further push 
to the machinery in order to get people together. If the 10 cent feature is a 


stumbling block, we are quite ready to take it out. 
Right Hon. Mr. Howp: That is not the only crises, unfortunately, that faces 
the government. I do think that before the committee takes a stand, they 


should hear a report from the conciliator; and I would urge our friends to post- 
pone their motion until we do hear Mr. Justice Roach tomorrow and find out 
what has been done. After that we will know whether it is wise to order the 


controller to start conciliating, or whether the conciliation office should carry 
on with its work. ; 


Mr. Locxuarr: Mr. Gillis, I would certainly have to vote against that 
resolution. I really think that by Monday we can get into operation here fairly 


reasonably anyway. I would not like to see any discordant note thrust into this 


meeting. I think that Mr. Maybank has very wisely put into a few words the 


‘ feeling of most of us. We think that we should make haste slowly here. We 


think we should wait a day or two anyway, until we can see the trend of things 


- ™m general, and then begin to speak in strong language if we wish. That is what 


IT urge. I say to Mr. Gillis that I would certainly. have to vote against that 


~ resolution myself, as one. 


While I am on my feet, may I just point out to you, with all deference, that 
there is a telegram here from Mr. Millard, and I think that telegram requires 
an answer. I think he has rather asked for certain direction and I think that 
matter should be attended to either by the steering committee or otherwise, 


before this committee adjourns. 


The CHarrMAN: I would point out that I received this telegram just before 
three o’clock this afternoon. I shall send a reply as soon as we are through our 


meeting. 


Mr. MacInnis: To avoid any further discussion upon this, I am content that 
the resolution lie on the table until some future occasion. 

The CHAIRMAN: Carried. | 

- Mr. Baxer: Mr. Chairman, would it be possible to have the present legis- 
lation and orders in council dealing with these labour matters made available 
to all members of the committee so that we can study them? 

Carried. 

The CuHatrRMAN: I understand by that that you mean the orders in council 
mentioned in Mr. Mitchell’s letter? 

Mr. Baxer: Yes, all present orders in council and legislation. 

Mr. Homutru: Mr. Chairman, I think it would be well to go back to the 
very beginning, say 1939, and let us have all these orders in council up to date, 
the freezing orders and so on, and provide a copy for each member of the 
committee. , 

Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: I think, Mr. Chairman, I might start out by giving 


you a copy of the latest order in connection with this matter, the labour code, 


and also wage control—right up to date, 1, 2, 3, ete. 

Mr. Homutru: Might I say to the minister that if he has for instance the 
cost of living bonus orders in council all the way through from 1989 on, we 
should also have the freezing order on wages; in short, I think we should have 
copies of all these orders all the way through from the start. 

Mr. Maygsanx: Mr. Chairman, while I was still acting as chairman, and 
before you came into the picture, Mr. MacNamara ’phoned to me and indicated 
that a representative of his department would be assigned to assist in any way, 
and he made the suggestion that he might perhaps very well operate right from 
the clerk’s office and collaborate with the clerk’s office, and I should think that 
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he would probably be the one to act as a sort of distributor of such informa- 
tion, taking note of what has been said here to-day. We could safely leave it 
with that representative of the Department of Labour to give out to us all and 
sundry the information of the kind mentioned. 


Agreed. 


The CHatrMAN: Gentlemen, as far as the steering committee is concerned, 
if you will permit me I will give you the names of the members: Mr. Maybank, 
Mr. Croll, Mr. Smith, Mr. Johnston, Mr. MacInnis, and the Chairman of the 
committee ex-officio. Is that agreeable to the committee? 


Carried. 


Mr. Corre: Mr. Chairman, is it agreed that Mr. Justice Roach is to appear — 
to-morrow? 


The CuatrMan: I think that is a matter which had better be left to the 
steering committee. 


Mr. Homutu: I think perhaps the steering committee might not be able to 
get in touch with us so I think we had better understand where we are to meet 
to-morrow, and when. 


Mr. Jounston: I would suggest that we meet at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 


Mr. Homutu: I think we ought to meet in the morning. 
The CuHatrMan: It is up to the committee to decide. 


Mr. Homutru: I do not know why a member should be asked to sit here 
in committee day and night if it can possibly be avoided. I think we ought to 
sit mornings and afternoons. I would suggest that it be to-morrow morning. 


Mr. Crouu: Just a minute, if you please. In view of what you said I 
think I should say this, that some of us have got to straighten out with our 
other committees within the next day or so; no doubt you will appreciate that 
we have some work to do, so give us a chance to wind up on them so we can 
devote all of our time to this committee. 


Mr. Corr: I move that we meet to-morrow afternoon at four o’clock. 
The CuHarrman: What is your pleasure, gentlemen? 
Carried. P 


The committee adjourned at 5.10 o’elock p.m., to meet again to-morrow 
Thursday, July 18, 1946, at 4.00 o’clock p.m. 


House OF COMMONS, 
July 18, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met this day at 4 p.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Lalonde, presided. _ 
The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, on July 18 I sent the following letter to Mr. 
Mitchell: — 
The Honourable HumpHrey MitcHery, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Dear Mr. Minister,— 


I am grateful to you for your letter of July 17, addressed to me as 
Chairman, in which you very kindly offer the services of your departmental 
officers to assist the House of Commons Committee on Industrial 
Relations. 
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I read your letter to the Committee yesterday when es afee was 
immediately accepted as per the following:— 

On motion of Mr. Smith (Calgary West), Ordered,—That the letter 
from the Honourable Mr. Humphrey Mitchell be acknowledged with 
thanks. 


Yours truly, 
MAURICE LALONDE, 


Chairman. 


Standing Committee on Industrial Relations. 
We have also received two telegrams. One is from Mr. H. G. Hilton, of the 
‘Steel Company of Canada, Limited, addressed to the acting chairman of yester- 
day, Mr. Ralph Maybank, which reads follows:— 

Regret delay in reply your wire due to fact I was in plant with our 
employee ordinary access to and from which as you probably know is 
prevented by mass picketing contrary to law. Our company will welcome 
the opportunity to present its case to your committee but due to an 
unavoidable set of circumstances it will be impossible for me to be in 
Ottawa until Monday next. Would appreciate your advice as to whether 
you can give me a definite appointment for that. day. 


H. G. HILTON, 
The Steel Company of Canada Limited. 


I sent a telegram to Mr. Hilton inviting him to be here on Monday or Tuesday 
next. We-also received a telegram from Mr. C. H. Millard, addressed to Mr. 
Ralph Maybank, M.P., Chairman, House of Commons Industrial Relations 
Committee, Ottawa, reading as follows:— 

We are informed that parliamentary Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions will hear Commissioner Roach Thursday at four. We are trying 
to arrange our affairs to have a number of our national advisory com- 
mittee including self in attendance. In accordance with my previous 
peceLan we are prepared to assist the committee in whatever way we can. 


C. H. MILLARD. 


I think Mr. Millard is here. 
Mr. Crouu: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: The steering committee met twice to-day, at 10.30 this 
morning and at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 


Your agenda committee begs leave to present the following as a first report: — 
It is recommended :— 


1. That Mr. J. J. Robinette, of Toronto, be retained as Counsel. 


2. That Mr. Maclean or Mr: Eric Stangroom of the Department of Labour 
be the first witness. 


3. That Mr. C. H. Millard be the second witness. 
. That Mr. H. G. Hilton be the third witness. 


5. That the Chairman of the committee be furnished with secretarial 
assistance. 


a 


Respectfully submitted, 
MAURICE LALONDE, 


Chairman. 
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Mr. Homutu: Mr. Chairman, what is the name of the counsed ? 

The CHatRMAN: J. J. Robinette: 

Mr. Crouut: I move the adoption of the report. 

The CuatrmMan: ~Mr. Croll moves the report be concurred in. 

Mr. Gautuier: I second that. | 

The CHamrMan: Mr. Gauthier seconds the motion. Is it agreed? 

Carried. 

I understand fiat the officials of the Department of Labour are not ready 
to appear today. On account of the importance of the work involved, they just 
asked me to postpone their evidence. Is it agreeable to the committee that the 
evidence that was to be given by the officials of the GPa right now be 
postponed till tomorrow? 

Mr. Cotm: .Or a later date. 


Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, on that point, may I say that my under- 
standing of the recommendation of the steering committee was that the official 
from the Department of Labour was not going to give evidence.’ He was going 
to outline the mechanics of the Department of Labour for settling labour 
disputes. 

‘The CHAIRMAN: You are right. 

Mr. MacInnis: I should imagine that this information would be at their 
‘finger ends because it is their everyday work. I have no objection to its lying 
over, but it seems strange to me that it cannot be made today. 

The CHAIRMAN:. It was understood, if I am correct, that the officials of 
the Department of Labour would come here and give just an ordinary back- 
ground of the machinery existing today in the Department of Labour as far as 
the settlement of strikes is concerned, without any personal opinion of any kind. 

Mr. Homutu: Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps we should be very careful 
about saying that there is not going to be any opinion expressed. I think possibly 
when the officials of the Department of Labour come here we may have some 
questions to ask them as to perhaps why there has been delay in certain cases, 
why there have been two or three years, perhaps, go by without a decision 
having been made. While it is not any personal opinion of theirs, nevertheless 
I think it is part of the whole machinery, as Mr. MacInnis said, of the labour 
set-up and the set-up with regard to the settlement of strikes. There may be 
some questions which we will want to ask, perhaps, with regard to the delay or 
the fact that decisions have gone over a period of time without any definite 
decision being made. We may want to ask some questions in regard to that. 

The CuHarrMan: The object of this move, Mr. Homuth, was that the steering 
committee thought that the members of the: committee would be glad to know 
how this ma chinery worked in the Department of Labour. If I used the word 
“evidence” I apologize. I should have said rather that the officials of the 
department were going to— - 

Mr. Cots: Make a statement. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, give a statement regarding the internal machinery of 
the Department of Labour. Do I understand that it is agreeable to the com- 
mittee that this statement be postponed? 


Mr. SmirH: Mr. Chairman, may I make a suggestion with kneel to that. 
I think the persons who come before this committee are necessarily all witnesses. 
I do not think that the officials should be precluded from giving opinions. In 
my judgment, experienced people are entitled to give opinions which may be of 
very great benefit to all of us who are sitting here. I want to make myself very 
clear on that.. We are a committee, and I feel that we are all charged in our 
minds and consciences with our responsibility of seeing to it that everyone who 
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comes here puts his best foot forward. You will find no crogs-examination in 
5 Phat sense of the word, nothing of any harshness, so far as I am concerned. 


a I am only concerned with getting the best we can and assisting people to put 


their position forward. That applies equally, it seems to me, to the departmental 
officials who are in charge of our present machinery. So I am suggesting that 
you just leave that matter open in the meantime, Mr. Chairman. If some of us 
get a leg over the traces or something of that kind, I am quite sure you will take 
care of us in your usual manner. But I want to make plain what I conceive 
to be my duty—and what I hope other members of the committee think to be 
their duty,—and that is to assist everybody to give us the best position they 
ean in order that our judgment may be reasonable and just. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, there was nothing in what I said that would 
debar us from calling witnesses from the Department of Labour. We are con- 
fusing two things. What we were asking to do, or what the steering committee - 
had in mind was that someone from the Department of Labour would come and 
give the members the mechanics of the Department of Labour for dealing with 
industrial relations. After we had heard that, as the evidence is heard from 
either or both sides, if we decide to ask a person from the Department of Labour 
to come as a witness, then the whole matter is open. But this first one is not a 
matter of opinion; it is merely a matter of a statement of the mechanics. 

Mr. McIvor: Mr. Chairman, I think we should follow out the programme 
given to us by the steering committee and get right down to business. 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Agreed. 

The CHatrMANn: I just asked the committee if it is agreeable to them that 
the statement of the officials of the Department of Labour be postponed until 
tomorrow or later? 

Some Hon. Members: Carried. 

Mr. Buacx: I do not see any justification for this request for postponement. 
I should like to know why they are asking that it be postponed. Surely you are 
not going to keep a committee such as this waiting to suit their convenience. 
Unless we get justification for that, I cannot see why it should be done. 


Mr. Crouu: In fairness, and as a member of the steering committee, may I 
say that we came to the conclusion at 2.30 or 3 o’clock this afternoon. Mr. 
MaclInnis’s statement gave it fairly. We thought someone would come here and 
say, “Well, in a case of dispute, this is what happens and there are the mecha- 
nics.” They have something in mind that Mr. Smith has in mind, that they 
would likely be questioned beyond that, so they are making ample as preparation 
as possible to deal with it fully. I think under the circumstances, having such ~ 
short notice as they have, the request is not unreasonable. Nothing will be lost 
if they come in tomorrow. The committee can go on with the second part of 
the business, which will not affect the first part at all, and we can hear from 
Mr. Millard right away. 

The CuarrMan: All right. Is that carried? 

Some Hon. Members: Carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: The sixth item on the agenda is a question that has been 
discussed at length by your steering committee and it is my duty to put it 
before-the committee. Shall the witnesses be sworn? 

Mr. JoHNSTON: Yes. : 

Mr. Homuru: Shall what, Mr. Chairman? . 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the witnesses be sworn? Your steering committee 
has not come to a definite decision on that, preferring to leave that question to 
the whole committee to decide whether we should establish a rule that every 
witness should be sworn when he appears before us. Is somebody moving that 
all the witnesses should be sworn? 
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Mr. Homutru: Mr. Chairman, I feel that this committee is perhaps more © 
important than any other committee of the House. When we have a public 
accounts committee set up and other committees, we swear the witnesses. We 
are dealing with matters of tremendous importance to this country and I think 
that the witnesses ought to be sworn. 

The CHAIRMAN: You move that? 

Mr. Homuru: I would move that the witnesses be sworn when they give 
evidence before this committee. 

Mr. Ross: I will second that. 

The CHatRMAN: It is moved by Mr. Homuth and seconded by, Mr. Ross. 

Carried. | 

I have pleasure in introducing to the committee Mr. C. H. Millard, Canadian 
Vice President of the United Steel Workers organization. 

If you will permit me, before proceeding may I say that we have some 
documents for the members of the committee. Yesterday Mr. Smith, I think, 
or somebody else, moved that the members of the committee should be ‘furnished 
with some documents, namely the orders in council, the law and so on. 

Mr. Corse: Mr. Baker’ moved that. 


The CHatrrMan: In accordance with your wish, gentlemen, the Department 
of Labour has prepared a booklet in French and English for the convenience of — 
members and copies will be distributed. 

Mr. Homutu: I wonder if perhaps we could clarify this matter for the 
benefit of members of the committee first? We are calling Mr. Millard, Mr. 
Justice Roach and others to this committee. Is it the wish of the committee— 
and I think this should be clarified—that they should be permitted to make 
statements without any interjections or any interruptions? 


The CuairMAN: That is up to the committee to decide. 


Mr. Homutru: If they were allowed to make their statements, after the 
statements are made we could question them on their statements. I think perhaps 
in order to have an orderly procedure we ought to have a decision on that matter. 
Personally I would suggest that whoever comes before this committee might 
have the right to make his or her statement and then, after the statement is 
made we, as members of the committee, may question on it. JI would suggest 
further that any person coming before this committee and making a statement 
should be advised to have sufficient copies of the statement printed or typed so 
that each member of the committee might have one, which can be very easily 
read and questioned on afterwards. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will now call on Mr. Millard. 


Mr. SmirH: Before Mr. Millard begins, I want to agree only in part with 
Mr. Homuth. It is very obvious that Mr. Millard has had no opportunity 
whatever in this short time to give us any written statement. ~ 


Mr. Croutu: He has one. 


Mr. SmirH: Oh, I am glad to hear it. I do agree that we should permit 
the witness to make his statement without interruptions. May I move the latter, 
so that it will be part of our proceedings? 


Mr. BuackMmoreE: I second the motion. 


Mr. Smrrn: I am moving that the witnesses who come here be permitted 
to make their statements without interruption and that questions be reserved 
until they shall have finished. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that carried? 
Carried. 
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Mr. C. H. Millard, Canadian National Director, United Steel Workers 


: of America, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Robinette: 


Q. Mr. Millard, for the purposes of the record, I understand that you are 
director of the United Steel Workers. of America?—A. Canadian national 


director. 


Q. You are Canadian national director. And your union is involved in the 


 strikebound plants at Hamilton, Sault Ste. Marie and Sydney—A. Correct. 


Mr. Smiru: Mr. Chairman, I think we have got to have a better arrange- 


ment. We cannot hear back here at all. Could not the counsel get a little 
further away? 


Mr, Rosinerre: Yes. I am sorry. The reporter has to hear also. 
By Mr. Robinette: 


Q. You have been invited by the committee to come before them, and I 
understood from you that you have a prepared statement that you wish to 
read?—-A. Yes, I have. 

Mr. aaa I gather that this is Mr. Robinette, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rosinette: That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Robinette: 


Q. Have you copies of the statement for the committee?—A. I have copies, 
I believe, sufficient for every member of the committee. I might ask the 
indulgence of the committee because it is rather a rush job. I did not know 
that I was to appear before this committee until 11.30 this morning. We have 
done our best to compile a preliminary statement of the case, and it might serve 


as a basis to the members of the committee for any questions they might like 
to ask. 


Mr. Smiru: I think you did very well to get anything prepared. 

The WITNESS: 

The United Steelworkers of America appreciate the opportunity of appear- 
ing before the Industrial Relations Committee of the House of Commons: 

Most of the union’s negotiators, drawn from our National Advisory Com- 
mittee, are here today. My colleagues here with me are:— 

Mr. Foreman Waye, Acting Director of District 5. 

Mr. William Mahoney, an International Representative and Recording 
Secretary of Local 2251, Sault Ste. Marie 

Mr. Clarence MacInnis, Vice-President of Local 1064, Sydney 

Mr. Alfonso Murray, an International Teller and Financial Secretary 

- of Local 1231, Trenton 

Mr. E. B. Jolliffe, KC. Canadian General Counsel for our Union 

Nr Wiel Cleve Kidd, Research Director 

Mr. Murray Cotterill, International Representative in charge of 
publicity 

We are prepared to assist the committee in every way we can and to explore 
all possible avenues of settlement. 

We advised your committee yesterday that we would be in attendance 
today, but did not learn until 11:30 this morning that you would hear us today. 
This brief submission is therefore limited to a general outline of our case, which 
we would be prepared to supplement at subsequent sittings when we would also 
be prepared to submit evidence. Of course we would be pleased to answer 
questions arising out of this preliminary statement. 
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At the outset we wish to point out that the emergency which has now arisen 
brings general recognition of the fact that steel is a ‘basic industry of national 
scope and national importance. 

During the war years and since, steel has been so recognized for all prac- 
tical purposes except in labour relations. 

Unfortunately, in the field of labour relations and collective eee 
the industry has been dealt with on a local or regional basis. That has become 
the policy of federal and provincial authorities and also the policy of the com- 
panies, except for a few days in January 1943, when a spontaneous strike closed 
the plants at Sydney, Trenton, and Sault Ste. Marie. T hen, for a few days, and 
only until the men were persuaded to return to work, the industry and its prob- 
lems were dealt with as they ought to be dealt with, on a national basis. 

The workers in the industry are organized in an International Union, one 
of the largest in the world, and in the Canadian wing of that union, which has 
autonomy for Canadian purposes with its own national director as well as two 
district directors, all three of whom are members of the International Executive 
Board, elected by secret ballot of the Canadian membership. 

Ever since December 1941, the Union has asked for national recognition 
such as was granted in the shipbuilding and mining industries, so that collective 
bargaining and other proceedings in labour relations could be conducted on a 
national basis and not in piecemeal fashion. 

During the steel strike in January 1943, we were assured by the Prime 
Minister in the presence of the cabinet that the government would recommend 
the designation of steel as a national employer. Relying on that assurance and 
others, we persuaded our members to end the strike. We regret: to report to 
you that in spite of every effort on our part, steel has not yet been eee 
as a national employer. 

We will now attempt to summarize for your information the union’s pro- 
gram in the present dispute, and then the events leading up to the strike. Time 
does not permit us to advance our arguments and evidence this afternoon. 


Tup UNIon’s PROGRAM 


The Union’s program or policy was adopted by a conference representing 
the rank-and-file of the Canadian locals, meeting at Quebec City in October, 
1944, 20 months ago. It may be summarized as follows: 

1. National recognition and national labour standards for the industry, 
which already enjoys national price standards. 

2. The establishment of a tripartite national council for the industry, - 
representing labour, management and the public. . 

3. Union- -management production committees. 

4. A national minimum guaranteed annual wage of $1,750. 

5. A 40-hour work-week as soon as sufficient manpower becomes available. 

6. Two weeks’ vacation with pay. 

7. Union security. ‘ 

These objectives were considered necessary and desirable by our members, 
subject of course to modification through the normal processes of collective 
bargaining. 

The Union’s national officers were entrusted with the task of negotiating 
for a settlement which could be recommended by them to the membership for 
acceptance. Since February 1, the officers have acted with the counsel and 
support of the National Advisory Committee. 

The break-down of negotiations one week ago was not a new or sudden — 
development. We have been engaged in negotiations and other proceedings 
for the past six months or more. For example, our negotiations with the Steel 
Company of Canada began in the first week of January. . 

At all times during these six months of negotiations and other proceedings, 
we have endeavoured to keep the Department of Labour and the three com- — 
panies fully informed at every step of all our proposals and intentions. 
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Realizing our responsibilities we not only endeavoured to keep the govern- 


ment and the Companies fully informed; we did our best, starting more than 


three months ago, to explain the problems of the industry and the program of 


_ the union, to all members of Parliament, to the entire press of the nation, and 
through them to the general public which is so vitally interested. 


~~ Se 


Over a very long period of time, we tried to reach settlement by persuasion 


and explanation. We used all the machinery available. We explored every 
avenue known to us that might lead to settlement. 


When a commissioner was appointed on June 11, some weeks after it had 


been first. discussed, we postponed the action we contemplated for another 


- month, and more. The commissioner was to report within 30 days, which would 
expire on July 10. We postponed the giving of notice until after that date, and 


“made it effective only when it was apparent that negotiations with the assistance 


: of the commissioner had failed. 


cle 


We should add that during the three years leading up to April of this year, 


s our steelworkers had shown great patience in waiting month after month and 
year after year for full implementation of the memorandum of understanding 


arrived at with the government in January, 1943. 


This involved many cases before the Regional Boards of Nova Scotia and 


- Ontario, and appeals to the National Board. The 1943 settlement is not yet 
fully implemented. 


Our position now is that a satisfactory settlement of the present dispute and 
the establishment of harmonious relations in this industry can be achieved 
only if the terms of the settlement are implemented without delay and if the 
settlement includes workers in the subsidiary and branch plants of the three 


— companies. 


Ween ot ogy or EvENTs 
The national program of the union on wages, hours of work, vacation with 


‘ pay and union security was established by the policy conference held in Quebec 


City, October, 1944. 
~The Union first submitted the program in its entirety to The Steel Company 


_ of Canada in Hamilton early in January, 1946. 


The campaign was really launched at a meeting in Hamilton when the 
National Advisory Committee was constituted on February 2, 1946. Shortly 
thereafter the union joined the National Wage Co-ordinating Committee of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 

Negotiations with The Steel Company of Canada in Hamilton failed and 
the union applied under P.C. 1003 for intervention to conclude an agreement. 
In due course a board of conciliation was established under authority of the 


“Minister of Labour. This board began its hearings in Hamilton on April 8. 


It adjourned on April 10 to meet again on April 24. It then adjourned to allow 
time for the parties to negotiate on wages and hours of work. 

The union and The Steel Company of Canada met several times for this 
purpose, but no progress could be made. This was reported to the Board of 


Conciliation on May 7. The Board thereupon decided to cease further direct 


activity and stand by, making itself available if required at some future date. 


An interim report was subsequently made by the Board, leaving aside the 


major issues in dispute. 

On May 8, 1946, the union met representatives of the Algoma Steel Cor- 
poration in Toronto to discuss wages and hours of work. The company made 
no effort and nothing was accomplished. ; 

The union then went to Sydney om May 21 to discuss the issues with 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation. As in the case of Algoma Steel Corpora- 
tion, the company made no offers and negotiations were fruitless. 

The National Advisory Committee of the union met in Toronto on June 9 
to decide on a future program to be followed and postpone strike action. All 
other efforts having failed, the Minister of Labour appointed a Commissioner 
under P.C. 4020 on June 11 to report within thirty days. The commissioner 
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met union representatives several times privately but no meeting of the parties 
was held until June 28, some seventeen days after the appointment of the 
commissioner. 

On June 29, the National Advisory Committee of the union met in Toronto. 
The committee issued a statement to the effect that it would again meet in 
Hamilton on July 11 and that if satisfactory progress towards a settlement 
was not made by noon of July 12, the national director would be authorized 
to give appropriate notice at that time to the three companies that strike action 
would be taken shortly thereafter. 

The commissioner met the National Negotiating Committee of the union 
and the Algoma Steel Corporation in Sault Ste. Marie, July 4, 5, and 6. 

On July 8 and 9, the commission met The Steel Company of Canada and the 
union in Hamilton. 

On July 11 and 12, the commissioner met the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation and the union in Montreal. 

July 10, the Federal Government appointed a controller and three GED uty. 
controllers for three of the plants of the companies involved. 

July 11 and 12, The National Advisory Committees of the union = in 
Hamilton. The hour of noon July 12 having passed, the union dispatched 
identical telegrams to the three companies advising work would cease by 7.00 
a.m. Monday, July 15 in the three basic plants at, “Hamilton, Ontario, Sydney, 
Nova Scotia and Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. The union offered to cooperate with 
the companies in maintaining plant and equipment. 

During the period outlined above, for some time UeeviGhal the union had 
been conducting negotiations with Canadian Tube and Steel Company, a sub- 
sidiary of Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation in Montreal, and with three 
plants of the Steel Company of Canada, namely, Canada Works in Hamilton, 
and St. Henry Works, Montreal, and Lachine Works. Little if any progress 
towards a settlement. has been accomplished in these instances. 

Ve want to assure this committee that no one is affected more seriously 
by a strike than the strikers themselves and their families. Further, we plead 
with the gentlemen of the committee not to accept the erroneous suggestion 
that this strike was called arbitrarily by a few people. 

A strike vote was taken throughout the union as far back as April and May. 
The results of that vote were overwhelmingly in favour of authorizing the inter- 
national officers and Canadian directors to take whatever steps were necessary, 
including strike action, for the achievement of our wage-hour program. The 
votes were as follows: 


Total- eligiblecvs -. 56a oop det con ee ge ee ie eee, 25,440 
bf: EE 27 Sees MERE OT Cae ts Kh dts Paes ti alle « 21,831 
AN OCS coy SS vara Rasa gh s Be a MEA oem ae iPr RS 1,114 
SHOE 0) Lege ee ame cccle nel ne Ree sere earners aes 83 
Algoma 
Pilie bles 3.cckes. Se ieee oa eee eee ae File 3,094 
AY ORs Cette ada ee te ea ree es EN, eaten ya 3,302 
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Spoiled i cice ee ay ee ea olin br A a ae eeey Se eect 10 
Sydney 
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_ Thus there can be no question about the clear mandate which the workers 
gave their union. 
Furthermore, our union has established as democratic machinery as possible. 


We have a national advisory committee representative of all our locals and a 
— negotiating sub-committee equally representative. We keep in continuous and 
' frequent touch with the executives and membership of each local. 


There is therefore no question of rule from the top. Even less is there 


question of the strike having been imposed. In fact, the problem which faced 
_ the union officers was to keep the workers patient until now. 


The first point to emphasize in this connection is that throughout the last 


few years we have kept the government and the Department of Labour fully 
- informed of every development. At every stage we offered and gave our fullest 


co-operation. 
As far back as March 25, I wrote to the Prime Minister and my letter 


began: 


On the oceasion of the National Steel Car strike in Heian and 
again during the steel strike in January, 1943; you stated to my colleagues 
and myself that you would like to be informed of such developments 
before they reached a state of crisis. 

In case you have not been informed by the responsible Ministers, I 
consider it to be my duty to bring two important matters to your 
attention. 

After outlining the situation I concluded:— 

To sum up, we believe that the government has the public respon- 
sibility requiring it to bring about the establishment of a National Steel 
Industry Council and the designation of steel as a national industry. 

I feel sure that if these two important steps are taken without 
further delay, much will have been done to avoid what now seems like 
another and certain crisis in our Canadian steel industry. 


~Even before that, on February 28, I wrote the Deputy Minister of 


Fiabour and in: that. letter L stated:— 


I have on more than one occasion assured Prime Minister King and 
members of his Cabinet that we are most anxious to co-operate in this 
critical period of postwar reconversion. We have counselled our people 
to be patient and as moderate as possible in the demands made to meet 
their most pressing needs. I feel that they are entitled to more considera- 
tion than has yet been given to the first step towards dealing on a 
naional basis with the problems with which they are confronted. 


Again on May 28 I wrote the Director of Industrial Relations of the 
Department of Labour, outlining the failure of the negotiations with the 


: Ee epanics and concluding with the words: 


In view of what is happening in other industries and the attitude 
of our employers, the prospect for adequate wage, hour and vacation 
standards without a showdown are far from bright, We find it neces- 
sary to complete preparations for whatever may develop in the next 
few: weeks. 

On June 24 I again wrote the Deputy Minister expressing our concern 
and disappointment over the slow progress made by the Commissioner. The 
following excerps of that letter are of particular interest:— 

I tried unsuccessfully to reach you or M. M. Maclean by long 
distance telephone Saturday morning last. Both your secretaries reported 
that you were in a most important conference and couldn’t be disturbed. 
Following a two-hour interview with Commissioner Roach on Friday 
afternoon, it seemed advisable and proper for me to tell you that we 
are definitely disturbed over the progress the commissioner is making 
and the procedure he proposes to adopt. 
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While I personally questioned the propriety of selecting an Ontario — 
Supreme Court Judge for a commissioner, especially when the court is 
short three judges and does not recess until June 30, nevertheless, in 
spite of the fact that other union directors said it was hopeless, I 
counselled our people to be patient and to co-operate with the commis- 
sioner in a last attempt to negotiate a settlement of our claims and 
thereby to avert another major strike. 

_.. 1am meeting our National Advisory Committee on Saturday 
afternoon, June 29. I believe you will understand that, under the circum- 
stances, I cannot reasonably recommend the further exercise of patience’ 
and co-operation unless we can be assured of joint negotiations with 
our employers and some reasonable wage, hour and union security 
proposals without delay. 

It is my understanding that the appointment of a Commissioner 
for our industry meant that the companies would be brought together 
with us at once. It was our sincere hope that, since the steel employers 
had received a generous price increase, effective April 1 last, and since 
wage-hour adjustments approximating our demands have already been 
made in other Canadian industries, we would reach a settlement with 
our employers without resort to strike action. It was our hope, also, 
that the Commissioner would conduct negotiations in such a manner 
as to assist the employer to recognize the value and timeliness of a 
joint or tripartite industrial council for the Canadian Steel industry, 
at this critical time. 

I regret very much that I cannot be more optimistic, but I believe 
that failure to express our disappointment at this point would be 
irresponsible and misleading. . 

The Deputy was kind enough to reply to the letter immediately and in it 
he said:— : 
The national interests are in jeopardy if a strike occurs in steel and 

I do appreciate your co-operation in the matter. You Kave my assur- 
ance that no stone will be left unturned to bring about a satisfactory 
arrangement. | 

Finally, I wrote the Deputy Minister on July 1 and clearly stated as 
follows:— 

I was informed yesterday that you have advised representatives of 
the United Rubber Workers to accept Judge Cameron’s recommendations 
and that you indicated our union was likely to accept a 10 cent offer. 
There must be some misunderstanding about the matter. I must again 
make it clear that there is not the slightest possibility of our union 
accepting anything less than the Sloan settlement in regard to wages and 
hours and the Rand formula in regard to union security. 

We cannot be a party to the establishment and continuation of one 
standard of living in B.C., a lower standard in Ontario, and still lower 
standards in Quebec and the Maritimes. ; 

The above are only a few of the letters which passed between the union 
and the government. There were many more in addition to telegrams, numer- 
ous telephone conversations and a considerable number of personal interviews. 

We therefore submit respectfully that there was, and could not be any 
excuse for the delay in the appointing of a commissioner, for the choice of a 
busily occupied justice who was unable to start meetings for 17 days after 
his appointment when the term of his commission had more than half expired, 
or for the last minute appointment of a controller without any new or reason- 
able proposals to the union. 
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The appointment of the controller gave the union no new opening. On the 
contrary, the terms of his appointment and the information we received seemed 
to close the door even more tightly. 

The following two telegrams are of importance. The first is one which I 
sent to the minister on reading press reports about the appointment of a 
controller and the second is the deputy’s reply. 


Hamiuton, July 11, 1946. 


Hon. HumpuHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Understand from press reports you announced yesterday appointment 
of controller for steel plants by order in council, text of which has not 
been received by us although our representatives in Ottawa requested 
copy of text yesterday. So far as can be ascertained from press reports 
order in council does not represent any real change in the situation or pro- 
duce any satisfactory progress towards settlement of dispute with three 
steel companies. It has also been noted by our committee that your state- 
ment yesterday seemed to endorse ten-cent settlement, which is proposal 
of Steel Company of Canada and which, as we have repeatedly made clear 
for some months, is entirely unacceptable to members of our union. 
It has also been noted by our committee that both government spokesmen 
and Commissioner Roach have from time to time endorsed and supported 
‘Company proposals for increases of ten cents an hour or less. In view 
of government approval recently of fifteen-cent imcreases in British 
Columbia our committee deeply regrets that government and commissioner 
now give support to inadequate offers made at the eleventh hour by steel 
companies in Eastern Canada. Our committee had hoped that govern- 
ment and Commissioner Roach would be impartial in this dispute, having 
regard to the substantial price increases granted to the companies in 
April. Committee now hopes that gesture of appointing controller is 
not merely attempt to place the authority of government behind inade- 
quate offers hitherto made directly by steel companies. 


C. H. MILLARD, National Director, 
United Steelworkers of America. 


Orrawa, July 11, 1946. 
C. H. Miuuarp, . 
National Director, United Steelworkers of America, — 
Care of Royal Connaught Hotel, Hamilton. 

Re telegram and telephone conversation,* minister has already 
arranged with controller that an application be made for an increase 
of ten cents per hour in three plants, effective immediately. This leaves 
for discussion with commissioner the question of retroactivity of wage 
increase and, if commissioner so recommends, the controller will make 
further application. Commissioner will also have to make recommenda- 
tion on matter of union security, hours of work and other issues in 
dispute. Question of differential at Sydney is, as you know, in the 
hands of National Board and I am assured that board is giving it 
sympathetic consideration and I am confident a solution satisfactory 
to you will eventuate. Copy of order in council appointing controller 
has already gone to you by mail today and you will by this time have 
received wire in that connection. I am sending both to your Toronto 
office and to Royal Connaught Hotel, Hamilton, fifteen additional copies 
of the order in council. 


A. MacNAMARA. 
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In short, the appointment of the controller was an attempt to impose the 
ten-cent increase and close off any further negotiations as to wages, the fact 
that the government knew that the union was not prepared to accept that figure. 

There was therefore no alternative but to carry out the mandate given the 
union by the membership. 

We are as anxious today as we have always been to resume negotiations 
and we shall welcome any proposal or suggestion this committee can make 
toward achieving a just and reasonable settlement. 

I may say to the members of the committee that this is respectfully 
submitted. 


By Mr. Cote: 


Q. Before the committee proceeds to examine the witness on his statement, 
I notice that the witness has prefaced his statement by introductory remarks 
which could be completed if the witness would care to give some information on 
his personal background, his vast vocational activities, so as to identify himself 
with the committee in a better way. I ask him to do that if he cares to do so. 


Mr. MacInnis: Mr. ‘Chairman, I do not know what is implied in that ques- 
tion, or if it is implied that every witness who appears before this committee has 
to give a biography; and if such is the case what is the value of such evidence 
before the committee? If such evidence is put in I have no objection to it, but 
I am wondering why the witnesses should have to give a character for himself 
or whatever it is. What is the purpose? 


Mr. Core: There is absolutely no implication in my question.. I happen 
to be one of those who are meeting the witness for the first time today, and I 
simply suggest that he give us some additional information about himself if he 
cares to do so. Of course, I cannot force the witness to do so. 

The Wirness: Well, it might be what the committee member has in mind for 
me to say that I am a Canadian citizen, born in St. Thomas in 1896. I am a 
veteran of World War I, having served as a sergeant-major in the infantry over- 
seas. I have lived in Canada all my life except for the time I spent overseas and 
occasional visits to the United States in connection with union activity. I have 
been associated quite actively in church work; and in 1937, the time of the 
Oshawa General Motors strike, I was actively engaged in trade union work in 
more or less of an official or semi-official role from that time, having been elected 
as the union president of the local in Oshawa and then having gone on as inter- 
national representative, international board member of the United Automobile 
Workers’ Union, a Canadian C.I.O. representative; and since 1940, director of 
the Steelworkers’ Union of Canada, first by appointment and secondly by election 
of the members in Canada. Is there anything else? 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. You have also been a member of the legislature in Ontario, have you not? 
—A. Until the people of West York found out who I was. 

Q. I have a number of questions to ask, and my suggestion is that the 
witness, if he cares, should be allowed to sit down. These questions, as I indicated, 
are purely for an explanation or expansion of the remarks which you have made. 
If you will turn to page 4, at the bottom of the page, I see you say: “The 
breakdown of negotiations one week ago was not a new or sudden development. 
We have been engaged in negotiations and other proceedings .. . ”; what do 
you mean by other proceedings, or is it Just verbiage?—A. AE the conciliation 
board and then, of course, before the commission. 

Q. If they all were negotiations— —A. I tried to distinguish between nego- 
tiations directly with the company and other proceedings which involved 
negotiations indirectly with the company. 
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Ee Q. In the middle of page 5 I see these words: “When a commissioner was 
appointed on June 11 some weeks after it had been first discussed, we postponed 


the action we contemplated . . .” I suppose that action was strike action, was 
it?—A. Yes, it was. 
- Q. The second last paragraph on that page: “. . . the memorandum of under- 


standing arrived at with the government in January 1943.” Is that a written 
memorandum?—A. It is a written memorandum of understanding contained in 
‘the order in council No. 689. 

| Q. At the bottom of the page you say: ‘‘The 1943 settlement is not yet fully 
implemented.” In what way?—A. It was obviously the memorandum under- 
‘standing that the principle of uniformity was to prevail, and we have all the 
‘yates now in the three basic plants or the three basic corporations in their basic 
plants—that is in their steelmaking plants—we have all the rates, day rates in 
uniformity, with the exception of the production workers in Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
who have been working for 5 and 4 cents an hour less than the comparable work- 
ers in Sault Ste. Marie over a period of—since January 1948. 

__ Q. Will you turn now to page 6, the second last paragraph, the third line: 
“Tn due course a board of conciliation . . .”?; who were the members of that board 
—Mr. Gordon R. Munnoch, K.C., Counsel for the Steel Company of Canada: 
Judge N. A. Miller, J.S. D. Tory, K.C., J. A.. McGuire of Ottawa? 


The Writnsss: That is correct. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. I assume it was a written report?—A. They had an interim written 
report. | 
Q. And I suppose, Mr. Minister, that would be available? 
Hon. Mr. Mircueuy: Yes. | 


By Mr. Smith: 
_ Q. Turning to page 7 you say: “On May 8, 1946, the union met repre- 
sentatives of the Algoma Steel Corporation in Toronto . . .”’ On May 21 you 


discussed the matter with Dominion Steel. Am I correct in saying from the 
brief discussions I have had with you in assuming that one of your major 
difficulties has been that you have not been able to meet the three managers at 
one time?—A. I would say that is the chief difficulty. ? 

Q. I am going to go right along with it. The chief difficulty of this whole 
picture is that you met STELCO at one time and DOSCO at another time and 
Algoma at another?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have never had an opportunity of talking with all three at the 
one time?—-A. Not in negotiations. The only place we came close to that was 
when Commissioner Roach had a preliminary meeting of the company repre- 
sentatives and ourselves to map out procedure for the commission, but no 
negotiation took place at that time. 

Q. Why have you not been able to meet the three of them at one time ?— 
A. When the conciliation board that is mentioned here in the preliminary state- 
ment was sitting at STELCO at Hamilton the judge expressed a desire for the 
‘STELCO management to see if the other management would meet jointly with 
him to try and iron out this question of wages, and the STELCO general man- 
ager, Mr. Gillis, agreed to try to get the other companies to meet. At a sub- 
sequent meeting of the conciliation board Mr. Gillis reported that he had 
attempted to get the other employers to meet with him but his attemps had been 
unsuccessful. 

Q. Let us go back. Prior to that time did you, as director of the organiza- 
tion, endeavour by your own efforts to meet these three companies at one time? 
—A. Yes, we have. 
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Q. In other words that role is not confined to since Judge Roach’s time; 
that has been your attitude from the beginning, that you wanted, so to speak, 
to stick your feet under the table and see what you could do?—A. Correct. | 

Q. Now, in the second paragraph on page 7 you say: ‘The union then went 
to Sydney on May 21 to discuss the issues with Dominion Steel and Coal Cor- 
poration. As in the case of Algoma Steel Corporation, the company made no 
offers and negotiations were fruitless.” What did they in fact do? They made 
no offer; what did they do—just say “Good morning, gentlemen,” and “Good- 
bye”?2—A. We had a very friendly meeting with the management. I would like 
to explain to members of the committee that I attempted to negotiate with the 
head office of the corporation and I was referred to Sydney, to the general 
manager, Mr. Anson, by Mr. Cross, president of the Dominion Steel and Coal. 
When we got down there we were courteously received and had a friendly meet- 
ing. I outlined the entire proposition of the union and when we had finished 
Mr. Anson replied to the members of the national negotiating committee and the 
members of the local negotiating committee who were in attendance with us that 
they had every sympathy with our entire program, but unfortunately they were 
in no position to do anything about any of the matters that we brought up for 
discussion. We had their sympathy, but nothing else. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: Did they say why? 

The Wirness: They said they were unable. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueuui: Did they say why? 

The Witness: Because of a great number of disabilities. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. I will suggest a couple of reasons if you want me to. Did Mr. Anson 
mean for financial reasons?—-A. I would say yes; that is my opinion. 

Q. That is the answer you got; that they were unable to afford it?—A. Yes. 

- Q. We may as well discuss this differential now. You have referred to the: 
5-cent differential with respect to one class of employees at DOSCO with respect 
to the other two. What reasons are given for the maintenance of that differ- | 
ential?—A. Well, chiefly the reasons given are metallurgical problems they have | 
suffered from; the distance from their markets and the lack of working capital, 
apparently. The condition of their industry does not permit them to meet the 
demands. I would like to reply a little further in regard to that matter and say 
they do meet on an equal basis so far as the maintenance employees are a 
cerned—several hundred of them. i 

Q. I suppose your position is that persons engaged in the same industry— 
two Ontario plants and one in Nova Scotia—could compete by efficiency and 
salesmanship any way they wished but you do not want them to compete with. 
the differential in labour; is that your attitude?—-A. It is one of the principles. 
of our union organization ‘that wages must not be a competitive factor. . 

Q. Perhaps I did not put it correctly. You do not mind competing in the, 
manufacture but not with the wages of the workers?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Now, coming to the bottom of that page you say: ‘The commissioner 
met the national negotiating committee of the union and the Algoma Steel Cor-. 
poration . . .” and so on. On July 4, 5 and 6 they met the Algoma Steel, 
Corporation; on the 8, and 9, they met the Steel Company of Canada. I assume 
that was in Hamilton?—A. Yes. | 

Q. And on the 11th and 12th you met DOSCO; that was in Montreal?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. To make it very plain, since the first meeting, your preliminary meeting 
with the commissioner, you have never met these three concerns at the one time? 
A. Correct. 
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-Q. I wish you would turn to page 9. You say, “We want to assure this com- 
mittee that no one is affected more seriously by a strike than the strikers 
themselves and their families.” I take it that in simple language what that 
means is that when a man is not earning money he has no income, and that 
if he is out for any considerable time, even with an increase, it will take him 
quite a considerable time to make that up?—A. That is right. 

Q. Does your organization provide strike pay?—A. We provide welfare 
in needy cases. 

~ Q. But not as a general thing?—A. Not strike pay as such. 
| Q. I wanted to ask another question and you can answer it or not, as you 
wish. What are your union dues?—A. The union dues up until recently have 


‘been $1 a month. They have been recently raised to $1.50 per month. ~ 


Q. That is within this. year?—A. This last summer. 

- Q. In the next paragraph you say, “A strike vote was taken throughout 
the union as far back as April and May. The results of that vote . . .”’ and so 
on. You then quote the result in the following paragraph. Was that a secret 
ballot?—A.. That was a secret referendum ballot open to every member in good 
standing only. | 

~ Q. Open to every member in good standing. How was it taken? Would 
you give us a little detail on that?—A. In most cases—l believe in every case 
they had an election committee, usually the same committee that is looking 
after the election of local union officers or looking after the election of inter- 
national officers and directors. That committee was given the number of ballots 


for which they were accountable, and the man either had to show his union 


eard in good standing or be recognized on the roll of the union as in good 
standing before he received a ballot. Then he retired and marked it in secret 
and placed it in the ballot box. It was counted by the election committee and 


the results were made: known to the union. 


Q. Then you say these votes were as follows: “total eligible 25,440; yes, 


21,831; no, 1,114; spoiled, 83.” Does the 25,440 correspond nearly with your 


total membership in good standing?—A. Within 7,000 or 8,000. There will be 
7,000 or 8,000 additional members who did not participate in the vote. 

Q. How does that figure, “eligible, 25,440” compare with the total number 
of workers in the plant?—A. Oh, it would be easily 75 per cent of the total 
number in those particular plants. 

Q. I want to ask you this. Do you endeavour to totally organize the 


plants like the coal miners are organized, for example, or are there some classes 


of labour of plants which are not organized? 


A. The bargaining unit in most 
cases takes in everyone below the rank of foreman. We have some exceptions 
to the rule where there are craft groups organized and under contract with the 
employer and they are excepted from the contract. Otherwise we cover all 


employees below the rank of foreman. 


-Q. In short, below the rank of foreman you endeavour to organize them 
all even though some craft union may be among their number. Is that the 
situation?—A. Yes. | 

Q. You have mentioned a number of delays, and that you have had inter- 
views with various people——governments, employers and so on. I assume in 
the natural course of things that when you have discussions with various people 
there is a certain amount of confidentiality. I think I heard someone use that 
word in connection with these meetings. In other words, you cannot go back 
to your men and say, “I saw the Minister of Labour and such and such a con- 
versation took place.” I am not saying that critically, I think things are very 
well done sometimes when people do speak in confidence. But is that true 
with respect to some of your negotiations?-—-A. I would say that there were 
occasions when it. was understood that the proposals made or the suggestions 
given were given in confidence and did not carry any official weight behind 
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them,—suggestions or more or less thinking together on certain questions. But | 
I have tried as far as possible to avoid as many confidential conversations as 
possible because I feel that as a representative of labour I must report back 
to my people those things that are given to me. 

Q. Yes, | am agreeing with you there. IT am not going to ask you what they | 
were. You. need not worry about that part. What I had in mind in this, that 
dealing with a great number of men, as you are, there are occasions ‘when 
suggestions have been made that you cannot publicly vo back and give them. ; 
That, just in the natural course of things, is true, is it not?—A. In some» 
instances, yes. : 

@. I want you to turn to page 12. We have already covered that. That 
first paragraph deals with your inability to meet them all at once. You refer 
them to a tripartite industrial council, in the last line, for the Canadian steel 
industry. Would you explain that a little bit?—A. Mr. Chairman and members © 
of this committee, the Steel Workers Union in Canada is greatly interested in , 
this question. I might say that the I.L.0., which is the International Labour 
Organization, has by action of its international conference established inter- 

national committees in certain basic industries such as iron and steel, oe 


and transportation. Those committees are being established for the purpose 
of finding out what are the world’s facilities, what are the world’s markets, and — 
trying to apportion the world’s business in iron and steel so that it can be 
operated on an equitable and some kind of planned basis throughout the world. 
Q. It sounds like a cartel—A. It has been our hope that in Canada we could 
have a corresponding national committee made up of representatives of labour, © 
the appropriate union or unions—in this case there is only one union operating — 
in basic iron and steel,—and the employers representative of the various— 
divisions of the industry such as primary iron and steel making, fabricating 
and foundries, and representatives of the public and government, in order that 
we could sit down and arrange the industry in such a way that it could operate 
efficiently to take care of our export and domestic needs. We have been 
attempting for some years, through direct negotiations with the government, to— 
have such a committee established. We have through the Canadian Congress 
of Labour since 1940 been attempting to have such a committee or council 
established in the steel industry. But so far our attempts in this regard have 
been unsuccessful. Under the regulations under which we operated during the 
war there was opportunity for designation of certain industries as national 
| 


employers; and we have attempted on several occasions through the Depart- 
ment of Labour and by direct application to the War Labour Board, and sub- 
sequent to the steel strike in 1943, to be so designated for the steel industry in 
Canada. I say that all our attempts in that regard have been fruitless up to 
the present time. We have no hard and fast rules or ideas regarding such a 
council. We believe that such a council should be established and that it— 
should work out the manner in which it can function in the best public interest 
in Canada. I wonder if that answers your question? 
Q. It does very well. But would you not go a little further with that? 
Have you not some idea of the rules under which such a council might operate 
or would you prefer to leave the making of their laws or their rules as they 
vo along?—A. I believe the rules would have to be jointly made if they are 
going to be jointly carried out. - 
@. By the council?—A. By the council itself, with the assistance of 
government. . 
Q. You would not want any right of veto in any one individual, would you, | 
or anything lke that?—-A. No. 
Q. If you look a little further down the page you will see, “I was informed 
yesterday .-.” and so on, and that is where you refer to the 15 cents to the 
logging industry in British Columbia. You say that you wrote that it was clear 
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you could not accept 10 cents here and 15 cents out there. Have you worked 
out what that means in percentage? In other words, is one a 15 per cent 
increase, or at least an increase of such and such a per cent, and how does the 
other one compare with it? What I am getting at is this. It does not mean a 
great deal to me to say that wages have been increased 15 cents in one place 
and only 10 cents in another place. Owing to conditions, the wages differ very 
greatly. You follow me, do you not? In short, how does steel compare with 
logging in the matter of wages?—A. Most of our rates are predicted on the base 
rate and the base rate in logging was 67 cents an hour and to that now has 
been added 15 cents an hour, plus overtime after 44 hours. The base rate in 
steel, with the exception of the lower rate in Sydney, Nova Scotia, in the 
fabricating end of the industry, is 644 cents. So that we would have to have 
174 cents to catch up with the base rate in the logging industry. They received 
15 cents on 67 cents, and we are asking a minimum of 15 cents. Our objective 
is 194 cents base on 644 cents. 
; Q. That is exactly what I want to get at. Your base rate was lower than 
the logging rate?—A. To start with. 

Q. The increase you got was 10 cents and the increase they got was 15 cents. 
Does that explain it?—A. The differential had been widened. 

Q. That is a simple statement of fact, is it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Thank you. That is all I have to ask, and I think I have lived up to 
what I said. I merely wanted to expand it. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I have very few questions I would like to ask Mr. 
Millard. On page 6 you refer to the setting up of the conciliation board under 
P.C. 1003. You say that the board met on April 8, adjourned until April 10, 
and then adjourned on that date to meet again on April 24. What was the 
reason for those long adjournments and was it possible to discuss anything 
during the very brief periods of time that the board was sitting?—A. Mr. 
Chairman, if it would suit the members of the committee, I believe there are 
others here who will be able to give you those details, because I did 
not attend that conciliation board meeting. 

Q. Then in the next paragraph: “The union and The Steel Company of 
Canada met several times for this purpose, but no progress would be made.’’ 
What was the particular obstacle to making progress between the union and 
The Steel Company?—A. The two obstacles were the question of wages and 
hours coupled together, and the question of union security. Every negotiation 
bogged down at that particular point. 

Q. Did The Steel Company, on this occasion, make any effort as to an 
increase in wages?—A. They finally made an offer of 54 cents an hour. 

Q. This was after the increase in the price of steel allowed by the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board?—A. Some time after. 


Mr. Homutu: Did he say the offer was made after that? 
Mr. MacInnis: Yes, after that. 
Mr. Homuru: After the price of steel had been set? 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


-  Q. Yes. On page 7, in the second paragraph: “The union then went to 
Sydney on May 21 to discuss the issues with Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation. As in the case of Algoma Steel Corporation, the company made 
no offers and negotiations were fruitless.” Did the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation say why it would not, or could not make an offer? 


Mr. Smiru: He covered that when he said they could not afford it. 
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By Mr. MacInnis: , 


Q. Was that the definite reply, or was it that they could not make an 
offer until they had some idea as to what offers were made by The Steel 
Company of Canada and the Algoma Steel Corporation?—A. No, it was the 
Algoma Steel Corporation that said they could not make an offer until they 
knew what offer was made by the Steel Company of Canada. The Sydney 
people told us that they could not make an offer because they were operating 
at a loss, and they were, therefore, in no position to pay more money. 

Q. In the next paragraph on the same page: “All other efforts having 
failed, the Minister of Labour appointed a Commissioner under P.C. 4020 
on June 11 to report within thirty days. The commissioner met union repre- 
sentatives several times privately but no meeting of the parties was held until 
June 28...” Why this long adjournment at a critical time? 

The CuatrMaAn: I must intervene in this question. I think it is my duty 
not to permit hearsay evidence. The witness is called under oath, and the 
question is relating to facts; unless he states that he himself knows, he should 
not. be permitted to answer that. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 3 
Q. You will understand that I am not a lawyer, and I do not know how 


to ask a question so that I may get the answer without the witness knowing — 


what I am asking. I am asking a direct question. I presume that the witness 
was engaged in these discussions with the commissioner; that on June 11, 
or whatever date they met privately with the commissioner when the adjourn- 
ment was taken, and they did not meet again until June 28, the witness would 
know definitely why the adjournment was taken. If he does not know, I do 
not want him to answer the question—aA. All I know about the matter is that 
we met at the request of the commissioner, and I was given to understand 
by the commissioner that his duties as a Supreme Court judge kept him 
serving on the bench in the Supreme Court during the last week of June, and 
I also understood from the commissioner that it was difficult to get the 
corporations together, and that the first opportunity that that could be done 
would be on Friday, June 28. 

Q. Up until June 28, although the Minister had appointed this commis- 
sioner to consult as between the parties of the dispute, you were unable to get 
a meeting with the employing companies?—A. Right. | 


@. On page 10 you quote from a letter addressed to the Prime Minister, 


drawing his attention to the fact that the undertaking of January 23 had not 
been implemented or lived up to. Did the Prime Minister reply to that 
letter?—A. I am quite sure I received no reply to that. letter. 

Q. On the same page you quote from a letter to the Deputy Minister. 
Did the Deputy Minister reply to your letter?—A. I am not sure. I will check 
on that matter and be prepared to answer that question later. 

Q. Just one further question. Before the appointment of the controller 
on July 11 was a representative of the union consulted or advised that a 
controller was to be appointed?—A. I don’t know whether the controller was 
appointed first and we were told afterwards. I believe we were told simul- 
taneously that a controller was being appointed. 


By Mr. Smith: 

(). I overlooked one thing. I made a note to talk to you about union 
security. What do you mean by that? 
A measure of union security in one instance would not be union security in 
another instance. : 

~Q. What kind did you want from the Steel Company?—A. We wanted a 
minimum of the check-off and union dues for the members of the union. 


A. It is rather an involved subject. — 


———— eee 
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@. In other words, by union security in this case you mean that no 
one could be employed at the plant unless he was a member in good standing 
of your union?—A. No, you are speaking of the closed shop; that everyone 
must either be a member of the union or be paying dues to the union under 
the Rand formula. 

Q. Do you go so far as to say that you may have persons employed other 
than members of your union?—A. Yes. 

Q. And do they pay anything?—A. We feel that persons enjoying the 
benefits of the union should also help to bear the expense of the union, even 
though they are belonging to the union. 

@. Have you any idea that this union security should be made statutory 
m Canada?—A. I think it should develop out of negotiations, but I do feel 
that where certification is granted that the union security should follow if the 
certified body is to be held responsible for this contract. It would flow out 
of legislation in that regard. 

Q. Is this your principle, that if union security, to some extent, is granted 
by statute, there also should be corresponding union responsibility by statute? 
A. I believe that as soon as a body is certified as a bargaining agency there 
is the responsibility immediately on that body to carry out these terms of 
agreement. 

~Q. What responsibility is there in the certification?—A. We have no 
contracts that we know of signed by employers that do not provide for strikes 
and slow-downs. It is impossible to carry that responsibility out in dealing 
with those members who are not disciplined by union rules and regulations. 

@. Let us assume that the union does not maintain its contract; it breaks 
it. Do you think there should be some responsibility imposed by statute on 
that union?—A. It all depends upon the manner of the breaking. For instance, 
if there is no union security, and no way of disciplining these non-union members, 
then I do not think the whole union should, suffer. 

@. Let us assume that you have a contract with the Steel Company with 
the fullest kind of union security—check-offs and contributions. Let us go 
the whole way. Let us assume that the union breaks this contract. Do you 
not think that some responsibility should be imposed on it by statute?—A. I 
am quite sure that the labour movement is quite prepared to accept these 
responsibilities by statute or otherwise. 

Q. Your answer is that the labour movement is quite willing to accept 
that responsibility either by statute or otherwise?—A. Yes. 

Q. I want to ask you one more question. You said that in your judgment 
the main stumbling block in the settling of this difficulty between your union 
and the steel companies is because you have been unable to meet them together, 
and in the presence of some government authority ?—A. Because we have failed 
to meet them in general negotiations. I do not know whether that should 
be in the presence of an authority. 

@. Because you have failed to meet them together in general negotiations, 
that. has been your great stumbling block?—A. Yes. - 

Q. I want to ask you one thing more. $5 advance in price was given 
to steel?—A. On April 1. 

@. Have you been able to find out from anyone what portion of that $5 
was labour’s share?—A. I would like to answer that fully. One week, I think 
it was, prior to April 1, we learned, almost by accident, from the Financial Post 
that there were, in the making, some representations, or some idea of price 
‘increases in the steel industry. We had a delegation composed of the secretary- 
treasurer, Pat Conway of the Canada Labour Congress, and special representa- 
tive Murray Cotterill wait upon the chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, Donald Gordon. They discussed the matter fully with Mr. Gordon as to 
the proposed price increases, and Mr. Gordon stated that it was the policy of 
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the government, whom he represented, to de-control as fast as possible, and they 
did not want to be placed in the same position as the Government of the United 
States, and that it was their intention to give a price increase to the steel manu- 
facturers of Canada, and Mr. Gordon told our representatives that there was 
some wage increase included in the price increase. Mr. Gordon declined, however, 
to state what that wage increase was. He said that the price increase was based 
on full production and some wage increases were provided for. He told our 
representatives, mentioning the president of one of the corporations, Mr. Hilton, 
that in approaching Mr. Hilton and asking for wage increases that if he dared 
to say there were no wage increases included in the price increase that we were 
to tell him that he was a G—d— liar, and that Mr. Gordon said so. However, 
when we did approach Mr. Hilton, we were not able to meet him. We met the 
general manager of that corporation, and we were told that there was no wage 
increase, so far as he knew, in the price increase. 

Q. Whom did you say you met?—A. Mr. Gillies, General Manager of the 
Steel Company of Canada at Hamilton, and we were told there were no wage 
increases in the price increase. We were told the same thing by the Algoma 
Steel Corporation. 


By Mr. Homuth: 


Q. Who told you that?—A. Mr. Fogel, vice-president. We were told 
exactly the same thing in Nova Scotia. 

Q. Who told you that?—A. Mr. Anson, general manager. And in each 
instance these employers informed us that the price increase was intended to 
take care of the increase of cost throughout the war when there had not been any 
advance in the price of steel. At that time we tried to persuade the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board that the proper policy should be that no price increases 
be given until adequate wages were paid, and that it could be proved by those 
corporations or interests seeking price increases that price increases were required 


i 
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to pay a reasonable return on investment and proper wages, and that policy was 


not acceptable to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. The price increases were 


given and they compared, almost exactly, with the price increases given in the © 


United States, where there was an 184 cents wage increase. 

Q. Did you see a copy of any representations made by the steel companies to 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board for an increase in the price of steel?— 
A. No representations were made so far as we know. We were unable to get 
any information of that kind. We were told by the general manager of the 
Steel Company of Canada that he did not know what representations had been 
made because they had been made by the sales department of that particular 
corporation. 

Mr. Homuru: Mr. Chairman, I suppose, undoubtedly, any representations 
that may have been made to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board asking for 
an increase in the price of steel must have been prepared in a brief and given to 
that board. I wonder if this committee could not have a copy of whatever brief 


may have been submitted to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board in regard to | 


the price of steel. 

The CHarrMAN: If the committee desires to have communication of these 
documents I understand that a motion must be passed. 

Mr. Homutu: I so move. 


The CHARMAN: Gentlemen, before we get into a discussion on this matter _ 


may I ask that we postpone that discussion until the testimony of Mr. Millard 
has been completed. 


Mr. Baker: I wish to refer to page 9— 


Mr. Homuru: Let us settle this. I think the representations have been 4 
made in the form of a brief, and I think the members of the committee are © 


entitled to a copy of that brief to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
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Mr. Croxtu: It will clear the air. Mr. Hilton will be here on Monday and 
if he made representations we will ask him what were the representations. | 

Mr. Homutu: We do not know whether he is going to produce his brief. 

‘Mr. Crouu: If you ask for it he will. 

Mr. HomutH: I want-to make sure that the members of the committee 
have a copy of the brief. I think it is very important. 

Mr. Arcutpatp: If the brief was presented to, the government we can ask 
the government for it. The government is running the plant. 


The CuHarrMAan: The committee will have full opportunity to call on Mr. 
Gordon and Mr. Hilton later on. I suggest that the question of trying to get 
documents from the government be postponed until Mr. Millard has finished 
his evidence. 


By Mr. Baker: 


Q. I will refer you to page 9; total eligible number of voters 25,440, and 
“you say that they pay $1.50 monthly dues now. Is that correct? That will 
figure up to about $457,920 a year. Now, you say that only those who are in 
needy circumstances receive any remuneration during a strike period. Is that 
always the case, or is it the case at this particular time?—A. No. In come cases 
we have been able to pay those who have been out on strike in small numbers 
what might be termed strike pay. In other words, when there are a large 
number involved we can only take the needy. Probably I should say to the 
members of the committee that $1.50 dues is divided half and half, 50 per cent 
goes to the International Union for all organizational and administrative expenses 
and the other 75 cents is retained by the local, and in the case of strikes the local 
union is expected to supply from its own treasury its own needs as long as that 
treasury has anything in it. Then the International comes to its help and 
assistance. Sometimes there is very minimum strike pay, sometimes a scale of 
what might be referred to as relief, is provided for those on strike whether they 
particularly need it or not. Sometimes it is a minimum scale provided for all 
those on strike. 


By Mr. Croll: 

Q. Mr. Millard, may I ask you one question? Since the controller was 
appointed has he had any communications with you or have you had any 
communications with him, and if there have been such communications can 
you give us the substance of them?—A. We had one communication which we 
sent to the chief controller, Mr. Kilbourn, stating that we were prepared to 
cooperate and we had tried ‘£0 cooperate with the management in the mainten- 
ance of the plant for the duration of the strike, and had been unsuccessful, and 
the local committee for a long time was prepared to cooperate with the con- 
troller. We received no reply to that message to the controller. As far as Mr. 
Sullivan, the deputy controller is concerned, we have not seen nor heard from 
Mr. Sullivan up to the present time. Mr. Argyle, the controller for Sault Ste. 
Marie, so far as I know has never been in Sault Ste. Marie and has not been in 
contact with the committee in any. way, shape or form and we do not know 
what the deputy controller is doing in that regard. Mr. Pettigrew, deputy 
controller, has met the local committee in Sydney, Nova Scotia, and has 
arranged with the committee, after making certain proposals by way of settle- 
ment, for the maintenance of the plant. Mr. Pettigrew is in Sydney. 

Q. May we have your communications to Mr. Kilbourn and his communi- 
cation to-morrow. Is that available?—A. I shall be glad to supply that. The 
member of the committee is asking for the filing of the communication sent to 
Mr. Kilbourn tomorrow. That will be done. We have had no reply from Mr. 
Kilbourn. ? 
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By Mr. Homuth: 


Q. Mr. Smith has mentioned the fact that he felt that the reason we have 
this difficulty is that you have not been able to get together with the manage- 
ments of the various plants. Could you be as definite as possible in your state- 
ment? Could you give the committee any idea as to how long ago—before 
the Algoma Steel strike or during that period—or when it was before that you 
tried to get the three companies to meet with the leaders of the union? Have 
you any idea how long those efforts have been made?—A. Most of our efforts 
have been confined in mecting with the various companies, asking them if they 
were prepared to meet with the other companies. Our answer in those cases 
has been no. The other activity we have engaged in is trying to get the govern- 
ment to get the employers together with us, and we thought we were going to 
have some success in that regard until last September, until a certain incident 
occurred and the Minister of Reconstruction did not care to go forward with his 
plan. 

Q. Could you tell the committee when those overtures were first made?— 
A. They have been made over a number of years, but particularly in the last 
year. 

Q. One, two, three, four or five years?—A. Particularly last year. 


By Mr. Mclvor: 


Q. On page 4, article V of the union brief: “A 40-hour work week as soon 
as sufficient manpower becomes available”. You have a 44-hour week now ?— 
A. Forty-eight. | 

Q. If you get down to a 44-hour week that means there will be no overtime. 
If you only work a 40-hour week you will have no overtime; and if you work 
overtime is not the temptation just a little keener—the fewer hours you work in 
the week—to get the double time or time and a half?—A. I should like to answer 
the question by saying that we are not interested in overtime Payments as such. 
We want the hours of work cut down to provide more jobs for people, and we 
impose a penalty on employers so they will cut the hours down to provide those 
jobs. We are not anxious to work long hours or to pad our pay envelope with 
overtime pay. 

Hon. Mr. Howe: May I say something about the situation in Sydney? lI 
believe they have a 48-hour week there. We requested the people in Sydney to 
cut back to 48 hours in order that we could take up some of the unemployment 
there, and I believe a strike occurred when there was an attempt to cut back 
from the 54 to the 48 hours. Was that contrary to union principles? 


The Witness: I investigated that strike, Mr. Howe, and I found it was not 
being applied uniformly. That was the biggest complaint. It was being applied 
to one branch, to the electrical workers. Had it been applied to all the workers 
in the plant, and had this 5-cent differential been wiped out, I do not think 
anyone would have cared. 


Hon. Mr. Howe: You would have supported the return to the 48 hours? 
The Witness: Absolutely. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. As a member from British Columbia I am interested in your remark on 
page 12: “We cannot be a party to the establishment and continuation of one 
standard of living in B.C., a lower standard of living in Ontario, and still lower 
standards in Quebec and the maritimes.” Mr. Smith pointed out that your 
comparison with the B.C. logging industry might not be particularly apt in that 
the B.C. logging industry is one of the high wage groups of the country. You 
have a big, active branch of your union in Vancouver, not in the basic industry 
but in the fabrication. How does their wage rate compare with the wage rate 
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in comparable industries in your union in Ontario and in the maritime provinces? 
—A. The wage rates in some of the plants in Vancouver are slightly higher than 
in the corresponding plants in Ontario and at Montreal, Quebec. 


Mr. Homuru: Corresponding jobs. 


‘The Witness: Corresponding jobs of work, yes. I would say that there are 
from 5 to 7 or 8 per cent variations upwards between corresponding jobs in 
Vancouver and other cities. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Now, you have made it clear in this brief that you were not prepared to 
accept an advance of 10 cents an hour, and I have been trying to work out from 
your union program on page 4 what you would accept. I worked it out on two 
bases: first of all, on the national minimum guaranteed annual wage of $1,750, 
with a 40-hour week and two weeks’ vacation with pay. With the 44-hour week 
that would come to 76-5 cents—that is the B-C. working wage. On the week 
you suggest—the 40-hour week—it comes to 84:1 cents. You quote a basic 
rate of 64 cents at the present time in your industry and you are asking in this 
demand for a 40-hour week and a 20-cent increase?—-A. Nineteen and one-half. 

Q. And if you were to accept the Sloan agreement it would amount to about 
12 cents an hour increase—a 44-hour week with a $1,750 annual wage.—A. No, 
the Sloan formula would bring our pay to 80 cents. . 

Q. Not by my figures; it would be 10 cents off, 10 per cent more labour at 
10 per cent less. My mathematics may not be as good as yours, but that is 
764 cents, which would be 124 cents. Now, I agree with you that a man working 
in an industry should pay toward the cost of maintaining the union which is 
working for him, and when you have the Rand agreement you have the govern- 
ment imposing taxation on a man since they say by law that money is to be 
moved from his pockets. You were in the legislature and you know that where 
there is taxation there must be both representation and a proper audit of 
expenditures. Here in the House of Commons, for example, it is not the 
government that provides the auditors to check on their own work, but a quite 
independent auditor, an auditor general who is responsible to the House of 
Commons. If the unions in this country were given the Rand formula and if the 
government of this country said to all men working in organized industry that 
they will have to pay toward the cost of supporting the unions, should not the 
unions then be asked to have such independent audits made of their books?— 
A. I do not see the connection between the two things you are mentioning. We 
have statutes in the province of Ontario which provide for the check-off of 
service dues or union dues, you might say, for the Teachers’ Federation and for 
the Milk Producers’ Federation and for other associations, whether members or 
not, for the services rendered to them. They must pay a fee to the organization 
corresponding to the union fees or association fees. And so far as the audit is 
concerned, I can only speak for my union; and I say that our books are open at 
all times. There is a certified chartered accountant’s audit made every 6 months 
and those audits are made public to the press or anyone, to any member or any 
member of the public who wants to look at that audit. It is there for them to 
see in detail. 

Q. I am glad to hear that. The reason I raised this was because of a case 
that has been raised by constituents of mine. Some year or two ago in Vancouver 
there was a court case over this very thing, in which there was misappropriation 
by union officials of union funds. A man who was forced to pay union dues— 
and I am talking about the man who would not by choice have joined a union 
but because of the Rand formula is forced to pay a share of the costs of a union— 
cannot help but feel very great dissatisfaction if such is the case. That was the 
case in this union, A union such as yourselves and some of the other big and 
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responsible unions who do maintain proper audits would have nothing to fear of 
a government accounting of only the money which by government order had 
been taken from the pockets of these men who would not otherwise have joined 
the union. That is why I cannot see why a union such as yours would have any 
objection to such an audit being made. 

Mr. Homutu: It is 6 o’clock, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHARMAN: Order, please. Mr. Robinette has something to say. 

Mr. Homursu: It is 6 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN: Just one question to put the counsel on record. 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. Mr. Millard, on page 4, for example, you state in there the demands that 
your union agreed to in October, 1944; that is some 20 months ago. You also 
indicate in your brief that these companies have made since that date some 
offers or some suggestions to you of settlement. Have you referred any of those 
offers of settlement back to the rank and file of the union for their consideration? 
—A. No. There has been no reference back because we were given a mandate 
for the implementation and only those matters are referred back which we can 
reasonably recommend for acceptance. 


~The CuarrMaAn: Order, please. It being 6 o’clock, do I understand that the 


committee will sit at 8 o’clock? 

An Hon. Mremper: 8 o’clock. 

Mr. Homutnu: No, Mr. Chairman. I think possibly that we should get some 
idea of what the steering committee has arranged, whether we can sit tonight 
or just sit tomorrow or what we are going to do. 

The CuairMan: That is up to the committee to decide. 

Mr. Homutn: I would suggest that we go on tomorrow. 

Mr. Crouu: We are likely to have a vote in the House tonight are we not? 

Hon. Mr. Mircuexu: I would think so. 2 | 

Mr. Crotu: I think we will likely have a vote in the House or maybe two 
or three votes in the House tonight. We had better be there, I think. We would 
be called out in any event. I think it would be better to adjourn until tomorrow 
morning. 

The CuarirMAn: Tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock? 

Mr. Crouu: Oh, no, that is impossible. As I pointed out yesterday, until the 
end of the week it is impossible for a very large number of people to be here in 
the mornings. I would say 4 o’clock. 

The Cuatrman: The committee stands adjourned until 4 o’clock tomorrow 
afternoon. 


The committee adjourned at 6.05 p.m. to meet again on Friday, July 19, at 
4 p.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Fripay, 19th July, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met at 4 o’clock p.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Blackmore, Case, Cote (Verdun), Croll, Dechene, Gillis, Gibson (Comoz-Al- 
berm), Homuth, Howe, Johnston, Lalonde, Lapalme, Maybank, Merritt, 
MacInnis, McIvor, Mitchell, Moore, Sinclair (Vancouver North), Skey, Smith 
(Calgary West), Viau. 

In attendance: Mr. Robinette, Committee Counsel. 


The Chairman presented a second report from the Agenda Committee 
recommending the appointment of Mr. A. H. Lieff of Ottawa as assistant counsel. 
On motion. of Mr. Croll,— 
Resolved,—That the second report of the Agenda Committee be con- 
curred in. 


The Chairman read a letter addressed to the Honourable Mr. Martin, Secre- 
tary of State, requesting that priority be given, as regards the printing of 
committee proceedings and evidence, to the proceedings and evidence of the 
Industrial Relations Committee. 


The Chairman announced the receipt of two telegrams, viz: one from Mr. 
Charles Tanner, copies of which telegram were distributed to the committee 
members, and one from Mr. T. J. Cook, St. Catharines, Ont. The latter telegram 
was read into the record. 

On motion of Mr. Croll,— 


Resolved —That the telegrams received from Messrs. Tanner and Cook, 
and all other telegrams now in the hands of the Chairman, be referred to the 
- Agenda Committee. 


The Chairman read a letter received by him from Mr. Munnoch, Counsel 
for The Steel Company of Canada, together with a reply thereto. 


The Right Honourable Mr. Howe suggested that representatives of The 
Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, and 
Algoma Steel Corporation, be called to appear on Monday. 


Ordered,—That telegrams be sent. 


Mr. MacInnis moved that only members of the committee be allowed to 
question witnesses. And the question being put, it was resolved in the negative. 


Mr. C. H. Millard was recalled and further examined. 
On motion of Mr. Sinclair,— | 

Resolved,—That the Committee adjourn until 8 o’clock p.m. this day. 
The Committee adjourned at 6 o’clock p.m. until 8 o’clock p.m. this day. 
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The Committee resumed at 8 o’clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, 
presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Blackmore, Case, Croll, Dechene, Gillis, Gibson (Comoz-Alberni), Gingues, 
Homuth, Howe, Johnston, Lalonde, Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis, Melvor, 
Mitchell, Moore, Sinclair (Vancouver North), Skey, Smith (Calgary West), 
Viau. ! 


In attendance: Messrs. Robinette and Lieff, Committee Counsel. 


Mr. C. H. Millard was recalled and further examined. In the course of his — 
examination, and at the request of Mr. Beaudoin, Mr. Millard promised to — 
supply certain information respecting collective labour bargaining agreements. — 
Mr. Millard filed, — 


Exhibit No. 1—Audit Report of the United Steel Workers of America — 
International Union for the first six months of 1945. 
Mr. Millard retired. 
Mr. Gillis suggested that when the officials of the Department of Labour — 


appear before the Committee to give evidence, Mr. Donald Gordon be requested _ 
to attend. 


The Honourable Mr. Mitchell stated that the officials of the Department of | 
Labour, the War Labour Board, and the Labour Relations Board, would be — 
available for examination when required. | 


The Committee adjourned until Monday, July 22, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


JOHN T. DUN, 
‘Clerk of the Committee. . 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Houser or Commons, 
July 19, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met this day at 4 p.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Lalonde, presided. | 


The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, the first thing on the agenda to-day is the 
second report of the agenda committee that met at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 
It reads as follows:— 


Frinay, 19th July, 1946. 


As a second report, your agenda committee begs to recommend that 
Mr. A. H. Lieff of Ottawa be appointed as Assistant Counsel to the 
committee. 


Respectfully submitted. 


MAURICE LALONDE, 
Charman. 


Mr. Crouu: I move its adoption. 

Mr. Core: I second it. 

Carried. 

Mr. Giuis: Before we proceed with the agenda, there is a question I should 
like to ask. When we first constituted the committee, the matter of deciding 
to choose counsel was brought up. It was decided that the committee would 
have counsel and that the duties of counsel would be to assemble the witnesses, 
evidence and so forth but that the questioning of witnesses was to be the 
prerogative of the committee. The reason I say that is that I noticed that 
yesterday afternoon the counsel, contrary to that understanding, questioned the 
witness. It was my understanding that the counsel for this committee was to 
assist the committee in bringing in witnesses and so forth, but that the question- 
ing of the witnesses was to be the prerogative of this committee. 

Mr. Situ: Mr. Chairman, may I say that my memory, although it is not 
of the very best, does not go along with that of Mr. Gillis: I think I was there all 
the time, and if I remember the arrangement, the business of counsel was to ask 
questions. Otherwise there is no point in having him here. The secretary could 
bring witnesses. This is the first I have heard of this idea. I really think counsel 
could be of very great assistance to us by asking questions. My memory does not 
coincide with Mr. Gillis’. 

Mr. Gixuis: The minutes of that meeting were taken. It will appear in them. 

Mr. Casn: Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is a question of memory. I think 
we had a thoreugh discussion and we were all agreed that we should have the 
ablest counsel we could obtain, and I think the counsel was to direct the com- 
mittee and assist in every way he could. 

Mr. Crouu: Mr. Chairman, how else can counsel assist the committee than 
by questioning? The committee is a free agent. If counsel does not cover the 
point, then any member of the committee can cover the point. And if a member 
of the committee does not cover the point, then counsel can cover the point. In 
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that way they will be of the greatest use to us. I cannot see what purpose they — 
would serve, as Mr. Smith has said, unless they do that specific job. It was not 
my understanding that they should not question witnesses. 

Mr. Gituis: The minutes of the first meeting I think will bear out what I 
have said. 

Mr. Crouu: If the minutes state that, and I do not think they do, we ought 
to correct them very quickly. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, I am not going to make any pronouncement 
on that one way or another, as to what was in the minutes. But it is within 
the jurisdiction of this committee to decide as to who will question witnesses 
who come before it. If the committee decides that it is one of the duties of 
counsel to question witnesses, then counsel can question witnesses. But if the 
committee decides that counsel is not to question the witnesses, then counsel 
cannot question the witnesses. Mr. Croll asked a moment ago what was the 
counsel to do if he was not to question witnesses. As a matter of fact that matter 
was discussed at the steering committee meeting and my understanding of what 
was to happen—not that there was any decision taken—was that counsel was 
not to question witnesses; that was not considered to be his real work. His real 
work, as I understand it from other members of the steering committee, was to 
carry out any investigation that the committee should ask him to carry out 
in order to bring out information necessary to a proper hearing of the matter 
before us. So that if we do not want counsel to question the witnesses, that. is 
for this committee to decide. 3 f 

Mr. Ginuis: My point is that they have already decided that when they 
decided to appoint counsel. 

Mr. Smitu: There is some confusion. 

Mr, Gituis: There is no confusion. 

The CHairMan: During the meeting of the steering committee the question 
of priority of the printing of the committee preceedings and evidence was dis- 
cussed, and on the instructions of your .steering committee the clerk of our 
committee has written to the Hon. Paul Martin, Secretary of State, the following | 
letter :— 

Sir,—I am directed by the Agenda Committee of the Industrial 

~ Relations Committee to request that you instruct the King’s Printer to 

give priority, as regards the printing of committee proceedings and 
evidence, to the proceedings and evidence of the Industrial Relations 
Committee. ‘ 

Important witnesses are being and will be examined from day to day; 
and if evidence taken one day is not available on the following day, it 
will be difficult for committee counsel and members to cross-examine 
witnesses. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant. 


JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk of the Committee on Industrial 
3 Relations.” 


I have not yet received a reply because I think the hon. gentleman has not 
yet received our letter. 

I think, gentlemen, it is my duty to put before the committee two telegrams 
I have received. One is from Mr. T. J. Cook, President and General Manager of 
McKinnon Industries and the other is from Mr. Charles Tanner, C.I.0. in St. 
Catharines. As this telegram is a very lengthy one, I thought it would be 
cenvenient for the members of the committees to have copies of it, so I have 
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some prepared and I should like them to be distributed among the members. I 
have not had time to prepare copies of the second telegram. However, it is 
rather short. 

Mr. Crotyu: Let us get on with our business. We cannot deal with this 

, anyway. 

Hon. Mr. Mrrcueiu: Take it up after we are finished with this. 

Mr. Crow: File them. 

The CHatrRMAN: I understand you have taken cognizance of the one tele- 
eram. The second one reads as follows, I should like the clerk to read it to the 
committee. 

The Clerk read the telegram as follows:— 


Sr. CaTHARINES, OnT., July 19, 1946. 


RateH Maypank, M.P., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Strike inevitable at McKinnon Industries Ltd. (GM) St. Catharines 
involving 2,500 workers. Company has put into effect an eight per cent. 
increase which averages six cents per hour and authorized by Ontario 
Regional War Labour Board. This is looked upon as pure insult to 
the workers in the plant. Wages as low as 43 cents per hour for females 
with take home pay $18.00 per week for 48 hours work 63 cents per 
hour for males with take home pay of $27.00 per week. Lowest paid auto 
plant in Ontario. Foundry and production workers disgusted. Food 
clothing and shelter two per cent. higher than areas paying twenty per 
cent to thirty per cent higher wages for comparable work. Urge: im- 
mediate action be taken by your committee in order to avoid a walk out. 
CHARLES TANNER, 
Int Rep UWA CIO 
194 St. Paul St., 
St. Catharines. 
Mr. Crouu: I move that they be referred to the steering committee. 
Mr. Core: I second the motion. 
The CuairMan: Mr. Croll moves that these telegrams be referred to the 
_ steering committee. That is seconded by Mr. Cote. Is that carried? 
Carried. 
Mr. Suir: I have a motion to make with respect to procedure, Mr. Chairman. 
I do not know whether you want to proceed with that now or not. 
The CHAIRMAN: I am coming to that point, Mr. Smith. I have also received 
a number of telegrams that I think it my duty either to put on the record, if it 
is the desire of the members of the committee, or to refer to the steering com- 
mittee. I do not want to oblige the committee to listen to all these telegrams, 
but if you will permit me I will send them to the steering committee for further 
study. - 
Mr. Croiu: Carried. 
Mr. Cass: Put them in the record and refer them to the steering committee. 
The CHatrMAN: Yes, to be decided if they shall be put on the record. 
Mr. Crouu: You will get your record pretty heavy if you put them all on. 
I should leave it to the steering committee and then they will come back and 
be on record. 2 
Mr. Cass: I should like to see the telegrams. 
Mr. Crouu: There will be plenty of them. 
Mr. Case: I think we should seek to inform ourselves of what is going on. 
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Hon. Mr. Mrrcuetu: I should like to point this out to the committee. I 
agree with what my good friend Mr. Croll has said. In some disputes you might 
get as many as 500 telegrams. That is what you are up against. If you are 
going to load the record with telegrams, that is what you may find. It is just a 
question of procedure. You will have a pretty fair sized record if you do that. 

Mr. Giuuis: Are we not going a little bit astray, Mr. Chairman? Did not 
this committee decide when we first started this examination that we were to 
concentrate on this steel dispute? 

Some Hon. Memsers: Yes. 

Mr. Giuuis: Until such time as we found a settlement. 

Mr. Crouu: That is right. 


Mr. Giuuis: If we are going to start dragging in all the disputes that there 
are at the present time in Canada, all we are going to do is confuse the thing 
and defeat the purpose for which the committee was set up. I think we should 
stick to our knitting and try to get this steel matter ironed out before we 
become involved with the general situation. 

The Cuamrman: If you will permit me, Mr. Gillis, I may tell you that 
these telegrams refer to the steel strike. | } 


Mr. Giuuts: They all refer to the steel strike? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Giuuis: There was one from McKinnon Industries. 

Mr. JoHNnston: That is steel. 

Mr. Mclvor: Are there a great many of those telegrams? 

Mr. Smiru: Mr. Chairman, it was along the line that Mr. Gillis was speak- 
ing that I intended to make my motion, if this would be a convenient time for 
me to do it. It has some bearing along that line. . 

The Cuarrman: I have a letter here form Mr. Munnoch, Counsel for the 
Steel Company of Canada, which reads as follows: 


Dear Mr. Lalonde: 


At the meeting of your committee yesterday, it was intimated that 
Mr. H. G. Hilton would be called as a witness after the evidence of Mr. 
C. H. Millard is concluded, subject however to the possible intervention 
of evidence of one or more officials of the Department of Labour. Mr. 
Hilton has been requested to be available in Ottawa, Monday next with 
a view to his being called as a witness on that day or on Tuesday. 

The committee has also intimated its preference for written state- 
ments from the witnesses with copies available for all members. 

I think it 1s desirable that the Steel Company should lodge a factual 
brief with you and furnish a copy for each member of your committee 
as part of Mr. Hilton’s presentation. To provide a brief that would be 
helpful to your committee is something that cannot be done in a day or 
two. As you no doubt are aware, the Steel Company’s Hamilton plant 
is in a state of siege in view of unlawful picketing by Steelworkers Union. 

It would be a much easier matter to prepare the brief, if it could 
be done in the company’s own head office, where exact data is readily 
available. 

I wish to say further that conditions in Hamilton have placed a 
great burden of responsibility on Mr. H. G. Hilton. I think it would be 
most unwise for him to be absent from Hamilton for any length of time. 
It would not be realistic in the circumstances to expect Mr. Hilton to 
remain in Ottawa, if your committee should continue with short afternoon 
sessions. I, therefore, urge you and the members of your ,committee to 
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arrange to hear Mr. Hilton on a day that will give him time to make 
his presentation and to answer such questions as may be asked. I suggest 
that this be arranged for Tuesday next or on such other day on which 
this committee can give sufficient time to the matter. Furthermore a 
delay until Tuesday would really advance the work of the committee 

* in that a useful brief could be prepared with sufficient copies for the 
members of your committee. 


Yours sincerely, 


GORDON R. MUNNOCH, 
Counsel for the Steel Company of Canada, Ltd. 


I replied as follows: 


Dear Sir: 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter dated July 19th, and I am 
glad to tell you that I will give communication of that letter to the 
members of the steering committee— 

And that is what I did, with the instruction to bring back the letter before the 
whole committee. 
—of the Industrial Relations Committee and I will advise you in due 
course of the decision of my colleagues. 


Yours very truly, 


MAURICE LALONDE, 
Chairman, 
The Industrial Relations Committee 


That is for the consideration of the committee. 


- Mr. Maysanx: Mr. Chairman, I wish to say at once that I am not impressed 
‘by the letter which has been submitted to us by counsel for Mr. Hilton. He 
wired to me that he would be available on Monday. Now it is suggested that 
he cannot be available until Tuesday. I should not be surprised if we received 
another communication that Wednesday would be better than Tuesday. I think 
that he should be told that this committee desires his attendance on Monday. We 
have in our power the right of subpoenaing people, although I do not favour that 
course. 


The CuatrMan: May I interrupt you there, Mr. Maybank. As far as the 
right of the committee to subpoena a witness is concerned, I must state that it 
‘is true that we have the right to subpoena someone but we have not got any 
power to physically force a man to appear before us. If a witness refuses to 
testify, the chairman reports to the House of Commons, which has the final say. 


Mr. Maypanxk: I myself was aware that the subpoena does not automatically 
place us in a position of imposing sanctions upon a person in case he does not 
come. But quite independently of that, I would not be favourable at the moment 
to subpoenaing anybody. I would rather rely on Mr. Hilton being made aware 
of the view of this committee that he should set other things aside and come 
here. It is suggested that there is a difficulty for him arising out of the 
preparation of a brief, or as it is called, a factual statement. I am not greatly 
impressed with the suggested difficulties relating to that. His company has 
been negotiating, or at any rate thinking about this dispute for some time. 
I feel quite sure that a good many memoranda of the sort mentioned have 
been made up and that they are readily available to the organization. Altogether, 
I am not impressed at all with the suggested delay and I think that the com- 
mittee should indicate to Mr. Hilton that his presence is desired on Monday. 
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Mr. Smiru: Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me, I wante to move this 
motion. But before doing that, may I make a suggestion to those who have 
charge of the physical arrangements within the room. I saw some members of 
the union this morning, and you will notice that the names of a number are set 
out in the brief presented by the witness yesterday. Naturally the witness 
does not know all the answers; it is a large organization with various depart- 
ments. Could we not have a table set up down there where these men could 
eet together rather than being spread all around? I think it would help them, 
and I am sure it would expedite our business too. That is merely by way of 
suggestion. 

My motion is this, Mr. Chairman. From Mr. Millard yesterday we had what 
to me was a very encouraging report. Therefore my motion is this, that this 
committee invite—and I use the word deliberately, along Mr. Maybank’s line of 
reasoning—the management of the three steel companies to be in Ottawa not 
later than Tuesday, and that they go into joint session with the striking unions. 
That is the motion that I would make, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you put it in writing, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. SmiruH: Yes. S 

Mr. Apamson: While Mr. Smith is writing his motion, might I suggest that 
you read the telegram that you sent to Mr. Hilton? 

The CuatrMAN: The telegram is upstairs; but I may say, that if my memory 
serves me aright, it is along these lines: the Industrial Relations Committee in- 
vites you to be in Ottawa to appear before our committee Monday or Tuesday. 

Mr. Apamson: The point I wanted to bring out was that you asked Mr. 
Hilton to be here on Monday or Tuesday. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Giuuts: While Mr. Smith is writing out his motion, I should like to ask 
a question also, so that we will not waste time. He states that the manage- 
ment of the three basic steel companies be invited to Ottawa Tuesday for the 
purpose of meeting with the union, I presume to endeavour to resolve the diff- 
culties and come to an agreement. The question I shoud like to ask is this: has 
the management of the three operating companies at the present time any author- 
ity to negotiate agreements? Where does that leave the controller? I think 
to take that line of action you have to rescind that order in council that delegates 
the executive authority of the operating companies to that controller. 1 think 
the controller is the man who now has charge and not the-executives of the 
companies. 

Mr. Stncuatr: Along that line, I should like to ask the position of the com- 
missioner who has been appointed to bring the two groups together, in the event 
that Mr. Smith’s motion should carry.: Is it your intention, Mr. Smith, that the 
commissioner Mr. Justice Roach, should also be present at this meeting? 

Mr. Smiru: I think that is an excellent idea. 

Mr. MacInnis: I think we had better wait and get the motion. 

Mr. Jounston: Might it not be better to suggest that the commissioner 
solicit these companies to get together rather than for us to order them? 

Mr. Gituis: I moved a motion the first day that we met here and it is still 
on the table. It suggested that the controller should exercise his authority under 
the order in council and immediately get the union together with agreement as 
the end in view. That is tabled. 

Mr. Homutru: Mr. Chairman, while Mr. Smith is writing out his motion, 
may I say that you read a telegram this afternoon with regard to wages at 
McKinnon Industries. In that it states that men worked for 63 cents an hour. 
This telegram has gone on the record and naturally is looked upon now as part 
of the evidence. 
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The CHatrMan: It has been sent to the steering committee. 

Mr. Homuru: Well, it has gone on the evidence because you read it. I am ~ 
just wondering if that 63 cents an hour is an authentic rate or whether it is not. 
I think we should be very careful about putting things lke that on the record 
until we have some evidence before the committee to state whether or not that is 
the rate of wages paid. Iam rather surprised at that rate, and I think we should 
be very careful in putting anything in evidence until such time as we have got 
evidence to the effect that it 1s correct. 

Mr. Croiu: Do you believe that, with respect to every telegram that comes, 
we must get an affidavit on it? 

Mr. Homuru: I would-not say that we had to have an affidavit, but if we are 
going to put evidence on the record, I think we should be very careful about 
what we put on. 

Mr. Croutu: That was my point earlier. 

Mr. Smiru: Mr. Chairman, may I move this now? 

‘The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. SmiruH: I move that this committee invite the management of the 
three steel companies to be in Ottawa not later than Tuesday morning next, and 
that this committee request those gentlemen to go into joint session with the 
striking workmen with a view to resolving the present difficulties. In response 
to what was said a moment ago with respect to matters of detail, I think matters 
of detail can be worked out with respect to the controller—I have no concern 
about that—and certainly with the management of the companies. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. Does a motion 
made in committee require a seconder? 


~The CuHatrmMan: I do not think so. 

An Hon. Memser: It 1s seconded. 

The CuHatrMAN: It is seconded. 

Mr. MacInnis: O.K. 

Mr. Smiru: If I may have another shot at it— 

Mr. Gigson: Try again. 

Mr. Smiru: I am inclined to think that the idea with regard to the controller 
is a difficulty which could be very readily resolved for this reason. It is obvious 
that the management cannot make a binding agreement with the unions, but 
if we can get the management and the union to agree on a few things, I think 
the other difficulties can be readily shifted out of the way. With respect to . 
Mr. Justice Roach, my thought in that matter, Mr. Sinclair, was this. I should 
like to see those people first try it alone; andi then I thought that we would do all 
we could and the commissioner and so on would do all they could to bring this 
about. My thought was that failing to reach’ substantial agreement or an 
agreement that can start this working again, then this committee would invite 

them all back here and try to find out why they could not agree. I am making 
this motion in order that we may get some speed in this task of ours towards the 
desired end of restoring that industry to production. 


Mr. Gituis: Mr. Chairman, while I appreciate the motives that inspired Mr. 
Smith, I still think that he is on the wrong track. The management of the 
operating companies and the Steel Workers Union have tried it alone for the 
last 18 months and succeeded in getting nowhere, except developing the present 
deplorable situation. The government did take a certain line of action in 
setting up the controller and appointing a go-between who might act as a 
mediator to the dispute. That machinery has not been tried. To the best of my 
knowledge the controller to date has done nothing with regard to resolving the 
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dispute. We will hear from Mr. Justice Roach in a little while as to what 
success he had. But the fact of the matter is that you have got these three basic 
steel plants in Canada tied up; and in addition to that you have hooked onto 
them now the subsidiary companies that operate around the basic companies. 
Any settlement made with the basic steel plants at this time must carry with it, 
as I understood Mr. Millard yesterday, a settlement or wage demands with the 
subsidiary organizations. 

The first day that this committee met I moved a motion with the same 
thought in mind as Mr. Smith, except that I tried to use the existing machinery ; 
because I think the controller and Justice Roach now supersede the operating 
companies’ executive heads. Whether we like it or not that is the machinery the 
government has set up in the field of settling these disputes. We have not got 
that prerogative. We are set up here to take evidence, to find out what causes 
labour disputes, and endeavour to resolve the present difficulty if possible. The 
motion I made here a few days ago—and I have a copy of it here—was to this 
effect. I recommended in that motion: 


That this committee recommend the Minister of Labour instruct the 
controller to act within his authority as having all the powers of the boards 
of directors of the steel companies to enter into negotiations with the 
Union— 

The Cuatrman: Would you be kind enough to let me have a copy of that? 

Mr. Gms: Yes. I gave you a copy the other day, but I will send this up 
to you. This motion was debated at some length and it was decided at that 
time that the committee perhaps would not be unanimous on it. So rather 
than split the committee or take a vote the other day, we decided to lay it on the 
table for the time being. As I see this present dispute, and the way the com- 
mittee is handling it, it is going to be a long-drawn-out process. We are not 
eoing to settle that strike in this room. I think that the machinery set up by 
the government should be in motion outside.* 

The Cuarrman: If you will permit me, Mr. Gillis, I must say I think you 
are out of order now. You are discussing your motion. I humbly suggest to 
you that the resolution or the motion before the chair is Mr. Smith’s. If you 
want to revert to your own motion, I think you are out of order now. We will 
vo through, if you will permit me, with Mr. Smith’s motion; and when we are 
through with it, if you want to come back with yours, I think the committee 
will agree to hear you. 

Mr. Giuuts: With all due respect to your opinion, Mr. Chairman, the motion 
that is before this committee with regard to the settlement of this dispute is 
the motion I made the first day we met here and it was laid on the table. It 
was not settled. If Mr. Smith has a motion to make at this time, it should be 
an amendment to this. He is asking exactly the same thing but is asking to use 
other machinery. I do not believe that, legally and technically, to-day the 
operating companies have any authority to negotiate an agreement. I do not 
think they have. What I am trying to do is to get some machinery we can use 
on the outside now to try and resolve the dispute on the outside while we are 
taking evidence here; because this committee is going to be taking evidence for 
a long time. The task that we set for ourselves was to try to settle this steel 
dispute. We said we were going to do that if it was at all possible. We are 
not going to settle it in here taking evidence and going back to the machinery 
that broke down and failed in the past. I think that the machinery of the 
controller should be used and that he should be instructed by the Department 
of Labour. We moved this motion the other day and took those words out of 
it because somebody objected to them. I want to do exactly what Mr. Smith 
wants to do, except that I do not think this committee has the authority to over- 
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ride that machinery set up by the government taking authority out of the hands 

of the operating companies to continue negotiations. They passed that over 
to the controller, and I think the controller is the man who should be in action 
outside to-day trying to settle this thing in some way, shape or form while we 
are taking evidence on the inside. 

Mr. Homutu: Mr. Chairman, might it not be well to clear up the question 
that Mr. Gillis has raised with respect to the order in council? Clause 10 of 
the order in council reads very definitely :— 

10. The Commissioner, the Honourable Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, 
will continue with his duties as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sion as aforesaid, and the bargaining representatives of the aforesaid 
employees and the Companies shall continue their negotiations with a view 
to the settlement of the matters presently in dispute between them and 
shall negotiate in good faith with one another and make every reasonable 
effort to conclude a settlement. 


To me the order in council sets forth very clearly the fact that the companies 
still have the power of bargaining regardless of the fact that a controller has 
been set up. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, I do not think we should.entertain a motion 
of this kind at this time. I think it is unfair, after we had someone summoned 
from both sides of the dispute to come here, and when one side comes here 
and puts part of its case before this committee, that then when the other side 
begins to hedge we should pass a motion here asking them to get together. 
There is a motion that we could pass. We could pass a motion urging them 
to get together and then they can communicate their willingness to come to- 
gether to this committee; and I think the committee would be well advised to 
let them go to it after that. I do not think that this committee should now, 
alter hearing a part of the evidence of one side to the dispute, and when the 
_ other side, as I have said, is hedging on the-order to appear before the com- 
mittee—as it has hedged all along in its approach to this matter—pass this 
motion. What are we going to do when we ask them here on Tuesday— Are 
we going to adjourn the committee until we find out whether these two are going 
to get together and are we going to wait then until they can come to an under- 
standing? There is no reason, as has been pointed out by Mr. Gillis, why the 
parties to the dispute, if they wish to, cannot negotiate together while this 
committee is sitting. I want to refer to the order in council. Asa matter of fact 
the situation as to who has authority for negotiation here is very confused; that 
is, if this order in council means anything. This is a copy of order in council 
P.C. 2901, I think it is, although it is a little blurred. It is dated Wednesday, 
10th July. Mr. Homuth read paragraph 10. But paragraph 3 comes before 
paragraph 10 and this is what paragraph 3 says:— 

3. The said Controller shall have the custody and control of such 
property and assets of each of the Companies as he in his uncontrolled 
discretion and judgment may deem necessary in order to manage, operate 
and carry on the business of each of the aforesaid Companies and he 
shall, for such purposes, have and exercise the powers, authorities and 
rights of the Board of Directors of each of the said Companies. 


There is one thing that must be clear, that the controller appointed by the 
government cannot have uncontrolled authority over the industry concerned 

and yet the board of directors that he is placed over have the same authority. 
_ We must know where we stand. What we should have done was to have accepted 
the motion moved by Mr. Gillis the other evening and instructed the director to 
try to enter into negotiations in the matter of this dispute. Then we would 
find out who was willing to enter into negotiations and who was not. Then 
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that could also be referred back to this committee. But as I see it, we should 
not at this time, after hearing one side, or part of the evidence of one side in this 
dispute, suggest that these people appear here next Tuesday to enter into negotia- 
tions for settlement of the dispute. That is open to them at all times. Ii we 
want to make it more emphatic, we can pass a motion in this committee that we 
urge them to get together and we think that is what they should do. If this 
motion is disposed of, I have another one to offer. : 

Mr. SmirH: I think we are getting a little far afield from what I had in mind. 
My motion is based entirely upon what the director of the steel workers said in 
this room yesterday. 

Mr, Millard said that the greatest stumbling block had been that they had 
been unable—and they had tried—to meet the three managements at one time. 
You see I am trying to do just what he said and what he intended to do. Lawyers 
might quarrel over this business of the order in council for a month and laymen 
for two months, because they usually waste more time. 

Expedite this thing and give the steel workers, who said yesterday they 
wanted it, a chance to meet their three employers, and I thought the invitation — 
or request should be that they come here to this city where we are sitting, and 
that cannot be offensive to anyone. To my judgment, if the managements of 
the steel companies want to refuse a reasonable request in that way, then they 
‘ean take the consequences in public opinion. Let us not worry as to whether 
somebody is kidding the troops or dodging. Let us try to get these men here and 
give Mr. Millard and his organization an opportunity to claim a chance to meet 
them. | 

Mr. ArcuipaLb: Where can we find out who is operating these companies? 
I want to know whether the government is operating the companies and has the ~ 
powers of the directors, or if it is not. Who can tell us? : 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Hows: Perhaps I can make a countersuggestion. We are 
saying that this is a dispute between the steel workers union and the operators. 
I suggest that we invite all three owners to be here on Monday and appear 
before this committee. To-day we can hear the steel workers, and on Monday 
we will hear the three operators, and then we can follow out the suggestion of 
Mr. Smith and ask them to get together and see what they can do. 

As far as the order in council is concerned, I think the purpose of that was 
to keep the properties in operation while the management and labour work out 
their difficulties. It is suggested that the controller can make long term con- 
tracts in the absence of the board of directors. What happens when the con- 
troller goes out? Are the board of directors content to carry out the orders of 
the controller then? 

Therefore, it seems to me that in expressing the rights and. privileges 
under the controllership is taking that into great expectation that what 1s 
suggested is going to happen. It has kept the plants operating while agreements 
were being entered into. | 

I suggest that the proper thing to do would be to bring all three manage- 
ments here, and hear what they have to say. 

Mr. Crouu: I think that would be agreeable to everyone except for the 
fact that Mr. Hilton is not here. If the committee can bring Mr. Hilton here, 
then we can proceed as Mr. Howe suggests. 

Here we have a letter from Hilton, of which letter I most strongly 
disapprove, indicating that he cannot come on.Monday. 

The CuatrMan: The letter is signed by his solicitor. 

Mr. Crouu: Yes, and his solicitor has been here all the time. 

It must appear to the committee that Mr. Millard sent us an impetuous 
wire that he could not come, but he was here the next day and tendered a brief. 
He came here and answered questions freely. Some thought he answered too 
freely. 
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On the other hand ‘Mr. Hilton conveys through Mr. Howe a very kind 
message, but we do not find Mr. Hilton here. We find his solicitor is about 

here, getting up to some of the members and. telling them what the case is all 
~ about. 

We find already that one of the chief participants is not here. 

Mr. Smits: He was not asked to be here to-day. 

Mr. Crotu: He knew about it. Originally, he had a wire asking him, and 
he asked it he could put it off until Monday. 

I just call the attention of the committee, in discussing this case, that we 
had a man here who had a great deal to do with it, and he said that all he got 
_ from the steel company for three or four days was a brush-off. We are getting 

a cold shoulder from him, too. 
| It is time to call a halt. We want Mr. Hilton here on Monday. Otherwise, 
it is not fair to bring one man here, and not the other. We want the other side 
of this case. On Tuesday we can say that we recommend that they get together. 
I suggest that our first job is to bring Mr. Hilton here, and make sure he is here. 
If we do not assert our authority, we won’t have any. 

Mr. Maysanx: That means that we ask all employers here on Monday; 
that is the idea? We should proceed with that. 

The Cuairman: Carried. If they do not come, we will go to the House. 

Mr. Giuuis: This proves to me that orders in council mean nothing. I hope 
that the labour men take that to heart. If that order in council does not mean 
anything, then none of them mean anything. It was passed by the Govern- 
ment of Canada. It is in force when you want it to be. I am rather surprised 
that an order in council passed by the Government of Canada does not mean 

anything. | ; 
_ Rt. Hon. Mr. Howr: What I said was that the order in council provides 
for a temporary receivership. A controller is in charge of the plant to-day. 
He can instruct the management of the plant in things he wishes to do to-day, 
but it is a temporary device, as is known. It has been used before. At the end 
of that period the receivership is cancelled and the management is on its own. 

Mr, Giuuis: If I was appointed as controller to settle this dispute, I would 
have done something about it. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe: Did you see anything in the order in council that 
the controller was to settle dispute? i 

Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: Let us get this cleared up about the controller busi- 
ness. I have heard Mr. Gillis advocate in the House of Commons the appoint- 
ment of a controller. In many disputes, this expediency, if you wish to call it 
that, worked in every dispute that it was used in to the advantage of the 
workers and industry. : 

What was behind the issuing of this order in council? It was supplied to 
give the commissioner more time to settle the dispute. 

There is a lot to what my friend Mr. Croll has said. This is a basic prin- 
ciple and I think we want to find out what is wrong, and let the public know. 

Mr. Millard gave his evidence, and probably will give some more to-day. I 
think both sides should be given that opportunity. 

I also think the commissioner, who tried to settle this strike, should give 
the committee some idea of the difficulties arising out these three points of 
view. 

I hope, as suggested by Mr. Smith, that it will be possible that the parties 
will sit down by themselves and settle their difficulties. 

The Cuarrman: I understand that it is agreed that the three companies are . 
to be invited to be here Monday afternoon. 

Mr. Rostnetrre: I asked you some questions last night, Mr. Millard, and I 
understand you want to give some further statement. 
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Mr. Gituis: Excuse me. I raised this question at the opening of this meet- 
ing as to whether it was the prerogative of the counsel for the committee to 
examine witnesses, or not. In my opinion, it is not, and this committee has 
already rendered a decision on it. When we decided to hire counsel, I think it 
was Mr. MacInnis who asked a question and it was expressed at that time 
that the function of the counsel would be to call witnesses, and so on. ‘The 
prerogative as to the questioning was to remain with the committee. 

The CuarrmMan: Will you put that motion in writing, Mr. Gillis? 

Mr. Grits: We have already ruled on that. My reason for objecting 1s this, 
that this committee was set up for the purpose of resolving this dispute. We 
are not in the position of the prosecuting attorney, where he is going to try to 
convict one or another of the parties coming before him. I do not think we 
should take the attitude of hiring counsel for the purpose of cross-examining 
witnesses on either side. That is our job. Our counsel can instruct us or help 
us legally. I am objecting to Mr. Robinette questioning Mr. Millard. 

Mr. Croutu: I move that we proceed. 

Mr. Maypanx: I think I must take issue with Mr. Gillis when he says 
that it was decided that counsel would not be asking questions. But I did say 
that it was the prerogative of this committee to ask questions. I do not think 
such a discussion was made that first night. I was in the chair, and I was 
observing very closely the decisions. I thought I might have to carry out some 
of these decisions. I believe this would be a correct statement: (a) There would 
be counsel engaged; (b) The mere fact in engaging counsel did not affect in 
any way any rights of this committee. 

Mr. Giuuis: You might add a (c) to it. You yourself said, I think, that 
the duties of the counsel would be to assemble the evidence and call witnesses. 


Mr. Maypank: The only distinction I would make is that I would not be, 
right at that moment, exclusively laying down the duty of counsel, because it 
would be clear in my own mind. 

Dealing with the issue itself, because, after all, whether Mr. Gillis’ recol- 
lection of what took place that night, or mine is correct, is not very important. 
The truth of the matter is that this procedure is absolutely in the hands of 
this committee. I submit that if counsel is to be employed by us, it is wise to — 
have him asking questions. He is not to bring out evidence either for or against 
any particular case. It is desirable that he should ask questions such as any 
member of the committee would like him to ask; to bring out evidence such as 
the steering committee would first instruct him on, and to do likewise for 
individual members. That is not to be understood to exclude individual members 
from asking questions. It was not.my thought that the prerogative of any 
member would be lessened. 

If every single member becomes an examiner, it would take a long time. I 
believe, for conciseness alone, the counsel should be used in examining witnesses. 
It would seem to me that the chief matter is conciseness. That is why I think 
counsel should be used to cross-examine witnesses. 

I move that Mr. Robinette proceed. | 

Mr. MacInnis: I passed a motion a moment ago, and I do not think that 
is the proper way to deal with this matter. This committee is in its jurisdiction 
whether counsel should ask questions or not. This committee should exercise 
its prerogative, and I move the motion you have now. 

Mr. Sincratr: I want to say two things. Yesterday I was very impressed 
by the way Mr. Millard delivered his brief, and I was very impressed with the 
way Mr. Robinette was able to bring out the evidence we desired. 


Mr. ArcurpaLp: That is all very well to point out qualifications of lawyers. — 
I do not know how many lawyers we have in this committee. The point is that 
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i oe have the ability to do that. It is up to them to produce for this committee. 


oh was brought out at that meeting that this lawyer was just hired to organize 


a‘ things. 


Mr. Crouu: The last speaker is so concerned about lawyers. The lawyers 
on this committee have all asked that Mr. Robinette conduct the examination, 
if their opinion means anything. It is the ordinary way. We appreciate how 
you laymen feel that he is not needed, but, on the other hand, we feel that he 
is needed. So, we turn over to him that job and we try to fill in where he may fail. 
There is a motion. now. . 

Mr. Homutu: I certainly cannot support the motion made by Mr. Mac- 
Innis for the very fact that we asked that counsel should be organized to get 
the evidence, organized to get the witnesses here and to do all the things that 
we want done, that is, to bring out all the facts. I think there is nothing in the 
‘suggestions which we asked yesterday that would preclude. our solicitor 
or counsel from bringing out evidence, that, perhaps, some of us might not 
think of. 


Mr. Jounsron: Just a word on that, because I was a member of the 


steering committee and this matter was discussed at some length in the steering 
' committee. Personally, I am no lawyer, but I have no objection whatsoever 
- to counsel questioning the witness. I think he should conduct his questioning in 


the manner he sees fit in order to bring out information that is desirable 
upon both sides. I would lke tasay to him: Get quite tough with Mr. Millard. 
I think Mr. Millard would be able to hold his own, from all I have seen of 
him. And I would say to counsel, get equally tough in your questioning of Mr. 


Hilton, a gentleman I do not know: but I imagine Mr. Hilton would be able 
» to take care of himself. And no matter what the questions may be that counsel 
asks witnesses, that does not bar me from asking any questions that I may 
/ desire. 


‘The CHAIRMAN: Right! 


Mr. Jounston: If I consider, at any time, that the counsel has not sufii- 
ciently questioned a witness, I will exercise the privilege which is granted to 


me in this committee of questioning the witness further. But I see no reason 
why counsel should not question the witness. He is an experienced man in his 


profession and I feel certain that any professional man could get the infor- 


mation from a witness in a manner that would be much more satisfactory to 
_ the committee than if it were attempted by an ordinary lay person. If at any 


time I think the counsel is acting unfairly in regard to a witness, I shall make 


_ that known without any hesitation; and I would assume and hope that the 


- counsel, which the committee was unanimous in accepting, will use his judgment 


in being equally fair with all witnesses who come before this committee. 


- Mr. MacInnis: In moving that motion, I do not want it to be taken that 


ie hve anything against lawyers as a profession. I never have had occasion 


to use the services of one. 

Mr. Srncuatr: Well, then, you are very lucky. 

Mr. JoHNston: You are saving money. 

Mr. MacInnis: But if I ever did get into a jam where I thought a good 
lawyer could get me out, I would engage the cleverest and the crookedest lawyer 
I could; but his purpose would not be to bring out information; his purpose 
would be to confuse the information which was being brought out so that those 


“who were dealing with it would not know exactly whether I was guilty or 
innocent. There are some of the members of the committee—and this is 


particularly strange—there are some lawyers in the committee who feel their 
inadequacy to bring out the facts in this case. When Mr. Croll depreciates 
himself in that way, he is not— 
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Mr. Gipson: You had better watch him. 


Mr. MacInnis: —doubtful of something that he may stonneel I just do 
not take Mr. Croll seriously because I am satisfied there would be mighty little 
that he would forget. ‘That applies to other lawyers as well. If any person on 
this committee is unwilling to let a witness go before he is satisfied that he has 
got every bit of information that that witness has which would enable him to 
come to a decision in dealing with this matter, surely he doesn’t expect that 
somebody else could bring that out. The members of this committee are 
intelligent men; they are not dealing with a matter of law; they are dealing 
with the relationship between labour and management, and that is not a legal 
matter. There is no legality about this. We try to avoid legality, and I 
suggest that the members of the committee assume their proper prerogative, that 
of questioning the witnesses themselves. 


Mr. Mclvor: Some people believe in the closed shop; and some people do 
not. I do not think there is a member on this committee who does not want to 
be helpful and who would talk out of turn very much, if he has that spirit. I 
do not want to sit here if I have anything that is helpful and have not an 
opportunity to contribute it. 


Mr. Smirx: The Committee may instruct Mr. Robinette that We occupies | 
the position of an attorney —he knows that already — and that his duty is 
to bring out all the evidence irrespective of who it is from or from what source 
it comes. Certainly let us have no doubt. I think I shall be on my feet before 
this thing is over if he happens to miss something that I think would be helpful. 
I certainly intend to exercise my right just as does Mr. Johnston. 

Mr. Maysanx: I would like to add one word. 

Mr. Homuru: You are out of order because you have already spoken. 

Mr. Maypanx: I think Mr. Homuth would agree that his interjection is 
not particularly helpful. This is the suggestion I was going to make; I fear 
there may be some fear that some members of the committee may be somewhat 
crowded out from asking questions by reason of the counsel having taken up a 
good bit of time. I would suggest to the counsel that he bear in mind that 
that fear does exist in the minds of some members of the committee and that 
an opportunity should be given to them to ask questions. 

The CuarrMan: Are you ready for the question? Here is the motion:— 

It is moved by Mr. MacInnis and seconded by Mr. Gillis: that only 
members of the committee be allowed to question witnesses. 
All those in favour raise their hands? All those against do likewise? I declare 
the motion lost. Now, Mr. Millard, would you please proceed. 


By Mr. Robinette: 


Q. I think I asked you last night, Mr. Millard, as to whether or not your 
officers had referred back to the main — — 


Mr. Crotu: I am on my feet already. We have got to lay down a procedure. 
I can well understand why Molotov and Byrnes haye such a lot of trouble | 
about procedure. I wish there could be nobody else there but the witness. I do 
not think that the witness should be advised while he is on stand. 

Mr. Gipson: What about the estimates? 


Mr. Crouu: I think that the witness should not be advised while he is on 
the stand for the simple reason that we are, later on, going to have the same 
thing ten times over if we establish now the right of other people to advise the 
witnesses. The witnesses can ask for information if they need it and they can 
get it. I am trying to be helpful, if you would only understand. I am indicating 
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to you that we are setting down procedure now and we might as well be ready 
to begin. The witness on the stand is the man to answer the questions and if he 
-wants information, then he can get it. 

Mr. Maysank: I think we should follow the judgement of the witness himself. 
The witness wants to put out all the truth. I do not know that I would agree 
with witnesses own procedure in having counsel sitting alongside of him; but 
that is his business. So, until it begins’to defeat the purposes of the committee, 
let us be as free and easy as we can. 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. Mr. Millard, getting back to last night, I think you indicated— 

Mr. Homutn: I do not know. 

Mr. Gisson: Order! 

Mr. Homurn: I think there is a lot in what Mr. Croll says. The question 
is whether Mr. Millard is going to answer these questions or whether Mr. Joliffe 
is going to answer them. So let us have some understanding as to what the 
procedure is going to be. As Mr. Croll says, let us know where we are. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, | am sorry we cannot get along here, but 

this is what comes of having lawyers. If this committee had decided to carry 
on with its own business we, as members of the committee, could deal with Mr. 
Millard. If Mr. Millard feels that he cannot answer the questions, then some 
other member of his executive or board should answer them. I am not worried 
‘about that at all. I think the suggestion would probably be a good one, and I 
- agree with it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order! It is always the privilege of a witness to refresh 
his memory either through his personal notes or by moving even for the suspension 
of his evidence in order to take a breath. So I think we should proceed now. 


By Mr. Robinette: 
Q. Referring to the question of last night? 
Mr. Stncuatr: Order! 


By Mr. Robinette: 
Q. I asked you whether or not you referred any of those offers of settlement 
back to the rank and file of the union for their consideration, and I think you 
answered “no’’. You have indicated that you want to extend that a bit. So tell 
us what you want to say about that?-A. Before answering the question or 
enlarging upon my answer to that question, I would like, on behalf of labour 
generally, to register a mild protest with this committee. I understood that I was 
coming down here to be a witness and to impart whatever information I could 
that would be helpful to the member's of this committee in the very important 
task that they have undertaken. I did not know that I was to be examined by 
a lawyer who, we always find in the case of industrial disputes, represents the 
employer on a conciliation board. Never to my knowledge has Mr. Robinette 
appeared on the side of labour. He has always appeared on the side of the 
employer. It seems to me to be rather a shame to come down here and again 
face Mr. Robinette in the capacity of counsel for this committee. I am quite 
sure that the committee would be absolutely impartial in its questioning of all 
witnesses, whether those witnesses be on the employer side or on the side of 
labour. However, I am not so sure about Mr. Robinette. 

I would also like to ask for the indulgence of the committee for a moment. 
I would like also to bring up this point: that I made an error in the answer to 
one of the questions yesterday. I would like to correct it. I was asked a 
question whether the Prime Minister replied to a letter which I wrote to him on 
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the 25th March. I regret to say that I answered that I did not believe that he 
had. However, since that time, I have looked back through my files and I find 
an acknowledgment which is signed by the Prime Minister in his own hand- 
writing. It reads as follows:— 


OFFICE OF THE PRIME MINISTER 
CANADA 


Orrawa, March 30, 1946. 


C. H. Miriarp, Esq., 

National Director, 

United Steel Workers of America, 
1207 Bay Street, 

Toronto, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Millard, 

I duly received your letter of the 25th instant, regarding the present 
position of the steel industry and have brought its representations to the 
attention of my colleagues in the government. 


(Sed.) W. L. MACKENZIE KING. 


Before going on with my enlargement of the answer to the question, in connection 
with another question which was answered yesterday, I noticed that there was a 
dossier put in, but a copy of that dossier was not given to the unions. However, 
one of the members of the committee was good enough to show his copy to me 
and I noticed in the back there was a statement by the Department of Labour 
regarding certain offers that were made. I do not think that statement 1s correct 
or complete. There is, in that statement by the Department of Labour, some- 
thing regarding a proposal made, but there was one very important part left out. 
I will draw it to your attention as I read the letter which contains the basis of 
that proposal. This letter is dated July 8, 1946 and reads as follows:— 


July 8, 1946. 
Mr. A. MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, © 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. MacNamara: 

To avoid any possibility of misunderstanding I wish to confirm our 
recent conversation concerning the wage-hour dispute between our union 
and the three steel companies by putting on record the proposal which 
was made to you and Mr. Maclean and later repeated to the Minister of 
Labour. Substantially the same proposals has been given to Commissioner 
Roach. 

It will be recalled that the proposal was made contingent on two 
reservations: (1) that it apply to each of the three corporations and 
(2) that it be accepted and made effective without the necessity of strike 

- action. It was made, as I pointed out, in a sincere effort to avoid any 
interruption in the production of vitally-needed steel and coke and,-at the 
same time, to provide our people with a minimum standard of living 
required for health and decency. It constitutes an irreducible minimum 
settlement of our wage claim. 

I stated that I was prepared to recommend to our National Advisory 
Committee that they accept the following settlement :— | 

1. An 8 cent per hour wage increase across the board, retroactive 
to April 1, 1946. | 
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2h 0A Race 74 cent per hour wage increase across the board, effective 
© October 1, 1946. 


3. ihe of April 1, 1946, a standard work of 44 hours, all hours 
worked after 48 a week to be overtime. 


4. As of October 1, 1946, all hours worked after 44 per week to be 
paid for at overtime rates. 

Since talking to you I have conferred with other members of our 
National Negotiating Committee and they have agreed, providing satis- 

_ factory assurances can be given that the above program will be made 
effective, to recommend such a settlement to our National Advisory 
Committee and to the union. 

I must point out, however, that if the proposal made is not accepted 
by noon on Friday, July 12, we must notify the companies that a strike 
will take place as soon as certain equipment can be shut down, or within 
three days. If a strike does take place we will, of necessity, vigorously 
support our claim for $33.60 minimum pay for a 40 hour week, for union 
security and for two, weeks’ vacation after five years’ service. 

I am enclosing copies of the information on reduced labour costs at , 
Algoma which I showed you and the minister and which he asked us to 

_ place in his hands as soon as copies could be made. 

Trusting that the proposals will be accepted and strike action thereby 
averted, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 


(eed) Gi Ae MILLARD, 
National Director, 
Umnted Steelworkers of America. 


I want to place on the record also, together with the letter, because it was an 
enclosure, a copy of a summary of the production record in Sault Ste. Marie, 
from 1939 to 1945; also the payroll increase over the same period of time. I 
would like to point out to the members of the committee—though you will 
receive it in the minutes or in the proceedings, that it shows that the payroll 
increased from 1939 to 1945 from $3,704,186 in 1939 to $8,838,557 in 1945. 
Those are the figures submitted by the corporation. At the same time, tonnage 
increased from 202,904 tons in 1939 to 665,889 tons in 1945 which shows that, 
(1) With estimated working force of 3,000 in 1939, per man production was 
67 tons. annually. (2) With actual working force of 3,638 in 1945, per man 
production was 183 tons annually. Note: This is an increase of 173 per cent in 
per man productivity, in the war years, 1939 to 1945. (3) Shows payroll 
(annual) increased by 133 per cent from 19389 to 1945. (4) Shows production 
(annual) increased by 221 per cent from 1939 to 1945. (5) Labour cost of 
production per ton ingot steel in 1939 was $18 approximately. (6) And when 
the same ton was produced in 1945, the labour cost of production was $13, 
approximately. That is, $5 less in the labour costs. 


By \Right Hon. Mr. Howe: 


Q. Have you the increase on capital investments for the same period.—A. 
No, that figure could be obtained by the management. 

Q. About $25,000,000—A. That was mostly government money; it did not 
come from the shareholders, it came from the government. I would like also to 
place on the record in answer to a question which was asked yesterday, I believe 
by Mr. Smith, a telegram which was sent to the Hon. James IIsley, Minister 
of Finance, dated March 21,1946. The members of the committee will recall that 
I said it was some time in late March that we had discovered a note or article in 
the Hvenng Post. This refers to it. The telegram reads as follows:— 


\ 
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‘March 21, 1946. 
Hon. JAMEs ILsuey, : \ 
Minister of Finance, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa. 


Apparently authoritative report in current financial publication 
states steel prices to be increased prior to establishment of new levels 
Stop Urge no steel price increase be authorized until companies have met 
fair wage demands of Steelworkers Union and have proved inability to 
pay without price increase Stop Price ceilings already removed without 
consultation with labour have created dangerous precedent and further 
action in this direction can only be interpreted as government guarantee of © 
profits to employers without regard to the already low living standards 
of Canadian steelworker which are being further decreased by steadily 
mounting cost.of living. 

(Signed) C. H. MILLARD, 


National Director,» 
United Steelworkers of America. 
c.c. Don Gordon, 
Chairman of Wartime Price and Trade Board, 
Ottawa. 


c.c. A. R. Mosher, President, 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 
230 Laurier Ave. West, Ottawa. 


A copy of the telegram was sent to the chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board and to A. R. Mosher, president of the Canadian Congress of Labour. 

It will be recalled by the members of the committee that I said to you 
yesterday that certain conversations took place. I believe that also was in answer 
to Mr. Smith regarding the steel price increase and the question of whether 
or not we could ascertain that wage increase were included therein. I have two 
letters which I would like to place on the record in regard to that matter, in 
order to amplify the answer which I gave. This letter is addressed to Mr. Frank 
Jones, secretary, United Steelworkers of America, 24 Bushell Avenue, Toronto 8, 
Ontario. It is signed by the chairman of Prices Board, Mr. Donald Gordon. 
The letter is as follows:— ! 


Tuer WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 


490 Sussex Street, 
Ottawa, Ontario, 
April 4th, 1946. 
Mr. FrRanK JONES, . 
Secretary, United 
Steelworkers of America, 
24 Bushell Avenue, 
Toronto 8, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Jones: 


I have your letter of March 31st, and I note that Locail No. 2946 
protests the raising of steel prices before wages were adjusted, and sug- — 
vests that it was not necessary to raise steel prices. The question you raise — 
is a very important one affecting the administration of price control, and 
you have my assurance that we have given the whole problem a good 
deal of consideration. 
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I think you will agree that our duty should be concerned primarily 
- with the prevention of inflation by the enforcement of price control. As 
you can imagine, the operation of price control is a very difficult task. 
It is bad enough trying to determine what are appropriate price ceilings 
and enforcing these ceilings. The administration of price control, however, 
- would long since have broken down if we had become involved in discus- 
sions between employers and employees on the subject of fair wages, or 
any other phase of labour relations. As we see it, our duty is to take 
all appropriate steps to prevent an inflationary rise in the cost of living. 
Consequently, we are very much concerned about anything which affects 
costs of production, including increases in wage rates or increases in the 
cost of raw materials. But in dealing with the large number of applica- 
tions for price fixations on new goods which come to the board as war 
production turns over to civilian production, or in dealing with applica- 
tions for price adjustments to meet higher costs, it would be quite im- 
possible to require that all interests be present and different viewpoints 
debated. The only practical basis on which price control can be admini- 
stered is for the board to determine what adjustments in ceiling prices 
‘should, and can be, made within the framework of the stabilization policy. 
If we were to do otherwise, the administration of price control could 
easily break down because of the delay and confusion that wouid re- 
sult. In taking this attitude the board does not believe that the interests 
of labour are prejudiced thereby. Indeed, by placing manufacturers in 
a definite position in respect to the future prices of their products, we cre 
surely establishing a definite basis on which negotiations between all 
parties can proceed. At the same time, this action ensures an upper limit 
to the increase in prices, thereby preventing a major rise in the cost of 
living, and protecting the “real wages of labour’. I believe that labour 
has a far bigger stake in maintaining the workability of the price ceilings 
than in allowing a situation to develop where a constantly rising money 
wage is pursuing a steadily rising cost of living. The latter course always 
ends disastrously for the wage-earner, both in terms of diminishing pur- 
chasing power and wages, and also in terms of economic disorganization 
and subsequent unemployment.. The recent increase authorized in the 
price of steel products has been delayed for some years. Such increases 
were required to meet the wartime increase in wages and other costs of 
production. It was possible to postpone an adjustment of prices while 
the war was on because other factors, including war work, helped to off- 
set the effect of higher costs of production. It was not possible to post- 
pone the necessary adjustment of prices much longer. Had we done so, 
there was danger that production would be retarded an unemployment 
might result. 
I hope you will not think that I am arguing against wage increases. 
I am merely saying that, if we are to continue to control prices, any price 
adjustments found necessary ought to precede wage negotiations, rather 
than follow them. . 
Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) D. GORDON. 


Chairman. 


I read that into the record because I think this committee would be interested 
to know the policy that has been followed, where labour in fact has been told 
that there are wage increases in the price increase, but you go and get them from 
your employer. That is what we have been told exactly, through the agency 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. And the funny part is that when you 
go to get them, the employer always says, “No.” 
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There is another letter which I would like to place on the record, which : 
is addressed to me by the Industrial Relations Director of the Department of - 
Labour, and which followed after this discussion had taken place. The letter 
reads: | 


8 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Orrawa, May 31, 1946. 
Mr. C. H. Miuuarp, 
National Director, 
United Steelworkers of America, 
1207 Bay Street, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Millard: 


Thank you for your letter of May 28th in which you advised me of 
your discussions with the “big three” steel companies. 

While you were away from your office I kept closely in touch with 
Mr. Kidd, particularly on the negotiations with Steleo and Algoma, and — 
the department certainly has no complaint with respect to the co-operation 
we have had from your organization in that regard. ! 

I was rather surprised that all three companies would take the ~ 
position that the recent increase in the price of steel granted by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board was needed to make up for the 
increased costs of production during the war. I had been given to 
understand that some allowance was made to take care of current 
demands on the part of the workers. 

You will, I know, inform us in due time of any developments which 
may take place on or before June 8th, which is the date you have set — 
in your letter for the receipt of counterproposals from Dosco and Algoma. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Sgd.) M. M. MACLEAN, 
Director of Industrial Relations. 


That, Mr. Chairman, brings me to the question asked by the counsel. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Before you leave those, may I ask just one question, Mr. Chairman? 
In the enclosure which you read, where you gave the percentage of increase of 
steel per man, measured in tons, I think it was from 67 tons up to 183 tons, 
I thought that percentage was very high. How do you account for that 
increase? Is it because of efficiency among the workmen, or do other features . 
enter into it?—A. I would not take all the credits for labour, although they . 
are undoubtedly entitled to a fair share of the credit in that regard. Labour | 
did work longer hours as the war progressed, though I do not know that that 
increased the efficiency of labour; but I think the Hon. Mr. Howe has partially 
touched upon the question when he stated that there was a great deal of improve- 
ment in the facilities in this corporation which were provided out of public 
funds or out of special depreciation allowances which were permitted to this 
corporation for the building of extra blast furnaces, extra coke ovens, and extra 
rolling mills and equipment. It was due to a combination of efficiency plus extra 
facilities and extra work, that is, labour itself that an increase was arrived at 
in the productivity which was achieved. 

Q. You do not attribute the whole of the increase to the fact that the 
working man became more efficient; you say only a share of it was due to his 
increased efficiency. Could you give a figure on that? 
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By Right Hon. Mr. Howe: 


 ___Q. You suggested that all the improvements were written off at the expense 
of the Crown?—A. No. 
es Q. Well then, some? I would point out that there is a $19,000,000 blast 
furnace in that plant which is owned by the Crown and which is rented to the 
Algoma Steel Company at a rental which represents a fair return on the 
-investment.—A. I requested the privilege of enlarging upon that answer because 
I did not think the record indicates the exact position that has taken place in 
nearly every step of the proceedings. We have reported back to the local 
unions involved in this dispute both in the subsidiary plants and in the larger 
plants of these three corporations. It would not be fair if, after we received 
a tentative proposal of 8 cents from Algoma Steel and a tentative proposal 
through the Department of Labour, through the commissioner, that these matters 
would be reported back. The 10 cent figure was reported back and I would 
like to say that its rejection has been unanimous at the largest meeting ever 
held in the history of our union. The membership has been informed through 
special membership meetings. Their executive has acted upon their behalf 
and it has been co-ordinated through the National Advisory Council representing 
all unions throughout Canada. We have reported back every proposal to 
_the membership and have had their reaction before it -was finally rejected by 
the National Advisory Committee. I would like to make that quite clear. 


By Mr. Gibson: 


| Q. It was done by secret ballot?—A. It seems to me that the members of 
Parliament, once they have a mandate from their constituencies, would not toss 
everything back or have a secret ballot upon every question that comes before 
them. All we have done is to have the proposals which were made to us 
reported back and to receive their reaction to those proposals. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. I was a member of this committee which gave the steering committee 
full power to pick a qualified labour lawyer. That is why I was so disturbed 
to hear Mr. Millard’s protest that Mr. Robinette has only acted for the employer 
in labour cases. I think in fairness to the members of this committee who were on 
the steering committee, and certainly as far as the record is concerned, Mr. 
Robinette and that gentleman who is sitting next to him, Mr. Lieff, the junior 
counsel, should give to this committee the same sort of biography that Mr. 
Millard was asked to give, by a member of this committee, in respect to labour | 
cases, and as to his war services. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: Mr. Robinette was chosen by the Minister of Justice. 
He asked a very large panel of lawyers to accept the job but was unable to get 
anyone. It happens to be the holiday time in the legal fraternity. In fact, I 
think he asked seven or eight before he asked Mr. Robinette. 

Mr. Robinette is a counsel in Toronto and has acted for my department 
in certain cases. He has a very large practice. Now, with respect to his being 
a labour lawyer, he is as free as a bird to take cases from wherever they may 
come. 

Mr. Stncxarr: In Vancouver, which is a strong union town, there are certain 
lawyers who are known to be definite labour counsel, while there are other 
lawyers who are inevitably to be found on the side of industry. I would like 
neither kind to act for this committee. I would like to have a man who took 
all cases, sometimes representing industry and sometimes representing labour. 
Iam keen on this matter of war preference. I am convinced that there may 
have been some measure of that behind the question asked of Mr. Millard. I am 
glad to hear that he was a Sergeant-Major in the last war. What experience 
has Mr. Robinette had in both labour matters and unions? 
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The CuatrMan: Order! I think that discussion is out of order because the 
steering committee has made a very thorough study and I have reported its 
appointment to the committee which has accepted the report and concurred in it. 

Mr. Crouu: This committee authorized the steering committee. Mr. Robi- 
nette is one of the best counsel in the province of Ontario and I know the 
province of Ontario. I do not care which side he has been on in the past, I 
know he will do a job here. You authorized the chairman to pick him, in the 
steering committee; you authorized the chairman and the chairman did the 
only reasonable thing he could do, he consulted the Minister of Justice, and it 
was upon the recommendation of the Minister of Justice that he made the 
appointment. Every appointment is made on that basis. 


Mr. Maypank: Anyway, the lawyers don’t bother about it; it is always 


open season on them. 

Mr. Crotu: No, but the accusation was made. I did not take any objection 
to Mr. Millard’s objection, it is true; but you must realize when a lawyer gets 
into a certain groove, he stays in it. ¢ 

The CHamrMAN: Order, please! I ruled that this discussion was out of order. 
I would like to proceed with the witness. 

Mr. MacInnis: There are two phases to this discussion, and it is not out of 
order. I was saying to-day how the committee had got itself into a jam, and) 
now they get into another one. | 

Yesterday, when Mr. Millard was asked to give a biography of himself and 
I got up and protested, there were no oh-ohs from the committee. 

If Mr. Millard is asked to give a history of his activities from birth to the 
present day, then it is proper to ask that of any other person who comes here. 

Mr. Crotu: Mr. Robinette is not giving evidence. 

The CuHamRMAN: Order, please. 

I rule that all discussion on the merits or demerits as to the counsel is out of 
order. If the honourable gentleman will challenge my rule, he may do so. 

Mr. MacInnis: I want to make a point of privilege. I made it quite clear 


in the committee that I did not know the persons engaged. They were Eastern. 


lawyers, and I did not know them. I agree with Mr. Sinclair that we do not want 
a lawyer who has a civil practice in defending labour, or one who was defending 
industrial establishments. What we wanted was a lawyer who was not engaged 
in either. I did not know either one of these men who were engaged. 

We are seeking all the information we can get. I think if the lawyer, who 
has been appointed, asks anything that any member of the: committee thinks 
is unfair we can check up on him, and tell him not to answer, 

I would say that if we want to hurry and settle the strike that we get along 
with business, and we do not fight amongst ourselves. 


C. H. Millard, National Director, United Steelworkers of America, 
recalled: 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. Mr. Millard, in your brief you make the submission that steel is a basic 
industry of national scope and national importance, and therefore, should be 
designated as a national employer, or be dealt with on a national basis. Would 
you mind explaining what that specifically means?—A. First of all, I crave the 
indulgence of the committee to say that while I raised a point of protest, I want 


the committee to know that there was nothing personal in the matter. I have 


always looked upon Mr. Robinette as a very fair member of the Bar. 
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In connection with a national industry business, coal is regarded as being 

of national scope, and shipbuilding is the same, but in the steel business, it is 
- regional. All our local trouble, except those having to do with mining, has to be 
referred to the regional ‘boards, and they deal with them within the boundary 
of their experience in regions. That was one of the reasons we found that in 
_ Nova Scotia the matter had to go to Halifax. 

Q. Your objection, from the wage standpoint, is that it is being dealt with 
the regional board and appealed to the national board?—A. Yes. That means 
a long drawn-out process, which has been detrimental on arriving at our demands. 

The second item is that these corporations operate on an inter-provincial 
basis. Dominion Coal and Steel Company has a number of subsidiaries in different 
provinces. Algoma Steel Corporation is solely confined, as far as I know, to 
Ontario. The Steel Company of Canada has a number of branches of the firm 
operating in Ontario and Quebec. 

We, therefore, find that in the field of labour relations, and in the field of 
wages, that we have to deal with laws in the various provinces regarding labour 
relations. We feel that there is not adequate solution in achieving national 
standards in a basic industry unless it is on a national basis. 

@. You do not mean by your brief that you expect all the companies to 
bargain with you jointly?—A. No, we want a master agreement for the corpora- 
tion. For each individual corporation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Covering its respective plants?—A. Yes 

Q. From the wage standpoint, you are submitting that the matter should be 
controlled by the national board?—A. Yes. 

, Q. On page 5 of your submission, Mr. Millard, you say that you used all the 
machinery available for the settlement of this dispute. Did you not go, in 
Ontario, to the Ontario Regional Board?—A. In the first place, in trying to 
settle our dispute with these corporations, we have gone through the board on 
past occasions. 

Q. In connection with your last attempts, did you, first of all, apply to the 

Ontario board?—A. No; we never got to the point where we could get an 
_ application or a joint application before the board. 

Q. What do you mean by that?—A. We have found in going before boards 
so much time is involved in the regional or provincial hearings, and then by way 
of delay, that the corporations appealed to the national board when the award 
did not suit its purpose, that we decided that it was impossible to start on that 
process again. 

Q. Putting it bluntly, you decided to take action instead of using the govern- 
- ment machinery?—A. Instead of using a board. 

Q. You give as your reason for that, the fact that the board delayed the 
matter?—A. Yes; and the fact that the board had the right of only such a limited 

increase that it could not have granted what we asked. 
| Q- You realize that under P.C. 2432 that a wage board may authorize an 
increased wage now, if they are of the opinion that it is just and reasonable. 
Did you consider that, as a matter of policy?—A. Mr. Robinette and members 
_ of the committee, I would like to say that it has been our experience throughout 
_the war that in every wage control order there is included a “fair and reasonable’ 
wording. It is totally a matter of interpretation, and we find that every time 
those words are in an order, the regional board has brought into Ottawa and 
instructed as to what is fair and reasonable. When we have it from the Minister 
_in the House of Commons that ten cents is fair and reasonable, then we must 
assume that ten cents is the limit that those boards will give. 

Hon. Mr. Mrrcueuui: In connection with my statement in the House of 
Commons; I said I thought that ten cents was a fair settlement in that particular 
_ dispute. I remember my friend Gillis asking me the following day if there was 

any limit, and I said no. Do you remember that? 
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Mr. Griuis: Yes, that is right. 


“By Mr. Gillis: 


Q. Has it been your experience that the labour board, in the case of the 
American Can Company where a 15 cents award was made, that the operators 
ignored that entirely and the workers are still waiting the board’s decision?—A. 
T think the member of the committee is possibly dealing with two question. I 
would like to explain to the members of the committee that in the American 
Can Company case, a controller was put in the plant and the employees of the 
company returned under controllership and worked out an agreement with the 
employer, and they made a joint application to the regional board in Vancouver, 
and the regional board heard the case and disallowed the application. Then a 
joint appeal was made to the national board and representatives of both the 
company and the workers came to Ottawa and again put the matter before the 
national board, and the national board turned down the joint application simply 
because it was in excess of the policy being adopted by the boards at the time. 

Recently, and I think the members of the committee should know this 
because they are interested in resolving all disputes, not just this dispute, the 
employees and the management of the American Can Company in Vancouver 
have come to an agreement of 15 cents an hour across the board, but they are 
afraid to put that before the regional board because they have placed it before 
the national board, and the regional board has nothing to follow but the obvious 
policy that is trying to be imposed at the moment and they feel they will disallow 
about 5 cents of that application, and then the only next step would be to appeal 
to the national board, which might be a very long drawn-out process. The 
difference between 15 and 10; and all the time these employees, and even this 
employer has agreed. An employer just south of the border has increased wages 
184 cents. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Without increasing prices?—A. Without increasing prices. I do not 
know. They got their price increase from the American government and they 
got 184 cents increase in the United States; but here we are unable to accept 
that increase or arrive at it jointly between ourselves and the employer because 
of the policy of the War Labour Board. I do not mind telling the members of 
this committee that by the 1st of August this year, as I have already indicated — 
to the Minister of Labour, unless some way may be found whereby an agree- 
ment can be reached between the employer and labour and ratified by this 
board, then there is going to be further dislocation of industry in this country, 
it just cannot be helped; because, if you stop them from arriving at an mg 
ment through collective bargaining, there will be differences. 

The CuairmMan: When will the committee meet again? 

Mr. Stncuatr: 8 o’clock to-night. 

The CHARMAN: 8 o'clock? 

Mr. Stncuair: I move that we sit at 8 o’clock. 


The Witness: I wonder if I might ask the chairman and the members of 
the committee: yesterday I presented what I believed was a_ preliminary 
statement; it did not constitute a brief; it was not a brief, but a preliminary 
statement. I would like to know if the committee will wish a brief to be 
presented supporting our demands? 

Mr. Crouu: I think so, by all means: anything you like, by all means. 

Mr. Srncuatr: I move that we meet again at 8 o’clock to-night. 


Mr. Crouu: We would not be able to finish with Mr. Millard. I want to ‘z 
have a chance to read the evidence and ask him questions in the light of it. I | 
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think everybody else does too. Let us have an opportunity to look at the evi- 


dence and start again with Mr. Millard on Monday morning, and then we can 
- follow with Mr. Hilton 


Mr. Stncuair: We will have to finish with Mr. Millard first. 

Mr. Crotn: I do not see how you can finish with Mr, Millard to-night. 

Mr. Stncuair: Then there is no use in calling any more men here until 
we do. 

Mr. Crout: Well he could stand aside for cross examination later. He 
will always be available here. 

The Cuarrman: What is the decision of the committee? 

» Mr. Mactnnis: I think we should proceed this evening. This committee 
was organized in a hurry. The statement was made by the Prime Minister 
in reply to Mr. Smith in the afternoon; and at half past nine that evening I 
got a notice there was to be a meeting of the industrial relations committee 
and we met. There was no time to be lost. Here we are meeting to hear a 


_ witness who came all the way from Hamilton, yet we keep him here for two 
hours a day. If these witnesses want to go on, I think they should proceed. 


Mr, Jounston: I think they should go on this evening, too. 
Mr. Case: I think we should meet at 8 o’clock to-night. 
The Cuarrman: All right, we will meet again at 8 o’clock to-night. Order, 


I have a telegram that I propose to send to the three steel companies. It reads 
as follows:— 


Your attendance required before the Industrial Relations Committee, 
House of Commons, on Monday, July 22nd, at 4 o’clock. 


(Sed.) MAURICE LALONDE, 


Chairman. 


The committee adjourned at 6 p.m. to meet again at 8 o’clock to-night. 


EVENING SESSION 


The committee resumed at 8 p.m. 
The Cuairman: Will you proceed, Mr. Millard? 


Mr. C. H. Millard, recalled. 


By Mr. Robinette: 
Q. Mr. Millard, for a few minutes to-night I should like to take you through 


the course of negotiation with a view to determining on séveral matters how 
far the union and the company are really apart, and if I might I should like 
to deal with wages first. I understood that your original demand for an increase 


was 193 cents per hour across the board. Is that correct?—A. Yes. 
Q. I suppose that 194 cents per hour figure was not erabbed out of the 


air, but there was some basis or principle behind your selecting 194 cents. 


Would you cae to indicate whether that is so or not?—A. The 194 cents arises 
out of the amount of money which we feel is required for a health and decency 
standard of living based on $1,750 a year divided by the number of working 
weeks and on the basis of 40 hours per week. We do not believe that steel 
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workers or other workers can work more than 40 hours and provide the amount 
of employment that these industries should provide for the returning personnel 
from the services or from displaced war work. So that the question of wages 
is also coupled with hours, and 40 hours into a minimum of $83.60, which is 
approximately $1,750 a year, gives you 84 cents an hour minimum rate, and 
that, taken from the 644 cents, leaves 193 cents increase to get to the 844 cent 
rate and the $33.60 per week. I might say that while most of the steel 
companies in continuous operations are working for 48 hours, there are a great 
many people in the industry, even in the steel companies themselves, that are 
only working 40 hours—some 42, some 43. In the case of Stelco, the Steel 
Company of Canada, in their big plant in Hamilton, the average number of 
hours worked, counting all those who are working 48 hours or more, is 45 
hours a week at the present time, meaning that a great many are only working 
40, 42 and other hours under 48. So we felt that $33.60, being some $2 less 
than the amount stated to be required for health and decency by the Toronto 
Welfare Council for the average Canadian family, was the very minimum on 
which people could be expected to live in health and decency in Canada. That 
is how we arrived at the 194 cents an hour wage increase, or $33.60 based on 
40 hours a week. , 

Mr. Maypanx: Mr. Chairman, would counsel in due course ask for a - 
statement of the hours of work of different classes and the wages paid? 

Mr. Sincuarr: Ask it yourself. 

Mr. Maypanxk: Excuse me, I am conducting my own operations. 

The CHAIRMAN: You can ask that yourself, Mr. Maybank. It is your 
right to put any questions you like to the witness. 

Mr. Stncuarr: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Maypank: I do not wish to interfere with the course of the enquiry, 
as long as counsel has that in mind. ; 

The CHamman: But I must point out very definitely that every member 
of the committee has the right to rise in his seat and ask any question he 
wishes of the witness. : 

Mr. Maypanx: Mr. Chairman, I am quite aware of that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Maypanx: I only took the method of doing it that way because, in 
my judgment, it was the better way of doing it; that is all. I quite realize 
that no person would strive to keep me from asking a question. I put it the 
other way because it may be better; that 1s all. 

Mr. Srncuarr: We are glad we have a lawyer to help you. 

The CuatrmMan: Would you be kind enough to answer Mr. Maybank’s 
question, Mr. Millard? 

Mr. Roprnerre: We will deal with Mr. Maybank’s question now, if 
you like. ; 

Mr. Maypanx: Whenever it is convenient to you, it will suit me. 

Mr. Roptnetrre: It is logical to do it at the moment. 

The Wrrnuss: The hours of work question it seems to me would be better 
handled if it came from the management. They have the records and can give 
the exact hours that everyone in their employ is working. If we wanted to be 
accurate, we would have to go over and find out the exact hours that the 
employees are working before I could accurately answer your question. 

Mr. Maypank: That is quite all right. 

The Wirness: You will have an opportunity of getting that, 1 presume, _ 
from management when they appear here. 4 
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eNit  Maypann: That will be all right, then. 


By Mr. Robinette: 


‘QQ. By way of general indication, from your knowledge are some of them on 
the 48 hour week?—A. That is the standard work week for the continuous 
operations particularly throughout the steel industry. 

Q. In arriving at your figure of 193 cents per hour, which you regard as a 
justifiable increase, do you take into consideration any differentials in the 
cost of living across Canada? I mean, we are dealing with an industry which 
carrier on business in different localities and it is well known, I think, that 
the actual cost of living differs. Has that been considered by you?——A; It) ig 
true that there are some small differentials in the cost of living index as between 
the various industrial centres. But it is also true that in the materials or in the 
things that the workers in the steel industry and the other industries have to 
buy—such as food, clothing, and shelter—there is not very much difference. 
In fact, the cost of living is higher in some places than one would expect. 
I would say that the cost of living index is not a very good guide because 
often times you will find that where there are low wages, the cost of living is a 
little lower there simply because the people have not the money to have the 
same standard of living as they have elsewhere. Therefore the cost of living is 
slightly less. If the wages were the same you would find that there would be 
very little, if any, difference in the cost of living index in the various indus- 
trial centres of this county. I might say in that regard that it has always been 
a strange thing to me why it is that people have accepted the idea of a differential 
between British Columbia, we will say, and the rest of Canada; because I do not 
think it can be demonstrated that the cost of living in Vancouver is any higher 
than it is in the city of Montreal or Toronto; in fact, I think in some instances 
it is less in that area than it is elsewhere. 

Mr. Sincuair: Hear, hear. 


| The Witness: So that does not justify a difference in the rate. We are 
therefore determined that, in so far as the steel industry is concerned, there 
should be uniform rates and no discrimination against people because of their 
geographical position in Canada. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, might I interject a question here? 

The CHarrman: Yes. 


By Mr. Macinnis: 


Q. Was the price increase granted by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
the same in all the steel industries, no matter where they were located?—A. There 
was one order issued and it applied throughout the entire industry, no matter 
where it was located, whether it was in Nova Scotia or elsewhere. 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. It was uniform across the board?—A. Yes, it was uniform across the 
board. : 
- Q. I judge from the evidence of the document you filed, that during the 
course of negotiations, with a view to compromise, you tempered your demands 
at some stage to 15 cents an hour. Is that correct?_—A. In an attempt to avert 
strike action and therefore the disruption of productivity in Canada, we did 
offer to compromise to some extent; realizing that it was not possible for 
management to immediately drop the hours down to 40, we were willing to 
compromise the money returns and to temporize the question of the reduction 
of hours at the same time, and therefore we reduced our demand for the 40 hour 
week by granting a 44 hour week and we lowered the 195 cents figure to 
1535 cents and overtime after 44 hours. 
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By Mr. Archibald: 


Q. I should like to interject a question here. Has there been any case 
where 15 cents has been granted; and if so, where?—A. 15 cents plus overtime 


after 44 hours for 6 months of the year, and overtime after 40 hours for the 


other 6 months of the year was granted to the west coast loggers and the 
west coast logging industry, including sawmills on the west coast. 


By Mr. Gibson: 
Q. Would you say logging conditions were as continuous as your employ- 


ment in the steel industry?—A. There may be some off seasons, but that — 


certainly does not apply to the sawmills. The sawmills are as continuous as the 
steel industry. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. I represent a lot of sawmill workers. I understood it was 48 hours in 
the summertime and 40 hours in, the winter, an average of 44 hours. You said 
44 hours and 40.—A. No. I said they got overtime after 44 hours for 6 months. 

Mr. Gipson: That is quite right. 


The Wrirness: And overtime after 40 hours in the other 6 months in 
the year. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Before you leave that 194 cents, Mr. Millard pointed out that one of 
the reasons for establishing that price was the cost of living throughout the 
country and the living standards of the workers; another was to provide jobs. 
I was Just wondering there if there was any consideration given as to the 
profits that the companies were making; in other words, whether the companies 
could afford to pay 194 cents an hour and what method did the unions have in 
arriving at the profits of a company?—A. Well, I should like to complete the 
answer to the question asked regarding instances of the granting of 15 cents 
an hour. Then I will be pleased to go on with the further question of the 
ability of the companies to pay and what the unions do about that. 

Mr. Apamson: Might I ask Mr. Millard a question with reference to logging. 
Is it not true that when Mr. Justice Sloane gave the 15 cents an hour, one of 
the reasons given in the judgment was that logging was a 10-month operation 
during the summer months, on account of the fire hazard)? 

Mr. Grsson: And snow. : 

Mr. Apamson: And logging was seriously curtailed. 

The Wirness: I do not know what the reasons were, but I do know that they 
gave it across the board. If there were disabilities in regard to some sections of 
the industry before the 15 cents was given, the same disabilities now are preva- 
lent on the same scale; because the sawmill operations which are continuous 
operations and the making of plywood and so on have received the 15 cents as 
well, and they are not troubled by seasonal employment. Also that is true of 
the papermakers union who jointly agreed with their employers, and I believe 
have an application not yet granted before the regional board in British Columbia. 
I wanted to go on with that by saying that as to the interior woodworking 


industry of British Columbia it was stated by the Minister of Labour in the ; 


House of Commons, I believe, that they received a 10 cent award, but I do not 
think the minister made it plain that there were also adjustments in wages made 
to those same workers before the 10 cents was granted, and that the adjustment 


plus 10 cents plus the overtime provisions gives them actually, in some instances, 
much more than 15 cents. It certainly was conveyed to the country by the 
minister that 10 cents was the settlement in that case. 10 cents was not the | 


entire settlement. It was only a part of it. 
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By Mr. Case: 
Q. I think it should be noted that the settlement made with regard to 
lumbering was applicable only to British Columbia because the Ontario loggers 
did not receive that benefit. Therefore there is a regional settlement.—A. They 
were not on strike, however. 


By Mr. Robinette: 

- Q. Would you answer Mr. Johnston’s question?—A. That is the question 
regarding the ability of the company to pay. There is no question about it that 
if that is going to be the measuring rod then those companies who are well able to 
pay ought to be paying far more than 15 cents if you are going to take the com- 

panies who are not able to pay and say they should not pay 15 cents. 

Mr. Grsson: You cannot pay it if you have not got it. 

The Wirness: I cannot see why the employees should be victims. of 
inefficiency, lack of capitalization, lack of modernization, lack of being competi- 
tive in an industry. I cannot see why that should be visited upon those who are 
doing their best and making their contribution to industry on the same scale as 
workers elsewhere. There may be some companies in the steel industry who are 
notable to pay. They may claim that their particular operation does not pay 
dividends for the investment made, but it is true that some companies who plead 
inability to pay also have paid dividends in the past year and the entire corpora- 
tion shows a profit of something over $3,000,000. 

Q. You are speaking of a steel company?—A. One of the steel companies. 

Q. Which one?—A. Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation. In the case of 
the Steel Company of Canada— 


By Mr. Homuth: 

Q. You say they had a profit of $3,000,000. Perhaps it might be well to find 
out what is the capitalization before you start to stress the amount of money 
that was paid. Let us have it as against the capital invested—A. May I 
respectfully suggest to the member that you can get that information from the— 

Q. That is quite al! right, but I do not think you should make the statement 
here that the company made $3,000,000 profit. It might have been on a basis _ 
of $3,000,000 investment or $6,000,000 or $10,000,000, or $15,000,000. We do 
not know. 

Mr. ArcHIBALD: So what? 

Mr. Homutu: That is putting a wrong impression before the committee. 

Mr. MacInnis: No, he is not. : 

Mr. Rosinette: Mr. Millard suggests we should get that information from 
the company. 

The Witness: That is right. 

Mr. Grsson: He must have that. 

The Wirness: We have the accounts here. 
| Mr. Maypanxk: If the witness has the information I have no doubt he would 
be quite willing to give it. 

The Wrrness: I will be glad to file it with the committee if they wish it. — 

Mr. Mayspanxk: Whenever you have it I-submit you ought to assist this com- 
mittee. If it turns out afterwards to be in error no person will hold Mr. Millard 
to account for that. 

The Wirness: I may say we will cover that in the brief if that would be 
‘satisfactory to the committee. I wanted to go on to say— 
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By Mr. Johnston: . 

Q. Before you leave that— —A. I am not going to leave it. I want to get 
back to it. I wanted to say in order to clear up this point about negotiations, 
because that is the question Mr. Robinette asked, how far we had got on that 
point. Stelco offered 5 cents per hour, and that was the only offer we received 
from them. There was no question of the inability of the company to pay. In 
fact the company told us through their spokesman, the general manager, that 
they were not pleading inability to pay but that they just were not going to 
pay. I do not see how they could plead inability to pay in view of the fact 
they made $1,150,000 net last year besides all the excess profits taxes they paid, 
and in addition to the $5 increase they have now received which will approximate 
$5,000,000 additional revenue this year for that particular corporation. 


By Mr. Case: 

@. Did the Steel Company of Canada at one time have a profit sharing 
plan with their employees, and have they now?—A. The Steel Company of 
Canada, before the cost of living bonus was paid, had a bonus system by which 
some of the profits were ploughed back to the employees through quarterly 
bonuses. When the cost of living bonus was brought into being they discontinued 
the sharing plan with their employees. 

Q. They have not had it in effect since?—A. Not since that time. 

Mr. ArcuipaLp: Now that you have got that far with Steleo—I gather that 
is the Hamilton plant? 

The Wirness: That is right. | | 

Mr. Arcursatp: Now that you have got that far that you have only had 
them offer 54 cents and you are out on strike I see by recent press reports it is 
a very dynamic or electric situation down there, and is there any way that we can 
continue these discussions in a reasonable tone knowing that conditions are in 
decent shape there while we are doing it? Have you any suggestions to make 
to maintain that peaceful condition while we are having the discussions? 

Mr. Jonnston: We are not quite through with this other point. 

The Wirness: I will be very glad to give my advice if the committee 
wants it. ) 


By Mr. Croll: 

Q. You said that the $5 per ton increase would amount to some $5,000,000?— 
A. Approximately. 

Q. Tell us what the wage increase will amount to approximately over the 
same period of time? 3 

Mr. Roptnetre: At 15 cents or 19 cents? 

Mr. 'Crouu:. Yes. 

Mr. Rosinerre: At 15 cents. 


The Wrrness: It would approximate half that amount spread over the 
whole corporation, $2,500,000. 


By Mr. Robinette: | 

Q. Do you say that the best offer during the negotiations made by the 
Stelco was 53 cents?—A. I wanted to complete that because during the commis- 
sion hearings The Steel Company of Canada indicated through the commissioner 
—in fact, directly to the negotiation committee in the presence of the commis- 
sioner—that they were prepared to go up to 10 cents ‘an hour. 

. So the difference at the moment is between the 15 cents to which you 
have tempered your demands and the 10 cents offered: by the company?—A. I 
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would not want to go that far in order that the record should clear. Our present 
demands are 194 cents. We believe that some settlement might be reached 
between 154 and 194 cents. iy 


By Mr. Smith: _. 
Q. You slipped a bit on that yesterday?—A. I notice the press caught it 
plus, and that is what I meant. 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. As far as Stelco is concerned you say they have offered through Mr. 
Justice Roach an increase of 10 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is where it stands at the moment?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, can you tell the committee with reference to the Algoma Corpora- 
tion whether they have at any time made any overtures of settlement, and if 
so, to what extent?—A. As to the Algoma Corporation their first offer to the 
committee was 64 cents. After further consideration they did, in the presence 
of the commissioner, offer us 8 cents on which the commissioner expressed the 
view that was the absolute limit to which they could go. Later in the 
negotiations— 


~ Mr. Smirx: On what basis? 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. Did they plead inability?—A. They pleaded inability to pay, and the 
commissioner expressed the opinion that he was convinced they could not pay 
more than 8 cents an hour which they were offering. Later in the commission 
hearings the commissioner indicated that it might be possible to achieve 10 cents 
across the board for Algoma and Stelco and Dosco. 

Q. Speaking for a moment of Dosco, has Dosco made any offer?—A. Dosco 
has made no offer whatsoever directly to the union. The only offer that has 
been made has been made on their behalf by the commissioner. 

Q. What was that?—A. 10 cents an hour. 


By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. May I ask you while you are on that, is there an application now before 
the National War Labour Board to wipe out that differential of five cents?—A. 
There is. 

Q. And what is the status of that now?—A. The latest word we have from 
the co-chairman and secretary of the War Labour Board was that the matter 
was now before the commission or the controller, I am not sure which; they had 
agreed not to deal with the matter just now. 
| Q. How long have they been dealing with it? Give us a little of the 
history?—A. They have been dealing with this differential matter ever since the 
‘question was raised over a year and a half or two years ago. It actually flows 
out of the settlement of the steel strike in 1943, and they have been dealing with 
the adjustment of the differential matter for a year and a half or two years now. 


By Mr. Croll: 

Q. You mean the application has ‘been before the board a year and a 
half?—A. That is right. We had an application before the regional board and 
then we took it before the national board in the form of an appeal; then we made 
a further application to the regional board and took an appeal on that to the 
national board and now we have put in another application and the matter is still 
before the commission. 

Q. And there has been no decision?—-A. No decision has been reached, 
except that our application has been turned down by all four boards. 
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Mr. MacInnis: What is the date of the first appeal to all four boards? 
Mr. Homutu: Now, wait a minute— 
The Cuairman: Order please. Mr. MacInnis has the floor. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Mr. Millard referring to the applications to the National War Labour 
Board in regard to the differential what was the date ‘of the first application to 


the War Labour Board?—A. I cannot give you the exact date, but I would say . 


it was in the spring, I believe in 1944. 


@. And what was the date of the last appeal to the War Labour Board?—A. _ 


I will get those dates for you. 


Mr. Rosinerre: Would you explain to the committee why there were two — 


applications? | 
Mr. Giuiis: Would you excuse me for a moment, Mr. Robinette? 
Mr. Ropinerre: Certainly. 


By Mr. Gillis: | 
Q. I am interested in this. Can you tell us the last information you had 


with respect to that application; whether the War Labour Board turned it down, ° 


or whether the Dominion Steel and Coal had authority to, settle? Have you been 


able to find out exactly who made the deal on behalf of them?—A. Who made 


what? 


Q. I mean the War Labour Board had the application you spoke about, — 
and then you say you are not sure whether the controller or the Dominion Steel ‘ 
and Coal were going to make an award, or the National War Labour Board. ‘ 
I want to find out first the possibility of that being worked out, because ~ 


as far as Sydney is concerned, I think it is the worst of the sore spots.—A. It has 


been indicated to the Union that if the Union are prepared to settle for ten | 
cents across the board that the differential would be wiped out retroactive to _ 
the first of January. There also have been some informal proposals made — 
through the Minister of Labour in Nova Scotia that if the Union would settle for | 
ten cents the differential would be wiped out retroactive to the first of November _ 


of last year. Those suggestions have come to the Union. 


Q. Is the granting of that five cents conditional upon the settlement of the | 


general steel strike?—A. It seems to be. 


By Mr. Croll: 


(). Was it part of the commissioner’s suggestion when he said he could get J 


ten cents across the board that the differential would be wiped out?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Robinette: 


@. That covers the situation as to wages, does it, and, of course, all the 
negotiations and the way it stands today, indicating how far you are apart?—A. } 


Yes. 
Q. That is accurate?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gillis: : 


Q. You have your subsidiary companies hooked up to your general wage © 


demand, do you not; demands made on the basic plants apply also to the 
subsidiaries?—A. We want when a settlement is made to have that settlement 


apply to the entire corporation, wherever steel workers are the bargaining agents | 


for the employees, because we take the position that the company is making its 
profits from all the workers in the industry, no matter where they are working, 
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whether they are in a branch plant or the main plant. They have one consoli- 
dated balance sheet. Their dividends are all one, and their price increases apply 
to the entire industry; because we have had advances in the subsidiaries as well 
as the main plants. We want it straight across the board for everyone we 
represent. 

Q. The subsidiaries are the only ones affected?—A. All the subsidiaries of 
these corporations in which the steel workers are the bargaining agents. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 7 


Q. Could we have it on the record?—A. We can put them on the record. 

Q. Could you name them? Have you their names?—A. Yes, we have the 
thing here. The subsidiaries of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation are 
the Trenton Steel Works Limited— 

Mr. Crotu: Just a minute. What was that you said? 

The Witness: Trenton Steel Works. 

Mr. Griiuts: They will be on the record. 

-Mr. Stncuair: He (the reporter) can’t get it at all. 

The Witness: Pardon me. Trenton Steel at Trenton, Nova Scotia; the 
Eastern Car Company, at Trenton, Nova Scotia; James Pender and Co. Limited, 
Saint John, New Brunswick; Canadian Tube and Steel Works Limited, Montreal, 
Quebec; Canadian Bridge Company, Limited, Windsor, Ontario. The branches 
of the Steel Company of Canada are at Gananoque, Ontario—that is called The 
Steel Company of Canada—Brantford, Ontario; Hamilton, Ontario, they have 
three plants there called the Hamilton Works, and the Ontario Works and the 
Canada Works. 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. Are all these plants strikebound now?—A. Yes. 

Q. All three?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the Brantford Company?—A. The Steel Company of Canada, 
Brantford Works; Toronto, the Swansea Works; the Lachine Works; and another 
plant at Montreal called the Notre Dame Works. They have three plants in the 
Montreal district. 


By Mr... Cra: 
-.Q. I have only got two, Lachine and Notre Dame.—A. The other one is — 
marked “Montreal” here. | 
' Q. Just the three?--A. Yes. There is one, the Notre Dame Works at 
Montreal, and one at Lachine, and I believe the other one is called the St. Henri 
Works. | 


By Mr. Giulis: 
Q. Algoma has no subsidiaries?—A. Except the Helen Mine, which in under 
the steel workers as well. The Helen Mine is also part of Algoma Steel. 


By Mr. Case: 

Q. Might I ask the witness at the time the Steel Company of Canada had 
profit sharing or the bonus plan you described, did that appear to be a satis- 
factory arrangement for the workers?—A. No, because the wages were kept low 
in accordance with the sharing plan. 

Q. So you feel there is no possibility of a solution in that regard’?—A. No. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Why do you say that?—A. Because in this case it ‘was completely 
arbitrary, and decision as to the share that was going to be given and paid; you 
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see that is was in effect bonusing some people at the expense of others. It was an 
arbitrary arrangement and there was a great deal of dissatisfaction regarding the — 
bonus plan that operated. It was not properly shared, and there was a ereat 

deal of dissatisfaction regarding the company’s plan that operated at Stelco. — 


By Mr. Case: 


Q. At that time did the workers have any representatives on the boards » 
of directors of the steel companies?—A. None whatsoever. They decided what 
share was to be divided in the company’s plan. 


By Mr. Maybank: | | | 

@. What would be your view of the same sort. of thing if it were not | 
arbitrary but a matter of agreement?—<A. It might be a very good thing, if it - 
could be worked out co-operatively for the workers to participate in. 3 
Q. But it has not been attempted in this case because there has not been the 
proper relationship.—A. It has worked out well elsewhere; and at the end of — 
the year a bonus is paid dependent on the profits of the company. 
Q. Your real objection to it is that it is arbitrary —A. Quite correct; there _ 

is no participation as to the division being made. | | 


By Mr. Adamson: 

@. And your union would object to that—A. I do not. think it would be a | 
differential in income but a differential in rates. 4 
(). A differential in yearly income—A. I am not objecting to that as long — 

as a man is paid the same for his labour that he is expending in that industry. — 
Then, if any further benefits should come along, I would be glad to see them. ! 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. It has not occurred for some years, but I recall the case of a Frenchman ~ 
who came over here from Paris and was going to entertain the Prince of Wales ' 
but could not get him to come. This Frenchman was thrown out of the United — 
States because he had a labour system which was called a speedy labour system; © 
—A. The Bideaux system. . : 
(). Oh, you remember him. So do I. He got up an expedition to go across — 
northern Alberta and British Columbia with motor cars on tracks. Are you in | 
accord or in objection to the principle that, granted a day’s work, then, dependent © 
on income, dependent on profit, let. me say, I kind of like that word—dependent — 
on profit, you do not object to a difference in income between the various plants? | 
—A. I would not object to it on that basis because, to that extent, the employee , 
would be taken into partnership, and if he could make the business more | 
profitable, then he would share in those profits. We would object, however, if { 
the lowest paid worker is not receiving sufficient income to provide himself and | 
his family with a decent standard of living. What they could do above that 4 
figure would seem to me to be all to the good. 


Mr. Rosrnerre: May we pass on to hours of work. 
Mr. SmirH: As far as I am concerned, you can pass on to anything. 


By Mr. Robinette: 


€. You have indicated, Mr. Millard, in an answer to a question, that — 
the standard work week at the moment is 48 hours. I understand your demand — 
originally to have been a 40 hour week.—A. Yes. 4 

(. During the course of your negotiations, did you in any way temper 
that demand?—A. The corporation took the position that it was not possible — 
to reduce the hours of work at the present time. ; 
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eG. Why ?-—A. ‘They* claim; in continuous operations it, is not. possible to 
work a half shift with a 44 hour week. We tried to point out that it has been 
done elsewhere by working six shifts in one week and working five shifts the 
next week; that would total to a 44, hour week, It can be worked out, we believe, 
but we do not believe it will be worked out unless the employers have to suffer 
some penalty by working over the standard work week that has been adopted. 
We are quite prepared to work it out with the employers, to work out some kind 
of a system whereby there will be a eradual approach and a gradual reduction 
of hours. We had hoped that.the employer would co-operate, that is, in getting 
down to a standard 44 hour week at the earliest possible moment. We were 
prepared to start it on the Ist October and then have overtime apply above 
that time. 


By Mr. Smith: : 
Q. You said 48 this afternoon.—A. No, I said that the 48 hours might 
start on the 1st April with overtime after 48 hours; and then the 44 hours would 
start on the 1st October, with overtime after 44 hours. 


By Mr. Case: ; 


- Q. What are you prepared to do about the worker who works over 44 hours? 
For instance, in my home town the Trades and Labour Council are already 
complaining that these workers are taking other jobs in order to fill in the time 
and to make money outside of your plant?—A. If we pay him enough for the 
40 hours, he won’t want to take further work. 

- Q. You said this afternoon that you hoped that the 40 hour week would 
provide more work; but if these chaps take other jobs, then your purpose might 
be defeated.—A. The penalty would be to the employer who employs an employee 
who works in a steel mill for 40 hours. If he does that, he certainly would not 
get much labour from him outside of that. 


By Mr. Mclvor: 


Q. You would be liable to have more overtime with a 40 hour week than 
with a 44 hour week —A. Correct; but they would be likely to hire more men. 


By Mr. Robinette: 


- Q. Do these observations as to overtime apply to all three companies 
that we are discussing?—A. Yes. In the final suggestion from the commissioner 
it was suggested that in addition to the 10 cents per hour inerease right across 
‘the board, there could be an overtime provision after 44 hours, and that it would 
approximate 3 cents an hour for those who actually worked the 48 hours, with 
the 44 hour standard clause. 


By Mr. Gibson: 


-.-Q. Why the 3 cents?—A. Because the amount of overtime on top of the 

regular pay makes it approximately 3 cents across the board for the 44 hours;: 
and it is computed by the Labour Department that that approximates a 3 cent 
merease, But we object to it on this basis: that the man who is already working 
40 hours does not get that increase because he is not getting any overtime. 
Therefore it is just a disguise, an illusion, because it does not exist. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. I want to get your views on a situation of this kind. Let us assume 
there is an industry-in Canada which exports the major portion of its products 
and competes with a country where the standard of living and labour conditions 
are perhaps not what we have here. What 1s your view with respect to that 
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situation, and its bearing upon labour conditions? In short, do you believe that 
labour is entitled, with management, to accept competitive bids?—A. No, I 
have some very definite opinions regarding that matter. I believe that in the 
United States we have a classic example of where the wages are high, and the 
hours are low, yet they have been able, through efficiency, to compete with 
all the markets in the world, even in the poorest paid countries in the world. 
I believe it is absolutely necessary to have a high standard of living and there- 
fore you will have high purchasing powers, 


@. I think you are making a pretty broad statement. What about subsidiz-_ 


ing in the industries in the United States which compete with other industries in 
other countries. Those, industries are subsidized by the general taxpayer.’ I 
think you have to be very careful, Mr. Chairman, what remarks we make, 
and be very careful about what we put in the record. Let us be careful about 
what we put into the record. Anything I put on the record will be facts. 
The thing is that they have had subsidized industries in the United States 
competing against industries of the world, and subsidized industries in Canada 
competing with industries in other parts of the world. Now, we have got to be 
just a little careful when we put these things on the record. It is not a question 


of fair wages. We are subsidizing industry so that they can pay that wage. Let 
us be careful. 


By Mr. Croll: 


Q. Let us get on—A. I want to go on and:say that we cannot accept the 
theory that because we want to deal with a foreign market we should pay low 
wages and therefore have low standards for Canada. We do not believe we 
could purchase the goods that make foreign. trade possible if we have a low 
standard in this country. So we believe that we need a high purchasing power 
and therefore a high standard in order to make it possible for us to deal with 
the rest of the world. We cannot accept the theory that because we are in a 
competitive position and because some company wants to do business abroad 
that the workers in that industry should be put upon a competitive basis with 
the workers, say, in India or in some other low standard country; because 
then we are asking the workers in that industry to subsidize their particular 
undertaking, If that is going to be done, it should be done by the state as a 
whole and not by the worker in any one particular plant. 

(. May I say that you apparently admit my question was asked in order 
that you might be able to make that statement?—A. I presume so, Mr, Smith. © 

Q. Now, we will go further. We will take Doseco in Nova Scotia, which 
is the only industry in that province—the steel and coal end of it is practically 
ey industry in that province outside of what the people produce from the 
and. 

Mr. Srncuarr: And from the sea and the forest. 


Mr. Smirx: If you will look at your definition you will see that the land — 
includes water. é 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Here is my point. You carry that to a point where you say that owing 
to conditions an industry is uneconomic that industry should be closed down, 
that it cannot carry its own weight. Is that an illustration of what you think?— 
A. I do not think so. I think the government has accepted that principle wholly. 
I think the members of the committee wil] recall that during the war period there 


was a wage increase of approximately a dollar a day granted to the miners 
in British Columbia. 


Mr. Smiru: Including Alberta, I got that. 
Mr. Stncuarr: Such modesty. 
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The Witness: The same increase, regardless of the ability of the Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation, was oranted to miners in Nova Scotia and was 
granted on this basis that here was a vital industry which was uneconomic, 
possibly, maybe inefficient, possibly, maybe it should be mechanized or modern- 
ized—however, it was uneconomic, and in spite of that fact the government of 
Canada subsidized that undertaking in order that the miners in Nova Scotia 
could have a decent standard together with their brothers out west. There 
Was no discrimination as to the increase given at both points, regardless of the 
state of the corporations concerned. 


Right Hon. Mr. Howe: I suggest you are mistaken. The reasons why the 
government subsidized it was so that the consumer could get coal at the old price. 


The Witness: That is correct, and I think myself it was a very proper action 
of the government in that case to meet the situation. But I think, in answer to 
Mr. Smith’s question, that some industries might very well be ‘closed out if 
they are uneconomic, and where you are developing natural resources required 
for the use of all Canadians it should not be done at the expense of the workers 
involved in that particular industry. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Just one further question. My friend Mr. Sinclair, with whom I had 
dinner to-night, is talking about Nova Scotia. He probably does not know that 
on Vancouver Island the government paid all the advances in cost for the industry 
over there. They are mining two and a half feet of coal. 


Mr. Srncuair: He knows. 


Mr. Smiru: I know he knows, because I talked with him about it a few 
minutes ago. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. In Nova Scotia you have a ton and a half per man; in Alberta you have 
about four tons—I think the Minister of Reconstruction will agree with me. 
In some places in the United States they have up to seven tons. Is it your 
view, not as a steel man or a coal man, but as a Canadian that the government 
of Canada by subsidy should maintain, in either one of these areas, either on 
the west coast or the east coast—should by subsidy maintain industries which 
cannot carry their own weight; is that your view?—A. I do not think we 
should be content or the government should be content with continuing sub- 
sidization in such instances. If they are going to have subsidies, conceding 
the necessity in Canada, it might be well for them to take over the operation 
and see if it could not be made more efficient and cut down the actual expenditure 
of public funds in those regards. 


By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. With reference to that particular line of inquiry my understanding 
has been from the answers so far given to Mr. Robinette that eee is not a live 
question in this steel dispute?—A. ‘The hours? 

@. Whether some person would be driven out of business or require further 
‘subsidy ?—A. Not unless it is being made an issue by the companies themselves. 

Q. Has it not been your case that indeed there is enough money in the pot 
of each of the employers to pay that which you are asking?—A. In some places 
I believe there was enough money prior to the price increase, and I believe that 
since the price increase there certainly is enough money to meet our demands. 

Q. As a consequence, the questions asked by Mr. Smith and the answers 
given by you are not live questions in this particular inquiry ; is that right?—A. 
They have a bearing, but they are not immediate issues. 
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@. They have not any bearing on this particular dispute, or have they?—A. 
Only in so for as Mr. Smith says Dominion Steel and Coal claim they have no 
money to pay and that if anybody is going to pay somebody else will have 4 
to pay; they cannot. 

(. My understanding is that you are in disagreement with their attitude 
on that point?—A. That is right. 

@. You hold that they did before the time of the increase have the money 
to pay?—A. I believe the corporation as a whole has the money, to meet our 
demands. 

. So it becomes practical, if you are wrong or if you are right, that this 
question is not germane to this matter; is that correct?—A. Correct. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. You said: “had the money to pay”. You meant by that with the 
dominion government subsidies they had the money to pay, did you not?— 
A. No, I believe they made enough money last year that they could meet our 
demands in the Dominion Coal and Steel. 

Q. Let us take last year, 1945, do you know the subsidies paid?—A. I do 
not know the subsidies paid on the coal business last year. 

Q. Then, if you do not know, how do you know whether they -require 
subsidies to meet your demands or not?—A. All I know is that their total profits 
were more than $3,000,000 last year. I do not know whether they got those 
profits by way of subsidy. I did not have access to their accounts or books, 
and I am not allowed to put a chartered accountant in there. 

@. I do not think you ever should be-—A. I presume the dominion. govern- 
ment audits their accounts and will know the subsidy factor and have the power 
to inspect and see that the subsidy is justified. Their profits we know were | — 
over $3,000,000. 

(. You have raised a point which is of interest to the committee and it is 
this: President Truman in the General Motors matter appointed a ecommittee— 
a fact-finding committee—to find out whether the companies could do this, that 
or the other thing. I am trying to be helpful. I certainly have not-been critical 
up to the moment, I think you will agree. Do you go so far as to say the 
dominion government or any other government should inquire into the com- 
pany’s ability to pay and that should be a basis or an influence in fixing wages? 
Let me give you the other side of the picture. Or is the other side of the picture 
this, that you want a man to get so much money for a day’s work?—A, Our 
viewpoint, Mr. Smith and members of the committee, is this, that a man should 
be paid a proper wage. That is the first consideration. That is the human 


element and it should be compensated. The human investment of Canadian a 


life in the industry should be paid for. If the company finds that in paying a | 
decent wage it cannot operate efficiently and develop the natural resources of our” | 
country, then it seems to me they should come to the government and prove their | 
point and have the subsidy based on the fact that they have paid decent wages 
and are not able to pay a decent return on their invested capital. That, is the 
only excuse I can see for a subsidy. 

(). You have used the negative side of what I have said. Your broad basis 
is this: for a given piece of work a man should be paid a given amount of 
money so that he can maintain himself on a decent standard of living. After 
all, you rest squarely on that, do you not?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Then what you have added to that statement is just this, that if that 
cannot be done, then you think the national treasury should take hold?—A. 
Correct. 

(). All right. Do you go so far as to say that the national treasury should 
take hold if the whole industry is uneconomic? You have got a lot of men down 
in Nova Scotia working in the steel mills. Are you going to affirm the principle 
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that the dominion government should keep an unprofitable industry going by 
subsidy? Do you go that far?—A. I would go this far and say that if that 
industry is important to our whole economy, then it should be kept going by 
the country. But I do not go so far as to say that the dominion government 
should be responsible for uneconomic, inefficient industry being continued under 
private enterprise under those conditions. But if the government is going to 
invest in such an industry, then they should see that it is operated in the most 
efficient manner that it can be operated and put into a competitive position. 


By Mr. Gibson: 


Q. Would you not state that probably private enterprise might be more 
efficient than government enterprise?—A. No. I cannot conceive that. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Mr. Millard, you have given a good deal of time to this point of 
ability of an industry to pay and to the extent that the workers in that 
industry should take that into consideration. There are several factors that 
T think we should take into consideration before we should ask Mr. Millard to 
give areply. First, their organization has no word in management. You have 
no word in management and you do not know whether the management is 
efficient or not. You are selling your labour to that industry and you are taking 
a certain price for your labour. 

Mr. Stncuair: Are these questions or statements? 

Mr. MacInnis: I am following the usual procedure. 

Mr. Srncuarr: I am asking for information whether these are questions 
or statements? 

Mr. MacInnis: Both. 

Mr. Homuru: Wait a minute. Mr. McInnis says they have no cost of 
management or anything. I think perhaps that is not according to the facts. 
The men pay $1.50 a month, or whatever they pay towards the union. They 
must have some working management that gets paid, the same as industry has. 

Mr. MacInnis: Sit down till you get hold of what is going on. 

Mr. Homutu: That is true, anyway. 

Mr. MacInnis: I said that the workers are selling their labour to the 
management and the price of labour is wages. If the industry did not pay, 
you would not suppose that the people who are supplying the coal, steel and 
‘other matters that enter into the product of that industry would take into 
consideration the ability of the industry to pay. 

Mr. Gisson: Wages are a first lien, Mr. MacInnis. 

Mr. MacInnis: That ts quite so, 

Mr. Jounston: And that should be so. 


By Mr. MacInns: 

Q. That is true. I am not finding fault. But until such time as the 
workers have a share in management, would you say whether they are able to 
pay or not is any part of the consideration in your application for wages?— 
_ A. I would not want to go so far as to say it is no part of the consideration 
of the workers, or of the people that we represent. I think that they do want 
to participate. I would go this far and say that until they do have some 
participation in management and are accepted as a partner in the business, 
they cannot make the contribution that they ought to be allowed to make. They 
ought to participate in that. -I do not think that the workers can shrug their 
shoulders and say, “We have no responsibility in this matter.” I think they 
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would rather work in an industry that is prosperous and able to get along on its 
own feet without subsidization; I think that they would much rather work 
in such an industry than in one which has to be subsidized. I think that would 
be the position of labour generally. But I do not think that the workers, as 
I said before, should be victimized because they happened to be in a locality 
or working in an industry or corporation where they are not efficiently organized 
and not efficient in their operations. | 

Mr. Smiru: I want to ask this simple question— 

Mr. MacInnis: Just a minute. I think you misunderstood me. I did not 
say that the workers were not interested in the efficiency of their own employment 
in the industry and their own output. I think what I said was this: should 
the employees of an industry take into consideration the ability of the industry 
to pay when they had no share in the management of the industry and they 
were not allowed any share in the management. of the industry? 


The Wirness: I would answer that by saying that I do not think they could 
take it into consideration. : 


By Mr. Croll: 

Q. Following that, getting back to realities again for the moment and away 
from the hypothetical, I understood you to say that the least competent of the 
companies is Dosco. Was that correct?—A. Apparently. 

Q. The least efficient?—A. Apparently, from their results. 

Q. Yes, I think that is generally correct. ‘ 

Mr. HomutuH: How do you mean, that they are less competent? 

Mr. Crouu: Ability to pay wages is what he means. The industry itself 
has realized that and Dosco was prepared to pay 15 cents and the others were 
prepared to pay 10 cents if you would settle. Did I not understand you. to 
say that? Did I not understand you to say that Commissioner Roach suggested 
or made an offer of 10 cents in each one of the industries, doing away with the 
differential in Dosco? 

The Wirness: I should like to explain that the 15 cents offer was to wipe 
out the differential. That would make all the wages throughout the industry 
on a‘uniform basis. Then the 10 cents was to apply, and the 10 cents was not 
acceptable there any more than elsewhere. 


By Mr. Croll: 
Q. Exactly; it was 10 cents in Steel, 10 cents in Algoma and 15 cents in 
Dosco. That is what I understood.—A. It was not 15 cents flat across the board. 
Q. No. It was 10 cents flat across the board with the 5 cents differential 
wiped out.—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. Mr. Millard, I do not think the question of the ability of either of the 
companies to pay was very important a factor in precipitating the present 
trouble, was it?—A. No. 

Q. Am I right in assuming that your difficulties arose out of two boards. 
First there was the inability of the War Labour Board to settle your problem 
because the Wartime Prices and Trade Board had struck a dealine of 10 cents. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. Croiu: He does not know that. 

The Witness: That is what it seems to be. 

Mr. Ginuis: Government policy laid down by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board said that anything over a 10 cent increase at the present time would 
be considered inflationary. It places the War Labour Board in a position where 
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- they cannot deal with you and increase your wages unless the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board are prepared to say that anything over that would not be 
inflationary. 

Mr. HomutuH: No, no. 

Mr. Gittis: Am I right in saying that? 

Mr. Homutrn: Just a minute. 

The CHARMAN: Order, order. | 

Mr. Homurtnu: It is all right for Mr. Gillis to make a statement, but— 

Mr. Giuuis: That is not a statement. 

Mr. Homutu: It is all very well for Mr. Gillis to make a statement but is 
- that a fact? Is it a fact that the minister suggested a 10 cent raise and that 
anything over 10 cents would be inflationary? 

Mr. Gituis: The minister does not suggest anything. The minister is told. 

Mr. Homutu: Does that mean the Wartime Prices and Trade Board is 
governed by what the minister says now? I think we had better get these things 
straight. 

Mr. Giuuis: What I am trying to get at is I am trying to get down to rock 
bottom and see if we cannot get somewhere and develop some kind of formula 
to settle this matter. If I am correct in those two assumptions—and I think 
I am—it is very obvious that the Minister of Labour does not lay that down. 
‘They hire experts to tell them what is inflationary and what is not, and my 
conception of the thing is that Donald Gordon has said “10 cents and no more, 
otherwise you will get into a spiral of inflation.” 

Mr. HomutnH: Did he say that? 

Mr. Gruuis: Sure he did. It is government policy. 

Mr. Homutu: Let us get it on the record if he said it. 

Mr. Gituts: If my assumption is correct then am I right in further assuming 
there is not much use in going back to the War Labour. Board, there is not 
much use in going back to the companies with it, and there is not much use in 
having a controller come into the picture?’ I am asking you if I am right in 
this assumption that what this committee has to do, and do as soon as possible, 
is to bring Donald Gordon and. the representatives of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board here to this committee and have Donald Gordon tell us that 
anything over 10 cents is inflationary. He has to prove that to us and that 
it would endanger the whole structure of society. Is not the key to the thing 
now having the Wartime Prices and Trade Board come before the committee 
so that we can decide whether that ceiling can be lifted or not? No one else has 
authority as long as the policy of the government is as directed by the experts 
in the field of finance. Am I fairly right | in assuming that? 


Mr. Mayzpanx: Before that question is answered I would submit that is 
not a proper question for the witness. 

Mr. Giuuis: The chairman. 

Mr. Maysank: If you are asking the chairman then I really have a point 

of order. ° 

The CHAIRMAN: I would not care to answer it. 
Mr. Gruuts: If the witness does not want to answer he doés not have to. 
Mr. Srncuarrz: In fairness how can he? 


Mr. Maypanx: My statement is to be understood as a point of order. I 
feel that we should strive to get the assistance of the witness with reference to 
those things that he really knows and not that which is mostly opinion which 
would be the case in answering that question. 
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Mr. Grits: Is this a point of order? You can make your speech after I am 
through. 
Mr. Maypank: It is a point of order. 
Mr. Sincratr: A good point of order. 
‘Mr. Gruutis: It is beginning to tramp a little on the government’s toes. 

Mr. Maypank: I will turn to Mr. Gillis to make it clear that it is a point 
of order. | 

Mr. Ginuis: That is why we are tramping on them. They are stuck out too 


far. 


Mr. Srncuair: Should we ask for facts or opinions? He can give us facts — 


on the steel industry but not opinions on government policy. 

Mr. MacInnis: He was giving opinions on questions asked by Mr. Smith. 

The CuHairman: Order, please; Mr. Maybank rises on a point of order. 

Mr. Gituis: And makes a speech. . 

The CHamrMAN: He has got the right to make a speech on a point of 
order. 

Mr, Maypank: With reference to Mr. Gillis’ remark about my making a 
speech I am afraid that is true although it was done with a good many interrup- 
tions. It was only done to explain the point of order. I am not arguing on 
the merit of what Mr. Gillis said. It may be that it is true but that is not 
a matter for the witness. That is the point of order. It did require a few 
sentences in explanation of the point, particularly in view of the fact they were 
not consecutive after all but. were interrupted occasionally. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. I have already stated to the committee 
that I would not admit hearsay evidence. That is correct. I think that is 
generally admitted. On the other hand I think that a witness in a committee 
of this kind has the right not only to state facts but to give opinions on facts that 
he knows personally. I would draw the attention of the members of the com- 
mittee also to the fact that I have given full latitude to the members to put 
questions, but I do not think the member is in order in making a speech. I 
would draw the attention of the members also, and more particularly Mr. Gillis 
who had the floor, to the fact that we were dealing with the question of hours a 
few moments ago and now we have sidestepped to the policy of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. That may properly come up later on and if it is the 
wish of the committee to call Mr. Donald Gordon later on then Mr. Donald 
Gordon will appear and all members of the committee will have a full oppor- 
tunity to go into this matter. I should prefer that the questions put to the 
witness be as short as possible without interfering with the complete freedom 
that all members of the committee have to put questions to the witness. I 


should like us to revert to the question that we were discussing, that is to say, — 


the question of hours. 

Mr, Giuuis: Mr, Chairman, I have not any intention of arguing with you, 
but I listened here for an hour and a half very patiently to members pulling 
out of Mr. Millard his opinions as to whether industry should be subsidized or 
whether it should not, and so forth. 

The CuHarrMan: I admit that. you can put questions to the witness in order 
to get personal opinions from him. 

Mr. Giuuis: I was not making a speech. What I asked Mr. Millard was 
this— 

Hon. Mr. Mitcueuyi: If I may— 

Mr. Gituts: I asked him a fair question. For the last six years he has been 
dealing with the War Labour Board, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and 


every other board necessary to the functioning of his organization. I asked. 
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him a straight question if he did not think that one of the major factors in the 
present dispute was the fixing of prices and the maintenance of wages in order not 
to disturb that ceiling. 

Mr. Srycuatr: I want to rise to a point of order on this. The present order 
of business is hours. We have discussed wages. We will come to prices later. 
I have a question on hours which I should like to ask. If we are going to fight 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board here to-night we cannot get along with 
the question of hours. I understand that counsel had asked Mr. Millard to 
revert to the question of hours and had asked him to answer as far as a 40, 44 
or 48 hour week. I think we should get that before we get on to the price 
of steel. 

Mr, Guus: There is not any intention of getting on to the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board at all. I am merely asking for information. 

Mr. Sincuarr: Is it on hours? 

Mr. Giuuis: No, it is not. 

Mr. Sincuair: That is why we have counsel. 

Mr. Guuuis: There wasn’t anybody fixed the agenda for the committee. Mr. 
Robinette was questioning Mr. Millard in accordance with his ideas. He set out 
a line of procedure but no one is bound to follow it. My job on the committee 
is to try to find out what are the disturbing elements within the dispute and see 
if we cannot settle them. 

Mr. Stncuair: First of all we discussed wages. Then Mr. Robinette said, 
“Are you through with that? Then let us turn to the next point which is hours 
of work.” Let us get through with that and then let us get in to the very 
subject you are on, one which is closest to all of us, that of wage and price 
control. Let us quickly finish hours of work and get on to your subject. 

Mr. Giuuis: That is what I was trying to find out. I was asking Mr. 
Millard to express an opinion. If he doesn’t want to express it that is o.k. 
with me. 

The CuairMan: Would you answer that question, Mr. Millard. 

The Wirness: I would like to say to members of the committee that in 
my humble judgment Mr. Gillis has put his finger on one of the cardinal factors 
in the present dispute. There has been an attempt to impose on labour a ten 
cent maximum wage increase in this country. 

Mr. HomurH: By whom? 

The Wirness: It has been attempted by the government through the War 
Labour Board and through the commissioner in the steel case; the commissioner 
in the steel case is attempting to impose a ten cent limit. It was attempted by 
the government in the appointment of the controller who had the authority to 
make an application to the War Labour Board for a ten cent wage increase. 
And as I read the order which established the controllership it is my opinion 
that the only thing that the commissioner could deal with regarding wages was 
the question of retroactivity. He did not have the power so far as I can see to 
make an application for any further wage increase. In other words, the govern- 
ment through the controllership, through the order in council, drove collective 
bargaining out of the window in regard to the question of going to your employer 
and asking him to grant you a ten, twelve, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen cent an 
hour increase. It was a question that there was a fixation of ten cents an hour. 
Now, that apparently is what Mr. Gillis has tried to point out to you here, that 
that was government policy. And I say to the members of this committee— 

Mr. Homuru: Is the ten cents an hour in the order in council? Is that 
right? 

The Witness: I do not think it is provided in the order in council, but I 
have a telegram here which indicated to me that the application would be for 
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ten cents an hour. That was the understanding. And I say to the members of 
this committee, that I agree with Mr. Gillis, that is one of the cardinal factors 
in the present dispute, in the present unrest; and until it is removed, until, this 
arbitrary imposition of ten cents maximum is removed, then it seems to me 
that we are not going to be able to solve the current labour dispute in this 
country. I would like to say this, and I agree with Mr. Gillis to this extent; 
that the prices board did not consult labour when they fixed the price. We do 
not know how much wage increase there was in the price, but we know there 
was a similar price increase to that granted in the United States where the wage 
increase was 185 cents an hour. We do not know what the price is, what we are 
left of it. We do not know what provision is made in that price increase to meet 
the standard of living required in this country if we are going to be fair to labour. 
I say so far as the steel workers, we are not going to be able to resolve this 
dispute on a ten cent pattern in this country. 


Mr. SmirH: Mr. Chairman, I gather from the point of order—and I am 
trying to help Mr. Gillis make his point—that he asked a rather long question 
to which certain members objected. I tried to make a note of what he was 
saying, and it appeared to me that he covered about forty different subjects— 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the National War Labour Board—the 
price increase of ten cents—the commissioner’s authorization of ten cents—I 
haven't got the exact wording but it was an involved question which was asked 
by Mr. Gillis. He has an answer to that now. But I want to carry Mr. Millard 
a little further in labour policy, and my case is hypothetical. He talks about 
profits. Well, say, we have a plant we will say in Labrador—that would not be 
a good example, in any event, away up there; but let us take perhaps some 
place like that from which the member from Comox-Alberni comes, that hinter- 
land away out there in British Columbia. 


Mr. Gisson: Where we should have a steel industry. 


Mr. SmirH: Yes. What I want to ask is this; have you a policy—granted 
that business is uneconomical and cannot carry its weight without being paid a 
subsidy or a bonus or something of that.sort in order to carry on; or do you 
think in this particular area where you have so many thousands of men, do 
you say to close down? Now, don’t worry about labour and plant management, 
let us assume the plant is well run; does your policy go so far as to say that 
that industry should be subsidized where it is thoroughly uneconomical, the 
men being out of work? Do you go that far? Or do you say that the govern- 
ment should pay a subsidy and earry on these lame ducks? It is a simple 
question. 

The Wirness: If an industry is essential or desirable to the economic welfare 
of our country, then it should pay proper wages whether or not it is subsidized. 

Mr. Smit: I am trying to help you and I think you have answered me. I 
talked to some of your friends today. I have not had an opportunity of seeing 
you. But what you have given here does not mean very much. What industry 
do you think is essential to the national economy? Do you want to take the 
Nova Scotia coal, let’s talk about that? Is that one of your ideas, Nova Scotia 
coal at a ton and a half per man per day? Do you think that is essential? : 

Mr. Giuuts: Is that relevant to the subject matter under discussion? 

Mr. SmirH: I am trying to help you in the point you were making a moment 
ago. 

Mr. Grisson: That is about an hour’s work. 

Mr. Giuuis: I was speaking about the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and 
I was ruled out of order. 

The CHarrMAN: Order, please. 
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Mr. Sourru: If I am out of order I will not press it. I was trying to get 
departmental policy. 

The CHAIRMAN: If it is the wish of the committee to set aside this question 
of hours I haven't the slightest objection, but as far as I can see the discussion 
now going on would come in more appropriately at some later time. I think the 
committee should proceed in an orderly manner, otherwise we will lose much 
of our time. For that reason I suggest that all questions now being put to the 
witness should pertain to the question of hours. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Let me refer to this, start with this, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Millard. 
While this committee is primarily investigating the steel strike, to an extent 
we are investigating all industrial disputes. I am thinking of my own riding, 
Vancouver North, where so many operations are continuous and where the 
British Columbia government has recently brought in a forty-four hour week. We 
had the same predicament you mentioned, that you could not work a forty-four 
hour week in a continuous operation, but we straightened that out by having 
the men work forty hours-in one week and forty-eight hours in the next, 
and that averages out at forty-four hours a week. At the present time you are 
working approximately forty-eight hours a week, and it is your hope in your 
continuous operation of getting it down to forty hours a week. | have a feeling 
that you will find it will work out very much the same as it did with us, to a 
forty-four hour week, and if in a continuous industry like yours you were to 
work forty hours one week and forty-eight hours the next, in the week in which 
you worked forty-eight hours, would you have four hours overtime over the forty- 
four? That is what I want to ask you?—A. Yes. 

Q. You would?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. So in other words you would be working a forty-four hour week plus? 
A Yes. 
: Mr. ArcurpaLp: I just want to ask the chairman, now there is an agenda— 
-I don’t know what it is—I want to know when there is one. There is a strike on. 
People’s lives are in danger. It is apt to go off any time over the week-end. while 
we are in recess. I would like to have an answer to our question of how we 
can maintain peace. I hoped to have had it brought up on this agenda. 

The CuarrMan: Well, if it is the wish of the committee to revert to that 
question I have no objection at all. Now, if the question of hours is exhausted 
we may, if you wish, revert to Mr. McCulloch’s question. 


Mr. Arcutpatp: I want to know if that is being brought up on this agenda? 
I do not know what the agenda is, but I want to know whether my question is 
on that agenda. I want to know about it. 


The CHatrMAN: There is no agenda, as far as questioning the witness is 
concerned. There is just one thing that I have in mind, that is, to suggest to 
the committee to proceed orderly. We have discussed the question and we have 
exhausted it. This committee has agreed to go on with the question of hours 
of work. If this question is exhausted, then maybe we could take up another 
one. 3 
Mr. ArcutpaLp: Could I consider my question as coming up under the next 
order of business, after the hours of work is finished? 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: Could I answer a question of some urgency. As you 
know, I am responsible for furnishing raw materials for Canadian industry. 
I am having great difficulties in that respect, for some reason or other. We all 
know that coal, particularly coking coal, is hard to get. The season for moving 
it in is a short one. Also, with respect to iron ore. Iron ore is hard to get under 
present conditions. I am dealing with the raw materials of the industry which 
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will be needed in.due course. We are.in the middle of the season, the most 


favourable time to move those materials, because we are not moving much ~ 
wheat. I would like to know why the men, in their own interests, won’t unload ~ 


coal and iron ore which they will need next spring. We got down so low that 
we had to curtail operations at the Soo, as my friend well knows. 

I got a boat at the Soo yesterday and the men refused to unload it, so I had 
it sent on to Fort William; but it was loaded with coking coal and that is the 
kind of coal they do not need at Fort William. 


The Wirnsss: I would like to answer the minister very frankly because’ 


he has asked a frank question of me. Our people are convinced that as long as 


they keep on unloading coal and going on with normal operations, the very . 


pressing question of wages is not likely to be settled. Our people are not 
impressed with the speed we are making towards the settlement of these 
disputes, even through such a committee as we are conducting here. I would 


like to point out also that it is our experience that the same thing happened — 


in 1939, when there was very little coal brought in in the early part of the 
transportation season. Then, when the war broke out, there was a great deal of 
coal brought in, after September, in the months of September, October, and in 
early November, in the shipping season. I feel satisfied, Mr. Howe, that if we 
can come to grips with this thing and get it settled satisfactorily, we will be 
able to overtake the delay that is now taking place. I think that could be done. 
I think we could overtake the delay at present and meet the situation. 

IT am advised by people who know the situation better than I do at Sault Ste. 
Marie that the best way to get on with the job is to get this thing settled. 
Then we will do our best in cooperation with management to meet the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Arcurpatp: Now that we are off hours of work— 


Mrs Crome No: 


hours of work just as much as the minister was allowed his question. 


Mr. Crouu: All right then, we are off hours of work. Mr. Millard referred 
to the hypothetical question that was put before by Mr. Gillis. We have a 
strike on at the present time in the country; a part of the cotton industry, a 
part of the rubber industry, a part of the electrical workers, and a part of the 
automobile workers are out on strike. Do you know, of those industries, which 
have been offered more than 10 cents an hour, or do you know how much they 
have been offered, generally?—A.I cannot answer that question outside of our 
own industry; but so far as I am aware they have not been offered more than 
10 cents. ae 


By Mr. Archibald: 

Q. According to press reports, there is the danger of even loss of life, a 
case of danger to life and limb in the city of Hamilton, which has all the 
appearance of 1919 in Winnipeg. Have you any suggestion how we can 
guarantee to maintain the peace over the week-end while this committee is in 
recess?—A. All I can suggest in the matter is this: that if the Stelco manage- 
ment could be presuaded to adopt the same attitude as did the management or 
the deputy controller at Sydney, and as did the management at Sault Ste. Marie, 
I think the same result would prevail. I regret very much that Mr. Hilton did 
not see his way clear to accept the invitation of this committee and come here. 
It is my personal opinion, and I believe it has some basis in fact, that Mr. 


Hilton has been taking a personal and provocative attitude towards the unions ~ 


and the strike situation. 


By Mr. Homuth: 
Q. Now, now, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Arcuipaup: Oh, yes, we are. No more of this business. We are off 
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The CHAIRMAN: Order! 


The Wrrness: The management of this corporation started some weeks 
ago to prepare strike breaking facilities andi activities in its plant, if there 
happened to be a strike. They secured the pledge of certain individuals. They 
“notified their supervisory personnel that they would be living in the plant and 

that they would receive 24 hour pay and adequate protection, sleeping accommo- 
dation and board in the plant during any interval of strike. They refused our 
offer of cooperation to maintain the plant in good order, an offer which was 
accepted at Sault Ste. Marie and at Sydney. So, in reply to your question, I 
believe that the provocative disorder is coming from inside the plant, on 
the part of the management. At the present time I am supported in that idea, 
according to to-day’s press, by the Mayor of the City of Hamilton who makes 
a statement that he would not be surprised to find that agencies of management 
are responsible for writing the words “scab” on people’s verandahs and doorsteps 
and what not; and that a great deal of provocation is taking place from inside 
the plant. So I believe the committee, if they can find some means of having 
Mr. Hilton— 


Mr. Smitu: I rise to a point of order. I read the same article in the press 
that Mr. Millard read, and I think, up to this moment, he will quite agree that 
I have not been unfriendly in my questioning of him. All this article said 
was this: that the Mayor of the city said: “I am first a labour man before I 
am mayor of Hamilton.” Then he began his statement, and coming down to 
this very last question, he said he thought that it might be the management 
who were placing the words “scab” on these houses. It seems to me, with great 
respect to you, sir, and to Mr. Millard, that there is some limit that we have 
eot to fix, some limit on how far we can go in taking statements under oath 
from Mr. Millard or anyone else and permitting a witness to quote a newspaper 
story of what the mayor of Hamilton gave as information. Surely that is not’ 
evidence before this committee. 

The Wirness: I would like to say to the honourable members of the com- 
mittee that I was only expressing, in reply to the question, my own opinion on 
what might help the situation, and I said I thought I was supported in that 
opinion by the press and the statement of the mayor of Hamilton. I do not 
know whether it is true or not. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. No, you do not—A. I do not know whether it is true or not, but I do 

know that two or three nights ago, from this very plant, came a number of men. 
The Cuarrman: Are you speaking from personal knowledge? 

Mr. Smiru: These are facts that he is coming to now. I merely said that 
I did not want you, under oath, to bring before this committee the opinion of 
men whom you may or may not know and which you got from the press. What 
you are coming to now, I think, is quite admissible, because you think it to 
be true. 

The CuarrMan: I must interrupt Mr. Millard. I repeat for the third time 
that I cannot let pass hearsay evidence under oath. I am sorry, but this ruling 
would apply also to every witness that will come before this committee. 

Mr. ArcuipaLp: Have we a witness present to-night who was down there 
when the pick handles were being used? 

Mr. Smiru: Do not let us be annoying. You are not helping a bit. 

Mr. Arcurpaup: On this conference floor you have allowed pipe dreams to 
be discussed. I want to know if anybody is here who was down there and saw 
the battle going on. 
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Hon. Mr. Mrrcuetu: Let the counsel get on with the job. All these ex parte 
statements don’t help any. 


By Mr. Robinette: | 

Q. Just to clean up the hours of work question, Mr. Millard, in one short 
question, you indicated a certain proposition made to the companies with respect 
to hours of work. What reaction did the companies give to you for that 
suggestion? —A. The companies, none of them as far as I know are agreeable to 
any reduction in the hours of work in the present schedules. 

Q. During the course of the negotiations you stated they were adamant on 
the question of hours of work—48 hours?—A. Present hours. a 

Q. Now there is a third issue apparently that is the subject-matter of nego- 
tiations: union security. Would you indicate for the committee what your 
position is as to union security? I want to find out how far apart you are 
because that is one of the jobs of this committee—to bring you together. How 
far are you prepared to go on the question of union security?—A. Union security 
is not an issue in the present dispute as far as Dosco is concerned and as far as 
Algoma is concerned, but it is a very definite issue so far as Stelco is concerned. 
At the present time we have had conciliation boards that have recommended in 
a small: measure union security and the company has refused to accept the 
recommendations of the conciliation board. The conciliation board recommended 
the revokable check-off. 

Q. Where? At Hamilton?—A. The revokable check-off at Hamilton. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Why not at Algoma and Sydney?—A. Because we enjoy the privilege of 
the check-off, and the companies in those cases have shown no desire or intention 
of trying to destroy the union. They have worked with the union and the 
union has worked with them. 


By Mr. Robinette: 

@. At Algoma you have the check-off?—A. Yes. 

Q. And at Dosco you have— —A. The check-off. 

Q. What about the maintenance of membership at either Algoma or 
Dosco?—A. It is almost an unwritten law, and there is a working arrange- 
ment on these things, that the employees are.advised to become members of 
the bargaining union. There is no provision in the agreement for maintenance 
of membership. 

Q. But as far as Steleo is concerned at present there is no form of union 
security at all?—A. None whatsoever. 

Q. In the course of negotiations how far did you go in tempering your 


demands as far as union security was concerned; what is the best you indicated 


you would be prepared to accept?—A. In the case of Stelco they had heen 
insisting, they want a no strike clause. We said we were prepared to give a 
no strike clause guarantee under the Rand formula. 

@. As far as Algoma and Dosco are concerned you are satisfied with 
the present set-up?—A. No, we would like it to be uniform throughout the 
industry, and we do not believe that these industries would have any great 
objection to adopting the same thing we are asking Stelco to adopt. 

Q. That is the Rand formula. Have the companies held out any encourage- 
ment to you as to union security? How far have they gone?—A. Only if the 


commissioner was speaking for the companies, he indicated at the last hearing 


in Montreal to members of our National Negotiating Committee that if we were 
prepared to accept the 10-cent item that he felt that the companies would 
agree across the board to the Rand formula. 
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Q. So you are not very far apart on that. 

Mr. Crouut: Did I understand Mr. Millard to say he had 75 per cent of 
the Steleco plant? Is that correct? 

_ The Wrrness: I am under oath. I would not want to say accurately; I 
would say approximately. 

Mr. Crotu: I wanted that cleared up. 

Mr. Mayspanx: Will you permit me this interjection? I regret that the 
witness had been put under oath. I believe we would do well to retrace our 
steps in that respect and have it understood that this is not evidence under 
oath, and discard that procedure. The reason is that I think all this sort of 
thing tends to put people more at arm’s length, and I would like to have it 
declared now that the oath is taken out and the witness is not under oath, 
that no witness need to be under oath. I am content to rely on the truthfulness 
not only of this witness but any other witness. 

Mr. Smiru: I disagree entirely. In doing that may I say I am perfectly 
certain that Mr. Millard has not said one thing that can be criticized. 
We do not want to curb opinions, but when they are opinions we want to know 
they are opinions and not statements of fact. I can see no reason for changing 
from what we have started. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 

Q. I think it would be helpful to the committee, if it has not been done 
before, if the witness would put into the record the date at which the union 
certified in every plant, the date at which collective labour agreements were 
signed ever since the union has held bargaining rights in every plant, and I 
suppose you would have copies of bargaining agreements you have agreed upon 
that you could file with the committee?—A. With agreements that have 
existed? | ; 

Q. Yes.—A. We can get copies. 

Q. Now, could you also place on the record whether in some cases you 
have had to go to arbitration before you concluded collective agreements, and 
also the date at which you applied to the Regional War Labour Board for wage 
increases, or appealed to the National War Labour Board ever since you held the 
bargaining rights in every plant? Also could you tell the committee whether in 
certain places settlements have been reached before decision has been rendered 
by the Regional War Labour or the National War Labour Board, and also, 
if you do not mind, filing with the committee the name of your organizers— 
a complete list ever since the union has held bargaining rights? From the 
statement you made yesterday I understood your books were audited. I[ 
understood you to say that the union keeps books, and that is a very com- 
mendable thing. Do you keep minutes of your decisions?—A. I will be glad 
to supply the member with a copy or full data as far as we can to meet the 
questions asked. I might say it is going to be a considerable job to dig up that 
information, but we will be glad to give you as full information as possible. 


By Mr. Robinette: 
Q. I suppose it would be in the form of a written memorandum? 

_ Mr. Apamson: Mr. Robinette has brought up the question of union 
security, and from the reply I gather from Mr. Millard that the companies 
and the union were very nearly at an agreement and they were held up because 
that agreement was made responsible to the War Labour Board and their ruling 
of the 10-cent an hour increase which is, according to the witness, the crux 
of the whole question. At that time my friend Mr. Gillis raised this question, 
and I think it is very important, and here, apparently, is the nub of the whole 
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strike situation at Hamilton—the decision of the War Labour Board holding out 
adamantly for no increase over 10 cents. I believe that is the most important 
thing we have to do—to find out what their reasons are and to get them before 
the committee as soon as we can. I think Mr. Gillis had a good point, and I 
would like to go on record as seconding his suggestion. 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. In reference to Mr. Croll’s question as to the strike at Steleo. I under- 
stand that the conciliation board which sat on the Steleo dispute directed a 
check of the cards to be made and that was done. Would you have a record 
of the finding of the conciliation board?—-A. There was a record, I believe, in 
the report to the minister, the interim report to the minister. We disputed ‘the 
accuracy of that check that was made in as far as there were a number of 
cards that they would not allow as being in good standing which we considered 
as being in good standing as members of our union 

Q. As I understand it—correct me if I am wrong—the delay you mentioned 
in the conciliation board matter was caused by the fact that the board adjourned 
for the purpose of enabling this check of the cards to be taken?—A. That is right. 

@. And that was with the consent of the union and the company ?—A. That 
is with the direction of the conciliation chairman. 

Q. The conciliation chairman. And the check was taken and those records 
are available?—A. That is right. 

Q. You have asked me to draw to the committee’s attention something you 
referred to yesterday. You are producing an audit report of the United Steel 
Workers of America international union for the period January 1 to June 30, 
1945?—A. Yes. I might say that I have here a copy of the audit report of 
our union for the first six months of 1945. I secured this copy since I came to 
Ottawa from one of the members of the committee, Mr. Skey, who wrote in 
and requested a copy. I want to say to members that I have not sufficient copies 
with me but if you want sufficient copies filed with the committee, we will secure 
them and have them filed. 

Mr. Gipson: That is a good idea. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that carried? 

Carried. 


The Witness: This report is issued every six months by Main and Company 
in the United States; they are a well known firm of accountants in the United 


States, having offices in a number of the principal cities. It shows here every — 


dollar received by our unions in the period. It shows every dollar expended 
and for what it is expended, for every union of our organization in the United 
States and Canada. There is a consolidated balance sheet showing the amount 
of money that we have collected, that we have expended, that we have on hand 
in our treasury. I only wish that corporations would be as candid with their 
shareholders and the public as the union is in this particular case. 


By Mr, Grol: 
Q. While you are there, and just to get it clear, do I understand, from what 


you are saying or attempting to say, that you are prepared to throw open to this | 
committee all books or records that you have in your union for their view ands 


observation?—A. As listed in this accountant’s report. 

q. Yes?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is everything?—A. Yes, that is everything. I should like to say 
too,—because it is in connection with a question that was asked yesterday by a 
member of the committee—that the division of dues is an important thing, and 


now we are charging by convention decision made in May, $1.50 dues to each - 


member each month. 
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By Mr. Case: 

(). May of this year?—A. May of this year, in Atlantic City; and 75 cents, 
or 50 per cent of the dues collected, is retained by the local unions. The other 
00 per cent is sent to the international. Not one dollar of dues collected in 
Canada goes to the United States. I think it is important that you should know 
that. Every dollar collected is put in the international account in the Bank 
of Commerce in Toronto and is used for necessary expenses, such as expenses of 
bringing our deputation down here to this committee, all our board hearings, 
all our organizational expenses, maintaining our offices and our staff, our re- 
search department, our educational and literature production department and so 
on; that is all paid out of the 75 cents. The local union have 75 cents on which 
to operate their affairs. I should like to say this, that we do not collect enough 
dues in Canada to support or to extend and expand our organization. I mean, 
every three months we have to import from the United States the amount of 
$10,000 or more to carry on our work in Canada. In addition to that, from the 
international treasury we have purchased in Canada more than a quarter of a 
million dollars worth of victory bonds in the last three or four issues of bonds. 
That is the standing, and you will find all the accounts of it there in the audit 
report. This is for the first six months period of 1945; and I will be quite pre- 
pared to get the latest audit reports for the members of the committee if they 
desire them. 

Mr. Ropinette: Could we file that? 


The Wirness: Yes. I will send Mr. Skey another copy of this. 


By Mr. Case: 

@. When you referred to the international union, that is a union that is 
affiliated with the union in the United States; that is, it is not beyond the 
United States and Canada?—A. It now operates within the United States and 
Canada. It may be extended beyond that. 

@. One more question. You have referred to how you disburse your funds. 
Do you make any contributions to political parties as such? For instance, in 
my home town there was 2 cents deducted from the dues each month for a 
certain political party, and some of the members objected to that. Has your 
union anything to do with that?—-A. The union, sometimes through their local 
unions, decide that they want to affiliate on a certain basis with a political 
party. They have the right to do that. 

@. That is up to the local union?—A. That is entirely voluntary. 

@. Not through the central organization?—A. No; that is a voluntary 
proposition on a local basis. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. I was going to ask a question in connection with your dues. Have you 
any knowledge of the dues paid in other unions in comparison with those paid 
in yours?—A. The matter of dues payment is a matter of policy for the various 
unions. I believe in the older unions, where they have benevolent funds and 
insurance schemes, the dues are considerably higher. I would say that $1.50 
dues to-day is the average of most unions. Most unions do not go below $1.50. 
Some of them are still operating on $1, but very few. The usual run of industrial 
union charges $1.50 dues. It is usually divided on some such proportion as 
fifty-fifty or sixty-forty between the local union and the parent body. The 
dues do run up in other crganizations to much higher than that. I believe in 
some craft organizations they run up as high as $5 a month and the initiation 
fees In some cases are very much higher than that in the case of our own, 
which is $3 initiation fee. 
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The CuatrMAN: I would draw to the attention of the committee that it is 
now 10 o’clock. 2 

Mr. JoHnston: Just before you stop, Mr. Chairman, there is a question I 
should like to ask. 

The CHarrMAN: Mr. Merritt has the floor. 


By Mr. Merntt: 

Q. There is a question I should like to ask Mr. Millard arising from Mr. 
Case’s question. I understand that the local union may pay a certain amount 
into a political fund. Does that amount come out of the $1.50 a month dues, 
that 2 cents or whatever it may be, according to what the local union decides?— 
A. If it decided to affilate, affiliation is paid out of the funds collected. 

@. Yes. You are probably aware that in England the practice is that the 
political fund is collected in addition to the ordinary dues for union purposes, 
and that any member of the union may contract out of payment of those dues 
by signing a statement that he does not wish to pay them; and in that case 
he pays his $1.50 and remains a perfectly bona fide member of the union, but 
he does not pay the extra political fund assessment. That is not the case in. 
your union. Is that so?—A. I believe that the practice in Great Britain was— 
there was a change, I think comparatively recently—that the person, paid from 
the dues a dollar or the amount of dues paid. They paid the affiliation fee pro- 
vided the employee or the member did not check out; in other words, did not 
say that he did not want anything deducted from the money. 

Q. The practice was, before the recent amendment to the Trades Dispute 
Act, that a person who was a member of a union must elect to pay the extra 
assessment for political funds by a statement that he wished to pay it. The 
practice now, since the very recent amendment to the Act, is that all dues are 
paid unless the individual member wishes to contract out and makes a statement 
to that effect—A. That is what I meant. 

@. Your practice now gives no power to contract out of payment of political 
party centributions? Am I correct?—A. Well, the usual practice is in Canada, 
where affilhation is effected, that they do not need to affiliate for that particular 
purpose; in other words, there may be members who are not affiliated within the 
local body. In other words, if there are 200 members, they might decide there 
are a number who did not want to affiliate and might decide to only affiliate 150. 
They do not need to affiliate all the members. © 

(. So the power of the individual to contract out is preserved in your 
Union?—A. It is actually preserved. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Ginuis: Before we adjourn— 

The CHatrmMan: When will we meet. again? 


Mr. Giuuis: With regard to our next order of business I understand that 
on Monday representatives from the Labour Department are coming in for the 
purpose of giving evidence. Is that correct? 

The CuarrmMan: That is the agenda, provided we are finished with Mr. 
Millard. 

Mr, Giuuis: That is all right, but I am going to move that when the Depart- 
ment of Labour officials are before this committee to give evidence that we also 
invite Mr. Donald Gordon and any officials of his board that he wants to bring 
with him to give evidence in conjunction with the Department of Labour, 
because I think they are both linked. 


Right Hon. Mr. Howe: If I understood correctly we invited the heads of — 
the three steel companies for Monday so that we could hear them in order that 
they could meet with the steel men on Tuesday. Do I understand that that is 
to be set back until later? 
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The CuarrMan: It is up to the committee to decide. Telegrams have been 


sent to the three steel companies inviting their representatives to be here in 


Ottawa for Monday. 

Mr. Beuzite: What time? 

The CuatrmMan: Four o’clock in the afternoon if we are through with Mr. 
Millard and if the committee desires to go on with the representatives of the 
companies. It is up to the committee to decide but the agenda, as prepared by 
the steering committee, is to invite the officials of the Labour Department and 
Mr. Donald Gordon, if it is the wish of the committee. Mr. Gordon has not 
been invited yet, but if you instruct me to do so'I will invite Mr. Gordon to be 
here at our next meeting. I understand that we will adjourn to Monday, at 
what time? 

Mr. MacInnis: Before you come to that, at our first or second meeting 
you appointed an agenda committee. I happen to be a member of that agenda 
committee. I am not going to be on an agenda committee which prepares an 
agenda and then have it all set aside for some other agenda. If the agenda 
committee is going to prepare the agenda for this committee it should have 
a certain amount of latitude so that it will not have to counteract the notices 
to-morrow that were sent out to-day. We can take this motion under considera- 
tion so as to fit it in with the decisions we have already taken. 

The CuarrMAN: That is right. 

Mr. MacInnis: I will act on that steering committee provided there is 
some attention paid to the work of the committee. Otherwise | will not. 


The CuarrMan: Will we meet Monday afternoon or Monday morning? 


Mr. Gittis: Would the steering committee take under consideration the 
fixing of a time when the coordinating committee of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour might be heard by this committee? 


Mr. Sincuarr: And the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, too. 

Mr. ApAmson: I was a member of the steering committee. I gather that 
it is carried that you will call Mr. Donald Gordon. 

Mr. Crotu: No, no. It is a matter that will come before the steering com- 
mittee. : 

Mr. Apamson: I think we are getting this thing too rigid. The evidence 
that has been heard to-night was to the effect that the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board was the crux of this dispute. I think if we are going to do any- 
thing we have got to have reall flexibility in the committee and in its meetings. 
I believe Mr. Gillis’ motion is one which would help us considerably, calling 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board which apparently has regulated the ten 
cent limit which is not acceptable to the Union. 

Mr. MacInnis: May I put'the case as it is? To-day the agenda committee 
brought a motion before this committee and you approved of it. The motion 
was made after we came in here that we ask the representatives of the three 
companies to appear here on Monday. 

The CuatirMAN: That is done. 

Mr. MacInnis: That was a part of the steering commititee’s work. I know 
there was an understanding given to Mr. Justice Roach, the Commissioner, that 
he would be heard on Tuesday, but if we are going to bring in somebody else 
you will have a half a dozen witnesses waiting here while you are dealing with 
a witness you have decided to bring in later. We have got to have some order. 
Otherwise we will never get anywhere. | 

Mr. Apamson: There is no guarantee that the steel companies could be 
here on Monday. 

The CuatrMan: I did not receive any reply. We have tried to manage 
in such a way in the steering committee so as to provide the committee here 
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with witnesses but the agenda committee cannot foresee how long a witness will 
be on the stand. For instance, we thought we would be finished with Mr. Millard 
to-night and it appears that we are not. Therefore, if my proposition is accepted 
I think we should adjourn to Monday at 11 o’clock in the forenoon. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueiyi: Before you adjourn I should like to say a few words 
for the benefit of the steering committee. As far as the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, the War Labour Board and the Labour Relations Board are 
concerned any time the committee wants them they are at your convenience. 

Mr. Srncuair: If the steel companies do not come on the Monday we can 
subpoena them and at the same time hear our own Department of Labour 
officials. : 

The CuatrMAn: That is the idea of the agenda committee. We will adjourn 
to Monday morning at 11 o’clock. 


The committee adjourned at 10.10 p.m. to meet on Monday, July 22, at 
11 a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, 22nd July, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met at 11.00 o’clock a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Blackmore, Case, Charlton, Croll, Dechene, Gillis, Gibson (Comoz-Albernt), 
Gingues, Homuth, Howe, Johnston, Lalonde, Lockhart, Maybank, Merritt, 
MacInnis, MeIvor, Mitchell, Moore, Ross (Hamilton East), Sinclair (Vancouver 
North), Skey, Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 


In attendance: Messrs. Robinette and Leiff, Committee Counsel. 


Mr. Millard was recalled and further examined. He filed:— 

Exhibit No. 2—Agreement made on 24th February, 1945, between The 
Steel Company of Canada, Limited, and Local Union No. 1005, United Steel- 
workers of America. 

Exhibit No. 3—Agreement made on 23rd April, 1946, between Algoma 
Steel Corporation, Limited, and Local Union No. 2251, United Steelworkers of 
America. 

Exhibit No. 4—Agreement, 1940, between Sydney Steel Plant Division 
of The Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited, and Local Union No. 1064, | 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, respecting hours of labour, wage rates and 


working conditions. 
Exhibit No. 5—Audit Report of the United Steel Workers of America 


International Union for the period July 1 to December 31, 1949. 
Mr. Millard stood aside. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock p.m., until 4.00 o’clock p.m., 
this day. 


The Committee resumed at 4.00 o’clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, 
presided. 

Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Blackmore, Case, Charlton, Cote (Verdun), Croll, Dechene, Gillis, Gibson 
(Comoz-Alberni), Gingues, Homuth, Howe, Johnston, Lalonde, Lockhart, May- 
bank, Merritt, MacInnis, McIvor, Mitchell, Moore, Ross (Hamilton East), 
Sinclair (Vancouver North), Skey, Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 


In attendance: Messrs. Robinette and Leiff, Committee Counsel. 


The Chairman read the third report from the Agenda Committee recom- 
mending again that priority be given to the printing of the proceedings and 
evidence of the Industrial Relations Committee, and that the said committee 
-sit twice daily. | 

On motion of Mr. Croll:— ! 

Resolved,—That the third report of the Agenda Committee be concurred in. 
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A telegram received from Mr. George Bennett of Local 199 UAW- clo, 
St. Catharines, Ont., was read to the Committee. 


On: motion ‘of Mr Croll: 


Resolved, That the telegram received from Mr. George Bennett be referred 
to the Agenda Committee. 


Mr. H. G. Hilton, President, The Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., was called and sworn. 


Mr. Hilton read a prepared statement and was questioned thereon. 


The Committee adjourned at 6.00 o’clock p.m., until Tuesday, July 22 at 
11.00 o’clock a.m. 


JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


i MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or CoMMONS 
July 22, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met this day at 11.00 
o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Lalonde, presided, 


The CuarrMan: Order, gentlemen. 


) Mr. C. H. Millard, National Director, United Steelworkers of 
- America, recalled : 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. Mr. Millard, would you just look for a moment, please, at page 4 of your 
preliminary statement in which you outline the original policy of the Union. The 
first one is, national recognition of national labour standards for the industry 
which already enjoys national price standards. Now, I think you told us last 
week that what you meant by that was that you wanted wage issues to be deter- 
mined by a federal authority so that they would be on a uniform basis throughout 
Canada. Is that correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us what industries at the present time enjoy what you term 
national recognition of national labour standards?—A. I can’t say that I can 
name them all, but I know that mining, transportation, public utilities and ship- 
building do enjoy national status; and their questions of wages, agreements and 
so on are handled on a national basis. 

Mr. Chairman, before going on this morning I want to make a correction. 
I noticed in the press that I inadvertently said the other day in regard to the 
net profits of the Steelco last year that they were $1,100,000, it should have been 
$4,159,000 net profit last year. 

Then some member of the committee wanted me to file with the committee 
the last agreement we had with the Steel Company of Canada, a printed copy 
of that; the last and present working agreement with the Algoma Steel Corpora- 
tion, which I have here; and the last agreement dated 1940, with the Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation, Sydney, Nova Scotia. I should also like to file with 
this committee, and I am sorry that I did not have a sufficient number of copies 
in our national office, but I have four copies here of the latest audited report of 
the Union for the period July 1 to December 31, 1945, which follows on after 
the ones which I filed the other day. 

Q. Mr. Millard, just to identify these for the record: exhibit 2 is the agree- 
ment between the Steel Company of Canada and your Union, dated the 25th of. 
February, 1945?—A. Yes. 


Exhibit 2: Agreement with Steel Company of Canada dated February 25, 
1945. 


Q. And Exhibit 3, is the working agreement between the Algoma Steel 
Corporation and your Union, dated April 23, 1946?—-A. Yes. 


Exhibit 3: Working agreement with Algoma Steel Corporation, dated April 
23, 1946. 
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@. And this next one, exhibit 4, is an agreement between the Sydney Steel 
Plant Division, of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited and your 
Union dated May, 1940? Is that correct?—A. Yes. 


Exhibit 4: Agreement between Sydney Steel Plant Division of the Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation and the Union, dated May, 1940. 


@. Then you are filing copies of the audited report of the United Steel 
Workers of America covering the period. of July 1, to December 31, 1945?— 
A. Correct. 


Exhibit 5: Audited financial statement— Union, 


Q. Mr. Millard, when referring to national recognition of the steel industry 
is there any reason why the steel industry should be nationally recognized when 
say the automobile industry or mining workers are not nationally recognized? 
Do you make any distinction between the steel industry and other industries 
which presently are not on a national basis?—A. Yes, to ame extent. The auto 
industry is more or less confined to one province, while the:steel industry spreads 
over several provinces, and the steel industry undoubtedly is a more basic 
industry than the automobile industry in that. its products go into all other 
industries, are required by all other industries, and also stems from primary 
industries such as iron ore mining and the natural processing of iron ore and 
utilizing natural resources such as coal; all of which are indicative of the fact 
that steel is a basic industry of national importance. : 

Q. To return then to number 2 on the list in which you propose the estab- 
lishment of a three party national council for the industry, representing labour, 
management and the public. What do you mean by that; and what would the 
powers and duties of such a national council be, in your submission?—A. We 
have in mind by way of a national council one that would be representative of 
the employees in industry, of the employers in industry and representatives of 
the public or government so that the public interest can be ascertained and safe- 
guarded, and also so that the industry can develop on some kind of a planned 
basis having regard of what our domestic requirements are as well as for our 
export trade. As to what the exact power or authority of the council would be I 
think, as I said before, should be determined after the council was established, 
and the production and importance of the industry would be considered. They 
would have to do a certain amount of planning and regulation of the industry 
such as was done during the war to meet the national emergency; in other words, 
they should have some control over the placement of orders and in the develop- 
ment of the industry generally. I would say here that I regard with some mis- 
giving that we are developing reserves of iron ore in this country and shipping 
it abroad when it seems to me it might be processed at least to some extent in 
this country and provide a much better industry than we now have. This 
country now purchases from 20 to 25 per cent of steel from the United States 
and other places, and while there may be special types of steel, and special shapes 
and sizes and so on, nevertheless it seems to me more could be done in Canada 
by way of the development of the steel industry; and I think that should be 
undertaken under the auspices or control of some kind of an industrial council 
such as I have indicated. 


By Mr. Gillis: | 
Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Millard one question there. The 
proposal number 2, a national council, would that be similar to the working 
parties that have been set up in their industries in Great Britain in the last six 
months or so?—A. Very similar, because it would have to do with production 
problems on 4 national basis; that is, in the production of these commodities. 
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Working parties in Great Britain are there to help improve the efficiency of their 
industry and make it possible for them to meet export production, and it seems 
a council in Canada ought to serve a similar purpose. 


— 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Would they have any power in setting a price to ensure that there would 
be sufficient profit in the price set to ensure a standard wage?—A. It seems to me 
that wages would be national and that we could have machinery established for 
the purpose of dealing with that. 


| By Hon. Mr. Mitchell: , 
Q. It all comes down to this, arising out of what you have just said— 
Some Hon. Mempsrs: Louder, please. 


By Hon. Mr. Mitchell: : 

Q. I want to ask a very simple question on what Mr. Millard just said. Do 
you believe in regulation of wages by the state? I don’t think you meant that.—A. 
No, I don’t believe that the final authority might be received from the state by 
way of review, but I think wages should be arrived at through the process of 
collective bargaining. 

Q. Let’s take it a step further, then; isn’t that the machinery we have now, 
that wages are reviewed after you have been through the process of collective 
bargaining by the various regional war labour boards?—A. No, I can’t agree 
with that idea, that wages are simply reviewed today; particularly in view of the 
latest imposition of the ten cent limit, because that takes out the question of 
_ collective bargaining entirely and makes it a matter of imposition by some kind 
of a board that is not concerned directly with the process of collective bargaining’ 

Q. What do you mean then? Give us your interpretation of review 2—A,. Well, 
it seems to me that what we ought to arrive at is a process by which labour and 
industry through the process of collective bargaining could arrive at equitable 
wage rates consistent with proper return on invested capital and in line with 
the cost of living and a standard of living for Canadian people at least on a health 
and decency standard; and that if there are bulges in the wage system which 
threaten the economy of the country, then those questions might be a matter of 
| ey and they should me referred back if it were found there are cases taking 
place. . 

Hon. Mr. Mircuetu. Isn’t that this machinery? 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order: if a member addressing 
a committee does not stand we have no way of knowing who is addressing the 
committee. We cannot tell from here who is speaking at the other end of the 
table if they ask the questions while still seated. If they were to rise we would 
know who had the floor. 


Hon. Mr. Mircnetu: I will rise then. I do not think it is very important, 
but I will do it. Mr. Chairman, what I wanted to get clear in my mind is this— 
and I ask it for my own imformation, and for the information of members of 
the committee as well, of course. Mr. Millard spoke of reviews, and he spoke of 
bulges in the wage structure that might harm the trade. Don’t you get back 
to the machinery that we have now? It may not be all that is desired, but I think 
that if 80 or 90 per cent of the people of the country have got along with that . 
machinery—but I cannot get elear in my mind—I know the basic philosophy of 
the trade union movement. A review board, he said. Well, is not that normal 
procedure? What you are suggesting | take it is that the machinery we have in 
existence at the present time based on representation of both employers and 
employees with an impartial chairman should be continued, to review after the 
process of collective bargaining has been gone through between the Unions and 
the representatives of industry. 


a 
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Mr. Crouu: It goes further than that; without the red light being turned — 


on beyond 10 cents. That is what he says. 
Hon. Mr. Mircuett: In answer to that let me say this— 


The Wirness: I would like to explain again to members of the committee in 
case I haven’t made it clear; we feel that the process of collective bargaining 
should take place; whatever figures are arrived at, then that can be put in line 
between employer and employee, between the union and the management; then 
the question might be referred to a board for review to find out whether or not that 
is going to interfere and require price adjustment to make up for those wages, in 
which case I imagine the employer would have to prove that he requires additional 
price relief or assistance in order to pay the wages that have been mutually 
agreed upon between employer and employee. Now, that is what I mean by 
review. There should be no interference by the wage board until the matter has 
been arrived at between the employer and the employee and the employer states 
that he cannot pay the increased wage without price relief. Then the matter 
could be taken under review, to determine whether or not such a wage increase 
is Justified in view of the fact that the employer says he requires a higher price 
to meet this particular wage increase. 


By Hon. Mr. Mitchell: 

Q. If I may take it a step further then, and follow up what you have just 
said. Of course, I have been very close to this policy for a number of years and 
it may be that we are all wrong and you are all right; that there has to be price 
control. Do you believe in a policy of price control, Mr. Millard?—A. Yes, I 
believe in price control. 


(). All right, then, we will go a step further. You believe in price control | 


for farmers as well as industry? If I might give you an example, do you think 
the farmer should be asked to produce butter for forty-three cents a pound 
without some appeal; or, do you think the price should be something like it is 
down in the United States at the present time where it went from eighty cents 
a pound to $1.30 a pound? You are back to the fundamental principle that you 
cannot eat your cake and have it too; either you have price control or you do 
not. Unless we are all prepared to cooperate one with another and maintain 
stability of prices—that is the fundamental question—A. I cannot agree with 
the minister on the question of price control to the extent that you have price 
control, an arbitrary figure set as in the case of the steel indusry $5.00 increase 
in the price of steel without any regard to an increase in wages, or how much 
increase of wages is contained in that price increase. I should like to say that 
if the steel industry, as we are able to estimate it, was to pay the entire amount 
we are asking it would only take approximately 50 per cent of the price increase 
they have already received; it would take about 10 per cent of the price increase 
they have already received. Price control that does not take into consideration 
wages is not actually price control at all. 


Mr. Jounston: How do you establish that; that it would take only about 
50 per cent of the authorized price increase to pay the increase in wages which © 


you are asking? 


The Wrrness: We will submit here to this committee a brief which will 
establish that fact and show you how we arrive at it, so there is no use in my 
trying to do it orally at the moment. You will have it in written form in our 
DIiein. ie 


Mr. Jounston: That is all I wanted to know. 
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By Hon. Mr. Mitchell: 
Q. What I want to get from yourself, and to get your opinion on, is, as a 
leade1 of your organization you have agreed that you believe in price control. As 
you know, we have two principal branches of activity in this country, agriculture 


_ and industry. Do you think that rigid control of prices in the agricultural 


structure should be in effect and under the same degree of control as the indus- 
trial structure—that covers wages, prices and the like right down the line?—A. I 
cannot differentiate between agriculture and industry when it comes to price 
control, for everybody—industry, agriculture, labour. When it comes to that 
question we are all consumers, and if we are going to have price control we have 
got to have it all along the line. So the price control in the case of industry, 
we will say, must be based on adequate wages; and, in the case of agriculture, it 
must be based on adequate returns for products in order for the farmer to have 
an adequate income and also, what we advocate particularly, a decent standard 
of living, so that he can purchase the things that are being made in our manu- 
facturing processes and supplied to the domestic market. It seems to me that 
the farmer, he is one of our best customers—we are not going to be able to build 
up a manufacturing industry in this country without a farm population—he has 
been a very poor customer in the past—and farm expansion must be encouraged. 
he must have a price sufficient to enable him to enjoy a decent standard of living 
and to buy the things that are being made in the city. So that price control can- 
not be segregated and applied to one branch only of Canadian industry, we , 
must have price control all across the boards. | 

~ 4. All right then, would you suggest—just taking this to its logical conclusion 
—what is passing in my mind is these inflationary conditions that exist. in some 
of the European countries, in China and South America, and to a degree in 
the United States; and I notice that the president of your organization has 
already met President Truman. Would you suggest, Mr. Millard, that the price 
of butter be raised to the point that it is in the United States? I mean, the 
thing cuts both ways—we will say sells at 80 cents or $1.30 a pound, and every- 
thing else in proportion—would you suggest that? What I am getting at is this, 
If I may speak very frankly to you, I do not think the farmer should carry 
the whole load. I will put this question to you: that you cannot have control 
on one side of the price structure without having control on the other. Now, 
if there is any other way of doing it, I would like to know. Supposing I put this 
to you. That the farmers in this country come under the jurisdiction of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, that the price is set, that is the price. And 
now, the regional war labour board and the national war labour board, let us 
- assume that we use them to maintain steady income between the two structures. 
We have gone this much further on the wages side, that the boards are made up 
of people representing Canadian organizations, the employers and an impartial 
chairman. What I would like to know from you is your opinion as whether 
you can control on one side and not have control on the other.—A. It seems to 
me that the minister is saying to the committee on this question of inflation that 
there is a danger of inflation if you do not set a limit, if you do not say a limit 
of wages has been reached. I cannot subscribe to that theory for this reason, 
that during the war a great deal of our manufacturing went into war needs, our 
war effort production, into war goods, and that meant that we had a huge 
purchasing power for about 50 per cent of our actual output of consumable or 
civilian goods. Now that entire purchasing power is available 100 per cent for 
the purchase of civilian goods, and it seems to me that the danger of inflation 
is not nearly as great as it was during war when a volume of civilian goods 
manufactured was only about 50 per cent of our total production during the war. 
And now, we have 100 per cent of that production available and spread over the 
entire purchasing power of this country. I believe that will enable a consider- 
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able increase in wage structure without any danger of inflation. I agree with 
the minister that we cannot have control of prices’ without having some control 
by way of review at least so far as wages are concerned. I think labour is 
ready to accept that, but we are certainly not ready to accept, as I said pre- 
viously to this committee, a ten cent limit on wage increases. We do not believe 
that would be justified, and we do not believe this is inflationary. 


By Mr. Archibald: 

@. One other question along the lines of el ate Do you know what 
the farmers’ reaction would be, or was, to the 12:5 per cent increase in the 
price of farm machinery? Do you know whether the farmers considered that 
equitable? Do you know whether labour, that is wages, were included in 
that increase? Do you think the National Federation of Agriculture approved 
of an increase of that kind on farm machinery?—A. All I indicated was that 
we were not consulted in regard to the increase in the price of steel. I doubt 
very much if the Federation of Agriculture was either; and I doubt very much 
if they were consulted with regard to the increase in price of machinery. 


By Mr. Smith: 

@. You said a moment ago that you believed in price control. Do you 
mean you believe in it to be carried on permanently?—A. I would say as long 
- as there is danger of inflation, it seems to me that the policy ought to be 
pursued, and we might as well face that danger, and therefore, we might 
continue to require a measure of price control. 

Q@. You say that we want price control as a permanent economic policy in 
this country ?—A. Yes 

@. You said if we had a board of review on wages and prices that you 
think that labour would respect that with regard to wages?—A. Yes, so the 

whole matter could be considered. 
| _~Q. Would you give up your right of striking-on that 'basis?—A. I believe 
that if the proper machinery is established, that labour would very seriously 
consider the substituting, in practically every case, of arbitration rather than 
strike in a question of wage disagreement. 


By Hon. Mr. Mitchell: 
@. Arbitration by law?—A. By consent. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q). Would you include working conditions in that?—A. It seems to 
me that in Canada we almost passed the stage of recognition. I hope we are 
passing the stage of union security that labour has in Great Britain. 

@. The farthest you would go is the voluntary submission to arbitration. 
—A. At the present time. 

Q@. What do you mean by that?—A. I thought I made it clear that when 
I said when we have passed this contentious question of union security and 
the unions are accepted in good faith by employers. 

@. You say we are passing it?—-A. It is not passed yet. 

Q. Then, what is going to be your attitude when it is passed? 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order. What about this 
matter of conjecture when this man is under oath? 

The CuHatrMAN: The witness has the right to give personal opinion when 
he gives his evidence, but hearsay evidence is not to be permitted. I understand 
that the questions put by the Hon. Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Smith are to bring 
to you a personal opinion from the witness, and that is why I have given, and . 
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I will give to all parties concerned, full latitude in expressing opinions during 
their evidence. I am sorry, but I will have to rule out hearsay evidence. | Mr. 
Smith’s question, as far as I can see, was perfectly in order. 


By Mr. Robinette: : 

Q. Mr. Millard, dealing with that question, if you believe in some form 

of reviewing control of wages, as you said there should be some reviewing body, 
is that not what you have now? The parties make an agreement subject to 
the regional or national labour boards. Can you make any suggestions as to 
an improvement on that?—A. The fact that the reviewing body is going to be 
circumscribed by a policy which is restrictive, it seems to me that it would 
defeat the whole purpose of a review. If the reviewing body is restricted by a 
policy imposed such as the ten cent. limit at the present time, then it seems 
that the body has lost its power of review; it could not adjudicate on all 
these matters. 
Q. Supposing that is removed, have you an objection to a board of repre- 
sentatives of the management and representatives of labour on such a board? 
A. It seems to me that rather than say, ‘Have you any objection?’’—the point 
I am trying to get out is this, where labour and management, once they have 
agreed, before putting this in effect, of course, have the final privilege of going to 
a board which will have to take into consideration the question of price, as well 
as wages. At the present time we have two sets of machinery, one dealing with 
prices exclusively, and one dealing with wages exclusively, and there is no 
co-ordinating body that takes into consideration the full question, wages which 
had been determined through one body and prices through another body. 
There is no co-ordination of these bodies. Now, when we run up against a 
proposition that there is an imposition on the one side without any knowledge 
of their part, it is an intolerable situation. If we can get a body with the power 
of review of not only wages, but of prices to advise the parties, it seems to me 
that the parties may very well consent to abide by a decision of that body. 
We can have no confidence in a body that. apparently has no action to go with 
that price structure when it has imposed upon it a policy beyond which it 
cannot go, and we have had that difficulty for some time. Wage orders have 
stated what is fair and reasonable on a local basis—a gross inequality. We have 
had cases where boards have gone to the national board, and they have 
refused to a grant of a five cent increase, and after that we have found 
management making an application to give a ten cent increase, only to be 
followed by a second application by management for more than the amount 
requested by the union, and it would be granted forthwith. That has been our 
experience where you have this dual establishment of wage control on one ‘side 
and price control on the other side. 

Q. You agree that you cannot have price control without wage control? 
Can you suggest, from a practical standpoint, anything that can be effected 
So as to do justice to the employer and to the employee, as well?—A. It seems 
to me that I tried to make it clear in the letter I filed from Donald Gordon 
to one of our local unions. Mr. Gordon sets out in that letter that while they 
are going to take into consideration all the price factors in the eranting of an 
increase of price, they are not going to consider wages. I do not know how the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board can establish a price structure without taking 
into consideration the wage structure. What I have in mind, Mr. Robinette, 
is that the wage structure has a definite relationship to the price structure, and 
that price increases should not be granted until it has been shown they are 
required in order to pay adequate wages and a reasonable return on investment 
capital. These should be the factors taken into consideration by the price board. 
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By Hon. Mr. Mitchell: 


@. Mr. Millard, you have stated that directions have been given to 
regional boards in regard to this ten cents an hour, as you call it. I want - 
say, without equivocation, that such is not the case. 

Mr. MacInnis: If the Minister is going to give evidence, I suggest ‘Hee 
he go in the witness stand and give his evidence. Any member of this com- 
mittee, who is going to give evidence, should go into the witness box, and then 
he is subject to questioning by the other members of the committee as a 
witness, but he is not going to make statements in this committee that I regard 
as evidence. 


By HT bi Mr. Mitchell: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I am a member of this committee and my not ane 
friend can ask as many questions as he wishes to. He made statements in the 
last few days. Mr. Millard said that directions had been given to these boards 
and I would like to know what the direction is. If I might enlarge upon that, 
it is true, Mr. Millard, that the pulp and paper industry sat down, and through 
collective bargaining, ‘agreed upon a price of 15 cents an hour increase and 
appeared before the board and it was granted. Then in the building trades in 
Ontario there was an increase of 103 cents agreed upon, and approved. What 
I want to ask Mr. Maillard is this, did you make any submission, based upon 
your 194 cents an hour increase, to the board the same as the other labour 
organizations had done.—A. I would like to answer that by saying that I 
enquired specifically from the Deputy Minister of Labour regarding an applica- 
tion made by the pulp and paper workers and their employers jointly to the 
regional board in British Columbia. That application was for 15 cents, and 
IT asked the other day whether or not it was any use to make an application 
for the amount we are requesting from our employers, and I was told by the 
Deputy Minister of Labour that, although the 15 cent application had been 
made to the regional board, it had not been decided by the regional board 
of British Columbia, and the only evidence we have is that there has been no 
approval given to the increase beyond 10 cents. 

Mr. Crotu: The minister contradicted you a minute ago when he said 
the building trades got 1034 cents. 


By Mr. Robinette: 


@. I think you told us the other day that your union.did not resort to 
the government machinery in this case. You gave your reason as to why 
you did not do that. Am I correct in saying that you did not do that?— 
A. It has not been done. 


By Mr. Baa 

(. I would like to discuss some suggestions I am. going to make. We are 
speaking of boards. Am I correct in saying that they are not boards; that 
there is one man making the decision and two special counsel, one pulling 
on one arm and the other pulling on the other arm? Is that the set-up?— 
A. Yes. 3 

Q. Do you not think we all would be better off on the decision of one man? 
What I had in mind was this, that in the ordinary man’s psychology two men 
cannot decide a thing. Does it not appeal to you that if we had one man 
it would be more satisfactory to the whole public? When a man goes before 
a judge and loses out, you say, ‘Well, Mr. Jones had his day in court, and 
lost out.” Would that not have a creat deal to do with the public support in 
these matters?—A. It is my opinion, in answer to that, that it would at least 
let us know where the responsibility was for the decision. The responsibility 
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in that case would be with the arbitrator or the chairman of the board, as it is 
constituted with one man. I believe that the three-man board is very good 
because it shows that the chairman is getting a few points as to labour and 
management in consultation in the making of this decision, and some opinion 
that he might overlook as an individual might be brought out by way of 
submitting it.to him. But, in the final analysis, what we have now is a 
one-man. board. 

Q. Do you not think that the disadvantages offset the advantage you 
have. For instance, you would not have trouble in submitting labour’s case 
to one man?—A. No. 


@. I do not think you would have any trouble bringing it to the attention 
of an individual?—A. No. 


By Mr. Robinette: 
Q. Would that apply to the board that is going to guarantee all these 
things, whatever may be submitted? Some of these boards have brought 
down a unanimous finding. A unanimous finding is stronger than a finding 
of two to one. Do you believe it would be better to have a single man’s judgment 
on these matters?—A. I would like to say that I do not think that the difficulty 
lies in the personnel or lack of personnel in these boards. I believe it lies in 
a question of policy. I think the net results would be pretty much the same 
if we had an over-riding policy, or lack of policy, as we have had in some 
_ cases in regard to these matters. 


By Mr. Maclnnis: 


Q. In other words, you still reiterate that prices and wages have to be 
dealt with together, and it is not a question of one man?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lockhart: 

Q. Wages and prices being guaranteed under one ne would you then 
suggest things, such as union security be subservient? In other words, could 
they be held in the background and dealt with later after we had arrived 
at some stage where wages and prices could be guaranteed? Would you be 
willing not to press for such things as union security until then, or do you 
say that that must be one of the things that comes first?—A. L believe the 
question of union security in the present dispute, so far as steel in concerned, 
is equally important with the question of wages because you have got to 
have a body which is responsible for the carrying out of agreements, once those 
agreements are made, and you have got to have that body secure to undertake 
that responsibility. 

Q. Do I gather that these other matters you insist that there are one or 
more things that must come in and be dealt with in regard to wages and prices? 
You feel that those things must be equal?—A. In the settlement of this dispute, - 
yes. You cannot segregate wages from the other questions. There is no use 
of making an agreement until both parties are prepared to carry out the agree- 
ment in good faith. I think the authority of responsibility must be a correspond- 
ing degree of security along with it. I believe that unless we have union 
security, we cannot give a guarantee to the employer. 


By Mr. Archibald: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, to carry that on, in the case of a conference, can you 
have a conference without union security ?—A. Only the status that our strength 
entitles us to. 
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Q. Mr. Millard, do you agree that compliance with the law is the very basis 
of democratic institution?—A. I believe that compliance with the law is the basis 
of a democratic institution. However, I want to make sure that that law is 
constitutional and does not abrogate some fundamental rights of democracy. 

@. With those premises of yours in mind, do you think you should have one 
law for one labour organization, and a different law for the other? If I may 
follow that up, do you think it is fair to ask eighty per cent of the trade union 
organizations in the country to comply with the law and the other twenty 
per cent should be given the right to do as they please? I am only taking those 
figures for illustration—A. I agree that one law should apply to all, but I still 
say that in a democrary we have the right to question whether the law does 
interfere with fundamental rights. 


Mr. Maybank: | 

@. Mr. Chairman, before leaving that subject of the one man board, I 
would like you to tell me if I am right about this; if my -recollection with 
respect. to labour board, generally, is that labour always took the position that 
it wanted a dozen representatives on the board rather than a one man. board? 
Is that not the position of labour, generally speaking?—A. Yes, I think labour 
has agreed to three or more persons on the board for this reason, that in 
Canada we have a lack of trained personnel—trained arbitrators, and that 
labour has felt that it is advisable and necessary to have advisers on these 
boards who are trained in the question of labour relations. That is why we 
have advocated more than one man on the board in the past. 

@. In the case of conciliation boards, they have occupied the position of a 
judge. There are three men. Then, in regard to the regional boards we have 
under our present set-up that is a combination of representatives of labour 
and employer? Is that not right?-A. In the Labour Relations Board? 

Q. In the regional boards?—A. Yes; they vary in number from five to 
seven. 

Q. Providing equal representation of labour and employers on them?— 
AY Yes: 

@. I was under the impression, and I would like to be sonra if I am 
wrong, that the set-up about representatives from each side being on that seven 
man regional board or the five man regional board, was given an approval by 
labour at the time it was set up?—A. That is right. 

‘Q. I am under the impression that at the time this whole set-up was 
announced that it was indicated, I think, by the Minister of Labour that this 
general plan had been pretty thoroughly canvassed with the various labour 
leaders in the country, and that the plan as such had its approval?—A. The 
administration machinery had its approval. 

Q. You could not, very well, at that time give approval to what it would 
do five years later. What I am getting at is this, that some of the representatives 
would be representatives of labour, is something that labour always desired in 
this country ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I certainly always had the idea that the one man board, generally 
speaking, was not acceptable to labour?—-A. There is one qualification that we 
find to be true. Labour generally accepts the proposition of one man arbitration. 
When they consent to arbitration they generally prefer a one man arbitrator. 

Q. Let us suppose that an agreement between employers and employees in 
this particular dispute of any sum of money per hour that we like to name, and 
for illustration we will fix it at 174 cents an hour is agreed upon. Would you 
not agree that whatever is done in that respect will likewise be done in every 
other case across the country?—A. I think it would be generally recognized 
that it would form a pattern. 
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Q. That would be a pattern for all other cases if it were settled that way ?— 
A. Yes. é 

Q. Then while one must agree that any wage increase in general might not 
_ necessarily lead to inflation in considering the matter here to-day, is not it so that 
we should consider that whatever settlement in steel will be the settlement in all 
other cases? I mean, we have to look at it this way?—A. I think that one would 
have to assume that, by and large, the same design would be followed by other 
trade union bodies and by other industries, and that there would be a general 
increase approximating the pattern set in steel. 

. In recent times there have been quite a number of settlements made, 
perhaps, at ten cents an hour. Say, for instance, the pulp and paper industry. 
We have to consider today that those agreements would be immediately re-opened 
and changed to conform to the new pattern arrived at as a result of the settle- 
ment here at 174 cents? Is not that your view?—A. I would have to assume 
that these contracts that are now in effect, where seven or eight or nine or ten 
cents have been accepted by the union, that they would carry on to their duration, 
except where they have an “open end” clause where the employer had agreed 
to conform to any new existing rates. 

@. Then, barring the “open end” clause, we would have one or two things. 
We would have dissatisfaction against their agreement because they would feel 
that they had settled at a low figure before the pattern was established? Would 
not that be correct?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Would you not say that if the settlement I have been indicating here was 
_ arrived at, there would have to be a re-opening of such contracts?—A. I would 
say, generally speaking, that is correct. : 

-Q. Then anything that came afterwards, as you have indicated, would have 
to conform to this pattern?—A. Yes. 

Q. Subsequently, is it not coming to this, that in considering this problem 
as something which is going to lead to inflation, or is not going to lead to inflation, 
we have to consider that the settlement in this matter will affect some general 
increase straight across the board?—A. I would like to interject at that point that 
if what you say is correct, it seems to me that charges increased, the wages 
are going to allow a higher standard of living, and would increase buying, and 
then the danger of inflation in that case would not be so great. 

_ Q. May I interject? Between you and me there has really been no disagree- 
ment upon that, and if my question to you seemed to indicate that such was the 
case, it is not so, and secondly, the response you are making is not an answer 
for you to make. I would recall to you that what I said was that if it is 
inflation, and I stress the word “if”—if the settlement is inflationary, it is 
determined by this effect straight across the board because it would go straight 
across the board?—A. Yes, by and large. | 


By Mr. Maybank: 
~Q. Yes. You see, I was not actually saying that the increase would be made. 
What I said was that we would have to look at it from the viewpoint that every- 
body is going to be affected by its application. You and I are in agreement on 
that?—A. I think so. 

Q. Well then, that would mean this, that we would have to take the wage 
bill first of all of organized labour and recognize that it would apply to all 
-industry where organized labour is, at approximately what you settle on in this 
particular case? Would not that be correct?—A. Yes, : 

Q. But we here today, as well as the public generally, have to look at this 
whole case as being one of much broader application than it appears at first sight 
when the steel workers attain their desire. I believe you will agree with that?— 
A. Yes. 
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Q. Now, Mr. Millard, you intimated that you are in favour of a control 


system. You would agree that if we are going to get an increase straight across 
the boards that it might increase the cost in numerous cases, although it might 
not in all cases. Would you agree with that?—A. Well, in the steel industry we 
don’t believe it will increase costs. 

Q. That is not what I have in mind.—A. In some cases it might increase; 
and, of course, my answer to that was previously that before a price increase 
should take place as the result of these increases (in wages) that the employer 
would need to prove that the payment of these adequate wage increases would 
require an upward revision in the price level, would require price relief. 

Q. Yes, wherever that could be done price increases should be granted and 
therefore we will get to that extent inflation. Is that not right?—A. Yes. 


Q. You agree with that?—A. It all depends on whether it is proven that the _ 


price increase is justified. 

Q. Yes, and I emphasize those three words, to that extent. Well then, if 
however looking at it in advance it may be shown that an increase of a certain 
amount straight across the boards would have the tendency of a general increase 
in price I take it that you would be prepared to give it careful consideration to 
those effects before pressing to an ultimate conclusion settlement of the issue? 
Am I right about that?—A. Yes. 

Q. I hoped you would take that position, because it is a reasonable citizen’s 
position. That is all I wanted to get at; to make sure that it was appreciated 
that this is not pattern towards steel, but it is a pattern for all—certainly all 
organized labour in the first case. You would say that is correct?—A. Yes. I 
think it would affect all organized labour. 

Q. And the effect on unorganized labour would certainly not be immediate, 
I fancy. Do you agree with that?—A. It would not be as great as in organized. 

Q. Probably not as great even in a distant time?—A. That is right. 

Mr. MaysBank: They might at some time in the future, but at any rate it 
would not be immediate. 

Mr. Gipson: The answer to that is they should be organized. 

Mr. MayzBank: Well, it should be organized, too. You and I will agree on 
that. I believe that is all I wanted to ask on this particular point. Thank you. 


By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, getting back to the personnel of the National War Labour 
Board, I think personnel is very important. I understood you to say that on the 
National War Labour Board management, the government and labour were 
represented?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell this committee that labour has their representative on the 
War Labour Board; and if so, was labour consulted as to who would represent 
them on that Board; or, who appointed the labour representative; and, do you 
consider him a representative of labour?—-A. I would say in regard to the 
member in question that there was very little consultation with labour regarding 
the appointment of a labour representative on the national board. And I would 
say, secondly, in reply to the question, that I cannot consider, having regard to 
the two large central labour bodies that the man on the National War Labour 
Board does in fact represent organized labour in this country. I do not believe 
that the two large organized labour groups were consulted in regard to that 
appointment. | | 

Q. At the present time then you say that labour has a representative on the 
National War Labour Board?—A. Only in this regard, they did appoint a man, 
who I believe is, or was, a trade unionist. : 

Mr. Maypank: If Mr. Gillis will permit me, I wanted to make my position 
clear; I did not suggest that labour was not represented. 
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By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. Consequently, Mr. Millard, don’t you think that very point there is 
_ perhaps one of the main reasons why trade unions at this time are losing con- 
_ fidence in the National War Labour Board in bringing problems to it? I think it 
is safe to say by and large they feel they have no representation on that board 
and that their side of the question is not getting proper consideration, isn’t that 
right?—A. Well, that is only part of the picture. It is a part of the picture 
because we do not believe the Board was properly constituted and did not 
arbitrarily represent labour. But the other part of the picture is, as I have 
stated, that the policies imposed on the board, or the interpretation of regulations 
by the board, were not such that it gave labour any confidence that they were 
going to get what might be, what is commonly called a square deal. 

Q. In other words, I am interested in getting your view on this; the chair- 
man of the National War Labour Board is a judge. Has it been your experience 
in the handing down of decisions that rather in summing up questions from an 
economic viewpoint decisions are made from purely legalistic standpoints?— 
A. That has been our difficulty with all the war labour boards, that they have 
been made more or less from the legalistic standpoint. The chairman of the 
National War Labour Board at the present time is a judge. The acting chair- 
man is a civil servant, I believe. Judge Archibald is no longer in the board. 
Miller—is that his name? 

The CHairMan: Cameron? 


Hon. Mr. Mrrcuent: May I just- correct that Mr. Millard. Is it our 
experience with the National War Labour Board? 


Mr. Gipson: He doesn’t go there now. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueuy: No, he doesn’t go there any more. 

The Wirness: And he has given good reason why he would not. 

Hon. Mr. Mircuen: I would say this to my honourable friend (Mr. Gillis) 
when we are talking about the chairman of the National War Labour Board, it 
takes some courage properly to fill that position, as you can readily understand. 


Mr. Giuis: I don’t know why. I suppose you would say the same thing 
about Donald Gordon. : 


Hon. Mr. Mrrcuenu: Donald Gordon occupies a position of a different 
kind. .\ 


Mr. Giuuis: That is a matter of opinion. 


Hon. Mr. Mircueiu: Let me say this to my honourable friend, to put the 
record right. I know something of what it is like, trying to do anything for 
labour is not exactly engaging in a popularity contest, and that is the position 
in which the chairman of the Board finds himself. He is on the spot, and with 
him it is a case of, “do your duty.” Now, in reply to Mr. Millard’s question, 
or, I should say the question put to him, just to have the record straight: on 
the retirement of Mr. Justice Archibald who sat t¢wo years, we appointed 
an acting chairman, Mr. Justice McNiven of Regina; then there was Mr. 
Justice Cameron, of Belleville; and Mr. Murchison as Vice-chairman. And 
IT think I should say this, Mr. Chairman, with the permission of the committee, 
in defence of the labour representative on that board who is not here to speak 
for himself (and it is quite easy to hold an Inquest on an individual when 
he is not around) that Mr. McLellan has probably carried a trade union card 
longer than any man in this room. He was a national officer in the machinists. 
He was a member of the regional-national war labour board, appointed on the 
recommendation of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; and when a 
change was made and Mr. Justice McTague was made chairman, he recommended 
a different kind of set-up. If memory serves me right Mr. Lalonde was appointed 
—no, I am corrected, it was Senator Bench—he was first a member of the 
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board, and he retired because of ill health, then Mr. Lalonde, Montreal, was 
appointed in his stead. Mr. J. F. Cohen, K.C., was a member of the Board 
at that time, and when he retired Mr. Bell, of the Telegraphists was appointed. 
Then, of course, when Mr. Bell died of a heart condition—I don’t wonder at 
it—we appointed Mr. McLellan. But I do want to say this in defence of Mr. 
McLellan I do not know of a better trade unionist; I do not know of a man 
wee fought the battles of labour more in and out of season than Mr. Jack 
eLellan. 


Mr. Giturs: Mr. Chairman, I am not criticizing anyone on that board at 
the present time. I am making this statement, that if labour is going to have 
confidence in the man representing them on that board, then labour should 
appoint their representative. I just make that point, and that was not 
done. I am not criticizing the judges on the board, but I say this, that making 
an analysis of wage problems is an economic proposition; and rather than a 
judge on the board whose training is legal a trained economist is the person 
who should have that board. The reason I am saying this is that I think the labour 
movement generally has lost confidence in that machinery. The fact that 
this committee is here to-day is proof positive that the machinery has broken 
down. But it may be due to something else, the machinery may be all right. 
But I do suggest this, that°the board should be reorganized and rather than a 
judge heading that board it should be a trained: economist; and that labour 
should be given the privilege of appointing their own representative on that 
board. The employers will always take care of their side. I merely asked 
Mr. Millard these one or two questions because of the minister’s questions to 
Mr. Millard a few minutes ago. I asked him that for the record because the 


present. dispute is not caused by the machinery provided by the government 


—the only reason they don’t go there is because they lack confidence in the 
present board; secondly, the machinery provided at the present time has lost 
the confidence of the people generally. JI think if we are going to maintain 
the present machinery by way of a national board at least—I am not so much 
concerned with reginal boards—it should be revamped, and an economist should 
head the board, and labour should appoint their representative to that board. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueut: Would you say this, in answer to my honourable 
friend (Mr. Gillis) — : 

Mr. Crotu: Mr. Chairman, would somebody please put a question to Mr. 
Millard; or, are we all going to make speeches of the type being made here at 
the moment? 

Hon. Mr. Mrrcuetu: That is our right, Mr. Chairman. The Chairman 
allowed the expression of opinion by Mr. Gillis and I thought I should reply. 
Mr. ArcHIBALD: Shouldn’t we put the speaker under oath because he might 
be speaking in an untimely way? 

Mr. Smrru: Mr. Chairman, I would like to follow up Mr. Gillis’ question; 
who did they have settle the strike in Windsor? 

Mr. Giuuis: Mr. Justice Rand. 

Mr. Smrru: Who settled the dispute in British Columbia? 

Mr. Giuuis: Mr. Justice Sloane. 

Mr. Suir: Who settled the recent packing strike in Winnipeg? 

Mr. Crotu: Was it not Mr. Justice Richards? , 

Mr. Smiru: Three judges; and who settled the textile strike at Arnprior 
the other day? Mr. Brockington, was it not; a lawyer. Who settled the one 
in Toronto the other day at the Massey Harris plant? The same Mr. Brock- 
ington, wasn’t it? Mr. Chairman, that 1s not a bad record for the legal pro- 
fession. Let me ask Mr. Gillis if that is not a pretty fair indication that they 
have confidence in the viewpoints of men of that type? 
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By Mr. Robinette: 

@. And Mr. Millard, passing on to another point in your union’s program, 
that has to do with vacations with pay; can you tell us what the state of 
negotiations is on that, and what the position of the company is. First of all, 
what do they do now in the way of vacation with pay?—A. Vacation with pay 

has generally been accepted by the industry. | 
~Q. Is that in force now?—A. After one year’s service, that is in force. 
After negotiation the Algoma Steel Corporation finally agreed for this season to 
have two weeks after fifteen years service, two weeks vacation after fifteen 
years service. In negotiation with the Steel Company of Canada they authorized 
two weeks after ten years of service. We did not accept. And, later, before 
the commissioner, the Steel Company agreed to two weeks after five years 
service; apparently, in their submission to the commissioner they agreed two 
weeks after five, and at the very last moment when negotiations were about to 
break up they came up and offered three weeks after twenty-five years service 
in addition to two weeks after five. 


Mr. Gipson: That is pretty fair. 


The Witness: So in the steel company it is one week after one year; two 
weeks after five; three weeks after twenty-five years service. The situation 
in the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation is one week after one. There is 
no further provision as yet. 


By Mr. Robinette: 


@. That is not going to be a very serious issue?—A. I do not believe that 
is an obstacle. I believe the employers will now adopt the steel company plan 
of one, two and three. 

~Q. Would that be agreeable to the union?—A. Certainly. 

@. Then you mentioned in your brief also that the unions encourage pro- 
duction committees; would you just explain to members of the committee just 
what you mean by that, and whether such a committee is in effect in any 
of the three companies at the present time?—A. We had for some little time a 
union-management committee to deal with production problems in the Algoma 
Steel Corporation. During the war it fell into disuse. Our object is to establish 
proper relationship with the employer, with full union security, proper wage 
rates, and then to establish at each department a committee that will act 
with the heads of that department on regular occasions and make suggestions 
for the improvement of the efficiency in those departments. In other.words, we 
want to make our industry as efficient as we can, jointly, and we want the 
members of our unions to cooperate through union machinery with members 
of the supervisory forces to brie about that efficiency. That is what we call 
union-management cooperation or production committees. ae 


Mr. SmirH: Do they deal with claims in respect to wages? 


The Witness: No they do not, they deal only with industrial relations, 
they deal with production. 


Mr. Rostnettr: Their object is to increase efficiency in the plant? 


The Wirnzss: Yes, to cut down manual labour and improve productivity ; 
to modify processes and find out. what is required by way of additional machinery 
to make the work lighter. | 


By Mr. Croll: 


Q. Has there been any objection to that?—A. No, we have not had any 
so far because the relationship was very poor—to some extent it didn’t take 
place in Sydney—to a very limited extent, and to a very limited extent at 
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Sault Ste. Marie, where the relationship was good so far as the union was con- » 


cerned. We did start production committees, but it was not important so far 
as the Steel Company of Canada is concerned. 

Q. During the war wasn’t that encouraged by the government, and wasn’t 
it carried out to a very wide extent?—A. They were called labour-management 
committees, and they were not functioning through the local unions. That was 
just a case of simply the employees getting together with the supervisory staff 
and working it out. It was not done in an organized fashion throughout the 
plant. ) 

Q. I have one more question following up what Mr. Maybank said a few 
minutes ago. As I understand it the witness said that he believed in price 
control, general price control. If we assume for a moment that the Steel 


Company is prepared to give a 15 per cent increase—or a sixteen per centr; 


whatever it may be—are you then prepared to close a contract for an indefinite 
period of time; and, for what length of time are you prepared to close a con- 
tract?-—A. We believe that whatever increases are granted should be retroactive 
to the first of April, the date of the price increase we know of, and we would 
like it to start as of that date and finish as of April 1, next year. 

Q. For one year? You are prepared for one year, no matter what the 
circumstances are through the course of that time; for one year you are prepared 
to take your chances under that contract?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. Just. one or two other questions. Mr. Smith asked a question last week 
as to legislative control of the unions, and I think you indicated that you 
would not be opposed to such a suggestion. I have often heard it said that 
unions should be incorporated so that their funds should be available for breach 
of collective bargaining agreement. Probably that was what Mr. Smith had in 
mind. What is the opinion of your union on that?—A. We are absolutely 
opposed to that idea of incorporation. Labour is always opposed to incor- 
poration and will continue to do so. 

Mr. Beaupoin: Why? 

The Witness: Because if we are going to be incorporated as an entity 


then we will face the question of being sued as an-entity, and the financial — 


resources of the union would not compare to the financial resources of our 
opponents, and we cannot, assume that. responsibility. 

Mr. Greson: It does not necessarily follow, if you are a very large union 
you may have more funds than many of the employers. For instance, I 
understand, that the C.I.O. is quite large, much larger probably than some 
of the steel companies, and probably have moregiquid assets. 

Mr; Crouu: Hardly. : 

Mr. Rosrnerre: Legislative control might also involve complete publicity 
of accounts, not only of your members, but filing under some government 
authority. What would the views of your union be as to that, the filing of 
all your accounts, audited statements, say with a registrar of trade unions or 
something of that kind? Would you object to that sort of thing? 

The Wirness: I think we have taken the position, the unions have, that 
we would have no objections. I think I have already indicated to the com- 


mittee, we filed our audited statement, certainly, I think that labour would » 


not object in any way, shape or form as to filing its accounts and making 
its financial affairs available to a proper government audit, and I should think 
we are prepared to go as far in that regard as industry. 

Mr. Crouu: Don’t you actually do that in Ontario now? 

The WiTNEss: Yes. 

Mr. Rosrxetre: So that you have no objection to taking that course? 
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The Witness: No. 

Mr. Situ: I do not recall that I said anything about incorporation. I 
want to keep my skirts clean about that. 

Mr. RosinetTe: Then, another question, I notice from the press—and 

I have no knowledge of it except through the press—the Hamilton plant. there 
is going on what is called massed picketing. Now, what is the policy of the 
union as to this question of massed picketing; do you agree or do you disagree 
with it; what position do you take as to its legality or illegality? 
_ Mr. Crouu: It just occurred to me at the moment, Mr. Robinette, isn’t 
the matter now a question ‘before the court in particular in the province of 
Ontario? I think the matter is now before the court in the province of Ontario 
on a trial before Judge Prentice, if I am not mistaken. Is not that the 
position now? 

Mr. Rosinerre: That is in the Anaconda dispute? 

Mr. Crouu: Yes, and the matter now being before the courts I think it 
would be a very delicate position to have any opinion expressed on it even 
in this committee. 

Mr. .RosinetTe: Possibly I should not ask the witness as to his opinion. 
I can ask him what the practices are, what is actually being done. Your union 
has massed picketing at the Hamilton plant? 

The Wirness: I might say that there is massed picketing going on at 
the steel comany’s plant at Hamilton at the present time. 

Mr. JoHNston: There is, or there is not? 

“The Wirness: There is. 

Mr. Rosinetre: What does that involve, massed picketing? 

The Wirness: Specifically it does not limit the number of picketers on 
duty at any one time. Where you are not allowed massed. picketing is where 
the police commission of the municipality imposes the number that you cannot 
go beyond; you may have two, you may have six, you may have ten. There 
is no limitation as to the number of picketers at Hamilton at the present time. 

Mr. Grunts: I would like to ask you on that point, how many pickets 
have you at the Algoma, plant? 5 

The Wirness: Only three, what we call token pickets. A larger number 
of pickets are not required, there because no operations are being carried on. 

Mr. Crotu: And the purpose of the picket is to indicate that there is a 
strike on in the plant? 

The WiTNnEss: Yes. 

Mr. Giuuis: And that is one of the plants at which the union agreed to 
continue maintenance? 

The Witness: That is right. 

Mr. Rosrnette: Mr. Millard has indicated: to me that he wants to file 
a written brief containing some figures and a statement. I have no doubt 
the committee will be agreeable to having that presented. And I think you 
said it would be ready tomorrow some time, Mr. Millard? 

The Wirness: Late today, or first thing tomorrow. 

Mr. Rosinerre: I am suggesting to the committee that Mr. Millard be 
permitted to stand down now, unless there are some members who wish to 
ask him questions. ; 


By Mr. Mclvor: 

Q. I should like to ask a question before Mr. Millard retires. It is a 
simple question. It is recognized that the strikes which have taken place since 
the war have been in C.1.0. unions; that is because you have taken into your 
unions all the workers in the plant, is it not?—A. Yes. 
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(. Therefore I would lke to ask if you would be in favour of giving a 
man-in a low wage bracket a good increase and a man at the top a smaller 
increase so that the wages would be more. equalized, because the wife and 
family of the labourer have just as great need of a good standard of living 
as do the dependents of a man who is getting a higher rate of wage. Would 
you be in favour of increasing wages in that way?—A. Generally speaking 
the unions are in favour of bringing the low man up without necessarily taking 
the high man up in corresponding degree; but the difficulty we are under is 
this, that over the years management has established certain differentials in 
industry between the various groups; between labour, the semi-skilled man, and 
the production man or the skilled operator, and if those differentials if they 
are disturbed create a degree of maladjustment throughout these plants? where 
very highly integrated, established differentials exist; so that if you really 
-begin your wage increase at the bottom it is practically necessary that some 
modification, that the same increase be straight across the board in order to 
maintain these differentials which management itself has established; because 
if you disrupted these or disturbed these differentials, then you have difficulty 
regarding certain groups within the organization. And I think management 
regards these differentials as having been established to correspond with 
increased responsibility, and it is these increases in the scale of rates which 
provides incentive for the personnel at the bottom to try to climb into these 
higher rates. I think the only thing we would consider at the moment as being 
justified would. be a straight increase of fifteen cents across the board which 
would leave the differentials which existed, before ‘as they were, pretty much 
as they were previously; so I think the answer to your question directly would 
be that we could not at this time go into the matter of adjustment, and what 
we want is a general wage increase to apply across the boards. 


By. Mr. Case: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to refer to page 9 in Mr. Millard’s preliminary 
brief, and deal with the matter of dues or fees. I understood, Mr. Millard, that 
dues were increased this year from $1.00 to $1.50 and that 75 cents goes to the 
local union?—A. Yes. 

@. And 75 cents to the international union?—A. Yes. 

Q. By “the international union,” you mean there is an association between 
the unions of Canada and the United States. What part of the 75 cents goes to 
the United States?—A. I thought I made it clear that the 75 cents is transmitted 
by cheque. That cheque is endorsed, and the entire 75 cents is returned to the 
Canadian account of the international union, so that actually none of the $1.50 
goes to the United States. 

Q. There has also been discussed here the matter of union security. I am 
going to pursue that a little farther in relation to your political affiliations. There 


was some action taken a few years ago where you said a local union could make - 


a contribution to a certain political party. Was that action taken by the 
international union?—A. No; that was taken in Canada. We have complete 
autonomy in Canada to decide our wages policy and our political policy. 

-Q. You determine whether local unions should make a contribution, or not? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Local unions can decide by a majority vote whether the contribution 
is going to be made?—A. We recommend that before such contribution is made 
that it should be done by a referendum vote. 

Q. If the majority vote to make this contribution they can do so?—A. Yes. 


Q. That would be taken out of the local union fees?—A. Out of the local — 


treasury. 


Q. So that if-51 per cent or 60 per cent, if they wanted to make this contri- _ 


bution, it would be in good order for the local union to make that contribution? 
—A. Yes. . 
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@. What persuaded you to take this action was because of the central 
body?—A. In United States our union has taken certain political action to 
improve their situation, and we believe it is necessary that labour should have 
more direct representation in parliament than it has, and we are, therefore, in 
favour of taking such political action in Canada as in Great Britain. 

(. Did the trade union name a certain specific party?—A. They did in 
Great Britain. : 

Q. But not in the United States?—A. No. 


Mr. Crouu: No, they named their political party in the United States. 


By Mr. Case: 

@. Were representations made to your central organization for this political 
authority ?—A. No; these representations are simply our own decision. 

@. Can you tell me how many local unions are making these contributions? 
—A.I can’t tell you at the moment. 

Q. I had a little experience negotiating with a union, and we were a politi- 
cal body, a town council, and we took exception to this policy in the agreement 
that certain contributions were going to be made to a political body, and they 
agreed to take that out-—A. I hope the member who is asking me these ques- 
tions, will ask the same question of the employers. 

Mr. Case: My point, Mr. Chairman, is not that, I have no objection making 
contributions to a political party, but I am trying to establish that only one 
political party enjoys this position. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman. There is nothing in the consti- 
tution that prevents the union from affiliating with any political party?—A. No. 


By Mr. Case: 

Q. That is the story we had from our local union. We asked them if they 
wanted to make a contribution to all parties, and they said no. There is just one 
party, the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation that it designated?—A. I 
presume that is the only one that they felt had their confidence. 

Q. It is fair to say that this one political party is definitely interested in 
your union? In other words, if anything happens to your union, those contribu- 
tions are going to fall off?—-A. I don’t know about that. 

Q. Of all the political parties in Canada, there 1s only one party that is 
directly financially interested in your union?—A, That is the only one I 
know of. 

. You can imagine what would happen if that party was the principal 
party in Canada. I do mean this, that in your appeal for public support and 
public opinion that you can understand why I am trying to indicate from a 
personal view, how easy the public might be prejudiced if they felt you were’ 
the arm of political party, or that political party was your arm?—A. I would 
like to say that if you take Great Britain as the classical example, it does not 
seem to have injured public opinion in Great Britain. 

Q. There is another question, Mr. Millard, and Mr. Chairman through you, 
as to the amount of the fees going to this political party ?—A. The usual amount 
is the per capita that we pay to our central body, around two cents per member. 

@. Is the disbursement then made from the central organization?—A. Some- 
times it is made by arrangements directly from the national body, and some- 
times by the local body. 
| @. There would be some way where I could find out how many local unions 

make these contributions?—A. You can enquire from the Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation. 
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By Mr. MacInns: 


Q. With regard to the question of bringing the low-paid workers up to 


equality with the higher-paid employees, you would have no objection to Dee 
all the workers to near equality with the management?—A. No. 


Q. In the matter of remuneration, I would draw attention to the fact of the 


way we have of looking at things. We take it for granted that one person is 
entitled to a certain thing because, as Mr. MclIvor said, his wife and children need 
a certain standard of living. That applies right to the top because we all have 
the same human feeling and the same human aspiration. In regard to the point 
raised by Mr. Maybank that this increase that you are asking for the steel 
workers would become a pattern in all other industries across Canada, you do 
not mean by that that this specific percentage of increase would have to be 
granted in all other industries?—A. I said, generally speaking, it would become a 
pattern, not specifically. 


Q. Here is another question dealing with inflation. Is it your opinion that | 


every increase in wages granted has an inflationary effect?—A. I don’t think 
that any increases that have been granted have had an inflationary effect because 
I pointed out that if we are going to raise our standing of living in Canada, then 
we are going to have a higher purchasing power in this country, so, of course, that 
dees not mean inflation. 

Q. If that point of view is accepted, then those who take the position that 
increases are inflationary, they would have to impose an increase in the higher 
brackets as well as the increase in the lower brackets. There is only one other 
question I want to ask. I would like to have your reaction to this before you 
leave the stand. Is your organization prepared to enter into negotiations with 
the steel companies with a view to reaching an agreement on wages and the 
other matters in dispute, Mr. A. We are not only prepared, but are 
delighted to proceed into negotiations: to reach a settlement. We stand ready 
to meet the management any time that can be arranged. 


By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a couple of more questions? I have been asked 
by some person as to the manner of vote in the various unions. I may say I 
gave an opinion as to what I thought it was, but I do not know whether I was 
correct or not. In your statement to the committee you have detailed at what 
time the strike authorization was given. Would you describe the manner in 
which the membership was given that mandate? Is it by ballot, or otherwise?— 
A. We had ballots printed centrally and distributed to what we conceived was 
the logical number in each local union, The ballot read as follows, as near as 
I can remember: “Are you in favour of authorizing your international officers 
and Canadian directors to take whatever steps are necessary, including strike 
action, for the implementation of the wage hour program of the union.’ 

The CHarrmMan: I think it would be interesting to have a copy of that ballot. 


Mr. Maypanx: I can see what the chairman has 1 in mind. Documents prove 
themselves easier by looking at them. 


The Cuamrman: My thought is, that according to the law of evidence, the 
best proof should be brought in before a tribunal, and the same law should apply 
here. If Mr. Millard has no objection, I would ask him to file a copy of that 
ballot later on. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. That is what I meant, but the chairman is able to put it much clearer. 
Mr. Millard, you were saying that you had a considerable number of ballots 
distributed to the various locals?—A. Yes; you were asking how the election or 
the balloting was adopted. We have a representative of the international union 
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in charge of a certain number of local unions. Representatives were sent the 
ballots, and they distributed them to each local union, and then the local union 
established an election committee, and I said before, it was usually the com- 
mittee that conducts the local union election for local union officers. That elec- 
tion committee had the ballots, and the men usually came to the union office, or 
it was set up outside the plant gates and each member came along and showed 
his union card and was given a ballot, and retired to some place and marked the 
ballot secretly and deposited it in the ballot box, and the election committee 
took the ballot box, and figured out the number who were on the. voters’ list, 
which was checked off as the men voted. He not only got his card punched or 
marked, but he was checked off on the voters’ list. That was taken to head- 
quarters and counted by the election committee and the return given to the 
international representative in charge. 

Q. From the way you have described it, it would appear, to all intents and 
purposes, a comprehensive referendum’?—A. Yes. 

Q. You aimed at getting an expression of opinion from everybody ?— 
A. Yes; I may say that the record is clear that it was not only the local unions 
whose contracts were open, but the entire union in Canada expressed their opinion 
whether they favoured granting this. 

Q. Would you give an illustration of one of these unions which did not have 
a contract which was open at that moment?—-A. Yes; we had the steel wares 
which were just completing negotiations. They have a master agreement cover- 
ing four plants, two in London, one in Toronto and one in Montreal. They did 
not take the vote at the same time because their agreements were . being 
concluded. | 

Q. And probably were very nearly closed?—-A. Yes, and some had already 
closed their contracts. 

Q. Would: you give an illustration of one that was closed?—A. I could get 
you many, although I do not recall one offhand. 

Q. Briefly, there were several unions which, at the moment, had closed 
contracts?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would not these be affected particularly by this mandate that was being 
given, to their contracts being closed, anyway?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you be able to indicate the number of unions that had closed 
contracts?—A. I think I would be safe in saying that out of 150 unions, there 
were probably more than 100 that had closed contracts, and I would like to say 
further that there were no local unions of steel unions where they had contracts. 
Their contracts are open, or they would not be on strike to-day. | 

@. In saying there was about 100 unions that had closed contracts, there 
would be about 50 that did not?—A. 50 or less. 

Q. At that time which had open contracts. What would you say as to 
persons who had no contracts and might be interested in the dispute which might 
call their brethren being called out on strike and they not being called out on 
strike?—A. I would like to say that a strike in the basic steel plants will natur- 
ally affect the workers in other plants. 

Q. Your point is that although people in the closed contract places might 
not be called out on strike, they would get inactivity just the same if some- 
one else in the steel plants went out on strike, and that is the reason for giving 
them an opportunity of giving a declaration in advance?—-A. Yes; they are 
directly or indirectly affected. | 

Q. I am glad that was brought out because some people would think that 
persons apparently not affected should not have a voice. In fact, they are 
affected?—A. Yes. 

Q. You had had a dispute with Dosco running on from 1943, which was 
finally determined by the war labour board granting five cents less than in the 
balance of the industry?—A. Yes. 
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— Q. When that decision came up, you felt that you could not afterwards have 
confidence in the machinery the government had set up?—A. Correct. 
~Q. It was then that you made your decision not to use the machinery of the 
government?—A. I would not want to say that it was that one case, alone. 
There were a number of cases. That was the outstanding case. 
Q. It was at that time that you made your decision?—A. Yes. 
Q. About the beginning of April?—A. Yes, around the April 1. 
 Q. It was at that time that you decided that you would not make any 
application to the regional war labour board, nor to any other board of that 
same system?—A. Yes; we felt that we had exhausted every opportunity for the 
boards to do these things that had been agreed upon back in 1943, and that their 
failure to comply with the understanding arrived at in the settlement of January, 
1943, that we had no further confidence in that board. 


(). There was a newspaper report about that time respecting yourself to- 


this effect; that you declared that you had lost confidence in the war labour 
board and that in this steel dispute, which was then imminent, you would not 
bother to deal with the war labour boards either regionally or nationally, but 
that you would negotiate, if you could, and if you could not, you would strike. 
Would that be an accurate representation of your attitude at that time?—A. Yes, 
I think that reflects the attitude we had at that time: 

(. I am trying to recall what I read, and it ran something like that. I 
believe the reporter used the expression “brush-off.” Did you use that 
expression?—A. No, I don’t think I used that expression. I meant that we 
wanted to go directly to our employers. 

Q. And that you did not intend to use the boards at all, in any event?— 
A. I said we had lost confidence in them, and we could not use them. 

Q. When you expressed it in these general words, you meant, ‘We are not 
going to use them’”?—A. I would say “yes.” 

Q. You used a more diplomatic expression when talking to the reporter, but 
that is what you meant?—A. Yes. 


Q. Would it not have been better to have tried again to go through the 


peency of these boards than to have decided to go past them?—A. I would like 
0) SAVi4 

Q. That is hardly a fair question, but what do you.think?—A. I would like 
to say, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Maybank, that we had cases up to that time 
pending before the board and we felt. that the proof of the pudding would be in 
the eating. If these cases, that were still pending before the -board, were 
decided, it might change our attitude. 

(). Have they been settled in the meantime?—A. Yes, and the settlement, 
in most cases, has been just as unsatisfactory. 

@. Does that not lay you open to this sort of a charge that you were in 
fact saying, “If we get good decisions in somé other matters, we will use the 
machinery of the government, but if we do not get good decisions, we will 
pass these tribunals and operate in the manner that seems most satisfactory 
to_us’?—A. No, not all. In the meantime there had been some change in 
policy, and we wanted to see whether the boards under the amended recula- 
tions would adopt a different policy and decide our questions differently than 
they had previously, and we found out they were deciding as they had done 
previously. Knowing of the price increase, too, that had been granted, and 
that price increase was similar to the price increase in the United States, we 
concluded that the boards were not competent to give a raise increase that 
would correspond with the prices that had been given. 

Q. Let us so suppose that you are right. Still, are you not in this posi- 
tion that, by reason of not liking a board, you have decided to take the matter 
into your own hands? Are you not in the same position that because you 
did not hke a board, you were going to follow your own authority?—A. No; 
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one had to decide whether the process of collective bargaining was going to 
prevail, and if it did prevail we could make joint applications, as we are doing. 
There are two cases that are pending where applications have been made by 
the employers as a result of collective bargaining and agreement that we find 
that the board cannot ratify, although this agreement was arrived at mutually 
by collective bargaining. It was a matter of choosing whether we had to 
by-pass the boards or give up what we called a claim. 

The Cuairman: Do you intend to go on with Mr. Millard this afternoon? 

Mr. Maypanx: I have concluded with my questioning. Are we not in the 
position where we have called the employers for 4.00 o’clock? 

The Cuamman: Yes, I understand that all three employers are here in 
Ottawa, and they are most anxious to appear before the committee. 

‘Mr. Crouu: I suggest that Mr. Millard stand aside for the time being, 
and we start this afternoon by hearing Mr. Hilton. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock p.m., to meet again at 4.00 
o'clock p.m. 


The Committee resumed at 4.00 o’clock p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order. 

The agenda committee met this afternoon and I now present their third 
report which reads as follows:— 


Orrawa, Monpay, 22nd July, 1946. 


As a Third Report, your Agenda committee recommenas:— 

1. That, if at all possible, the printing of the minutes of proceedings 
and evidence of this committee be expedited, and that the Secretary of 
State be communicated with again in this respect. 


2. That the committee sit twice daily. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Sed) MAURICE LALONDE, 


Chairman. 


Mr. Croutu: I move the adoption of that report. 

Carried. . 

The CHarrmMan: I have received a telegram from Mr. George Bennett, 
President and Chairman of the Policy Committee of Local 199 of the VAW-CIO 
at St. Catharines. I will ask the clerk to read it. 

The Curprk: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it reads as follows:— 


St. CATHARINES, ONT. 
Mr. MavricE LALONDE 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee 
on Labour Relations, Ottawa, Ont. 


At a special meeting of the policy committee of Local 199 UAW-CIO 
held on. Saturday, July 20th, it was decided that the following telegram 
be sent to the chairman of the parliamentary committee on labour rela- 
tions: Maurice Lalonde, MP; Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour; 
George Burt, Lord Elgin Hotel, Ottawa; Pat Conroy, Canadian Congress 
‘of Labour, 230 Laurier Ave., Ottawa; John Bracken, MP; M. J. Coldwell, 
MP; D. Croll, MP; and the Press: —Management of McKinnon Industries 
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Limited (G.M.) indulging in full page newspaper advertisement, also an 
unfair anti-labour campaign in the factory amongst the employees stop 
We demand that the company immediately desist in this type of propa- 
ganda stop Local 199 UAW-CIO the recognized collective bargaining 
agency stop Some statements in telegram sent to your committee over 
the signature of Mr. T. J. Cook, totally erroneous and based on sup- 
position stop Union has bent over backwards in order to bring about a 
satisfactory settlement both in respect to wages and in changes to the 
agreement stop Company is well known for its anti-union policy stop 
The overwhelming “Yes” vote of the membership in the secret ballot 
that was taken is a mandate to the policy committee to fight the case 
of McKinnon workers for an 80 cents an hour minimum for males 60 
cents an hour minimum for females, 40 hour week 2 weeks vacation with 
pay and union security through to a successful conclusion. 


(Sed) GEORGE BENNETT 


President and Chairman Policy Committee. 


Mr. Crouu: Mr. Chairman, before moving that that telegram be referred 
to the steering committee, where I presume it will go, I think it is well that 
the committee realize that there is a highly explosive situation in St. Catharines 
at the present time, and I think the wire sets before us the intensive anti-labour 
campaign which is being carried on. I take it that it is the intention of the 
committee that everyone directly concerned will have an opportunity of pre- 
senting his case. Further, I take it that the primary duty of this committee 
is not only to help solve the present unrest, but also to try to lay down a 
formula for labour peace in Canada, I would also like to call the attention of 
the committee to this, that for the first time in my recollection at least there 
is a very dangerous pattern being laid down for strike-breaking activities, 
and it is lending encouragement to efforts on the part of other people who are 
in a similar position. As a result I think it should be said that this present 
committee should not be taken as in any way closing its eye to the present 
situation in the steel company, and that we are not dealing with that problem 
at the present time because we have a more aggravated situation and we will 
deal with it in due course. But these interests take this pattern for dealing 
with working people rather than sitting around a table and discussing their 
differences, and they should get little encouragement from us here at this time 
or any other. I would move that this telegram be referred to the steering 
committee. 


Mr. SmirH: Before that motion is put, I would say that I agree with Mr. 
Croll. I had some conversations with people over the week-end, and my 
suggestion was, in looking at this picture, that I thought they should be heard. 
This telegram comes, I take it, from what is known as McKinnon Industries, 
which is located at St. Catharines, from the employees of the local there. I 
think we are doing all we can. There is very considerable business on our 
hands now, but I think we should have these various organizations come and 
give their views on the situation, and set forth, as to some extent Mr. Millard 
did this morning, their broad pattern about what should be done. I merely 
mention it for consideration as a matter of procedure, otherwise we are going 
to have every small difficulty in the world thrown in our laps. 


The Cuarrman: Are you ready for the question? 
Carried. 


The Cuatrman: Mr. Hilton, please. 
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Before Mr. Hilton comes on the stand, I would like to say that I am 
happy to note that the representatives of the Steel Company of Canada, the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation and the Algoma Steel Corporation are 
present to appear as witnesses before the committee. 

I wish to extend to these gentlemen, in the name of the committee of the 
House of Commons on Industrial Relations, the most cordial welcome. No 
doubt they will collaborate with us in solving this painful problem of national 
importance which the House of Commons have asked us to study. I repeat 
that these gentlemen, as well as the workmen’s representatives, will find 
friends and collaborators in our committee and that all, irrespective of political 
parties, are ready to work towards the solution of strikes in Canada. 

Since we are all activated by the same spirit of justice and impartiality, 
I am confident that we will perform a useful task for the greatest good. of 
the Canadian nation. : 


Mr. H. G. Hilton, General Manager, The Steel Company of Canada Limited, 
Hamilton, Ontario, called: 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. I understand that you are general manager of the Steel Company of 
Canada?—A. I am the president of the Steel Company of Canada. 

Q. How long have you held that position? —A. A year and a half. 

Q. Prior to that, what is your experience in the steel industry?—A. I have 
worked at it since 1910, when I started on the hard end of a shovel at 175 cents 
an hour, twelve hours a day and seven days a week. 

Q. After that, what happened?—A. After that I got a little better job 
and kept on going until here I am. 

Q. You are representing the Steel Company of Canada before this 
committee?—A. Yes. 

Q. I understand, through your counsel, that you have prepared’ a written 
statement of your position?—A. That is right. 

Q. Have you copies for the committee?—A. They are here. 

The CHAIRMAN: As soon as they are distributed, I will ask you to read it? 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen: 


STATEMENT BY THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED TO 
THE PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS, JULY 22, 1946 


Our Company is very glad to have the opportunity to place its position 
before the people of Canada through your committee and gives you its assurance 
that it will co-operate with you fully in your deliberations in the hope that 
a practical and useful conclusion may be reached. May I express my regret 
that family obligations prevented me from appearing earlier, but the delay 
was unavoidable. ; 

We find ourselves in the midst of a strike against the government and 
contrary to the welfare of the citizens of Canada as a whole. The fact that 
the union will not permit coal to be unloaded at. the Soo is an indication of 
its callous disregard of the public at large. As a result of the coal strike in 
the United States, and the seamen’s strike in Canada, it will be impossible 
to bring im sufficient coal to supply the needs of central Canada next winter 
during the present season of navigation. Every cargo of coal which might 
have been unloaded at the Soo, and is not, will do that much more to intensify 
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the discomfort Canadian citizens will probably suffer this coming winter. 
Notwithstanding the strike, well over two thousand production employees are 
still in our Hamilton works on this, the ninth day since access to the plant 
was barred by illegal mass picketing. As a result of their determination to 
exercise their rights to work and to obey the law of Canada, these men are 
being forcibly deprived of every other civil liberty and right. 

However, ore and coal cargoes are being unloaded at Hamilton as received. 
Coke production has been maintained steadily at approximately 85 per cent of 
capacity. The larger of the two blast furnaces in operating condition when the 
strike was called has been producing pig iron consistently at a rate somewhat 
better than the average. Daily ingot production has been approximately two 
thousand tons which is 65 per cent of normal maximum output and—which is 
most significant—about one-third above the maximum pre-war daily produc- 
tion. The entire production of ingots has been rolled in the bloom and billet 
mills, and the rod mill, plate mill and one bar mill have operated daily. This 
will give you an indication of what is being done by our loyal employees in spite 
of tremendous obstacles to support the general situation toward which we feel 
a very keen responsibility insofar as supplies of steel are concerned. 

Before proceeding with a discussion of the specific demands made by the 
United Steelworkers of America (C.1.0.), Local 1005, it is desirable that I give 
you a brief resume of the history of our labour relations including our experi- 
ence with Local 1005. 

In the thirty-six years since this Company was formed in 1910, it has never 
experienced a strike against Hamilton Works as a whole until the present one 
and in the past twenty-five years has only experienced one departmental stop- 
page on account of strike action. For many years before the war, this Company 
paid higher rates of wages than either of its competitors involved in this dispute 
which was only suitable and proper because of the comparative economic 
conditions in the respective locations of the three primary steel plants. Following 
the 1943 strike, advances were made in wage rates at Sault Ste. Marie and 
Sydney. Our men did not strike and remained steadfast in their duty to 
maintain production of steel required for prosecution of the war without any 
interruption. We immediately applied to the Ontario Regional Labour Board 
for permission to restore the differentials wiped out by these advances and which 
previously prevailed between rates paid at Hamilton and those in effect at the 
other two steel plants. This request was granted. However, a further applica- 
tion was made by the Algoma employees to equalize basic rates paid at Algoma 
and Steleo which was subsequently granted by the Government Board. This 
made it apparent that a continuation of such a see-saw would be contrary to 
the Government’s policy of stabilization, and we had to waive this advantage 
of higher wages formerly, enjoyed by our employees. Our basic rate has, there- 
fore, remained stationary since that time. 

It is emphasized that The Steel Company of Canada has not been and is 
not opposed to collective bargaining nor is it opposed to the principle of trade 
unionism. Some years ago an employee representation plan was inaugurated 
to provide means for an exchange of views between the employees and manage- 
ment on wages, working conditions or any other matters of mutual interest to 
employees and employer. Personnel officers have been available to employees 
for consultation for many years. We have no quarrel with-unions as such. We 
put no impediment in the way of our employees joining any association they 
choose. We do, however, protest against the policy of coercion and violation of 
the law which has prevailed since the C.I.O. started operations fostered by 
one-sided labour legislation in the United States. Fortunately we do not have 
the same kind of labour laws in this country, but we are rapidly allowing the 
infiltration of U.S. methods and control to destroy the autonomy of the Canadian 
Government in labour matters. Certainly anyone will admit that we are witness- 
ing, in these times, acts which would have met with immediate corrective action 
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by the authorities only a few years ago. A high official of the British Union 
embracing the steelworkers there is said to have stated during a recent visit to 
the United States that the difference beween labour coonditions there and in 
England seemed to be that in the United States the C.I.O. strike first and then 
negotiate, whereas in England they negotiate first and hardly ever strike. 

In addition to having paid the highest rates of wages in the Canadian 
primary steel industry as long as we were free agents, we have, from time to 
time, provided added advantages to our employees in various forms. The cost 
of these plans over and above the high wages paid has been substantial. In 
1919 a non-contributory pension plan was inaugurated to the support of which, 
up to date, the Company has irrevocably transferred $4,346,120. Under the 
provisions of this plan there are 210 retired employees now receiving pensions. 
In 1928 a Benefit Plan for Employees was instituted which provides unusual 
returns to employees in proportion to their contribution of 70¢ a month. This 
plan provides for those employees stricken by illness or non-industrial accidents 
the following:— 

$10 per week disability benefit after the first seven days’ disability. 

The service of doctors, surgeons or specialists as they may be required. 

Three weeks’ semi-private hospital accommodation for any one illness. 

Miscellaneous hospital charges such as operating room fees, laboratory 
fees and so forth. 


In addition to these features, $500 group life insurance is carried for each member 
of the plan. An additional $5 per week disability benefit and $500 additional 
group life insurance, making a total of $1,000 are obtainable at very slight 
additional cost. The cost of this plan over and above employee contributions 
is borne by the Company and it amounts to somewhat over half the total cost. 

The Company commenced granting holidays with pay in 1935 and the 
original plan has been extended from time to time since. 

During recent years a special wartime Christmas bonus of $25 has been 
paid to every payroll employee shortly before Christmas. 

Very soon after the outbreak of war the Company put a Military Service 
Benefit Plan into effect which provided for all those employees who had been 
in our service six months or more when war was declared and who enlisted for 
active service in any of the armed forces an assurance of their job when they 
returned, maintenance of their group life insurance for the duration of their war 
service by the Company, credit for service with the Company during the entire 
period of their absence just as though they were working, and an amount equi- 
valent to 15 per cent of normal earnings while absent from the Company up to a 
maximum of $250 a year was set up for each employee who qualified. Many 
employees who enlisted early in the war drew benefits well in excess of $1,000 
to aid them in their re-establishment in civil life upon their discharge from the 
services. This plan was inaugurated considerably in advance of the Dominion 
Government’s legislation on the subject. 

I believe I should point out at this time that our practice of paying high 
wages, establishment of the pension plan, benefit plan and the inauguration of 
holidays with pay all took place long before the C.I.O. appeared on the scene. 

The record of continuous service with the Company is ample evidence of its 
excellent labour relations policy. Particulars of the length of service of the 
employees of Hamilton Works are as follows:— 
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It is significant that the total number of employees September 1, 1939 was 
2,864 in comparison with the figure of 2,985 present employees who have been 
in the company’s employ five years or more—in other words, those employees 
with less than five years’ service are accounted for almost entirely by the 
increase in staff since 1939. This history of employees staying with the company 
is also demonstrated by the following analysis of the employees of this plant 
September 1, 1939. 


I might explain that February 15 date. February 15 just happens to be the 
date when we made up this analysis and they were the only figures we had 
available at the time. Continuing: 


No. of these not yet returned from the armed services at that date... 34 
No. of deaths ‘Sept; 1; 19389 to’ February. 15, 1946.) 2000 2 We, 219 
No. retired on pensions since Sept. 1, 1939 and living Feb. 15, 1946...... 68 
fires 38 Sg Cee En Nia RNAI OE RDN ged MOTE TRL IMACS SUD ais sea piat atari aay AA te AOA 2,668 
Difference representing those in our employment Sept. 1, 1939, who left Me 
for other reasons between that time and Feb. 15, 1946............ 196 or 6-8% 
Total? sts, sas Ate esperar eA Galt nga ig “ive ade RAGAN nc na SPL AC ea RN he UAL 2,864 


An interesting deduction can also be made from the fact that many employees 
are relatives of others in the employ of the company. As of February 15, 1946, 
there were employed at Hamilton works:— 

463 sons of other employees 

165 brothers of other employees 

97 nephews of other employees 

157 in-laws of other employees 

38 cousins. of other employees 

920 total relatives out a total of approximately 5,000. 


These figures on continuity of service with the company and relatives in its employ speak 
for themselves. ; 


In other words, men do not bring in their cousins, uncles and aunts to work 


in an outfit that is not a pretty fair outfit to work for. 

With regard to safety, the record at Hamilton works is particularly good. 
The figures of the Industrial Accident Prevention Association show that, in the 
particular group in the province of Ontario which includes Hamilton works; 
compensation cases were 3°43 per 100 employees, while our record was 1-89. 

Finally had the attitude and policies of the company toward its employees 
' not been considered fair and reasonable by many of them there would not be 
over 2,000 men working willingly in the plant to-day with many more wanting 
to join them. | 

The union commenced its active organization campaign as long ago a 
1937. During the intervening years a constant campaign has been carried on 
to disrupt the good relationships which have always existed between the 
employees of the company and its management. In order to accomplish this 
end, misrepresentation of facts and accusations of bad faith on the part of the 
company’s officials were constantly resorted to. In order to create a feeling 
of distrust, hand bills have been passed out at the gates of the plant during all 
these years. Typical samples are available for inspection by any member of 
the committee who cares to see them. In many cases they are the only specimens 
we have on file’so it is impossible for me to leave them with the committee. 
Approximately nine months ago, in preparation for the strike just called, the 
Union instituted a series of weekly broadcasts over station CHML in Hamilton. 
In these broadcasts a studied effort has been made to discredit the company in 
the eyes of both its employees and the public. They have been replete with 
statements which were misleading and, in some cases, utterly false. Notwith- 
standing this, our employees evidenced very little interest in the C.I.0. and 
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~ even to-day, in proportion to the intensive efforts put forth by the Union during 
recent months, I suspect true membership in good standing to be highly unsatis- 
factory to the union organizers. 


The union testified in the Ontario Labour Court in the autumn of 19438 
that its membership in good standing was 259 out of approximately 4650 
eligible employees. As recently as May 8 an official count of membership in 
good standing carried out under the supervision of an official of the Department 
of Labour showed 2256 such members out of a total of 4868 employees. 


Following the hearing before the Ontario Labour Court just referred to, 
a vote, supervised by that court, was taken at Hamilton works in which, out 
of 4,450 eligible to vote, 3,790 actually did so and of them 2,461 or 55 per cent of 
the total eligible voted in favour of the C.I1.O0. They were, accordingly, certified 
and after lengthy negotiations a collective bargaining agreement was signed 
which expired February 24, 1946. Discussions concerning a new agreement 
commenced January 3, 1946. Notwithstanding the fact that, only a year 
previously after lengthy negotiations, an agreement acceptable to both parties 
was reached and signed, the union insisted upon an entirely new agreement con- 
taining many features highly objectionable to the company. As an example, 
the union insisted on deletion of a no-strike clause during the term of the 
contract in this new agreement. They refused to agree to a clause prohibiting 
strikes over wages and hours of work while present wage ceilings, imposed by 
the government, prevailed. According to the press, this prompted Judge Miller, 
acting as chairman of a conciliation board, to ask the union whether it is 
prepared, to abide by the law. The union is said to have refused to give a 
direct answer. Of what value to a company can a collective bargaining agree- 
ment be if it does not assure continuance of production during its life, provided 
its terms are lived up to? In addition to this complete contract revision, the 
publicized demands of an increase of 194 cents an hour, a 40-hour week, two 
weeks’ holidays with pay after five years’ service, shift differentials of 5 and 
10 cents an hour, and union security were presented. Between the first 
meeting and April 1 five meetings took place. The union refused to budge 
one iota from this schedule of demands which, for Hamilton works only would 
represent an increase in cost estimated at $3,360,000 per year. In a union 
broadcast on January 22, the research director of the United Steelworkers of 
America made the statement that acceptance of the union demands by the 
company would only involve $481,000 a year. Little progress was made toward 
composing the divergent views concerning other features of the contract they 
submitted. A commissioner was appointed as a result of an application by the 
union and since he found it impossible to obtain any concessions in their 
demands from the union, he recommended to the minister that a board of con- 
ciliation be established. Notice that this board would hold its first meeting 
April 8 under the chairmanship of Judge Miller was received April 2. During 
this and subsequent hearings, however, the union still adhered rigidly to its 
publicized and excessive demands. Early in May a strike vote among union 
members only was taken at Hamilton works in which the union alleges 3,114 
voted in favour of a strike. It is worth while emphasizing that this strike vote 
was taken while the board of conciliation was sitting as it indicates the determina- 
tion of the union to enforce its entire series of demands rather than bargain | 
collectively on behalf of the men it represents in the true spirit of the term 
“bargain’’, 

On June 12 the government announced the appointment of The Honourable 
Mr. Justice Roach, of the Supreme Court of Ontario, as a commissioner under 
order-in-council PC. 4020. This announcement was met by the union with the 
threat that, unless a settlement of their wages and hour proposals was made 
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at July 12. ig 

Prior to the appointment of Mr. Justice Roach, the Company had made a 
counter-offer of 55 cents an hour and two weeks’ vacation with pay to employees — a 
with ten years of service and more which, for Hamilton works, would represent — 
several hundred thousand dollars additional cost a year. This was scoffed at 
by the union as not worth consideration. Subsequently, during the proceedings 
before the commissioner, this offer was increased to 10 cents an hour accompanied 
by two weeks’ vacation with pay to employees with five years of-service and 
more. This was also ridiculed by the union as being niggardly. The only 
counter-proposal advanced by the union was one that their demand be met in 
large part immediately and in its entirety within two or three months. On 
July 8 and 10, notices were posted throughout the plant advising employees of 
these offers. Copies of both notices are attached as Exhibits A and B. 


Exhibit A reads as follows:— 


THE STEEL CoMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


by a deadline, a strike would take place. The deadline was subsequently set 


. HAMILTON AND ONTARIO WORKS 
NOTICE TO EMPLOYEES 


During the proceedings before the Hon. Mr. Justice Roach, acting 
as a commission under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. in the 
Wage Dispute between The Steel Company of Canada Limited and 
Local 1005 United Steel Workers of America (CIO), this afternoon the 
Company offered a general increase of 10 cents an hour to all payroll 
employees at Hamilton and Ontario Works in the City of Hamilton. 

This offer would result in minimum weekly earnings for a 48-hour — 
week of $35.76 compared with the Union’s demands for $33.60 for a 40- 
hour week. The offer represents a total increase of 60 per cent since the 
outbreak of war in the minimum or starting rate which apphes to less 
than 10 per cent of the employees of these two plants. The Company’s 
offer would increase yearly earnings of each employee working full time 
at 48 hours per week, by approximately $240. The Union’s demands, on 
the other hand, including the reduction to a 40-hour week, would result 
in a much smaller increase in the weekly earnings of 80 per cent of the 
employees, and, in the case of the remaining 20 per cent, comprising the 
most skilled, the result of the reduced hours demanded by the Union 
would be an actual decrease in weekly earnings. | 


Typical examples are given as follows. This is the minimum hourly rate. 


Present Rate: 644¢ x 48 hours equals $30 96 per week. 
Union Demand: 644¢ plus 194¢ x 40: hours equals $33 60 per week. 
Company Offer: 643c plus 10¢ x 48 hours equals $35 76 per week. 


Present Rate: 75c x 48 hours equals $36 00 per week. 
Union Demand: 75c¢ plus 194¢c x 40 hours equals $37 80 per week. 
Company Offer: 75c plus 10c x 48 hours equals $40 80 per week, » 


Present Rate: 85c x 48 hours equals $40 80 per week. 
Union Demand: 85c plus 194c x 40 hours equals $41 80 per week. 
Company Offer: 85c plus 10c x 48 hours equals $45 60 per week. 


Present Rate: 95e x 48 hours equals $45 60 per week. 
Union Demand: 95e plus 194¢ x 40 hours equals $45 80 per week. 
Company Offer: 95c plus 10c x 48 hours equals $50 40 per week. 


Present Rate: $1 10 x 48 hours equals $52 80 per week. 
Union Demand: $1 10 plus 194c x 40 hours equals $51 80 per week. 
Company Offer: $1 10 plus 10c x 48 hours equals $57 60 per week. 


Present Rate: $1 25 x 48 hours equals $60 00 per week. 
Union Demand: $1 25 plus 194c x 40 hours equals $57 80 per week. 
Company Offer: $1 25 plus 10c x 48 hours equals $64 80 per week. 
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If I may interject in explanation you will notice that the present rate of 

95 cents an hour is just about the break even point. Above that a 40-hour 

week and a 194 cent increase in the hourly rate would result in less money taken 
home per week as shown by these typical figures I have read. 


The increase of 10 cents an hour to all employees would result in 
average hourly earnings for all employees at Hamilton and Ontario 
Works, of approximately 97 cents an hour or $46.56 per week of 48 hours. 

Contingent upon acceptance of this wage offer, the Company also 
stated its willingness to grant two weeks’ vacation with pay to all em- 
ployees with five years or more of service. 

If a strike is avoided the proposed wage advance would be effective 
commencing July 1. 

The offer represents an increase of approximately $1,250,000 per year 
in the payrolls at Hamilton and Ontario Works—now approximately 
$900,000 a month. 


Tue Sree, CoMPANy OF CANADA, LIMITED 
HAMILTON AND ONTARIO WORKS 
NOTICE TO EMPLOYEES 


Supplementing its wage and vacation offer described in the notice 
posted yesterday, the Company has offered, through Commissioner, The 
Honourable Mr. Justice Roach, to extend to employees with twenty-five 
years or more of service either three weeks’ vacation with pay or, if 
because of business or other conditions at times, this is impossible without 
interfering with the operation of the plant, two weeks’ vacation with pay 
plus one week’s extra pay at the commencement of each qualified em- 
ployee’s vacation. 

‘ R. A. GILLIES, 

Works Manager. 
— July 10, 1946. 


On July 10, I telegraphed the Minister of Labour as follows:— 
- This Company has made wage and vacation offers to its Hamilton 
and Ontario Works’ employees which are eminently fair under the circum- 
stances existing and which will result in average hourly earnings of 
ninety seven cents per hour an increase of thirty cents per hour or 45 per 
cent since September, 1939. In case of minimum wage employees of 
whom there are less than ten per cent corresponding increase in hourly 
earnings would be sixty per cent. The offer includes two weeks vacation 
with pay after five years’ service and three weeks vacation with pay after 
twenty-five years. This offer has been communicated to employees by 
notices posted throughout the plant yesterday morning. According to 
reports reaching me many employees both Union and non-Union of which 
latter group there are many are most anxious to avoid a strike and 
consider the offers made acceptable. Under conditions existing they have 
no opportunity to express an opinion on this matter so vital to them. I 
urge as strongly as I can that you arrange at once for a secret ballot of 
all employees affected as to whether they will accept the offer made. 
This ballot should follow the method used in voting for certification under 
the Ontario Labour Court with scrutineers representing both Union and 
Company and under the supervision of officers of your department or the 
Ontario Department of Labour. If United Steelworkers of America mean 
all they say about democratic collective bargaining they will accept this 
fair proposaJ without delay. 
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According to press reports, the Union protested very emphatically against 


this eminently fair offer to have a supervised secret ballot conducted on a matter 
so vital to every employee as the question of whether an offer should be accepted 


or a strike be declared. I do not recall that this protest was supported by any | 


reasons. I believe that, if a vote could be taken to-day among all employees 
inside the plant and outside the plant, the result would be overwhelmingly in 
favour of acceptance of the Company’s offer and a return to work. 

The charge has been made repeatedly that the Company has been hampering 
collective bargaining on the subject of wages or stalling with intent. Prior to 
the advance in steel prices made effective April 1st, concerning which I will 
comment later, the Company’s position was that it could not consider any further 
advance in wages which had already increased approximately 35 per cent 
during the war and still maintain prices at the levels established in 1939 and 
earlier. Immediately after the announcement of this price increase on April 2, 
the Union wrote us offering to negotiate on the subject of wages and hours in 
view of the altered circumstances. On April 4 we replied, stating that we were 
prepared to discuss these matters with them at any mutually convenient time. 
Notwithstanding this, we heard absolutely nothing from the Union for approxi- 
mately three weeks. By that time, the Conciliation Board, under Judge Miller, 
had reached the conclusion that it would be impossible for them to reach any 
settlement between the parties until the question of wages had been settled and 
he strongly urged the Union to reopen negotiations in an attempt to reach a 
mutually satisfactory figure which could be submitted to the Regional War 
Labour Board in a joint application. As a result of this pressure from the 
Chairman, a meeting took place April 30 or twenty-six days following our 
letter stating that we were prepared to negotiate on this important matter. I 
ask you very bluntly whether this indicates an anxiety on the part of the Union 
to attempt to reach any agreement. In all my experience any time an employer 
has evidenced willingness to discuss an increase in wages, there has been no 
similar delay on the part of employees or there representatives. It is apparent 
from the course followed by the Union which has been briefly sketched— 

(a) That, when the strike took place, it was over three and a half months 
since the Company advised the Union in writing that it was prepared to attempt 
to negociate a mutually-satisfactory wage increase subject to existing laws. 

(6) During that time the Union made no serious attempt to fulfill the 
responsibility toward the employees of Hamilton Works which it assumed when it 
applied for and received certification as their bargaining agent. It has remained 
adament in its attitude of you give us everything we demand or else. On the 
other hand the Company has offered to meet the wage demand of the Union 
slightly more than half way and conceded their demand regarding holidays. 

(c) The unyielding attitude of the Union that their demands must be met 
in full or they will tie up large sections of Canadian industry regardless of the 
effect upon the public is not. collective bargaining and is contrary to the spirit 
and intent of the Canadian labour laws, which safeguard the rights of labour 
to organize and bargain collectively. 

In so far as the advance in prices permitted by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board after lengthy investigation by them is concerned, this action on 
their part was absolutely essential if the steel industry in Canada was to function 
on a commercial basis and be in a position to fulfil its responsibilities to the 
country. It was long overdue and was not made until after similar action had 
been taken in Great Britain, Australia and the United States. The situation 
which prevailed with regard to steel prices during the war differed from that 
applying to many other industries in that, on September 12, 1939—only a few 
days after the declaration of war—Mr. R. C. Vaughan, in his capacity as 
chairman of the Defence Purchasing Board, requested the major Canadian steel 
producers to maintain prices at the levels existing at that time. The three 
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steel companies involved in the present strike gave willing consent immediately 
for all realized, even at that stage of the war, the extreme importance of 
avoiding inflationary influence. In February, 1942, the Steel Controller gave 
permission to increase certain prices which was taken advantage of to a limited 
extent only by our Company. As a result most of the prices being charged 
by us April 1, 1946 were established under conditions existing in 1939 and 
earlier. Between the outbreak of war and the Fall of 1941 when the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board froze prices, the cost of practically everything we 
required to buy increased substantially and, furthermore, after price ceilings 
were established, increases in costs of materials and supplies continued in the 
case of purchases beyond the control of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and, 
in some instances, price advances were granted to our suppliers by the Board as 
well. We estimate that, for the Company as a whole, the present effect of 
increases in wages and salaries made since September, 1939, comes to approxi- 
mately $3,800,000 per year based on the present number of employees. Increases 
in the delivered cost of coal, iron ore, scrap, fuel oil, and other materials and 
supplies brought the total increase in the annual cost of production to well 
over twice the effect of the price advances allowed at the time they were 
eranted April 1st. Since that time the price of coal has advanced 40 to 90 
cents a ton at the mine as the result of the wage advances which terminated the 
coal strike, the price of iron ore has increased by 50 cents a ton, and a temporary 
increase in freight rates has been granted the railways in the United States 
with the prospect that, following hearings either taking place or pending, there 
will be a general advance in freight rates of at least 10 per cent and possibly 
15 per cent. Mr. Vaughan, the president of the Canadian National Railways, 
- testified not long ago that declining traffic would require higher freight rates 
- in Canada to meet increases in operating cost which have occurred during the 
war. 
I might say that freight is an extremely important item of cost. Our 
annual freight bill would be approximatley $15,000,000; so $6,000,000 would 
be, roughly, the increase to our customers. 

It will be realized from this brief recital that price advances allowed fall 
far short of matching cost increases which have occurred and which are in 
prospect. 

With respect to the demands made by the Union, our views are as follows:— 


Wages.—As is well known, the union demand is for an increase of 194 cents 
an hour. The wages paid by the company are good wages based on any com- 
parative Canadian figures. Our present average hourly earnings for all payroll 
employees are approximately 87 cents an hour. In comparison, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics gives an average of 724 cents an hour for manufacturing 
in the city of Hamilton. The Union, by its repetition of the figure of $33.60 a 
week, has attempted to create the impression that a large number of our employees 
receive weekly wages less than this amount—in fact, in a booklet they have 
prepared and‘ distributed widely, a statement is made which would lead the 
public to believe that there are relatively few skilled employees in the steel: 
industry. Nothing could be farther from the truth. At Hamilton Works, this 
figure of $33.60 should be related to unskilled labour from whose ranks men 
are promoted to more skilled and better-paid jobs as there are openings and as 
they gain the necessary experience and knowledge for these better Jobs. Substan- 
tially less than 10 per cent of all Hamilton Works’ employees are in this minimum 
classification and, even at that, our present minimum weekly wage of $30.98 1s 
only a few cents below the average weekly wage of $31.39 a week paid in all 
manufacturing in Hamilton, according to government statistics. Under the 
company’s offer as set forth in Exhibit A, the minimum weekly wage would 
be $35.76. 
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Since the outbreak of war, our basic or minimum hourly rate has increased _ 


by 39 per cent, if the union’s demand were granted in full, it would result in 


an increase of 80 per cent above the pre-war figure. The company’s offer of 


10 cents an hour would result in an increase of 60 per cent during the same time. 
When this offer is compared with a rise in the cost of living index of approxi- 
mately 22 per cent, surely it cannot be claimed that it does not keep pace with 
this index even after ample allowance for the union’s claim that the government 
index is not truly representative of conditions, for which claim there is probably 
justification. The company’s offer of 10 cents an hour across the board would 


mean an increase in annual take-home pay for every full-time employee of 


approximately $240. Again quoting from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
average hourly wages paid in manufacturing in Ontario for the month of April 
were 71-1 cents an hour compared with Hamilton Works’ average for the same 
month, 87-2 cents an hour. On a weekly basis, the average earnings of all 
employed in manufacturing in Ontario were $33.41 compared with our weekly 
average earnings of $38.32 during April. 

If organized labour in industry is going to force costs of production to such 
a point that the 75 per cent of our people earning their livelihood in other ways 
cannot buy the products of manufacturers, the net result can only be diminishing 
employment. Nothing could be more inconsistent than.the condition reported 
in the United States where, on the one hand, costs and prices are being forced 
upward by heavy wage increases and, at the same time, certain unions are 
advocating buyers’ strikes which will reduce production and cause unemployment. 
The importance of hourly wage rates paid is entirely secondary to the amount 
earned annually by steady work. Labour must realize that it can price itself 


out of a market and that the best wages are not necessarily the highest wages 


but the wages which will result in maximum continuous employment. 

Finally, it should be understood that although the effects of the general 
business cycle are felt by the steel industry, it is not subject to seasonal 
fluctuations like many industries but operates continuously throughout the year. 


Hours of work.—The union requests a reduction to forty hours per week as 
the standard work week in place of the present standard of forty-eight hours. 
Among the reasons given are fatigue. In this connection it should be pointed out 
that they are not requesting a reduction in the hours worked per day but one 
less working day per week. It should be emphasized that the combination of a 
reduction to forty hours work per week and a 194c. per hour increase as 
demanded by the union would result in an actual decrease in weekly pay to 
approximately 20 per cent of our employees who are the most highly skilled 


and experienced in the organization. A reference to Mr. Gillies’ notice, Exhibit 


A, will make this clear. There are many other serious objections to a forty- 
hour week in the steel industry. The equipment necessary to produce steel 
products in qualities which are competitive and, at the same time, do it econo- 
mically is extremely expensive. As an example, the hot strip mill recently 
completed by the company has cost practically ten million dollars. Unless such 
expensive machinery is kept operating, capital charges become excessive. What 
the country needs more than anything else at the present time is more production 
rather than less. This is being recognized by most labour leaders at the present 
time. President Green of the American Federation of Labour is quoted as 
having said recently: ‘Wage earners can best stabilize their wage dollars by 
helping to increase volume of production”. His advice to his members is to 
turn out all the goods they can to help flood the market with products and, thus, 
through the force of competition, to bring down prices to-day. It is also 
important to consider that only approximately 25 per cent of the population of 
Canada gain their livelihood from manufacturing. Very few of the remainder 
could, even if they tried, improve their standard of living by working fewer hours. 
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In the steel industry it is necessary that many departments be operated 
twenty-four hours a day seven days a week because of their nature. The forty- 
eight hour week is maintained by providing relief men who are scheduled in 
such a way that no man regularly works more than six shifts of eight hours 
per shift per week. In addition, wherever work is continuously of a hot heavy 
nature, spell hands are provided so that in some cases men actually work only 
half the time for which they are paid and others a somewhat greater proportion. 


Vacations with Pay—Since the company has already offered to meet the 
union’s demand in this regard, no comment is required. It might be stated in 
passing, however, that two weeks’ vacation with pay is the equivalent of approxi- 
mately a 4 per cent increase in pay as far as cost to the Company is concerned 
if the places of those on vacation are filled by substitutes to maintain production. 


Shift differentials: The union has demanded that, in addition to the 
194 cents an hour demand, a 5 cent premium be paid for the shift from 3 o’clock 
until 11 o’clock at night making an increase of 244 cents an hour for such work 
and that a premium of 10c. an hour be paid for work on the shift from 11 o'clock 
at night until 7 o’clock in the morning, making an increase of 294 cents an hour. 

You have to stop and scratch your head when you think that when I started 
the total wage was 294 cents per hour. : 

This demand would simply superimpose a substantial additional wage 
advance on top of wages which are already high in favour of certain employees 
only. The men who work shifts rotate and usually complete a cycle of working 
on all three shifts every three weeks. Altogether aside from the excessive 
amount of these increases which, for shift men,, would average an additional 5c. 
an hour, the idea is wrong in principle as our more skilled employees look forward 
to securing an all-day turn job. Under the shift differential system, such all-day 
turn employees would receive lower rates of pay than many of their fellow- 
workers with less experience or ability. There would also be inevitable dissatis- 
faction because those working shifts would receive a greater increase in pay 
than those not working shifts. We are informed that, in the steel industry in 
the United States where this idea has been made effective, it has not met with 
universal favour and, in fact, at one large company, it has been discontinued after 
unsatisfactory experience with it. 


Union security—We are emphatically opposed to any form of so-called 
union security insofar as our plant is concerned. The union argues that union 
security makes for improved employer-employee relations. This contention has 
not been borne out by the experience of steel companies which have dealt with the 
United Steelworkers of America and conceded this demand. As a matter of fact, 
these companies have had the reverse experience. As an example, the United 
States Steel Corporation, which was the first large steel company to sign a 
union agreement with the United Steelworkers of America, including exclusive 
bargaining rights and the check-off, experienced 611 strikes at its various plants 
between December, 1941, and December, 1945. In January of this year, as 
you probably know, there was a general strike in the steel industry in the United 
States in breach of the contracts between the United Steelworkers and the various 
companies. We maintain our right to hire and retain in our employ any law- 
abiding resident of Canada who performs his duties satisfactorily. We do not 
admit the principle that a man should be taxed to secure and hold a job unless 
he himself so elects. We have a very large number of employees who are not 
union members. The sentiment of many of them may accurately be described as 
strongly opposed to the United Steelworkers and their policies. We believe that 
a Union will be supported to the extent that it merits support; that, if it merits 
support, there would be no reluctance to pay Union dues, and the check-off 
would be unnecessary. We believe our employees should not be obligated to 
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support any union or organization, but should be free to do so if and when they | 
so desire. The fact that other companies producing basic steel in Canada had 
granted measures of union security to the United Steelworkers did not prevent — 
strikes during wartime and union security has not prevented numerous work _ 


stoppages in other industries. 


National Recogmtion.—This was not included in the original list of demands, 
but has been given prominence recently. There is no sound reason for such a 
policy. The three primary Canadian producers are widely separated geogra- 
phically; the products produced by them differ considerably; raw materials, 
which have an important effect on the cost of steel production, differ in quality 
and in cost of assembly; availability to points.of consumption and cost of delivery 
to such points also vary; equipment in use differs in efficiency as well. Without 
the slightest desire to make comparisons which might be construed as unfavour- 
able to the other two companies, it is neverthless a fact that the employees of 
our company enjoy advantages, already enumerated, not available to the em- 
ployees of the other two companies. Furthermore, our company has a history, 


also previously stated, of consistently paying higher wages than they do. It is. 


our firm conviction that the destiny of our employees has nothing to gain by 
being linked with the employees of the other two companies involved in this 
present steel strike. If the Union can show that the employees of The Steel 
Company of Canada would gain anything from a national standard putting them 
on the same basis as the employees of Algoma and Dosco, I challenge them to 
do so. 


General.—We take great pride in the development of our company and the 
contribution it has made te employment in Canada. Ever since it was formed, a 
substantial proportion of its earnings have been ploughed back into plant, 
either to increase production and employment or to take advantage of improved 
methods and machinery as they have become available. We believe firmly that 
industry has a three-fold responsibility :—to pay the best wages it can to its 
employees; to provide a fair return to its owners, the shareholders; and to give 
constantly improving products to its customers at the lowest possible prices 
consistent with the first two responsibilities. The company believes most sin- 
cerely that, as its prosperity enables it to do so, it should share its good fortunes 
with its employees. It believes that, as productivity can be increased, better 
wages can and should be paid. Its whole history demonstrates its adherence 
to such policies. It does not believe, however, that excessive demands should be 
exacted by such shot-gun methods as the present strike. 

That this policy followed consistently has produced favourable results will 
be apparent from the fact that, in 1910, the company produced ten per cent of 
the country’s steel production, while, in 1945, the proportion was over forty per 
cent of a greatly increased total Canadian tonnage. At the same time, money 
wages and real wages have increased steadily, hours of work have been reduced 
and working conditions have been improved. The following figures on employ- 
ment and payrolls at Hamilton Works may be of interest to the committee:— 


Actual Number Per cent Total Per cent 

lst Quarter on Payroll of 1939 Wages of 1939 
HOBO: Meare be elses 2,831 100-0 $ 970,890 100-0 
BS 2 i iy a Meese ee lak ath Ate 4,798 169-5 2,414,589 248-7 

HB GW RURAL ABU Deg COL EE a BS 4,932 174-2 2,438,736 251-2 


We must bear in mind this fundamental difference between conditions in 
Canada and the United States, namely, that whereas they depend upon exports 


to dispose of only about ten per cent of their national production, we, on the 


other hand, must dispose of approximately thirty-five per cent of our output 
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abroad. We must, if we are to achieve the maximum employment. possible, 
which is the objective of all, maintain our costs and prices at levels which will 
permit our surplusses, largely agricultural and natural in character, to compete 
in the markets of the world. We must maintain a balance in the purchasing 
power of all classes of our people which will bring about the maximum production 
and exchange of goods among us all. It is not the dollars and cents we earn that 
count, but what they will buy, and the only continuing source of wages is the 
prices charged for the goods produced in return for wages. 

The history of what took place in the U.S. in 1920 and 1921 should not be 
forgotten. As many of you will recall, wages soared rapidly, but prices and the 
cost of living outstripped wage rates in the race. Then came the collapse. 
People could not or would not buy. Unemployment and distress followed. We 
should bend every effort to avoid a repetition now. We would be utterly stupid 
if we do not avoid repetition of the mistakes made then. 

A copy of a message to its employees recently distributed among them by 
the company is available to each member of the committee and I hope you will 
all read it carefully as it will give you additional information regarding the 
company and its policies. 


Conclusion.—The situation prevailing in Hamilton to-day beggars descrip- 
tion. During the past week, we have witnessed the spectacle of the electrical 
workers picketing the Royal Connaught Hotel because the Westinghouse 
Company is carrying on some of its business in the building instead of in its 
main office at the plant, while, at the same time, mob picketing is keeping 
employees out of our office and compelling us to do business in the Connaught 
Hotel. There are over two thousand men obeying the law of the country in the 
plant, and as a result of the same mob picketing, they are being compelled to 
forego their normal home life by others who are in open defiance of not one but 
several laws. Intimidation of the wives and families of the employees in the 
plant is rampant. Charges of this have been laid and there have already been 
two convictions in Police Court. Their homes are being defaced, and, as an 
example, I am filing a photograph with the secretary of your committee which 
you might like to look at first. On July 19, the union issued a statement. to the 
press that the company is hiring hoodlums to terrify the wives of loyal employees 
and thus smear the union. This is an outright falsehood. Representatives of 
both the Catholic and Protestant faiths made application to the union for 
permission to enter the plant to conduct services yesterday, but were met with a 
refusal. Stories are being circulated that men are being detained in the plant 
by coercion and intimidation which is utterly false. On the contrary, employees 
are managing to make their way in every night without assistance from the 

-company. I can assure you that these men resent bitterly the failure of the 
government to support them after they made their decision to do what they are 
doing and remain within the law. If that large number made the decision they 
did, there are unquestionably hundreds of others who would come to work if not 
afraid of actual violence. There have been definite cases in which employees 
trying to get into the plant under cover of darkness have been beaten up. We 
have a lengthy list of employees who have telephoned telling us that they are 
anxious to join their fellow-steelworkers inside the plant, if we will advise them 
how to get into the plant. I firmly believe, notwithstanding the strike vote taken 
among union members in May, and notwithstanding the number not working, 
that the vast majority of our employees would be working to-day if it were 
permitted. Anyone conversant with modern industry, including union officials 
themselves, knows that a relatively few determined men, not averse to violence, 
ean successfully close a plant. It is also a well-known fact that once the picket 
line is established, it is soon reinforced by outsiders not concerned in the dispute, 
but looking for trouble. I believe this is the first opportunity men have had to 
show their wishes and continue working in a major C.I.O. strike and the results 
speak for themselves. In the C.I.0. strikes which have taken place in Canada, 
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I am sure literally thousands of men who did not want to strike and who wanted 
to work have been forcefully restrained from doing so by the type of picketing _ 
just referred to. 

I am sure the sentiment of right-thinking Canadians will be that the 
Government is derelict in its duty unless it requires that the union obey the laws 
of the country—Municipal, Federal and Provincial—that it permit us to conduct 


‘our business under these Canadian laws, that it allow us to produce steel to Ci 


serve the needs of the country, and that it enable our men, who want. to work, — 
to go to and from their work free from molestation of any kind and strictly in- 
accordance with the laws governing picketing in Canada. 

Gentlemen, that concludes the formal presentation we have prepared. Before 
sitting down, if I may I would like to supplement it with a few words. As I 
have said, we have a situation in Hamilton which I think is extremely serious 
and which has a good many implications. I think you gentlemen should attend 
to look over it at first hand. We have over 2,000 high-grade, responsible citizens 
being deprived of their civil liberties there. It is apparent that they do not 
want to have any part in this strike. Why they are not in sympathy with the 
union,-I do not know. There is the fact. I think those men should have an 
opportunity of presenting their views to you so you can see the other side of 
the question. 7 

You may suggest that a select committee should come here and talk to you, 
but I respectfully submit that this is not at all adequate to the situation. If they 
came down here a charge would be laid against them. I urge that you seriously 
consider, as a standing committeee, coming to Hamilton and talking to those 
men. We, as a company have nothing to be afraid of. If the pickets won’t let 
you in, we will get you in. You can see anything you like and talk to anyone 


you like. I hope you will do it. I am sure the government has transport planes — 4 


available, and I am sure the visit would be a very interesting and illuminating 
experience for you. 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. There will be some questions which the members will want to ask you, 
undoubtedly. I might just indicate one or two questions. I notice that during 
the negotiations the Steel Company offered ten cents an hour increase and 
that offer still stands, I presume?—A. Yes, that offer still stands. 

Q. It would appear so far that the main issue in dispute is the question 
of wages, and in making an offer of ten cents, undoubtedly you had some reason 
in mind for setting ten cents. Can you help the committee in any way by 
stating why you suggested ten cents an hour; why vou feel that is adequate and 
what the reasons behind your offer were?—A. I felt that is as far as we can~ 
go in view of the cost increase. We might have offered another nickel, but we 
cannot do it now. We estimate what we are going to take in the rest of the 
year. 

Q. In other words, as I understand your answer, your offer of ten cents is 
based, primarily, on the ability of your company to pay the ten cents an hour 
increase?—A. I did not go into any question of ability to pay. I say, on the 
particular estimate of our year’s business, I felt that was as far as we could 
possibly go and earry on our business, 

Q. With the existing price control limit on steel?—A. Yes, and coupled with 
the hope that the present volume would continue. If our volume dropped off 
in a week, we would be sunk. We could not carry on. 

Q. I presume that during the negotiations, the union declined the 10 cents 
an hour increase?—A. That is what I understand. 

Q. They suggested 15 cents an hour?—A. I was not in on those negotiations, 
but the report to me was that it was 8 cents an hour until three or four months, 
and then 74 cents, which made up 154 cents, coupled with a forty-hour week. 
Our people calculated that that would be a 195 cents raise. 
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@. Have you considered the possibility of going over 10 cents an hour 

increase?—A. Not unless we get more money. 
*  Q. You say that with the present price structure, it is impossible for your 
company to pay more?—A. The company has very definite responsibilities 
to its shareholders, and it has a responsibility to make enough money for 
depreciation. 

@. This committee has a very important task imposed upon it, oe I am 
sure that many members will want to look at your figures in the form of a 
balance sheet. Can you make that balance sheet available for us?—A. The 
balance sheet is in a simplified form in the message to employees, a copy of 
which everyone in this committee has. 

_Q. There has been some suggestion, during the course of the discussions 
before the committee, that when the increase of $5.00 a ton in the price of 
steel was approved, there was some understanding that a part of that was to 
include increased labour costs. Can you help the committee by saying on 
what your understanding of the situation was based as far as the working men 
getting some part of the increased price of steel was concerned?—A. I can 
say this to you that when the increase was granted April 1 of this year, the 
character of our business had changed since the end of the war. Our manu- 
facturing profits were declining very rapidly. We went to the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board and gave them endless information of our situation, and we 
told them that that was the condition, that the cost of steel would have to be 
increased and probably included in there, there would be something for labour— 
we did not know how much—and that unless we got more money, we would 
not be able to cope with those things. 


By Mr, Croll: 

@. Have you a copy of this submission to the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board?—A. I haven’t one here. 

Q. Is it available?—A. It is confidential information. 

@. You see it is important, Mr. Hilton. A controversy hangs on that 
particular point, to some extent, and Mr. Millard has made some statements 
and you have made some statements which seem to contradict one another. I 
think this committee is interested in obtaining that submission—-A. Would 
this answer your question? Last year we worked approximately 22,000,000 
hours in our company. The union demanded roughly 20 cents an hour. That 
~ would be $4,000,000. The net increase would be about $5,000,000 for our 
- company. I said in my statement there that wages advanced since the out- 
break of the war and already came to $8,300,000, I think was the figure. 

-  Q. But the union yesterday said it would be approximately $2,500,000. I 
asked them that question—A. I can explain that; $2,500,000 would apply to 
the Hamilton works. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. Where would the other part apply?—-A. We cannot jack wages up 
10 or 15 cents at one plant and then tell the other plants ‘nothing for you”. 

Q. What other plants?—A. We have a plant in Brantford, we have one in 
Toronto, we have one in Gananoque and three in Montreal. 


By Mr. Smith: 


@. May I ask the witness this question which I do not think will be 
confidential. In the representations which you made to the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board when you received the $5 per ton increase in price, was 
the share of that owing to the increased cost of labour indicated?—-A. There 
was a guess at it. 
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@. Will you tell us what it was?—A. I think it was approximately 
$2,500,000. | 

@. Now I have to get my pencil out to find out what that means.—A. For 
22,000,000 hours it is about 11 cents an hour. 


By Mr. Croll: 


Q. How much?—A. About 11 cent. But bear in mind we also cannot 
increase wage earners without increasing salaried people too. 

Mr. Homuru: Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that Mr. Croll and the 
witness do not carry on a conversation there, but that they talk this way so 
that we can hear them. 


Mr. Crouu: I would not want to leave you out, Mr. Homuth. 


By Mr. Robinette: 


@. Mr. Hilton, your position, as I understand it, is that it is impossible 
for your company to pay more than 10 cents an hour unless the basic price of 
steel is raised. Is that right?—A. And still maintain our earnings and financial 
position in the condition it should be kept in. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. What is the total tonnage estimated at?—-A. About 1,000,000 tons a year 
or a little over. Last year we made 1,080,000 tons. 


By Mr. Robinette: 


Q. We will come back to the question of wages after we have had an 
opportunity to study this. But there seems to be another issue as to the-hours 
of work. The union’s position is that it should be a 40-hour week. The com- 
pany’s position was that it should be a 48-hour week and the union has indicated 
that it would be willing to accept a gradual reduction in the hours of work 
aiming next October, I believe, at a 44-hour week. What do you say as to 
the feasibility of that and the desirability of it?—A. I cannot say what 
conditions will be next October or next year. 

(). What do you say about the 48-hour week? Do you say that is 
absolutely necessary in the plant?—A. I would not say it is absolutely necessary. 
You can do almost anything if you want to. But I say that the 48-hour week 
is a desirable length of time to work in a continuous operation such as we have. 
Furthermore, it seems highly inconsistent to me to talk on the one hand about 
the need for more money to improve the standard of living and at the same 
time talk about working 8 hours less a week. I would be glad to settle for a 
48-hour week. . 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. May I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman? Do you not think that the 
matter of the number of hours a person has to work enters into the standard of 
living? A person, say, who would have to work as we did, 60 hours a week, 
would not have very much time for living after he had worked that long. If 
a person is working 40 hours per week, even if his weekly wage is not so high, 
he will really have a better standard of living. Is that not reasonable?—-A. He 
might enjoy it. I do not know what his wife would think about the thinner 
pay check. 


Mr. MacInnis: Surely his wife would like to have a little of his company 
and for him to act as if he was alive when he was home, would she not? My 
wife is that way. 
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By Mr. Robinette: 


Q. Another point has come out here. It has been indicated that your 
company, the Algoma Company and Dosco have declined, as one member of the 
committee says, to put their feet under the table along with the union people. 
Why cannot that be done? Why cannot you sit down and let us watch you 
settle this strike? Why cannot that be done?—A. Because there is nothing in 
common between the three companies. They have got their business to run. 
I have got mine to run. 

@. You mean geographically there is nothing in common or beyond standard 
materials?—A. The materials are different, the products are different, the 
financial position is different. 


Mr. Maypank: A little louder, please. 

Mr. MacInnis: If there is nothing in common— 
The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. Let the witness finish. 
Mr. MacInnis: I am sorry. ) 


By Mr. Robinette: 


Q. Would you repeat that? It is difficult to hear at the back of the room. 
In Hamilton you say— —A. I will accept one correction, I said there was nothing 
in common. It is true that all three companies are in the steel business, but 
that is where it ends. We use different raw materials. Our location is different. 
- We are making different products. Our local situations are different. Our 
financial positions are different. And as I just said in the statement I read, if 
anybody can show me where my employees have got anything to gain by going 
in on the same deal that the other people are in, I would like to have it proved. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. The question I was going to ask is this. In the negotiations for the 
price increase in steel, did the three companies negotiate with the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board together?—A. No, sir. 

Q. But the three companies got the same increase in the basic price?—A. 
That is a fact. They got the same unit price that they could charge if they so 
desired. 

Q. From that point of view it could be assumed that the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board considered that there was something in common between the 
companies?—A. Well, how the Wartime Prices and Trade Board arrived at 
their decision I cannot say. 

Mr. Smiru: I should like to go through a series of questions at some 
convenient time, purely with a view to expanding and explaining this brief. As 
I say, I should like to do that at some convenient time. 

Mr. Rosinertse: Do it now. There is no time like the present. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. On page 2 of your brief, in the second paragraph, you say: “We find 
ourselves in the midst of a strike against the government”, and so on..—A. Yes. 

Q. And also: “The fact that the union will not permit coal to be unloaded 
at the Soo is an indication of its callous disregard of the public at large.” 
Leaving out your comment there, is it a fact that the union will not permit coal 
to be unloaded at the Soo?—A. That is my understanding. They refused to 
unload coal boats there. 

Q. Then you go on, “As a result of the coal strike in the United States and 
the seamen’s strike in Canada, it will be impossible to bring in sufficient coal 
to supply the needs of central Canada next winter during the present season of 
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navigation.” Are the seamen to-day refusing to deliver coal to your plant?—A. 
No. There was no such inference as that. As you know, the ships were tied up— 
for a month not long ago, and we lost out on that. : 

Q. Let us get the seamen’s union in the clear, if we can. There is no attempt 
of the seamen’s union now to refuse to deliver coal to you?—A. That is correct. 
If I created that impression I apologize, because there was no intention to do so. 

Q. I am not criticizing you. I am merely anxious that we should know what 
we are talking about.—A. The same here. | 

Q. Then down at the bottom of the page you say, “As a result of their 
determination to exercise their rights to work and to obey the law of Canada, 
these men are being forcibly deprived of every other civil liberty and right.” 
I think you amplify that later. They are sleeping in the mill and eating in 
the mill?—A. That is right. 

Q. That is what you mean by that?—A. That is right. 

Q. And they are not allowed to leave that mill and go back freely or at 
all?—A. That is right. 

Q. That is the situation as you see it?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Turning to the next page, about line 6, you say, “Daily ingot production 
has been approximately 2,000 tons which is 65 per cent of normal maximum out- 
put and—which is most significant—about one-third above the maximum pre- 
war daily production.” Why did you put that last statement in? What is the 
idea of that?—A. Simply to try to give you some idea of the magnitude of the 
actual production that is going on in that plant to-day. 

. Quite aside from the fact that it is half a crew there that is working?—~ 
A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. Quite aside from the fact that they are a short crew working there?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Steel production per man would have increased greatly from before the 
war until now?—A. Let me get you straight. 

@. What I mean is this. We will say you had 1,000 men before the war | 
and that they produced 100 tons apiece. That would be 100,000 tons. Since the 
war, how many tons normally would those men produce?—A. You must under- 
stand, sir, that we make all kinds of things from tacks to slabs that may weigh 
10,000 pounds and the production per man per hour will fluctuate widely 
depending upon the average weight of the product you are turning out and the 
average amount of work per man. . , 

Q. Let us leave the word “tons” out. Has there been increased efficiency in 
the production in our steel mills from before the war to the present time?— 
A. There has been some benefit from the heavy load we have got on our plants, 
yes. If we did not have that heavy load, we would have been swamped long 
ago. 

Q. But the fact is that there has been some increase and no doubt there 
has been an increase in the efficiency both by management and by men. There 
is no doubt about that?—A. Surely. We ought to learn as we go along. 

Q. All right. Then down at the bottom of the page you say, at the fifth line 
from the bottom, “In the 36 years since this company was formed in 1910, it has 
never experienced a strike against Hamilton works as a whole until the present 
one and in the past 25 years has only experienced one departmental stoppage 
on account of strike action.” What was that first one?—A. The Steel Company 
of Canada was formed in 1910 and, as I say, the Hamilton works has never been 
closed by strikes between that time and the present time. 

Q. “And in the past 25 years it has only experienced one departmental 
stoppage”. What department was that?—A. That was in the sheet mill. 

@. When was that?—A. Oh, I think it was along about 1936 or 1937. 

(. Was the mill unionized at that time?—A. In part. 
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@. Was the sheet mill unionized?—A., In part. 
Q. By whom?—A. I think that was the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 


Steel & Tin Workers at that time. 


Q. Was it a company union?—A. No, the Amalgamated Association, the 


predecessor to the United Steel Workers. 


Q. On page 3 about line 7 you say:— 
We immediately applied to the Ontario Regional Labour Board for 
permission to restore the differentials worked out by these advances. 


I want to know if I understand you correctly. Do you mean to say you already 
had a differential and that was wiped out?—-A. No, I mean that consistently for 
some years before the war we paid 2, 3, 4 and 5 cents, varying at different times, 
more than the other two companies. When this second increase was made at 
Algoma that made their basic wage rate the same as ours. 

Q@. And then you reapplied, did you not, to set up the differential again?— 
A. Let me start again. The figures changed so often in that period on account 
of the cost of living bonus that I cannot recall them, but the general effect was 
that Sault was somewhat below us, and after the strike there was an adjustment 
which brought them somewhat above us. We applied then for our wage rates 
to be restored to a level which would put them the same amount above the 
Sault rates as prevailed before the strike. Then there was an application from 
the Sault which brought their rate up again. When that happened it immediately 


_ became apparent that if we applied and they applied after that where were we 


gvoing to end, so we just had to stop. 

@. Did you by any chance see a cartoon in Saturday’s paper about boys 
playing leapfrog, one called “Prices” and the other called ‘““Wages”?—A. I have 
not had time to look at a newspaper for a couple of days. 

Q. You say at the end of that paragraph:— 

Our basic rate has, therefore, remained stationary since that time. 
May one fairly infer that you are anxious to restore the old differential and pay 
a greater rate than the other two companies?—-A. Yes, sir, just as long as we 
ean, but if you are going to get into a condition where, for example, one com- 


pany might be subsidized and another might not you have got to come to the 


end of that lane. 

@. I think you will have to look at somebody over there about things like 
that. I cannot help you——A. But they are very practical things. 

Q. Yes, and the fears are practical things, too, are they not, occasionally? 
Turning to page 5, speaking of your benefits, you say:— 

This plan provides for those employees stricken by illness or non- 
industrialized accidents the following: $10 per week disability benefit 
after the first seven days disability. 

This may be your plan but I gather these are disabilities to which workmen’s 
compensation is not applicable?7—A. That is right. 

Q. That is what it means?—A. Yes. 

@. Going down to the end of the second paragraph you state:— 

The cost of this plan over and above employee contributions is 
borne by the company and it amounts to somewhat over half the total 
cost. 3 

That means just what it says, your contributions are greater than 50 per cent to 
provide the benefits which you have listed above?—A. That is right, sir. 

Q. Then you have $25 at Christmas. I marked that, but I do not know 
why so we will pass that up. On page 6 at the bottom of the first paragraph 
you say this:— 

This plan was inaugurated considerably in advance of the dominion 
government’s legislation on the subject. 
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Can you tell us when that was?—-A. When which was? 

Q. That is your plan for employment of returned soldiers, and so on. I 
assume that is a written plan?—A. Oh definitely, yes. As I recall it it was 
about the last. week in September. 

Q. 19—A. Oh, 1939. 

@. Going down the column of figures you have at the bottom of that page 
and then turning to the column of items on the following page it would look 


to me as if steel is a rather healthy industry. Have you compared that with ~ 


normal statistics for people of a similar age?—-A. I did not hear what you said. 

@. For example, you have a table on page 7 showing the number of deaths 
from September 1, 19389 to February 15, 1946, 219. How does that compare 
with—A. Mortality rates are not in my line. I cannot tell you. 

Q. Your efficient planners are not able to give us that eee now ?— 
A. I still do not hear you very well. 

@. I say your planners are not able to give us that comparison now. Your 
statistical people are not able to do so?—-A. That is an insurance job. I think 
I can get it from the insurance company. 

@. Do not bother doing it at the moment, but it struck me as a rather 
good record; that was all. 

Q. How many fatalities did you have with respect to these 219 deaths? 


How many were fatal accidents in the works?—A. I cannot answer that. off-_ 


hand; I have a man here who might be able to do so if I asked him. 

@. There is no hurry; you can ask him about it and let us know later. 
Turning now to page 8, “the figures of the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Association show that, in the particular group in the province of Ontario which 
includes the Hamilton Works, compensation cases were 3-43 per hundred 
employees, while our record was 1-89’; having regard to that group you speak 
of, what industries were in that group?—A. Clause 7, of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of Ontario, includes abrasive industries such as the Dominion 
Refineries, the Dominion Furnace Company, who are mostly working with 
steel, and abrasives like the Carborundum Companies. 

Q. Turning to page 9, you say there in the middle of the page:— 

The Union testified in the Ontario Labour Court in the autumn of 
1943 that its membership in good standing was 259 out of approximately 
4650 eligible employees. 
Is there any record of that, that one might look at?—A. It must be on the 
record of the Ontario Labour Court. 

Q. Do you know the name of the case?—A. No, but I can get it. 

Q. Do you mind doing so?—A. No. 

Q. Then you go on: “As recently as May 8 an official count of membership 
in good standing carried out under the supervision of an official of the Depart- 
ment of Labour showed 2,256 such members out of a total of 4,868 employees.” 
Do you know how that count was conducted?—A. I cannot tell you about the 
mechanics of it, but I know that the Department of Labour sent a man down 
to act as supervisor. 


Hon. Mr. Mrrcueiu: Yes, one of my men was sent down there; I think his 
name was Ainsborough. He. assisted the clerk of the court in Hamilton. 


The Witness: The Registrar. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. There will be a report which we can find somewhere; it did not report 
orally; you have a letter? 
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-Hon. Mr. Mrrcreuu: I will get the report for you. 


ne By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Turning now to page 10, about line 6: ‘‘the Union insisted on deletion of 


a no-strike clause during the term of the contract in this new agreement’; 


would you amplify that a bit as to what that no-strike clause is; how does it 
usually read?—A. Our previous contract had a clause in it saying there would 
be no, strike, work interruptions, or slow-down during the period o the 
agreement. ; 

Q. And they have refused to have it in the agreement?—A. That is ee 
ay negotiators reported to me. 

Q. Now, about two-thirds of the way down the page:—‘“In addition to 
this complete contract revision, the publicized demands of an increase of 194 
cents an hour, a 40-hour week, two weeks’ holidays with pay after five years’ 
service, shift differentials of 5 and 10 cents an hour, and union security were 
presented.” All I want to ask you is about this differential. Just explain it? 
—A,. Do you want me to do it now, sir? 

_Q. Yes.—A. That means that if a man earns 70 cents an hour on a day 
turn from 7 to 3, during the week when he works from 8 to 11, he gets 75 cents 


- an hour for the same work; and during the next week when he works from 11 


to 7, he would get 80 cents an hour for doing the same work. 

Q. Do you alternate these shifts—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What reason did they give you for receiving that differential?—-A. You 
would have to ask them, sir. I do not know. 

Q. You do not know. I might be on a day shift this week, but I would 


alternate regularly from one shift to the other?—A. That is right. 


Q. And even though there were alterations in the time of work, they would 


| still want that differential?—-A. What is that? 


.Q. Even though there was a change in their time of hours, they still wanted 
the differential to be put in?—A. It is simply another pay increase, that is all. 
Q. You do not know the reason advanced?—A. More money. 
Q. You do not know; you can ask Mr. Millard later, but you do not 


know?—A. No. 
Mr. Mayspanxk: Has that been in existence long, that differential method? 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Do you know any other plant i in Canada where there is that. differential? 


_—A. I believe the Ford Company have it. 


Q. In Windsor?—A. Windsor. 
Q. Do you know of any other?—A. There are some; I cannot think of the 


names at the moment. 


Q. I am going to read this paragraph because I cannot remember why I 
have it marked. It is a very short one, at the bottom of page 11. “On June 12th 
the government announced the appointment of the honourable Mr. Justice Roach 
of the Supreme Court of Ontario as a Commissioner under order in council P.C. 
4020. This announcement was met by the Union with the threat that, unless 

a settlement of their wages and hour proposals was made by a deadline, a strike 
oe ae take place. The deadline was subsequently set at July 12th.” You speak 
of a threat. To whom and by whom was that threat made?—A. Look at the 
papers; it was in the papers every day for a week. 

Q. Was it an interview in the newspaper with some Union official?—A. It 
was given wide publicity; I think it would turn up in some of the hand bills 
passed out around the plant, 

Q. I probably was not down there. It was probably something notorious 
about the plant?—A. It was well publicized. 
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Q. Now, turning to page 17, “Increases in the delivered cost of coal, iron. 


ore, scrap, fuel oil, and other materials and supplies brought the total increase 
in the annual cost of production to well over twice the effect of the price advances 
allowed at the time they were granted April Ist.” Now, in language that I can 
understand, do you mean by that that why they got $5 a ton on April Ist was 


because it only took up one-half your increase of costs during the period?— _~ 


A. That is right. If we took our whole cost sheet and applied the 1939 prices, 
and then compared that with the 1945 prices and the costs to the end of 1945, 
the difference between the cost of production of the amount of steel we are pro- 
ducing now, and in 1939 to the end of 1945, would be twice, roughly the amount 
of the price increase which was granted by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

Q. You have somebody here who could give us those figures?—A. I do not 
think that I should be called upon to spread our cost sheets in this committee. 

Q. Probably that is right; but I am greatly bothered by the size of that, I 
may say. ‘Since that time the price of coal has advanced 40 to 50 cents a ton 
at the mine as the result of the wage advances which terminated the coal strike, 
the price of iron ore has increased by 50 cents a ton.’’ What was the advance 
made in the cost of coal?—-A. I do not know because we mine our own. coal 
and the operation has not been shaken down yet so that we can find out. 

Q. Where do you mine your own coal?—A. In Pennsylvania? 

Q. What kind of coal do you use?—-A. High volatile coal, coking coal. 

Q. You say there will be a general increase a little further down of 10 and 
possibly 15 per cent. Have they already gone in?—A. Not to that exact amount; 


I cannot quote from memory exactly what the increases are; I think they are © 


somewhere around 6 to 8 per cent. 


Q. We presently have an application for wage increases for the running | 


trades in this country.—A. I think so. 

Q. Nothing has been determined yet?—A. I believe that is the case. 

Q. Going on now to page 21, you spoke to President Green and you say: 
“What the country needs more than anything else at the present time is more 
production rather than less.’ I think most of us will agree with you. “This is 
being recognized by most labour leaders at the present time. President Green 
of the American Federation of Labour is quoted as having said recently— 
“Wage earners can best stabilize their wage dollars by helping to increase volume 
of production.”? Where does that come from?—A. I got it out of a news letter. 

Q. Whose news letter?—A. The American Iron and Steel Industry’s. 

Q. What date?—A. About two weeks ago. I could not give you the 
exact date. . 

Q. It is a modern thing?—A. Yes, about two weeks ago. 

Q. That is only a portion of that news letter?—A. Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueu: It was made at the Maintenance of Way Convention 
in Detroit. 

Mr. Smiru: Maintenance of what? 

Hon. Mr. MirrcHett: —way Employees Convention at Detroit—Railway 
workers—the Maintenance of Way Convention at Detroit. 

Mr. Smiru: I didn’t get the last of it, sorry. I am sure that will be in 
your department and you will release it to me. 

Hon. Mr. Mircue.u: I follow them pretty closely. 

Mr. Smiru: Now I come to page 22, about shifts; coming to the bottom of 
that big paragraph on page 22:— 

We are informed that in the steel industry in the United States 
where this idea has been made effective it has not met with universal 
favour and in fact in one large company it has been discontinued after 
unsatisfactory experience with it. 
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Q. What company is that?—A. Wierton Steel Company. ‘ 

Q. How long ago did that happen?—A. At least within four or five 
months. 

Q. Was it agreeable to the men on both sides? Then, on page 23 you 
say, “There would be no reluctance to pay union dues, and the check-off would 
be unnecessary”. You do not object to voluntary check-off do you?—A. I do. 

Q. Why?—A. Well, because of the experience we have had with this 
particular union. 

Q@. Surely check-off is nothing more than a man assigning his money to 
whom he wants to pay. That is all it is, isn’t it?--A. I am not so sure that 
he always wants to. 

Q. Well, but if he assigns something and he instructs you to do it, can 
you tell me any reason why you should not do it; I mean, let his conscience 
be his guide and not yours——A. How far is that going to be carried? Are we 
going to pay all of his bills for him on.assignment? 

Q. I don’t suppose you are because he wants some money in his pocket; 
but throughout the war period you took off various amounts for these men 
by way of compulsory savings, doctors and so on, and that has been going on 
for years?—A. In co-operation with the government, yes. 

Q. In co-operation with the men?—A. And the government. 

Q. And the government; frankly I can see no reason in the world why any 
corporation should object to check-off; it costs practically nothing, the stroke 
of a pen. 

Mr. Gipson: You are speaking of a revocable check-off, I presume? 


Mr. Smitu: A voluntary revocable check-off, which is what someone 
mentioned in the House of Commons, I think it was Mr. Gillis. 


By Mr. Smath: 

Q. What objection could anybody possibly have?—A. One objection is 
this, in a letter that we have seen. We sign a contract for one year at a certain 
wage rate, the next year it is going to be more. If you-concede a revocable 
check-off this year, next year it will be something more; and it all leads up to 
a closed shop, which I do not approve of either. 

Q. Suppose that you owed me $50? 

Hon. Mr. MircHeiu: Just supposing. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. And I give you an assignment of that $50 through Mr. Robinette, who 
is sitting there beside you, is there any reason why you should not— —A. If it 
was your personal bill you would not have to put any pressure on me, I would 
pay it right away. 

Q. Perhaps I was going about it the wrong way, and if it were the other 
way around possibly it would not be the same. Just for convenience we will 
reverse it and suppose that I owed you $50 and I haven’t got it handy and 
I made an assignment to you out of my pay as a member—the only excuse 
that I would have that I couldn’t pay it would be that I haven’t got 1t— 
would it make any difference to you whether you got it from me, or whether 
you got it in the form of an assignment?—-A. No. Not so long as you paid it. 

Q. Then, turning to page 25, about the fifth line from the bottom, you 
say: “At the same time, money and real wages have increased steadily . . .”. 
I suppose what you mean is that if I get $50 a week to-day and I could buy 
$50 worth of groceries with it, but if a year from now I get $100 a week and 
I could still only buy groceries to the same amount with it, that that is what you 
mean by “real wages’”?—A. Yes. May I go back, Mr. Smith. I might be 
able to help you about that increase of cost versus the price increase granted 
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by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. You must bear in mind that we 
are turning out twice as much steel now as when the war broke out. We 
are making about the same net profit we made in 1939. We are making about 
half the profit, notwithstanding we have increased the size of our plant. 

Q. I am not suggesting anything like that?—A. I am anxious that you 
should understand what I am trying to bring out. 

Q. I suggest to you that the increased efficiency of the men must be 
responsible for the greater output?—A. Yes. that is correct. Wages have 
increased 35 per cent during that time. 

Q. Looking at your own book, your employees pretty well stay with you? 
No doubt they become very efficient?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. Are all the employees on production paid on an hourly basis?—A. Some 
are on straight hourly pay and some part hourly pay and part tonnage pay 
and some one hundred per cent tonnage pay. 

Q. Can we obtain a picture from you of the number of employees who are 
on straight pay, the number on part straight pay and tonnage and the number 


on a straight tonnage basis? ‘Take the rollers in your plant?—-A. They are 


salary plus tonnage except sheet metal mill which is straight tonnage. — 

Q. Referring to your calculations on page 19 where you give the average 
earnings, is that the average hourly rate or the average of production quota?— 
A. That is the dollars paid out at the hourly rate. It includes all classes 
of pay. 

@. You mentioned somewhere in your brief that you had a file with the 
handbills, and I believe we ought to have them here in case any member of the 
committee wanted to look at it. 


By Mr. Case: 
Q. There is one question I would like to follow up in connection with 
the increased production. Has your plant made substantial capital expenditure 
for improved machinery?—A. Yes, a very substantial increase. 


By Mr, Gillis: 

Q. I would judge from your statement that your relationship with the 
steel workers’ union has not been very happy?—A. Yes. 

Q. I would judge from your statement, also, that you feel that the American 
organization, the C.I.0. is not applicable to Canada and is responsible for the 
difficulties. Is that a correct assumption? On the top of page 4 of your brief, 
you say: “We do, however, protest against the policy of coercion and violation 
of the law which has prevailed since the C.I.O. started operations fostered by 
one-sided labour legislation in the United States. Fortunately, we do not have 
the same kind of labour laws in this country, but we are rapidly allowing the 
infiltration of U.S. methods and control to destroy the autonomy of the 
Canadian government in labour matters.”—A. I can say that the type of 
picketing we have in Canada originated in the United States. 

Q. You do not think that labour in Canada should be organized?—A. I 
think it should be subject to Section 501 of the Criminal Code. 

Q. How much American capital is invested in the Steel Company of 
Canada?—A. An offhand guess would be less than five per cent. 

Q. You do think it is all right to have international relations as between 
employers, but not between employees?—A. I did not say that, at all. 

Q. That is the assumption I would take from your rentarks. You make a 
very vigorous protest here against the C.1.O. in Canada, but it seems it is all 
right for your company to do business as between employers in Canada and 
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the United States?—A. If a few people in the United States think the Steel ~ 
Company of Canada is a good investment, I do not think we can stop them. 

Q. Is it not all right for Canadian workmen to join a union connected with 
the United States?—A. In the first place, our company is not interlocked with 
anybody in the United States. | 

Q. You told me that you had American capital invested in your company? 
--A, As a matter of fact, we have shareholders in England and we have share- 
holders in France. Anybody that wants to buy can do so. What I am trying 
to bring out is that the use of your term “interlocked” does not imply that we 
are hooked up with any company in the United States. In so far as workers in 
Canada and in the United States are concerned, there is nothing against that. 
We are a strictly autonomous Canadian company. In so far as the relations of 
workers in Canada, or association with workers in the United States is concerned, 
‘that is perfectly all right. There is nothing against that. But I do say that the 
kind of picketing which has gone on in the United States and which has been 
countenanced over there and which is now being done in Hamilton is in direct 
violation of section 501 of the Criminal Code. You know that, I presume; and 
that is the kind of thing that I object. to being brought into Canada. 

-Q. I also know that the kind of picketing that is going on in Hamilton at 
the present time went on in industry in this country 25 and 30 years ago. So 
it is not anything that was developed recently in the United States. I am going 
to follow that up— 

Mr. Suir: You are not going to claim we started it, are you? You are 
not going to claim that they got it from us? 


By Mr. Gillis: 

_Q. The point that Mr. Smith was bringing out on page 1 was as to the 
present situation at the Hamilton plant. The observation or the accusation there 
is that what is going on in the Hamilton plant at the present time by way of 
picketing is illegal and is depriving the people inside of the plant of a lot of their 
civil rights and so forth. Do you not think also that the fact that you have 
people in that plant, who are sleeping in that plant and eating in that plant is 
also violating your own provincial laws, where they make provision that no one 
shall be in a plant or on the job more than 8 hours in any 24? I have here 
the section of your own Ontario Act that you are violating in that respect. 


Mr. HomutruH: Does it say “in a plant’’? 
Mr. Giuuis: Yes. 
Mr. Homutru: Does it say they shall not be in a plant more than 8 hours? 


Mr. Gruuts: I will read it to you. You have some women in the plant also. 
Employing women and young girls on property all night contrary to Factory, 
Shop and Office Buildings Act, R.S.O. 1937, chapter 194, section 29, which is 
as follows:— 


Section 29—Hours of Employment: 


Except as provided in sections 30 and 31 in a factory, shop, bakeshop 
or restaurant 


(a) no youth, young girl or woman shall be employed for more than 
10 hours in one day, nor shall any such person be so employed for 
more than 60 hours in any one week; 


(b) the hours of labour for any such person in any one day shall not be 
earlier than 7 o’clock in the forenoon or later than half past 6 in the 
afternoon in a factory . . 


Mr. HomutnH: That is about employment. 
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Mr. Giuuis: That is all right. These people are employed. They are in © 


that plant. They are in 24 hours. They are sleeping in there. They are eating 
in there. In my opinion they are contravening that particular section. The law 
goes on further:— 


Subject to the provisions of this Act the working hours of an employee 
in any industrial undertaking shall not exceed 8 hours a day and 48 hours 
a week. 


If you want to be technical about the thing and accuse the steel workers who are 


on strike of contravening the law and depriving those in the plant of their rights - 


of citizenship, then I think myself that you fellows have committed the first 
infraction. 

The Witness: Have committed what? 

Mr. Giuuis: The first infraction of your own provincial statutes by keeping 
people in the plant under the conditions and circumstances that prevail there at 
Hamilton at the present time. 

The Wrirness: You call off your pickets and let our people go in and out 
there and they will go out to-night; and they will go in and out to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. Giuuis: You send them home and get your feet under the table with 
the Steelworkers Union. 

The CuairMAn: Order. It is 6 o’clock. We will adjourn until to-morrow 
at 11 o’clock. 


The committee adjourned at 6 p.m. to meet again on Tuesday, July 23, 
at 11 a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Turspay, July 23, 1946. 


‘The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met at 11 o'clock a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Black (Cumberland), Blackmore, Case, Charlton, Cote (Verdun), Croll, Dechene, 
Gauthier (Nipissing), Gillis, Gibson (Comox-Albernz), Gingues, Homuth, Howe, 
Johnston, Lalonde, Lockhart, Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis, MelIvor, Mitchell, 
Moore, Pouliot, Raymond (Beauharnois-Laprairie), Ross (Hamilton East), 
Sinclair (Vancouver North), Skey, Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 


In attendance: Messrs. Robinette and Lieff, Committee Counsel. 


A letter was read from the Secretary of State promising co-operation in 
regard to the prompt printing of evidence taken by this Committee. 


Mr. Hilton was recalled and further examined. He filed:—— 


Exhibit No. 6—The Steel Company of Canada, Limited, vs. Local 1005 
United Steelworkers of America. Findings of Board of Conciliation, 
14th December, 1944. 

Exhibit No. 7—Memorandum, April, 1946, respecting Lost Time in 
Industry. 


In the course of the examination of Mr. Hilton, there was filed by Mr. 
MacInnis: — 
Exhibit No. 8—Sessional Paper No. 247, 1946, respecting production and 
price of steel and iron. 


The Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m. until 3.30 o’clock p.m. this day. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, 
presided. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Black (Cumberland) , Blackmore, Case, Charlton, Cote (Verdun), Croll, Dechene, 
Gauthier (Nipissing), Gillis, Gibson (Comox-Alberni), Gingues, Homuth, Howe, 
Johnston, Lalonde, Lockhart, Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis, McIvor, Mitchell, 
Moore, Ross (Hamilton East), Skey, Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 


In attendance: Messrs. Robinette and Lieff, Committee Counsel. 


Mr. Hilton was recalled and further examined. He filed:— 

Exhibit No. 9—Booklet, Pension Plan, The Steel Company of Canada, 
Limited. 

Exhibit No. 10—Booklet, Benefit Plan for the Employees, The Steel 
Company of Canada, Limited. 

Exhibit No. 11—Agreement, dated 4th August, 1945, between The Steel 
Company of Canada (Gananoque Works) and The United Stcel- 
workers of America (C.I.0.) Local Union No. 32038. 
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In the course of the examination of Mr. Hilton, Mr. Robinette of Counsel 
for the Committee filed: — 


Exhibit No. 12—Labour Agreement, signed on April 23, 1946, between — 


Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, and Local Union 2251, United. a 


Steelworkers of America. 
Mr. Hilton was retired subject to recall! on short notice. 


Mr. Gordon MacMillan, Director, Algoma Steel Corporation Limited, was 
called and sworn. He read a prepared statement and was questioned thereon. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.25 p.m. until Wednesday, July 24, at 11.30 
o’clock, a.m: 
JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
July 28, 1946 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met this day at 11 o’clock 
a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Lalonde, presided. 
: The CuatrMAN: The clerk of the committee has received a letter from the 
Hon. Paul Martin which reads as follows: 
Orrawa, July 19, 1946 


- Dear Mr. Dun, 


I have for acknowledgment your letter of July 19, relative to the 
printing of committee proceedings and evidence of the Industrial Relations 
Committee. 

I have immediately instructed the King’s Printer to give first priority 
to this, and to co-operate with you in every possible way. 


Yours sincerely, 
PAUL MARTIN 


H.G. Hilton, President, The Steel Company of Canada, Limited, recalled. 


By Mr. Robinette: 


Q. I understand that you want to make an answer giving what you have 
been able to find out over night as to some of the questions that were asked 
yesterday —A. That is correct. May I read this into the record? 

Q. That is the most expeditious way—A. I was asked for the distribution 
of our employees on a straight hourly rate, straight tonnage and combination 
hourly rate and tonnage. The figures are as follows: Straight hourly rate 2,404, 
tonnage 340, part tonnage and part hourly rate, 2,426, a total of 5,170. IT might 
point out that the information I have available is not complete. These figures 
we have tried to relate to the number of employees given in one statement and 
another statement and they vary by a few employees one way or another which 
is due to the fact that figures available apply to different times within the past 
few months. The next question was the matter of the 259 in good standing in 
the union. That is covered in this document here. 

Q. You are producing the findings of the board of conciliation in a dispute 
between the Steel Company of Canada and the United Steel Workers of America 
dated December 19, 1944. This report of the conciliation board contains the 
facts as to the union membership as a result of the check directed by the 
conciliation board?—A. Well, it was rather the sworn statement of the union 
as to their membership. 

Q. The sworn statement of the union. We will.make that an exhibit. 

The CierK: Exhibit 6. 


The Witness: The next item is the report of Colonel Inch on union member- 
ship in May of this year which the Minister of Labour undertook to provide. 
The next point was the fatal accidents at Hamilton works since September, 
1939. September, 1939 to December, 1939, none; 1940, 3 accidents; 1941, 2 
accidents; 1942, 3 accidents; 1943, 2 accidents; 1944, 1 accident; 1945, 3 
accidents; 1946 to date, none. 
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The next question raised was as to the comparative health of employees 
engaged in the steel industry and other industries. Fortunately I happen to 


have a statement here by our medical officer with some data on that point which 
I should like to read to you. 


In 1940 the U. 8. Public Health Services published a comprehensive 
report on a survey over 18 years, 1921-1938, compiled from information — 
submitted from companies and benefit associations in eastern United 
States. Employees were divided into three classes, Iron and Steel 43 per 
cent, Public Utilities 21 per cent, Miscellaneous Industries, 36 per cent. 
Iron and Steel had 78 cases of illness per thousand employees against a 
general average of 85-1 for the three groups. In respiratory diseases, Iron 
and Steel were again first with 33-4 per cent against 37-9 for the three; 
In non-respiratory the figures were Iron and Steel 44:6 per cent against 
47-2 per cent for all. Circulatory diseases showed 4-5 per cent for Iron 
and Steel against 4-7 per cent for the group. In tuberculosis the record was 
1-1 per thousand Iron and Steel workers against 1-2 for the whole group. 
Only in pneumonia and rheumatic affection did Iron and Steel fall below 
the average; pneumonia 3-3 cases Iron and Steel, against 2-8 for the whole, 
and rheumatism 11-1 Iron and Steel, against 10-5 for all. Journal of 
Industrial Medicine, February, 1940). 

The United Steel Workers of America in a pamphlet on lost time in 
industry, Toronto, December, 1944, found female workers lost 10-13 days 
per year from illness and males 6 to 9 days. The Canadian Department 
of Labour also from a compilation of statistics from 1940-1943 inclusive, 
reports males as losing 6:3 days ‘a year from illness and females 11 days. 

The Canadian National Railways, through Dr. Emmet Dwyer, region- 
al medical officer, reports that employees of the Railway lost 9 days per 
year from illness and women lost 12 days each year. 

Dr. Schapiro, Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, finds that 
55-6 per cent of the Company’s sick employees are off eight days or less 
and that all lost 10 days per year because of illness. Dr. C. D. Selby, 
General Motors, stater in Chicago in 1939 that only 6 per cent of lost time 
in his industry (sickness or accident) could be laid to industrial causes. 
The 94 per cent was due to the maladies to which the general population 
was subject. 

Dr. C. T. Long, Chairman, Commission of Industrial Health and 
Hygiene, State of Pennsylvania, quoting statistics for the full year 1943 
(the last available) in the Journal of Industrial Medicine, February, 1945, 
finds that 11 lost days from illness is correct for that year in his state, 
and 13 for women. | 

The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey finds that 1943 records for its 
North American employees shows only 6:5 days per worker lost through 
illness. 

The record of lost days per employee for sickness at the Steel Company 
of Canada, Hamilton Works, is as follows: 


1 Sea pm os OM Lvs tery Cs PUI deibg de, OIL AN the a 4-079 
LAA rs cee atta aae ease Mans See Reine eran Cie aa 3°98 
LDS ie thse anal ole Pa oan Hea ON epee te ee a 3°59 
LAT eS NPRM ee HM eR ce hye nie Se A Oe ae are 3°175 
1 aaa re DPR OME Mas TS pele Nye SW (A MEIN er ag Main 4°038 
LOO oF eee eee a thurs eee eee eG Od eee 3:°021 


These figures are reasonably accurate. It is possible that some men 
were ill for brief periods without notification reaching the medical officer, 
but in 1945 after the Union agreement required reporting of all illness 
to escape the penalty of loss of holidays with pay, the reporting has 
tightened up very satisfactorily. 
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I believe Mr. Smith raised the question yesterday. Our figures compare 
extremely favourably with the average in industry. 
Q. Do you want to put that in as an exhibit?—A. It is the only copy I 
have. 3 
Q. We will file that as an exhibit. It is more convenient for the record. It 
is a statement as to lost ‘time in industry. 
— The Crierx: Exhibit 7. 


Mr. Crotu: May I start with Mr. Hilton for a few moments? 


By Mr. Croll: 
Q. Mr. Smith went over your brief very briefly yesterday. I will start at 
page 1. Let me say now I think you have a very good and very terse brief. 
Some Hon. Members: Louder. 
Mr. Crouu: I said he had a very good and very terse brief. 


By Mr. Croll: 
Q. On page 1 you say:— 


May I express my regret that family obligations prevented me from 
appearing earlier but the delay was unavoidable. 


That is not a very serious statement. From what I know I believe that is 
-a true statement—A. My son was married last Friday night. 

Q. I just wanted to call your attention to the fact that we were considerably 
worried over your coming here. We had a letter from your solicitor who in 
part said:— 


As you no doubt are aware, the Steel Company’s Hamilton plant is in 

a state of siege in view of unlawful picketing by Steel Workers Union. It 

would be a much easier matter to prepare the brief, if it could be done 

in the company’s own head office, where exact data is readily available. 

- I wish to say further that conditions in Hamilton have placed a great 

burden of responsibility on Mr. H. G. Hilton. I think it would be most 
unwise to be absent from Hamilton for any length of time. 


There is no difficulty at all about getting here?—A. I think Mr. Munnoch’s 
point was that if I might be given a definite appointment and could take care 
of my responsibilities at a set time rather than come and wait it would be 
very helpful to me. 

Q. Everything is going all right in Hamilton today?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, yesterday you also gave us an invitation to visit the plant?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I do not want you to think we are an unfriendly group or inhospitable 
in any way at all in not having accepted it but this is a busy committee. Will 
you tell us just exactly what is happening in the plant at the present time? 
How many people are there there?—A. About 2,500. It is very difficult to 
obtain exact records under conditions prevailing. 

Q. You had planned for this for some time, had you not?—A. I had planned 
for it for probably a month. 

Q. And I suppose you arranged for these sitters to be there?—What are 
they? 

Q. What would you call the people in the plant?—A. I would call them 
working men doing their job. 

Q. “Sitters” is not an unfriendly term—A. I just want to emphasize that 
they are not sitting there having a good time. They are doing a good Job of 
work. 

Q. How many hours? 
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Mr. Smirx: I do not know what we are going to do about it but we cannot 
hear you. 

‘The Witness: I am very sorry. 

Mr. Crouu: All right, we will try. I wonder if we can get a better arrange- 
ment here. 

Mr. Buackmore: Could not Mr. Croll go down to the other end and ask 
his questions there? 

Mr. ArcuipaLp: Mr. Croll could ask his questions down here and he would 
have to raise his voice. 

Mr. Crouu: I will raise my voice again, and if you complain again I will 
move down there. : 

Mr. SmitH: It is three strikes and out. 

The Witness: I have to tell you I am not accustomed to this kind of thing 
and unavoidably I lapse into a normal speaking voice, and I apologize. 

Mr. Smiru: It is not so much you. It is the man who is questioning you. 
You have a good stout voice. He has got one of those little pipsqueak voices. 


By Mr> Croll; 


Q. How many hours are they working?—A. That is something I cannot 
tell you. I am not in there. They are presumably working their regular shifts. 

What is that?—A. Eight hours? 

Q. And what are they being paid?—A. They have not been paid anything 
vet. 

Q. What are they going to be paid?—-A. They are going to be paid pularent 
time for all the time they are in there. 

Q. The same rate of wages as if they were working under normal con- 
ditions?—A. That is right. 

Q. Nothing extra?—A. Oh yes, they will be paid for the time they are in 
the plant. 


Mr. Jounston: Would that be for 24 hours a ae 
Mr. Crouu: That is what Iam getting at. 


By Mr. Croll: 


Q. They are paid for the time they are in the plant; that would be for 
24 hours?—A. That is right. 

Q. So they are actually getting three times what they would normally 
get?—A. That is right. 

Q. And in addition to that they are being provided with food?—A. That is 
right. 

Q. Ample food?—A. Ample food. 

Q. And living accommodation?—A. Of a kind. 

Q. Mr. Gillis did not like the idea yesterday of the living accommodations 
that you were providing for them, Do you remember that?—A. I invited him 
to come and see them. 

Q. He did not object to the fact you invited us. He objected to the fact 
you were presumably contravening the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act.— 
A. That is a question I cannot argue because I am not a lawyer. I had to take 
whatever steps were necessary to be sure to be able to protect that property. 

Q. That is quite right. My only interest in it is that in 1937 when this 
Act was amended in the province of Ontario I happened to be a member of the 
legislature at that time, and I always want to feel it is being lived up to. It 
says:— 

Without the written consent of the inspector no part of a factory 
shall be kept or used as a bedroom or sleeping place. 


You did not get that written consent, did you?—A. No, sir. 
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Q. Well, newspaper reports indicate there is considerable bitterness in the 
city of Hamilton between the families of the people who are on strike and those 
who are staying in the plant.—A. I believe that is a correct statement. 

Q. That is quite correct. I presume when this whole thing is settled that 
bitterness will continue between the people when they return to work?—A. I 
imagine it will to some extent for a time. 

Q. For a time. You believe it will solve itself after a while?—A. I cannot 
answer that question. 
| Q. You have been for many years, you have told us— 

The Cuarrman: Order, please; I think we should refrain from asking 
hypothetical questions. 


Mr. Crotu: Which is hypothetical? , 
Mr. Jonnston: What will happen six months from now. 
Mr. Croutu: It has a bearing on the settlement of the strike. 


The Cuarrman: I understand that you are endeavouring to put the 
matter as impartially as possible before the committee, but I ask myself if a 
- witness, who is here giving evidence in good faith as this witness is, should be 
asked highly hypothetical questions of that kind. I am making this suggestion 
not only to Mr. Croll but to all.other members of the committee, too. That is 
a friendly suggestion. | 


By Mr. Croll: 


Q. As I understand it you told us you started in the plant at 17 cents an 
hour, the same plant?—A. No. 3 

(. I misunderstood that; it was a different plant?—A. That is right. 

Q. Many years ago?—A. 1910. 

Q. And so you know something about labour relations?—A. I think so. 

Q. I think you do ,too, and therefore you are a very good witness, as a 
matter of fact, and one who can give views on that subject very evenly, can 
you not?—A. I am trying my best to. 

@. I am asking you just what effect that is likely to have on the plant in 
the future?—A. If you are asking me how long the animosity arising out of this 
dispute will last and disappear, I cannot tell you. 
| (. You brought some ads here yesterday, bills passed out by the union, 
and I have had the opportunity of looking them over, and I could not see any- 
thing particularly objectionable in them, except that they were argumentative. 
Is that what you had reference to?—A. If intimation of bad faith on the part 
of the management is argumentative, I will let that stand. 


Mr. Smiru: I cannot hear a thing. 


By Mr. Croll: 


@. Mr. Hilton, I turn to page 5 of your brief, in which you set out the 
employees’ representation plan, non-contributory pension plan, Christmas bonus, 
holidays with pay and military benefit plan. Might I say, before I ask you any 
further questions, that I personally commend you on what appears to be a very 
forward offer to look after your employees. You say: “In 1919 a non-contribu- 
tory pension plan was inaugurated to the support of which, up to date, the 
company has irrevocably transferred $4,346,120”?—A. Yes. 

Q. In face of what appears to be very generous treatment, can you give 
this committee some explanation as to why the men chose by a majority vote to 
‘ join the union—A. Maybe I can put it this way, rather briefly. Suppose some- 
body came along and said, “Here, you sign this ticket and we will get you a 
lot more money for a lot less work”, and you say, “Aw shucks, I haven’t 
anything to lose.” 
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Q. Have they got anything more since they joined the union?—A. They 
have a swell strike on their hands. | ; 

Q. Anything else besides that?—A. There were increases throughout the 
war. I think we would have always met our men generously. 

Q. You do appreciate that your original offer was 54 cents?—A. Yes, I was 
in a bargaining position. 7 . 

Q. Which, later, you brought up to 10 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. So the union, perhaps, had something to do with that?—A. You are 
asking an almost impossible question. I think you will realize that is very 
different for a man to say what he would have done in a totally different set 
of circumstances. I would have done my best, anyway. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. The normal course of horse-trading?—A. Yes. 


EBU VM CO LOU: 


Q. Is this still horse-trading?—A. I made my offer yesterday. That is the 
most I can give unless there is a rise in prices. 

Q. You say that anything more would jeopardize the company?—A. I say 
that is eminently fair. I have already met the union half way, and they have 
not done anything at all. There has been some talk about putting your feet 
under the table. Our people did put their feet under the table. : 

Q. They really need to put your minds above the table? Putting your 
feet under the table would not help the situation?—A. I don’t think so. That 1s 
LLUC,7V,E8. 

Q. You put both your feet under the table, and just sat?—A. No, we moved, 
and they have not. 

Q. You have moved from nothing to 10 cents, and they have not given 
ground at all?—A. Yes, that’s right. 

Q. Yesterday you said you made a submission to the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, and there was a provision of 11 cents made there for wages, 
salaries and bonuses?—A. I would like to correct that. I said, as I recall it, 
that the figure I remember in that submission to cover a possible unknown wage 
advance was about $2,500,000, and then I went on to say that we worked about 
22,000,000 hours, but I did not include any salary hours. 

Q. The actual amount of the increase of $5.00 did mean how much in 
money?—A. As I said, we made 1,000,000 tons. 

Q. And $2,500,000 was for wages?—A. Yes. 

©. You said that a million tons at $5.00 a ton is $5,000,000?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that of that $5.00, $2,500,000 of it was provided for wages.—A. 
Correct. 

Where do you get the 10 per cent? 

Mr. Smrru: He did not mention 10 per cent. 

Mr. Crouu: 11 per cent. 


Mr. SmirH: He did not mention that at any time. 


By Mr. Croll: 


Q. Iam sorry. I meant 11 cents. What would 11 cents really mean?—A. I 
said that if that 11 cents was spread evenly in wages, making no provision 
for the salaried employees, it would be about 11 cents. I might also say that 
I pointed out that the increase in wages and salaries since the war already 
amounted to over $3,000,000. That was before there was any advance to speak 
of, in the price of steel. 

Q. Originally you are quoted as having said that the $5 increase did make 
provision for an increase of wages for labour?—A. Who quoted me? 
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@. You have been quoted here in the committee?—A. I do not know who 
could quote me to that effect. 

Q. Mr. Gillies was the manager of the Hamilton plant?—A. Yes. 

@. He was quoted as having said that on behalf of the company ?—A. What 
he might have said, I don’t know. I do know that he knew nothing about the 
submission that was prepared by the sales department and myself. 

Q. The fact is that he said that without authority and without knowledge? 
—A. He was doing a job of bargaining. 

Q. Originally you offered 53 cents an hour?—A. That is right. 

Q. As of what date?—A. I imagine that would be... 

Q. Retroactive to what date?—A. Not retroactive to any date. 

@. What date was that?—A. I believe it was in one of the meetings at the 
end of May. : 

‘ Q. Then you raised that offer to 10 cents an hour as of July 1?—A. That is 
right. 

Q. Why not 11 cents, Mr. Hilton?—A. What is the other side going to 
yield? Is the negotiation all to be on this side? What does bargaining mean? 

Q. Bargaining means a fair bargain?—A. Yes, to sit down and try to get 
together. If I say, “This is my offer and I won’t yield one iota from it”’, does 
that constitute bargaining. 

@. You started at 54 cents?—A. I was talking about 194 cents. - 

(). There was provision made for 11 cents?—A. No, the provision was for 
$2,500,000 for wages and salaries. 

Q. How are you going to use that 11 cents for wages and salaries?—A. I am 
going to use about $2,500,000. 

Q). I am getting back to your offer of 10 cents, and there was still something 
left over for salaries. You were going to use that for salaries?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Go back to page 9: “Following the hearing before the Ontario Labour 
Court just referred to, a vote, supervised by that court, was taken at Hamilton 
Works....” When was that vote taken?__A. I believe it was 1944. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueny: I have the facts here. 

Mr. Crotu: What month was it ? 

Hon. Mr. Mircuenu: I am sorry but it is not ready yet. 


Mr. Rostnette: The firm is taking it up. I suggest that you go on with 
something else, Mr. Croll. 


By Mr. Croll: 

Q. You say that 55 per cent of the people voted in favour of the union, and 
they were certified?—A. Yes. : 

Q. That vote was conducted by the Department of Labour by secret ballot? 
—A. By the Province of Ontario. 

Q. And following that, you entered into a contract with the union?— 
A. Yes, sir. 
| @. And the contract, as filed here, had expired in February, I think, of 1946? 

—A. Correct. | 

Q. Up to February, 1946 was there any reason for complaint in the working- 
out of the agreement?—A. I do not think it functioned very satisfactorily. 
There was always bickering one one thing and another. . 

Q. It provided for grievances?—A. Yes. 

Q. You expected some difficulties?—A. Well, possibly some difficulties, but 
not as much as we had. 

Q. There was a “no strike” provision in there, in any event?—A. Yes. 

(. And it was lived up to?—A. Yes. 

Q. For your information, Mr. Millard told us here, before you came, that 
he was prepared to put in the same clause again, and live up to it. I want to get 
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on to page 12, particularly at page 13—A. Mr. Croll, I have those facts for you. — 
The vote was ordered January 10, 1944 and the vote was taken on February 2, 
1944. 

Q. And the contract was entered into- when?—A. A year later. 

Q. That contract did not contain a check-off?—A. No. 

Q. You know that the Algoma Steel Corporation contract does?—A. I have 
heard that. 3 

Q. And the contract with the Dominion Steel and Coal Company does?— 
A. I believe it is compulsory by law in Nova Scotia. 

Q.. Because it is not compulsory by law in Ontario, you did not enter into 
it? Is that one of the reasons?—A. I cannot very well stand here and tell you 
that I would not do what the law told me, but I have my convictions. 
an = And your convictions were set down yesterday in answer to Mr. Smith? 
——A. Yes, 

Q. You said:— | 


We sign a contract. for one year at a certain wage rate, the next 
year it is going to be more. If you concede a revokable check-off this 
year, next year it will be something more; and it all leads up to a closed 
shop, which I do not approve, either. 


That was your statement?—A. It is the sense of what I said. I am asking 
you, do you think— 


Mr. Croty: I do not do any thinking here. You answer the questions. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 

Q. Would you permit me to interject a question? 

From the answer Mr. Croll has just. read, am I to understand that you 
are opposed to a voluntary check-off because you are afraid that eventually, 
next year or the following year, demands pertaining to a closed shop will be. 
made?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. You think that by retarding the check-off, you will keep a closed shop 
out?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not think that the relationship between the company and the 
union is not good enough to give them this voluntary check-off?—A. No, I do not. 


By Mr. Croll: 
Q. Let us get on with the questioning, now. On page 13 you say you 
wired the Minister of Labour on July 10, and you said:— 


According to reports reaching me many employees, both union and 
non-union, of which latter group there are many who are most anxious 
to avoid a strike and consider the offers made acceptable Stop Under 
conditions existing they have no opportunity to express an opinion on 
this matter so vital to them Stop I urge as strongly as I can that you 
arrange at once for a secret ballot of all employees affected as to whether 
they will accept the offer made Stop This ballot should follow the 
method used in voting for certification under the Ontario Labour Court 
with scrutineers representing both union and company and under the 
supervision of officers of your department or the Ontario Department 
of Labour. © . 


In effect, you said there were many non-union and union members who did | 
not want the strike?—A. That is right. 
Q. And. existing conditions did not give them an opportunity to express 
themselves?—A. Right. 
Q. And that you wanted a secret ballot under the same conditions as under 
which the certification was made?—A. Which, I think you will agree, will 
be fair. 
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_ _Q. And that you wanted the Department of Labour to supervise it?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. If you had had that, you would have been completely satisfied?— 
A. I would have been. 

Q. Would it surprise you if I told you that Mr. Millard is also agreeable 
to give you that, in part?—A. When did he say that? 

Mr. Smirn: Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. The witness in no 
case can be questioned as to the veracity of a quotation from a particular 
witness. If what he says is true, then let us give it to him. He is entitled to 
the same sort of protection that anyone gets. I object to Mr. Croll giving this 
evidence without quoting it. 


By Mr. Croll: 
Q. Mr. Hilton, you are quite satisfied— 
Mr. Smira: Why not finish what you are doing? 
Mr. Crouu: I will finish it. 


By Mr. Croll: 

Q. You are quite satisfied with those conditions you set out in the telegram? 
—A. I would have been entirely satisfied with them. 

Q. I say to you that in so far as this request that you make, that Mr. 

Millard is also in agreement with you— 
Mr. Homuru: Mr. Chairman, a point of order was raised by Mr. Smith. 
You have given no ruling on that point. of order. Mr. Croll again repeats the 
statement. Let us have the facts. 

The CHamrMAN: Gentlemen, during this investigation I have allowed ereat 
latitude in the questioning of witnesses. I think it is time to intervene, and 
say that when a member questions a witness on a quotation or on a certain 
document, this document should be produced. So, if Mr. Croll, or any of the 
members of the committee refers to a quotation, they should indicate the 
source of that quotation, or if he intends to use a written statement or a wrtiten 
document, this very document should! be brought in before the committee and 
filed as an exhibit so other members of the committee will have the opportunity 
of referring to it. This is my rule, and I think Mr. Smith’s objection was 
well taken. - 

Mr. Jounston: That is one good reason why we should have the evidence 
in printed form here. 


The Cuatrman: The Honourable Secretary of State has sent a letter telling 
us that first priority is to be given to the printing of this evidence. 


Rye Mr. Croll: 


Q. You told us, Mr. Hilton, that you were quite satisfied with these con- 
ditions in your telegram?—A. That is right. 

@. Have you any recollection, or do you know whether similar conditions 
have been imposed in any— 

Mr. Homutu: Mr. Chairman, I again rise to a point of order; Mr. Croll 
has made certain statements. These statements have gone on the record. Now, 
he should be required either to produce the documents proving these state- 
ments or we should expunge the statements from the record, one thing or the 
other. 

The CuarrMan: My ruling stands, and I urge members to respect it. In 
fairness to every member and all parties concerned, I must insist on the produc- 
tion of documents referred to during questioning of witnesses. That is my 
ruling. ; 
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Mr. Crotu: I have no objection to the expunging of that part of the- 
record which relates to my reference to a statement by Mr. Millard, I have 
no objection at all. 

The CHatrMan: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Giuuis: May I just say this on this point of order, I do not think 
Mr. Croll quoted any documents; and if there is any doubt as to what Mr. 
Millard may have said, or what he may have been said to have meant, Mr. 
Millard is here in the room and can substantiate it now. 


Mr. Crout: That is quite correct. 


‘Byars Crow: 


Q. I ask you now whether you know of any contract, labour contract, 
between employer and employee, where these terms are included?—A. No, I 
cannot say I do. 

Q. You cannot?—A. But I do say that one of the big difficulties to-day— 


The CHarrMANn: Order please, Mr. Hilton. Gentlemen, here again is the 
same question. Mr. Croll speaks about contracts that have been placed between 
one party and another; so I urge the honourable member to produce the contracts 
concerned so that all members of the committee will be in a position to peruse 
them and then we can have an intelligent discussion of them. This is a 
suggestion. It is not a ruling. But if we must stick closely to the rules of 
evidence then I am prepared to do so; and I think it is for the good order of 
our committee that this matter be followed very closely. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, I think you are a little bit previous in 
your ruling on this point. All Mr. Croll has said as far as I have heard, and 
I am pretty close to him here; he did not say there is such a contract; he 
asked the witness if he ever saw such a contract. When he says there is such 
a contract then we can ask him to produce it, but until then I think your 
ruling is a little previous. 

The CHairMAN: That is right, Mr. MacInnis, I agree with you, but I 
am going to repeat what I said, that the moment a witness says there is such 
a contract I think it is my duty to ask him to produce it. 

Mr. SmirH: May I say to Mr. MacInnis that I agree with him; I think 
your ruling was justified, quite proper and quite fair. Mr. Croll asked a 
question, does he know of any contract where similar conditions have been 
imposed and carried out; and, with respect, the answer given was: “No, I cannot 
say I do.” With respect, I suggest that is all there is to it. Hither he knows 
of such a contract or he does not know, as his answer indicated, and that is 
the end of it. 


By Mere Croll: 

Q. What was your answer to that question?—A. You asked me if I knew 
of any labour contract which provided such a condition, and my reply was no. 

Q. Yes?—A. And I was going to say when the chairman rose that I 
consider one of the serious difficulties with it is the fact that the people involved, 
the people actually involved in the dispute are hamstrung and they cannot 
say what they think when an offer is made; that offer passes to some place— 
Toronto, Ottawa, some place, I don’t know. It certainly is not determined 
by our men. 

Q. You have heard of Mr. Justice Rand?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you have heard of Mr. Justice Rand’s decision in the Ford case?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Quite a precedent, wasn’t it?—A. It was. I do not know whether it was 
a good one or a bad one, but it is a precedent. 
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Q. Would you care to express an opinion on it? We should like to have it. 
—A. I don’t think it is relevant right now. 

Q. It is very relevant, if you like—A. I can say to you in fairness that if 
there were any institution of the Rand formula in our Hamilton works there 
would be a riot. | 

Q. There would be a riot?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who would do the rioting?—A. I think the people who would be expected 
to pay money for something they didn’t want. 

Q. You say, something they do not want—and don’t get?—A. Do you 
believe that the 2,000 people in our plant to-day would want to contribute to the 
United Steelworkers of America? 

Q. Is that established to-day?—A. I think it is in other cases. 

Q. That is your approach to it, you think that the people, some 2,500 of 
them would have to contribute, and they would object?—A. If they are com- 
pelled to pay for something they do not want. 

Q. Who compels them?—A. The Rand formula would if it were imposed. 
| Q. But at the moment in your plant who compels them to pay union dues? 
—A. Nobody. I am not saying that. 

Q. Who will compel them?—A. 1 said if the Rand formula should be 
imposed as a settlement of this dispute it would be utterly impossible, 

Q. ['m just quoting, to make sure that we understand each other, from the 
Ottawa Journal of February 1, 1946. “Under the Rand award it was provided 
specifically that all non-union members in the Ford plant have the right to vote 
on the one vital thing which concerns them, namely: the calling of a strike. Al] 
strikes must be authorized by secret ballot, supervised by a government official, 
and all employees—union and non-union—may vote. Nothing of taxation with- 
out representation there.”—A. I have no objection to that part. 

Q. What you object to is, of course, the other part of the formula where 
everyone has to either pay dues or become members of the union?—A. That is 
right. 

Q. Well, Mr. Millard, at page 12 of his brief stated: “I want again to make 
it clear that there is not the slightest possibility of our union accepting anything 
less than the Sloane settlement in regard to wages and hours and the Rand 
formula in regard to union security.” (It is in the evidence some place). Do 
you remember what that was? May I just refresh your memory on what else 
was contained in the Rand formula, and then I want to ask you whether you 
think it is a good thing or bad.—A. All right, sir. 

@. And I think one of the other conditions was, that in the event of an 
unauthorized strike the union would repudiate the unauthorized strike in writ- 
ing; does that appeal to you as something good for the company?—A. Itis a step 
in the right direction. — 

Q. And to declare union members free to cross unauthorized picket lines— 
A. What was that again? 

Q. To declare union members free to cross unauthorized picket lines under 
that formula?—A. Well, I claim that if a man wants to cross a picket line he has 
that right at any time, without any contract. 

. But all they are trying to do is to avoid unauthorized picket lines. Would 
you say that is a step in the right direction?—A. Yes. 

Q. In addition to that it provided for fines to be imposed on employees who 
participate in unauthorized strikes.—A. That is all right, if they can collect them. 

Q. Leave the collection to somebody else; is it a step in the right direction? 
—A. If they can collect them. I think it is futile. 

Q. You do not think they could collect them?—A. I do not think they could 
collect them. 

Q. And, loss of seniority, one year for each week; is a penalty like that in 
your opinion a step in the right direction?—A. W ell, Mr. Croll, I do not think 
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there is much object to be gained in going over all these things categorically, one 
by one. I think anything that 1s conducive to orderly conduct and obedience to 
the law is a step in the right direction. 

Q. But there are strict conditions imposed; you say it is a step in the right 
direction?——A. I have said that in reply to certain of your: questions. 

Q. In addition to that, that the union is to be penalized by suspension of 
the check-off for from one to six months if it fails to declare against an unauthor- 
ized strike. That is part of the Rand formula. Do you think that is a step in the 
right direction?—A. I have already expressed my opinion on the check-off. 

Q. No, no; this is loss of the check-off, they lose it if they call an unauthor- 
ized strike for a period of one to six months.—A. Hum. 

Q. That is a penalty.—A. I understand that. 

Q. Would you say that is a step in the right direction?—A. Again, if it is 
enforced. 

Mr. Bravuporn: If it is enforced. 


By Mr. Croll: 


Q. Now, I will take you back for a moment to page 15 of your brief where 
you said, “(a) That, when the strike took place, it was over three and a half 
months since the company advised the union in writing that it was prepared to 
attempt to negotiate a mutually satisfactory wage increase subject to exisiting 
laws.” What do you mean by “subject to existing laws’”?—A. You know there 
is a wage control order, I presume. 

Q. Is that the reference?—A. Yes. 

Q. I have heard about it. That was the reference meant?—A. Right. 

Q. Let me put this question to you: You told us earlier that your offer 
was ten cents an hour?—A. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Q. Across the board, without check-off?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was your final offer?—A. And vacations was in it. 

Q. You agreed to vacations?—A. Yes. 

Q. You also said, I think earlier, that if the company had to pay 15 cents 
an hour you would not be in any immediate jeopardy —A. I am not going to 
pay 15 cents an hour, Mr. Croll. 

Q. I did not say that you are or you are not. We have something to say on 
that. You would not be in immediate jeopardy?—A. I am the person who is 
responsible for the financial side of our company. 

Q. Yes—A. And I tell you that 10 cents an hour is what I am prepared to 
pay, with the present scale of prices and the present cost of things in other 
directions. I cannot make it any plainer. Do you know how I could make | 
it any plainer? 

Q. I do not know how you could make it any plainer. To get back again 
to union security ; I think you reiterated that the Rand formula was unacceptable 
to you?—A. Extremely so. 

Q. In part?—A. In so far as the check-off is concerned. 

Q. In so far as the check-off is concerned. The rest of it you think is a 
step in the right direction?—A. Now, bear in mind Mr. Croll you are asking 
me about something with respect to which I am not conversant with all the 
details, the Rand formula. I only recall them from having read about it four 
or five months ago in the press. I cannot make any categorical statement just . 
offhand without a study of it. 

Q. I gave you the terms of it almost completely —A. I reserve the right 
of having an opportunity of making a study of the Rand formula before com- 
mitting myself. 

Q. You say you have made no study of it yet. Hasn’t it been brought to 
your attention?—A. I read it in the paper when it came out. 
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Q. But you are not entirely unacquainted with its details?—A. No, sir. 
I do remember specifically that it included a provision that everyone must 
pay dues to the union whether they wanted to or not. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a few questions of the witness, but 
before doing that I think we should follow the same procedure followed with the 
previous witness; Mr. Millard; that the witness should give the committee, who 
like myself only met Mr. Hilton yesterday for the first time, particulars of where 
he was born, when, why, and such other things as we asked Mr. Millard.— 
A. Is that your question? 

Q. That is my question—A. I was born in Strathroy, Ontario, on March 
31, 1889. I do not think I need to go into why. My parents moved to Cleveland, 
Ohio, when I was relatively young. I went to school there, graduated from 
college as a mining engineer there in 1910. I borrowed the money to-do most 
of my college education with. As I told you yesterday I went to work as a 
labourer in a blast furnace plant in south Chicago at 174 cents an hour, when 
the standard work week in the steel industry was twelve hours a day, seven 
days a week. Actually we worked ten hours jn the daytime and fourteen hours 
at night, and when we changed over from day to night, we would work from 
seven o’clock Sunday morning until seven o’clock Monday morning, then two 
weeks later we got a break, we didn’t have to go to work from seven o’clock 
Sunday morning until seven o’clock Monday morning. I worked with the various 
steel plants in the United States until 1919, when I came to the Stee] Company 
of Canada as Assistant Blast Furnace Superintendent. . 

Q. On page 3 of your brief which you submitted yesterday, the last 
paragraph, I find these words:— 


It is emphasized that the Steel Company of Canada has not been and 
is not opposed to collective bargaining, nor is it opposed to the principle 
of trade unionism. 


I would like to question you on those words for a few moments. This refers 
not to yourself, it refers to the Steel Company of Canada as a corporate entity. 
When was the Steel Company of Canada organized?—A. 1910. 

Q. And during that time; or perhaps I should put it this way; when did 
the Steel Company of Canada enter into its first agreement with a recognized 
trade union?—A. As far as the Hamilton works is concerned, it was February, 
1945. 3 

Q. February, 1945; then from 1910 to February, 1945, over thirty five 
years, there was no trade union recognized in the Steel Company of Canada, 
although the Steel Company of Canada was not opposed to collective bargaining 
or to the principle of trade unionism?—A. My testimony will show that as late 
as 1943, out of a payroll of 5,000 there were 250 union: members. Would you 
suggest. that required then for collective bargaining? 7 

Q. I am not dealing with that point now, I will deal with that point later. 
The question I asked you is, in view of the fact that trade unionism was growing 
in many industries all across Canada, and there were times—and I think we will 
come to that later—there were attempts to organize employees of the Steel 
Company of Canada prior to 1945, a considerable number of years prior to 1945 
from information given to me. 


Mr. Smiru: I think we might ask this question; 4 think we might learn 
when Steel was first organized. It was not organized thirty-five years ago, or 
anything like it. And it ig just in very recent years that steel was organized. 
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By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Various categories of trades in the steel industry have been organized for 
many years. I think Mr. Gillis could give us some information on that as it 
relates to the steel workers and when they began to organize in Nova Scotia. 
We can bring out the information and put it on the record. When the steel 
workers were recognized as the bargaining agency in the works at Hamilton it 
was as the result of being certified by the Ontario Labour Court?—A. Correct. 

Q. Is it not a fact that you never recognized the United Steelworkers in 
any plant until you were obliged to do so by order of the labour court, or by 
order of the Labour Relations Board?—A. Is it not a fact that unions should 
show— 

Q. No, no,—any other facts you can give me later. But, is not this a fact, 
it was only recognized on order of the Labour Court or the Labour Relations 
Board?—-A. We did not recognize them until they showed that they had a 
requisite number in the plant. 

Q. You did not recognize them until you were ordered to do so either by 
the Ontario Labour Court, or by order of the Ontario Labour Relations Board?— 
A. They could not get certification to prove they had the necessary membership. 

Q. I am a member of a trade union and have been since 1910, and it was 
never necessary in the company with which I worked, and is not necessary in 
normal labour relations with organized trade unions, to get. a court order to 
recognize the union. In a great many of the trade unions and companies that I 
know where there are labour relations it has not been necessary to get a court 
order, but in the company of which you are president the trade union was never 
recognized except by a court order or an order of the Labour Relations Board? 
Is that correct?—A. I think that is correct, yes. 

Q. At your Canada Works at Hamilton you had a board of conciliation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act in 1945?—A. You are asking 
me that question? 

_ Yes.—A. Yes, I believe that is right. 

Q. Did that board of conciliation make a unanimous recommendation for a 
form of union security?—A. It made that recommendation. I cannot tell you 
from memory whether or not it was unanimous. 

Q. Did you accept the findings of the board? We will deal later with the 
question whether or not it was unanimous. Did the company, or did you accept 
for the company, the findings of the board of conciliation?—A. If you mean did 
we grant so-called union security at the Canada Works we did not. 

Q. I have the Labour Gazette for April, 1945. This is an official publication 
published by the Federal Labour Department. 

Mr. Smiru: Dominion or provincial? 

Mr. MacInnis: The Federal Department of Labour. On pages 486, 487 
and 488 there is a report of board in dispute between the Steel Company of 
Canada Limited, Hamilton, and United Steel Workers of America, Local 3250. 
I should like to read the unanimous recommendation of that conciliation board. 
The board consisted of F. H. Barlow, a judge, J. A. MeNevin, and Drummond 
Wren. The report is signed by all members of the board and reads:— - 


(1) That the Company withdraw its present clause forbidding Union 
activity on Company premises, and agree to a clause similar to that 
suggested, which would prevent Union activities on company time, or in a 
manner which would interfere with employees on Company time. 


You did not accept that?—A. As a matter of fact, at the Canada Works for 
some reason the Union, withdrew. They have not been near us in connection 
with collective bargaining at the Canada Works for months and months. 

Q. Would you say that the majority of the employees of the Canada Works 
are not in the Steel Workers Union?—A. No, sir. 
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Q. You would not say that?—A. I know nothing about it. 


Q. Would it surprise you to know that the great majority of them are 
members of the Steel Workers Union and despite this unanimous recommendation 
you did not enter into an agreement with them?—A. I think they broke of 
bargaining. 

Q.That is not the question. Obviously they had to break off bargaining 
unless they had somebody to bargain with. When you would not accept the 
unanimous recommendation of the board then they either had to do one thing 
or the other. They had to go on strike, which you do not like, or they had to 
stop negotiating which obviously they did. Is that correct?—A. They stopped 
negotiating. | 

Q. Would it not be reasonable to suppose they stopped negotiating for the 
reasons I suggest?—A. I cannot pass judgment on that. 

_ Q. Do you not think it is reasonable that you should recognize the recom- 

mendations of the conciliation board that was set up officially by the Depart- 
ment of Labour under Canada’s laws? You were very strong on law and 
abiding by the law a little while ago. Now, why do you not abide by this? Of 
course, I realize that it is not compulsory. There is no way of compelling you, 
but you abide by just so much law, that which you are compelled to, and the 
other you do not. Is that correct?—A. No, it is not correct. - 

Q. All right, that will be for the committee to decide—A. Right. 

Q. The second recommendation was:— 


(2) That the Union withdraw its request for inclusion of a main- 
tenance of membership clause. 


The union evidently accepted?—A. I do not know whether or not they did. 
Q. They did not press it, anyway, because they stopped negotiating, so 
I assume they accepted it. The third recommendation is:— 


(3) That the Company agree to the inclusion of a voluntary 
check-off clause as follows:— 


Remember this is a unanimous recomemndation— 


The Company shall, upon receipt of written authorization from 
each or any of the said employees, and until such authorization is with- 
drawn, deduct dues at the rate of 50 cents per bi-weekly pay period, 
except the 13th and 26th bi-weekly pay periods of the year, and shall 
remit the same promptly to the financial secretary of the union. 

You did not accept that recommendation?—A. I think I have made my views 
on that quite clear already. 

Q. What I want to know is this. You will pay no regard to the unanimous 
findings of a board set up by the government?—A. I repeat that I also have 
a right to my opinion, and I have expressed it clearly. 

Q. Quite, but how can you expect harmonious labour relations when you 
won't accept the findings of an impartial board?—A. Did you ever hear of 
the United Steel Workers refusing to accept the findings of a board or conciliator? 

Q. Perhaps they have done so, but if the United Steel Workers on occasion 
refuse to accept decisions of this kind that is no reason why you should refuse. 

Some Hon. Memprrs: Oh! 


Mr. MacInnis: And that he should refuse is no reason why the Steel 
Workers should refuse. | 


Mr. SmirH: You are right both times. 


Mr. MacInnis: We will] leave that one. Evidently that was not acceptable. 
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By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. The fourth recommendation was:— 


(4) That the grievance procedure be amended to provide for an 
individual employee’s right to participate in the settlement of grievances, 
and that the following clause be adopted:— fa 

Nothing herein shall prevent an individual employee from pre- 
senting and discussing his grievance directly with the company at 
any stage, but this shall be in addition to and not in substitution 
for the procedure for the adjustment of disputes in this agreement. 


_A. I do not see anything wrong with that. 

Q. If that were the only recommendation you would have accepted: it? 
—A. If negotiations had gone on I think we would have accepted that. 

Q. Negotiations went on until the board was set up by the government 
to which you appointed a representative of your company. Your company 
appointed a representative to the board which brought in these recommenda- 
tions, and if this was the only recommenadtion they had brought in you would 
have accepted it? Is that correct?—A. I said quite clearly I thought if nego- 


-tiations had concluded to the point where a contract was reached we would 


have had no objection to that clause. 

Q. That would have enabled a contract to be reached. That was the 
purpose of the recommendation. The purpose of this recommendation was 
that a contract would be signed, but you did not sign a contract. We will 
take another. That was April, 1945. This is the Labour Gazette for March, 
1945. This is the report of a board in dispute between the Steel Company of 
Canada, Limited, Gananoque, and Local 3208, United Steel Workers of America. 
The chairman was J. P. Madden. I do not know whether or not he is a judge. 

Mr. Ropinerre: Yes, he is. 

Mr. MacInnis: One of the representatives was one, John J. Robinette. 

Mr. Rosinette: It was unanimous. 

Mr. MacInnis: He is down here as a member so that I do not know whom 
he was representing on this board, whether it was the company or the employees. 

Hon. Mr. Mrrcuety: Was it a unanimous report? 


Mr. MacInnis: Unanimous. As a matter of fact, the report 1s very brief. 


It contains two recommendations. It is a most simple report. The first 
recommendation 1s:— 

That the union drop its demand for maintenance of membership. 

The next recommendation was: 

That the agreement between the parties contain a clause providing 
for the check-off by the company of union dues upon voluntary author- 
izations by the employees. All of which is respectfully submitted. 

It is a unanimous report. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Did you accept the report of that conciliation board?—A. I cannot 
speak very clearly from memory about the details of those negotiations, but 
there is no contract there. I am sure of that. 

Q. There is no contract because you did not accept the recommendations 
of the board?—-A. I do not know. I am-not going to reply to that. 

Q. A moment ago in reply to questions by Mr. Croll you said you were 
opposed to the employees paying dues in that manner because it was compul- 
sory. You were opposed to the Rand formula in that respect. This recommen- 
dation, just as the recommendation in the other report that I read, was for a 
voluntary check off.. There was no compulsion there. What was your objection 
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to accepting that report and entering into an agreement?—A. On the surface 
there is no compulsion but there is usually a certain amount of under current of 
pressure. The fellow who does not sign a ticket has plenty of pressure on him. 

Q. Do you not suppose these fellows should be able to look after them- 
selves? You made deductions for income tax. A great many people will not pay 
income tax without a certain amount of pressure—A. We did not do it because 
we wanted to. It made more work for us, and on top of that I might say at this 
time that with this system of deductions from pay cheques unavoidably there 
is a great deal of onus on the employer because a man takes his cheque home 
and his wife looks at it and sees so much money, and she does not take into 
account the 10 per cent off for income tax, and another 15 per cent for savings, 
and she says, “Why does the company not pay you more money”? 

Q. You are running a steel works, not a domestic relations court, so I do 
not think that is a factor. There is a very simple way of obviating any 
difficulties between the man and his wife in that regard, and that is to accept 
the demands of the Steel Workers Union.at the present time. It would make for 
harmonious relations in a good many homes in Hamilton—A. I do not agree 
with you. 

Mr. Smiru: Surely this is not a court of domestic relations. 

Mr. MacInnis: I did not bring that in: I was not trying to make this a 
court of domestic relations. I thought we were dealing with a matter of labour 
relations, and that the working people of Canada have grown to a maturity, as 
the working people of other countries have grown to a maturity, where they can 
protect themselves without the employer insisting on protecting them. 

Mr. Smiru: I am with you on the check off. I do not want you to have any 
misunderstanding about that. 

Mr. MacInnis: I am not disagreeing with you at the moment. We will 
_ take that up later. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. I should like to ask you how you can expect to have good relations 
with the union if you refuse on every occasion to go along with the unanimous 
report of government conciliation boards?—A. Do vou mean to say in order 
to have good relations with the union it is essential you give them everything 
they want? 

Q. No, but these two reports were reports of boards where the Steel Com- 
pany of Canada had a representative, the workers had a representative and 
where there was an impartial chairman. We assume he was impartial. He was 
a judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario in one case. The union did not get 
all it wanted in the findings. As a matter of fact, the union was denied many 
_of the things it wanted, but it gave them a part, and then it demanded certain 
other things from the company. My question is how can you expect good labour 
relations if you refuse to accept the unanimous and moderate recommendations 
of industrial relation boards?—A. My reply to that is the whole history of the 
company indicates that its relationship with its employees has been extremely 
good for many years. 

(. The point we are dealing with is the statement on page 3 in your brief. 

It is emphasized that the Steel Company of Canada has not been and 
is not opposed to collective bargaining, nor is it opposed to the principle 
of trade unionism. : 


What I want to know is how can you favour the principle of trade unionism— 
if you are not opposed to it I imagine you are in favour of it—if you will not 
deal with the accredited representatives of the trade union?—A. When did we 
refuse to deal with them? 
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Q. Evidently in these two reports you refused to accept the recommendations 
and no agreement could be entered into, so that indicates that you refused to 
deal with them, but we will come to that later—A. Not necessarily. 


Mr. Beauporn: Would Mr. MacInnis tell us in these two cases to which he 
has referred whether the union had made public its acceptance of the unanimous 
reports? 

Mr.’MacInnis: I do not know, but my information is that the union 


accepted the recommendations, or was willing to accept the recommendations 
and enter into an agreement. 


Mr. Beavupoin: To your knowledge was that willingness transmitted to the 
company? 

Mr. MacInnis: I think that would be the ordinary thing to de. What would 
be the sense of a trade union accepting findings and keeping it secret? The 
purpose of the board was to bring these things into the light of day, and the 
union would be only too willing to say they were either in favour or opposed. My 
information is that in this instance they were in favour. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Did you, yourself, Mr. Hilton, ever take part this year in any negotia- 
tions between your.company and the United Steel Workers?—A. No, sir, 

Q. Have you met any of the leaders of the steel workers’ union in regard 
to trade relation matters?—A. No. 

Q. Do you not think you should do so if you are desirous of having har- 
monious relations?—A. I have the responsibility to carry on these various 
plants, and anyone who is experienced with organizational matters knows that 
when men are trusted with responsibilities, that you cannot go over their heads. 

Q. These men would be limited in the responsibility you give them and 
they would not be able to give and take which always happens when responsible 
employers negotiate with a responsible trade union. The point is that you 
have never had any occasion to meet representatives of a trade union to talk 
over the matter of labour relations with them?—-A. That is correct. 

Q. In the matter of harmonious labour relations, it is desirable that the 
employer should personally know the men he is dealing with, and that the 
representatives of the union should, in the same way, know the employer. 
That puts people on their best behaviour and a certain amount of politeness 
comes in. How do you expect to get harmonious relations unless and until 
you meet the representatives of the trade union?—A. I think I can say, without 
a shadow of doubt, that I know more men personally in the plant than a large 
majority of executives do. 

Q. These are not the men who do the contract negotiations. They are | 
men in the plant. I do not doubt, from your knowledge of the plant and your 
knowledge of the employees that that is true, but that 1s not the crux of good 
labour relations in society that large industries should negotiate with a powerful 
trade union movement. You expect good labour relations although you have 
never met the representatives of the union in your plant?—A. I expect good 
1abour relations because we have always been fair. 

Q. That is kind of getting away from the point. That does not carry out 
what you have emphasized in your brief. You say: “It is emphasized that 
the Steel Company of Canada has not been and is not opposed to collective 
bargaining...”. You cannot have collective bargaining unless you have an 
organized body that will elect its representatives and appoint these representa- 
tives to bargain with the employing company?—A. I think I made it quite _ 
clear in my brief that I am not: in favour of this particular union. 
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Q. Did you ever enter into an agreement with any other union?—A. I do 
not know that we have ever been called up to do that. We have union brick- 
layers in our plant earning more money than the union scale, and other trades. 
They have never asked for any agreement. 

Q. I do not want to reply to that. There are certain things in a trade 
union that are given to a workman outside of his pay. That is an extremely 
limited view to take of it. 


Mr. Smiru: There is a security scheme there. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. How do you explain the fact that other companies have reached agree- 
ments with the steel workers’ union including maintenance of membership. with- 
out striking, while you have not?—A. I cannot pass any opinion on what actions 
other companies take. 

Q. When did the company begin negotiations with the steel workers’ union 
this Spring?—A. About the Ist January. 

Q. Did you meet the union yourself?—A. No. 

Q. Did you refer the proposals that were made by the union to the share- 
holders of the company?—A. Did I do what? 

Q. I believe you are advocating a democratic procedure. Did you refer 
the steel workers’ proposals to the shareholders of the company’?—A. No, the 
shareholders hire me to run the company. | 

Q. The steel workers negotiated with their co vr, and they could 
fire them any time they wanted to?—A. Yes. 

@. Are you not on par with the representatives of the steel workers’ union 
in that respect?—A. Probably so. 

Q. The same procedure was followed, and if it was a good policy for the 
union, why would not it be a good policy for you? Is there any reason why it 
should not be?—A. I think there are a lot of fellows around Hamilton who 
would like to fire the steel workers’ officials now. 

Q. I have represented a union, and I have been fired by a union, but that 
does not matter here nor there. The point we are dealing with is the democratic 
procedure of referring things to those who are concerned. You say the union 
should refer your offer to the employees and have a vote taken on it, and then 
when I ask you if you referred the offer of the union to the shareholders, you 
are amazed?—A. The shareholders will probably tell me to go back and run 
my job. 

Q. That is exactly what the union employees have done. They gave the 
representatives, as far as I know, certain things to negotiate for?—A. I think 
that is a very far-fetched comparison. 

Q. It is only far-fetched when you have one law for employers and another 
law for trade unions?—-A. They are totally different sets of conditions. 

Q. The conditions are similar?—A. I ‘will leave that to the judgment of the 
committee. 

Q. Your company has advertised that the Steel Company of Canada bargain 
in good faith. Is that correct?—A. That is correct. 

@. In giving your evidence yesterday you stated that there was a wage 
increase of about 11 cents, but the prices increased?—A. That has been covered 
by Mr. Croll, and I denied it. I said most emphatically that 10 cents an hour 
was as high as we could go. 

Mr. MaysBank: I am having difficulty in hearing the witness. Mr. Hilton 
is not accustomed to speaking loudly enough. Every once in a while one hears 
real well, and then the witness drops his voice again. I would like to ask him 
to try to make sure we hear. 
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The Witngss: I will try. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Yesterday Mr. Smith asked this question and I read this from the 


transcript of the evidence yesterday, and the chairman, I en has a copy of 
this: — 


By Mr. Smath: 


Q. May I ask the witness this question which I do not think will 
be confidential. In the representatrons which you made to the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board when you received the $5 per ton increase in 
price, was the share of that owing to the increased cost of labour indi- 
cated?-A. There was a guess at it. 

Q. Will you tell us what it was?—A. I think it was approximately 
$2,500,000. 

Q. Now I have to get my pencil out to find out what that means.— 
‘A. For 22,000,000 hours it 1s about 11 cents an hour. 


—A. Then I went on to explain that if the whole sum went to the wage 
earner, that would leave the salaried people out. 

Q. Then Mr. Croll said: “Q. How much?—A. About. 11 een. but bear in 
mind we also cannot increase wage earners without increasing salaried people, 
too.” But, coming back to this question of bargaining in good faith, you admit 
there was 10 cents an hour in the price increase granted by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, but your first offer to the union was 54 cents an hour. Do 
you call that bargaining in good faith?—A. I do. 

@. While there was 10 cents an hour, on your own evidence, in, the price 
increase, if you could have got away with paying 54 cents an hour, you were 
going to get away with ase No, we knew we never would. 

@. Will you explain why you made the offer?—A. As a starting point for 
discussions. 3 

Q. And had the discussions dropped there, that is all you would have. 
offered? In other words, if you had no union the offer would have remained 
at 54 cents?—-A. But we had a union. Your methods of procedure must depend 
upon the circumstances under which you are operating. 

Q. This is the position; that despite the fact that you were told that the 
price increase in steel was given and that there was 10 cents an hour for the 
employees, your representatives were instructed to make an offer of 54 cents?— 
A. In the first instance, we were not told that there was 10 cents an hour in the 
increase for wages, or anything else. 

Q. What does “in the first instance’ mean?—A. That is in reply to your 
question. : 

Q. I want you to explain what is meant by “in the first instance” ?—A. I 
will change it to “in the first place.” 

Q. What is meant by “in the first place’? ? We will ask another question 
because you are unable to answer that—A. I will answer anything. What I am 
going to say is that, in the first place we were never told that there was any 
specific amount for wages or anything else. We allowed approximately $2,500,000 
for wages anid salaries. 

Q. This is your reply to me, that vou were never told, you say, that there 
was a wage increase in the price increase, but you were asked to indicate what 
wage Increase would be represented by this amount, the amount of the price 
increase price given?—A. I can make what I said quite clear. 

Q. Then you said about $2,500,000 would amount to abet 10 cents 
an hour, and I presume then the Wartime Prices and Trade Board said, “All 
right, we will give it to you. There will be that much for wage increases”? 
—A. I cannot say what they said. 
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~ . Despite that fact, when you first made representations to the union, 
you made an offer of 54 cents an hour?—A. That is right. » 


Mr. SmirH. Will Mr. MacInnis permit me to interject. There is a little 
bit of David Harum in everyone and on offer of 54 cents was made. That is 
the way people bargain. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. That point raised by Mr. Smith is quite all right and it would be all 
right had not the price increase been made with a certain amount in it for 
wage increases. If there was a certain amount included, that amount should 
have been offered to the representatives of the union without any haggling? 
—A. And then start increasing from there. 

Q. If you had made that offer in good faith then, perhaps, there would 
have been a settlement then?—A. All you have to do is to read the paper. 

Q. Papers are only hearsay evidence, and the chairman has ruled that 
out.—A. No, they quote statements definitely. 

Q. If you now offer 10 cents an hour, why was that offer raised?—A. As 
a further concession to avoid trouble. 

Q. If there had been no trouble, you would pay the 10 cents?—A. I did not 
say that. 

Q. What did you say?—A. We put in that 54 cents an hour offer as a 
starter against 195 cents an hour, and your people did not budge one iota. 
You never came near us for a month and at that time the chairman of the 
conciliation board practically insisted upon it. If you call that bargaining, 
I do not. 

Q. It is bargaining. They made certain demands. As I see it now, they 
are not insisting upon those demands now. But, I want to bring another point 
to your attention. You said a moment ago in answer to a question by Mr. 
Croll that you would not budge from your 10 cents an hour offer. Reading 
from the transcript of evidence, Mr. Robinette asked you a question:— 

Q. It would appear so far that the main issue in dispute is the 
question of wages, and in making an offer of ten cents, undoubtedly 
you had some reason in mind for setting ten cents. Can you help the 
committee in any way by stating why you suggested ten cents an hour; 
why you feel that is adequate and what the reasons behind your offer 
were? 

Then you replied:— 
: I felt that is as far as we can go in view of the cost increase. We 


might have offered another nickel, but we cannot do it now. We 
estimate what we are going to take in the rest of the year. 


If you could offer another nickel, why did you offer the ten cents?—-A. As I 
recall the statement I made to Mr. Robinette it was that if we had been free 
agents we might have afforded another nickel in the expectation that we 
could recoup from the price increase. 


Mr. Smiru: That is what he said yesterday. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. The next question is: 


Mr. Robinette: Q. In other words, as I understand your answer, your 
offer of ten cents is based primarily on the ability of your company to 
pay the ten cents an hour increase?—A. I did not go into any question 
of ability to pay. I say, on the particular estimate of our year’s business, 
I felt that was as far as we could possibly go and carry on business. 
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Q. With the existing price control limit on steel?—A. Yes, and 
coupled with the hope that the present volume would continue. If our 
volume dropped off in a week, we would be sunk. We could not carry on. 


Now, in so far as price control entered into your answer to that question it was 
suggested by Mr. Robinette, you did not mention it yourself, but you made this 
answer :— 

A. I did not go into any question of ability to pay. I say, on the 
particular estimate of our year’s business, I felt that was as far as we 
could possibly go and carry on our business. 

Now, does that mean, “that we might have offered another nickel but we cannot 
do it now”’?—A. Well, do it now—does that include price control? 

Q. Price control was in. question when all these matters were under discus- 
sion. Price control was in force on April 1, and on April 1 you got a price 
increase of $5 a ton; but what did you have in mind when you made that state- 
ment, “we might have offered another nickel’, realizing that price control— 

Mr. Smiru: Mr. Chairman, in fairness; that is not fair. This witness said 
the other nickel was on the basis of price control being removed and he could 
recoup himself by higher prices. I think that was understood by every body 
around this table yesterday. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Croll just this morning quoted from a 
document something that he thought was in the document and he was told by 
Mr. Smith that he could not do that. And now, Mr. Smith finds what he is 
saying now in a document; let him quote it. 

Mr. Smiru: You read it a few minutes ago. 

Mr. MacInnis: I did not do anything of the kind. 

The Cuarrman: Order, please. Mr. MacInnis has requested the right to 
ask the witness questions about evidence he gave yesterday. I would remind 
members that we have gone far enough in permitting them to make speeches 
when questioning witnesses. 

Some Hon. Members: Hear, hear. 


The CuarrMAN: I would like the members to come to the point and put 
straight questions to the witness. 


Mr. MacInnis: Are you suggesting that I am not putting straight questions 
to the witness? 


The CHarRMAN: Not all the time. 


Mr. MacInnis: I want to know what it was you said, whether you did make 
that offer— 


Mr. Smiru: The whole committee has said that they understand. 
Mr. MacInnis: The whole committee did not say so. 
Mr. Smiru: I thought so. 


Mr. MactInnis: Mr. Smith said he thought he was talking for the whole 
committee, but that is one of the assumptions Mr. Smith quite often makes, 


The Wrrness: I gave the committee my answer to that question, that testi- 
mony has already been given. 


Mr. MacInnis: Then you will not explain what you had in mind when you 
said, “we might have offered another nickel but we cannot do it now”? 


The Wirness: I have already explained that several times over in the 
evidence already on the record. 


Mr. MacInnis: But why not give us a short explanation of it now? 
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The CuarrMaNn: Order, please. I think in fairness to the witness; the wit- 
ness has given his answer and we must accept it as it is. He said that he had 
explained it twice on the record and he declares under oath that he has no further 
explanation to give. | 

Mr. MacInnis: I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the witness, that 
there is no mention of this five cent increase when the witness said yesterday 
that ‘we might have offered another nickel but we cannot do it now.” There 
is no mention of that in any part of the evidence up to the time I brought the 
matter up. 

Mr. Merritt: I heard it distinctly yesterday, and I heard it again this morn- 
ing from the witness. 

Mr. MacInnis: I am asking the witness— 

The CuatrMANn: The witness has given his answer on his responsibility as 
a witness under oath. His answer is that he has already given the explanation 
asked, and we must accept that as it is in the record. Whether it is satisfactory 
or not the committee will decide later on. 

Mr. MacInnis: My contention is that it is not on the record, that is why I 
brought it up now. 

Mr. Beaupoin: Mr. Chairman, in order to clarify this point I think Mr. 
MacInnis should go on in his quotation of the evidence of yesterday, because a 
little later on you find this, Mr. Robinette goes on with the question:— 

. Q. Have you considered the possibility of going over 10 cents an hour 
increase?—-A. Not unless we get more money. 

Q. You say that with the present price structure, it is impossible for 
your company to pay more?—-A. The company has very definite respon- 
sibilities to its shareholders, and it has a responsibility to make enough 

- money for depreciation. 


And then he goes on and repeats it. 


Mr. MacInnis: He was talking about more money and he also said he was 
not taking the ability of the company to pay into consideration. I have a return, 
I will be glad to file it. This is a return to an Order of the House. I will be glad 
to file it with the committee if the committee so desires. 

aie CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, Mr. MacInnis, is that a certified copy of the 
order! 

Mr. MacInnis: It is a copy I received from sessional papers. It is num- 
bered 247. It is dated Tuesday, July 16, 1946. And it is signed in typewriting 
“Paul Martin” Secretary of State of Canada. And the answer to that presum- 
ably in the form and style usual to a return of this kind. 

The CuHatrMAN: I have no objection to accepting this if it is proper, signed 
in typewriting. 

Mr. MacInnis: It is the copy I received from the Secretary of State in 
reply to my question. These are usually accepted as proper. 

The CHarrMAN: All right. 

Mr. MacInnis: My first question was: 

1. What percentage of steel ingots produced is actually sold by the 
three basic producers in ‘Canada? 
And the answer to that is: 
1. Steel ingots produced in Canada are not actually sold in the 
form of ingots. 
Then my second suestion was: 


2. What is the actual price increase per ton permitted on all the 
various types of steel produced by the three basic producers? 
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Now, the answer to that is a fairly long one and includes basic and/or primary 
iron and steel products as well as secondary iron and steel products and includes 
such things as blooms, billets and slabs, rails, sheet piling, structural shapes, 
bars, sheets, etc. I would point this out, that according to this that the price 
must have been more than $5 a ton, and we must take-that into consideration in 
figuring out the rate per mill ton. : 


The Cuarrman: I do not like to interrupt the member, but is it the inten- 
tion to have the witness produce these documents? 


Mr. MacInnis: I think we are entitled to have the witness produce any 
papers that are necessary to the committee to come to an understanding. 


The Cuarrman: Because I understood that you intended to produce them 
yourself for the purpose of asking questions on them. I would point: out that 
the witness should have the right to see it before it is produced. 


Mr. Rosinette: It is just transcribed in the evidence. 
The CHarrMAN: It is a return to an order of the House. 


Mr. MacInnis: I do not see why I should read this. Of course, I am put- 
ting myself in the hands of the committee. ; 


Mr. Rosinette: It is a matter of public record. 
The CHatrMAN: I have no objection to its being produced. 


Mr. SmirH: I have no objection to its being produced and having Mr. 
MacInnis make it a part of the record. If there are some questions arising 
out of it then in my judgment it is quite proper; otherwise, it is nothing but 
argument. 

The CuatrMan: I cannot hear you, Mr. Smith. 


Mr. Smiru: I am saying that if this is desired for the purpose of asking 
the witness questions arising from it, then I think it is quite proper that Mr. 
MacInnis should read it and put it on the record, but if it is merely a matter 
of argument which we will go into later, that is another matter. Of course, we 
will accept an answer given in the House of Commons without proof. If it is 
chiefly a matter of argument, perhaps this would not be the proper question. 


Mr. MacInnis: I was going to ask a question on it, but in this matter I 
am quite willing to put myself in the hands of the committee. The point I was 
going to ask questions on is this: Is it not true that primary products such as 
slabs and billets are distributed in your plant for processing into secondary 
products? \ 

The Witness: Yes, sir. 


Mr. MacInnis: And you get $5 a ton increase in price on this. You get it 
now, I understand—_» 

Mr. SmirH: May I see that, please. 

Mr. MactInnis: I would like to use it for a minute, if you please. 

Mr. Smiru: All right. 

The Witness: Pardon me, I want to reply to what Mr. MacInnis said. He 
said we get $5 a ton increase. That price increase applied over the products 
of our company covers a great many items. It works out more on some, and 
less on others, and to none at all on some. If you take the items there in the 
second paragraph, that works out on the average at $5 a ton—and a few cents 
one way or the other, I do not recall. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. Do you produce rails in your plant?—A. No, sir. 
Q. You do not produce them?—A. No, sir. 
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@. The increase per ton on rails in this return is $4. There is one other 

item that has an increase of $4.00—bars, hot rolled, carbon and alloy including 
bar size structurals. You produce bars, do you?—A. We produce bars. 

(. The other increases are up to $11, $10, $20 and $15 per ton.—A. May I 

explain that, that we have to figure the increase in price on finished products in 

terms of ton of ingots. 

Q. Yes. —A. Of course, you are quoting there the price per ton on finished 
products. In many cases it works out at two tons of ingots to one ton of 
finished products, and if you get $10 on finished products you have it on the basis 

of $5 of ingots produced. That may help your understanding. 
) Q. Well, we will let it go at that—A. It is just a plain statement of fact. 

Mr. Apamson: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

The Carman: Excuse me, Mr. Adamson. We want to enter this return 
as an exhibit. It will be exhibit No. 8. 


Exhibit 8: Sessional Paper No. 247 (1946). 


Hon. Mr. Mircueiu: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Smith asked me to give some 
information yesterday. It is now five minutes to one and if I might just read 
it into the record now, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrmMan: Certainly. 


Hon. Mr. Mircueui: The first one has to do with local 1005 of the United 
Steelworkers of America, it reads as follows:— 


His Honour Judge M. A. Mrmr, 
Chairman, Board of Conciliation. 


In Tue Marrer Or: 


STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
and, . 
LOCAL 1005 UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA 


Pursuant to the instruction I received from you and the Department 
of Industrial Relations, Department of Labour, Ottawa, I have completed 
the count of the union members according to the records supplied me 
by the company and the union, and beg to report as follows:— 


1. The company representatives and the union representatives agreed 
on the company list of employees eligible to be union members 
in this union, and this list was supplied me in duplicate. The 
company also supplied me with files containing the signatures of 
such employees. 


2. The union supplied me with the union membership cards, the 
applications for membership in the union, and the ledger cards of 
such personnel, and Mr. Larry Sefton, Union Organizer of this 
union, supplied me with a Statutory Declaration that the information 
contained in the union records given to me, was true and correct. 


3. They agreed upon company list of employees eligible to belong to this 
union, contained 4,868 names. 


4. According to the union records of signed applications for membership 
and paid up dues on such applications, I find there are 2,256 
employees who are members in this union. 

Dated at Hamilton, this 3rd day of May, A.D. 1946. 


Gi Pye INGH: 
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Hon. Mr. Mrrcueitu: The other item for which Mr. Smith asked was in A 
connection with the statement made by William Green, and this is from the — 


New York Times, July 18, 1946. It reads as follows: 
A.F.L. OPPOSES O.P.A. STRIKES 


Green CALus Protests AGAINST LirtiInc ContTrROLS ‘UNWISE’. 


Detroit, July 17 (AP)—Strikes in retaliation against removal of 
price controls are “unwise at this time”, William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor told the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Ways, A.F.L. convention to-day. 


The workers of the nation cannot and will not remain passive, he 
told the 700 delegates. They must and will have more wages if prices 
increase. I know there is a strong feeling among many American workers 
to retaliate against profiteering and Congressional blunders by striking. 


He continued, that is an unwise course at this time. In this crisis, 
labour must exercise iron self-discipline and restraint. We must refrain 
from causing any interruption of production, because production alone 
can save us. | 

Mr. Green added that he had information which leads him to believe 
that a Congressional conference committee will work out a revised O.P.A. 
bill acceptable to President Truman. | 


Mr. Smrru: May I make a statement to the Minister? I asked for these 
things so as to confirm, or disconfirm what the witness said. I have read it. 
It is in accordance with what the witness said, so I do not think we need to 
waste time in reading it. 


Mr. MacInnis: This is not the New York Times. Is it a certified copy of 
what was in the New York Times? If not, it is not what you asked for. 


Mr. SmirH: You will have to ask the minister that, he is producing it. I 
am not. 


Hon. Mr. Mrtrcueuu: I was asked to obtain this information the other day, 
and my clipping bureau at the department reviewed the subject of trade disputes 
and sent me this abstract, which it is stated to me was taken from the New 
York Times. 


Mr. Crouu: Put it in the record. 
Hon. Mr. Mircueut: Do you want me to read it? 


Mr. MacInnis: I thought I should draw it to the attention of the committee, 
otherwise, with all the lawyers around here one would not be able to say 
anything. 


Hon. Mr. Mrrcue: I think I can explain that. 

Mr. MclIvor: Mr. MacInnis is not a lawyer. 

Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: He is not doing so damned bad. 

Mr. Bravuporn: He is a very good labour lawyer. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: He is like myself, I am not a lawyer. 


Then I have another lengthy newspaper clipping. It is from the New 
York Times of July 8, carrying essentially the same report. 
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Mr. Crotu: Put it on the record. 
July 8, 1946, New York Times. 
RISE IN PRODUCTION IS URGED BY GREEN 


Writine In AFL Survey, He Tevts Workers Tus Is Best Way 
To STaABiLizE DoLuAR 


Special to the New York Times. 


WasuHineron, July 17.—In a special message commenting on the 
termination of Federal price controls, William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, advised the organization’s 7,000,000 
members to-day that they could best stabilize wage dollars by increasing 
production and thus eliminating shortages. 


. Mr. Green’s views were set forth in a front-page statement in Labor’s 
Monthly Survey, an official AFL publication. The statement was accom- 
panied, by a cartoon captioned: “Bring prices down by producing the 
goods.” It showed a store with shelves almost bare and a sign announcing 
that prices were up 15 to 25 per cent. An adjacent panel showed the 
Same store with shelves full and a sign to the effect that prices were down 
15 to 25 per cent. 


In his message Mr. Green said: 


The sudden ending of OPA brings a responsibility to business 
and to labor for carrying on policies that will safeguard the interests 
of all. We were already in the current of inflation and some price 
increases are inevitable to readjust production to more satisfactory 
levels. Minor temporary increases can be absorbed with little per- 
manent change in the purchasing power of our wages. Our major 
need is increased volume of production. 


Our safety lies in getting through this period of transition with 
no major increases in costs or stoppages of production. Major 
changes will be cumulative in effect and may start the chain of 
dangerous inflation. Some employers’ organizations are wisely taking 
action against price and rent increases. 


For their own safety the wage-earners of the United States 
should exercise self-discipline and good judgment, and refrain from 
taking ill-considered and unwise action pending action by Congress. 
Labor will then be in a position to demand co-operation for holding 
prices and especially rent levels. Wage-earners can best stabilize 
their wage dollars by helping to increase volume of production which 
can wipe out scarcities and the danger of run-away inflation. 


As workers in a free economy let’s first strengthen our founda- 
tions so that our strongholds will weather the difficulties. As citizens 
of a democracy we must preserve our rights by insuring the general 
welfare. 


Mr. Apamson: Mr. Chairman, I move we call it one o’clock. 


The CHAIRMAN: Representations have been made to me that we should 
‘meet in the morning at 11.30 so that members may be present for the opening 
of the House. Is it the pleasure of the committee to accept that idea; and that 
we sit at three o’clock in the afternoon? 

Mr. SmirH: We might be getting into difficulties. Some of us have other 
work to do around here besides the House and this committee. If we are going 
to alter our afternoon time why not make it 3.30 and get back the half hour 
‘we lose in the morning? 
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A 


The CuHatrman: Is that agreeable to the committee, that we sit at 11.30° q 
and 3.30? / 4 


j 
Agreed. | 
The committee will adjourn until 3.30*o’clock this afternoon. 


The committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 3.30 
o’clock p.m. 


The committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. 

Mr. Apamson: Mr. Chairman, I think I had the floor at recess. I should 
like to ask Mr. Hilton questions concerning the $5,000,000 offered by the federal 
government, or the increase of $5 per ton. Now, as I see it the company has not 
and quite justifiably could not produce or bring down a cost sheet; therefore, 
we have only one figure on costs on which to find out what the actual cost of 
steel is. And I further realize that you cannot say steel will cost so much per 
ton and give indicated operations in a company such as yours. But there are’ 
one or two figures which were given and I think some explanation could be made 
of those figures; that is, I think it was last year 22,000,000 man hours produced 
1,080,000 tons of steel. I think that is pretty near the amount. | 

The Wrirness: That is practically right. 

Mr. Avamson: Now, Mr. Chairman, that would be the cross picture on the 
average 20-4 man hours per ton, to produce one ton of steel. That is the picture 
right across the whole operation for the steel company. I realize that some 
operations take a great deal more than that, possibly some operations a great 
deal less, but that is the general picture, and I submit that it is the only picture 
we have at this time before this committee. Now, then, I understand the govern- 
ment have allowed an increase of $5 per ton on the cost of basic steel. Well, 
working on this principle, the 10 cent increase would increase the cost $2.04 a ton . 
at 11 cents—I just want to get these figures because I want to know whether they 
are reasonably accurate and whether they meet with the opinion of the steel 
company or not—11 cents would give an increase of $2.24; 12 cents would give 
an increase of $2.50; 13 cents would give an increase of $2.65; 14 cents would 
vive an increase of $2.86; and 15 cents would give an increase of $3.06; and 194 
cents would give an increase of $3.98 per ton. Now, those figures are purely for 
the hourly workers and do. not include those workers who are what is known 
as salaried employees, so the figures which I have given would have to be some- 
what increased to take care of the salaried group of employees. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I want to ask Mr. Hilton if that is not the basic increase in the cost 
per ton of steel, which is the one point at issue; and whether or not these figures 
do not give a reasonable picture of the increase in the cost of producing steel, or 
in the increase of the hourly rate. } 

The Wrrness: If I understood you correctly you have— 

Mr. Buackmore: Will you speak more loudly, please? 

The Wrrness: I was saying, if I understood you correctly, sir, you have 
calculated that because I said we worked 22,000,000 man hours last year and we 
produced something over a million tons, and that meant that our man hours per 
ton of steel were approximately 20 or 21. Now, this may be difficult to explain 
to you clearly so that you would understand it. We are dealing on the one hand 
with our production in terms of ingots, which is primary steel production. We 
are dealing on the other hand with figures you gave with labour calculated per 
ton of ingots, I presume, in an effort to relate that to the increase in price. 
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Mr. ApAmson: Yes. 


The Wirness: I would point out again that we do not sell steel as ingots. 
We sell it in some further processed form. These ingots are first taken to the 
blooming mill where they are rolled into square shapes, 6, 8, or 12 inches square, 
and they lose appreciably in. that operation from first to last. Then they are 
taken to another mill where they are run into plates or bars or some other form 
of production, and in that operation they sustain another loss; so that in heavy 
steel products our tonnage of actual steel sold would average 65 or 70 per cent 
out of our ingot production; therefore, you cannot take the increase in price as 
so much per ton of ingots. The price does apply to ingots in so far as they relate 
to the cost of the actual processed product sold. As I pointed out to you this 
morning, by the time the metal gets into. the finished product, you have to take 
in more than the rate per ton of ingot in applying it to the saleable product. You 
may calculate it in terms of tons of ingots, that may be true; but you do not 
sell ingots, you sell something made out of them; and, as I said, when it comes 
to figuring the cost on the finished product you may have to charge in two tons 
of ingots to one ton of finished products. 


By Mr. Adamson: 

Q. Yes. I did not understand you to say that clearly. I thought that was 
the over-all production. I thought the figure you gave yesterday was the over- 
all production of steel—A. It is common practice in the steel industry to talk 
_ about how many tons of ingots you run, and so forth, when you speak about the 
primary production of a plant. 

Q. Then the ten cent figure would make an increase of $2.04 per ton. That 
would be low?—A. That is the increase if you relate it to the ingots. 

Q. Yes—A. But it is not the increase if you relate it to the products you 
can sell. 

Q. Your 22,000,000 man hours, would that be for your total operation of the 
steel company?—A. The entire company. | 

Q. Including all your other mills, your subsidiaries? —-A. There may be one 
or two minor subsidiaries not included in that. 

Q. That is the thing I was trying to get at because it seems to me that the 
basic argument between you and the union is as to what share of the increase 
comes within the ten cents, what share of the increase cost in the ten cents an 
hour will be used in the basic production of steel. That is the figure I am trying 
to get.—A. It is a relatively simple matter, sir; every cent represents about a 
quarter million dollars per year. 

Q. Every cent of increase represents a quarter million dollars a year, that 
is across the whole picture of the steel company?—A. That is right. 


Mr. Apamson: I think that was the figure I wanted to get at. Thank you. 


By Mr, Gillis: 3 

Q. I want to ask Mr. Hilton a question or two, but before I do there 
is something I think concerning the committee which should be said. In 
answer to Mr. MacInnis this morning with respect. to the bargaining position 
of the company on the union Mr. Hilton said, while they have shifted their 
bargaining position from time-and-a-half to ten cents, he said to Mr. MacInnis, 
“your people have not budged an inch”. Going on the record that statement 
would lead people to believe that this committee is divided as between the 
steelworkers union and the company, whereas in fact this committee is an impar- 
tial committee endeavouring to get facts relating to the whole matter with the 
object of achieving a settlement. I just want to correct that impression in 
the record which perhaps might be misleading; you referred to Mr. MacInnis 
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as “your people”.—A. I remember the incident exactly, and it slipped out 
without thinking on my part. I did not mean any inference of any kind. . 

Q. I did not think you did, so for the purpose of the record I think it is 
well to have that straightened out.—A. That is right. : 

Q. And, another matter for the record—I will be very brief—Mr. Smith 
created the impression that the organization of the unions in steel is a rela- 
tively new thing in Canada. I just want to say this, that there have been 
unions organized in steel plants in Canada back as far as 1907, and very 
definitely since 1915. Now, Mr. Hilton, I am going to be very brief in my 
questions. When did you begin to return to continued production in case of 
a strike?—A. I cannot say exactly, a month or so. 

Q. You anticipated that strike?—A. We did not anticipate it. We feared 
it might happen and we decided to protect ourselves and our property. 

Q. When did you place bedding in the plant?—A. About the middle of 
the week before the strike. 3 

Q. And you started bringing in food about the same time?—A. That is 
right. 

Q. Did you solicit the workers who are now in the plant? At what time 
did you start to recruit the force now in the plant?—A. We did not recruit 
anybody. We told them if they wanted to stay we would do our best to look 
after them. And I may add that we got about two or three times as many as we 
thought we would who wanted to stay on there. 

Q. About what time did the workers first start to sleep in the plant?—A. 
Friday night. We did that because we thought you might pull a quickie— 
I apologize, I meant the United Steelworkers. 

Q. Is it nota fact that picketing did not start before noon Sunday?—A. That 
is right. 

Q. But you actually had supplies in the plant Friday night before picketing 
began at all?—A. That is right. 

Q. Picketing began Sunday?—A. That is right. 

Q. So that in fact you started to prepare to break a strike that did not 
exist?—A. I deny that. We did not start to break any strike. You know, 
and I know, and everybody else knows that no employer can break a strike. 
The only ones who can break a strike are the people involved in it who 
do not want to have anything further to do with it. 

Q. I understand from your evidence that your company anticipated trouble 
and you took time by the forelock and prepared the plant so that those on the 
inside might be housed as comfortably as possible while it was being settled.— 
A. Of course, we did, Mr. Gillis. There was no reason for us not to take care of 
ourselves. ! 

Q. You stated in your evidence that some 2,000 employees were now 
at work. I think you amplified that this morning and said 2,500. Is that 
correct?—A. I may have said up to that, somewhere in that vicinity. It 
is very difficult to get an exact check. 

Q. How many of them were legitimately eligible for membership in the 
union and would be covered by the bargaining agency?—A. I cannot answer 
that question. 

Q. How many of them are members of your supervisory board?—A. That, 
I do not know. 

Q. In answer to Mr. Croll this morning you said that they were putting in 
24 hours a day.—That is right. 

Q. In other words you are paying them three times the usual wages?— 
A. They are all away from their homes and are entitled to some compensation. 


Mr. BuackmoreE: Sorry I cannot hear you. 
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The Witness: I say, they are away from their homes 24 hours a day, for 
maybe a week, two weeks, three weeks—we do not know how long they will 
be there and they are entitled to something for that. ' 


By Mr. Gillis: 

-Q. I suppose you would not call what you are paying these men in the 
form of extra wages inflationary ?—A. Well, it is extra wages, and paying that 
to a couple of thousand men is going to increase the level all over Canada. 

Q. And you know that under Order in Council 9384 you are not allowed to 
increase wages? Have you had any permission from the board to pay that 
increase in wage?—-A. No, we have had no permission from.the board. We will 
cross that bridge when we come to it. 

Q. Do you think the extra wages you are paying in the plant now has 
anything to do with their being in there?—A. It rewards them for their loyalty 
in staying on the job. 

@. You do not think that your paying them three times as much wages as 
they would get under normal conditions has anything to do with it?—A. I offered 
you members to go down there and see what these boys are talking about, and 
what they are thinking about, why don’t you accept the offer? 

Mr. Giuuts: I will ask the chairman to take advantage of that offer. 


By Mr. Gilis: 

Q. May I put it this way: as a matter of fact, you are paying the 2,000 now 
at work in effect—according to the figures in your brief they are producing 
about two-thirds of what was produced last year and you are paying these men 
approximately 25 per cent more wages. Now, it is my impression that in one 
month on the basis on which you are paying them now with the production you 
are getting it would compensate for a large portion of the extra nickel the steel] 
workers are looking for in wages. From the financial standpoint the company 
at the present time is spending as much money as would have settled this strike - 
in the first place before it began. Have you given that any thought?—A;: You 
are expressing your opinion, sir. 

Q. I am asking you for yours?—A. I haven’t any opinion on that. 

Q. The only reason I ask you that is that this morning your position was 
very adamant with respect to ten cents, that you could not afford to pay any 
more, unless you got an increase in the price of steel. My summing up is that 
in fact at the present time you are giving much more than that ten cents in 
maintaining the plant with its present production, and financially that enters the 
picture, and your adamant stand on the ten cents I think does not hold water 
as an argument, because actually you are I think spending more money now 
than would have offset the strike. I will leave you to think that over. Another 
point I would like to bring up, the press carried a story last week with respect 
to church services that you endeavour to hold in the plant being stopped because 
clergymen were not permitted to go through the picket line. I would like to 
ask you a question on that particular point. When did you begin the forty-eight 
hour week?—A. The forty-eight hour what? 

Q. Week.—A. Oh, in 1929 or 1930. 

Q. For many years previously your employees worked seven shifts a week? 
—A. When I came there in 1919 one of the first things I did was to stop that. 

Q. In all those years every employee worked seven days a week including 
the Sabbath?—-A. All which years? 

Q. All the years since the establishment of the forty-eight hour week.— 
A. No, they have not worked seven days a week, they have worked six days 
a week. , 
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Q. You have no Sunday shifts on at all?—A. Yes, we have a Sunday shift — 
on continuous operation. 

Q. And there is a certain percentage of your employees who work on the 
Sabbath?—A. That is right, but they work from seven to three or from three 
to eleven and they have a chance to go to church either in the morning or in 
the evening. | 

Q. It all depends on their religion. If they happen to be Catholic, or obliged 
to go to church in the morning, they would not get the benefit of the service.— 
A. They don’t have to go then, they can go at six o’clock if they want to. 

Q. Your Catholics would not be able to go to the regular service, they would 
not be able to take in the Sunday morning Mass, which is really an obligation 
with most of them. The point I want to bring out is that my impression of 
that story in the press tied up with this was that it was a fairly good 
publicity stunt for the Steel Company of Canada; that the pickets stopped the _ 
men from going to church, notwithstanding the fact that men had been working ~ 
on Sunday in your plant for many, many years, a certain percentage of employees 
were obliged to be there on Sunday, and in all that time you made no attempt 
to hold. services for them.—A. I must say that I resent that implication, that 
we did it for propaganda purposes. ii | 

Q. That is my impression from the story in the press——A. I resent that 
statement very much. | 

Q. I do not think, perhaps, that the company would do that, but if they did, 
I would think it was pretty cheap publicity. Getting away from that for a 
moment, I was interested in listening to the financial situation of the company. 
There are a few questions I would like to ask on that matter. Your company 
has paid dividends consistently for many years?—A. Yes. 

Q. You also said that the company had ploughed funds back into the plant 
itself. Your plant is more efficient now than it ever has been before?—A. Yes, 
and our people are getting better pay and better working conditions. 

Q. Is not this the position, you had assistance from the Dominion govern- 
ment in expanding your plant?—-A. We had less assistance from the Dominion 
government than you would expect. We only had special depreciation, which 
was general from one end of the country to the other in every industry I know of. 

Q. Your improved condition in the plant is due to government assistance ?— 
A. It is only a small proportion of the expenditure we had to put in the plant. 

Q. Is it not also due to the very large volume of war goods?—-A. We had a 
lot of business, and so did everybody else. 

Q. So the war and the Dominion government are partly responsible for the 
increased earnings?—A. Our earnings were less last year than: they were in 1939. 

@. Of course, the productivity of your workers was responsible for that 
position?—A. They have much better tools to work with so that they can do 
a better job. 

@. Even with better tools, if they were not good workers, the tools would 
not be much good to them?—A. You are absolutely right. I think we have a 
swell bunch of workmen at Hamilton Works. 

Q. What was your production in 1939?—A. About 500,000 ingots. 


By Mr. Maybank: 
@. For a week?—A. No, for the year. 


By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. How many workers were employed in the plant?—A. About 3,000. 

@. What was your payroll at the Hamilton Works?—A. I gave you that for 
the first quarter in the testimony yesterday. For the first quarter of 19389 it 
was $970,000. 

Q. What was your production in 1945?—A. About $1,800,000. 
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Q. What number of workers were employed there then?—A. I have to give 
you an average for the first quarter. These are the only figures available. 4,798. 

Q. And your payroll in 1945?—A. $2,414,000. | 

Q. After paying all taxes, what were your net profits in 1939 for The Steel 
Company of Canada?—A. I won't be able to give you that figure exactly. Ii 
you, want an approximation, I will try to arrive at it. 

Q. An approximate figure will do.—A. It would be about $4,500,000. 

Q. And after paying your taxes, how much in 1945?—A. $4,159,000. 

Q. You made a net profit in 1945 before you. were granted a $5.00 a ton in- 
crease per ton?—A. That is mght. 

Q. Your net profit in 1945 was more than sufficient to maintain dividends at 
the same rate as in previous years?—A. Yes, our dividends have remained 
about the same. A great deal of money has been put back in the plant. That 
has resulted not only in better wages but jobs for a lot more men in the city 
of Hamilton. 

Q. This $5.00 a ton increase in price of steel will net you about $5,000,000, 
and, of course, in addition to that the federal taxes to your company will be 
reduced this year?—A. No, I do not think so. 

: Q. It is in this year’s: budget?—A. It 1s for next year. May I repeat? Mr. 
Gillis said our corporation tax would be less than last year. My understanding 

is that the reductions in the last budget do not apply until next year, and since 

we were not in excess taxes last year, it will be the same. 

_ Q. With regard to the Steel Workers’ Union, what do you say as to your 

net profits previous to this $5,000,000 gift from the government?—A. Wait a 

minute! 

Q. It was sufficient to maintain your dividends and profits in the previous 
years?—A. No, I told you our profit last year was so much and our costs are 
increasing right along, and what our profit this year is going to be, I do not 
know. All I say is that we get that much more money out of our out-put to 
pay expenses, which will be higher than last year. 

Mr. Maypank: Mr. Gillis spoke of a $5,000,000 gift from the government. 
Is that what Mr. Gillis said? 

Mr, Gitiis: Yes: 

Mr. Maypank: That is the first time this has come out, and I want to know 
if there is any gift of $5,000,000 from the government. 

Mr. Grits: It is a matter of interpretation. 

Mr. Maypank: This is a material thing. If it is a gift, we should know. 

The Wrrness: I think what Mr. Gillis means is that the raising of the 
price of steel was satisfactory to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, and 
that it was some kind of a gift. Is that correct? 

Mr. Gis: Yes. 

Mr. Guturs: What I was driving at, Mr. Maybank, in Mr. Hilton’s evidence 
and the examination of the document that he filed with us, particularly the one 
that shows their position with respect to profits and dividends over a long period 
of years, show that the financial structure of the company has been fairly stable. 
If that appeared before the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, then I would 
not see any reason for raising that price. ? 

Mr. Mayspank: My remarks were not to show whether the price increase 
was justified or not justified. This was the first time I had heard that a gift 
of $5,000,000 had been given, and I wanted to make sure that everybody was 
talking about the same $5,000,000. As long as that is perfectly clear, Mr. Gillis 
ean call it a gift, or anything else. . 

Mr. Guus: I am referring to the increase in the price of steel. I had my 
mind clarified on that. I am not doing this to be mean. 
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By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. If the financial position of the company with respect to profits and 
dividends was as indicated by the evidence submitted by Mr. Hilton, and with 
this additional increase in the cost of basic steel, and tax relief in 1947, I think 
the company’s improved position is such that a 195 cents an hour increase 
in wages in that plant would not, in any way, endanger the financial structure 


of that company?—A. That may be your opinion, but I am the fellow who | ‘ 


is responsible for it in the last analysis. I have already pointed out in my 
evidence that we have an increase of over $2,500,000 in wages and I pointed out 
that coal has gone up forty cents a ton and that pig iron has gone up and that 
freight rates have gone up and are going up again. 

Q. In other words, everything has gone up except wages?—A. Wages have 
gone up 35 per cent, and we have another 10 cents, and that brings it to 60 
per cent above the basic wage before the war. 

@. These increases you mention in materials are recent rises?—A. Yes; they 
have taken effect since this. 


@. Everything has gone up except the wages of workmen?—A. We have 
offered 10 cents an hour, you know. 

@. On page 20 of your brief you state that you have recently built a hot 
strip mill at a cost of $10,000,0002—A. Yes, that is right. 


Q. Did you have money necessary for this project, or did you float a new 
loan?—A. No, we saved it. 


Q. You did not have to raise new capital?—A. No. 


_ Q. You had that $10,000,000 in reserve2—A. We could have paid it out, — 


but instead of paying it out, it has been the policy for a number of years past 
not to spend it all. We have been in the sheet metal business since 1918 and 
had we not built that mill, we could not compete in the sheet metal business. 

Q. Sir, have you any intention of selling your products abroad?—A. Yes, 
if and when our domestic market cannot absorb our products any further. 

Q. Have you any export orders?—A. Perhaps one per cent. 

Q. There is a heavy demand for steel in the foreign markets?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you can get better prices than you can get here?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do expect to take advantage of foreign markets sometime in the 
future?—-A. We will cross that bridge when we come to it. 

Q. There is another point I would just like to mention to you. I would 
like to have your confirmation of the press reports. It has been suggested 
that there has been considerable beer and liquor in your plant since the beginning 
of this strike. Is that true or not?—A. I don’t think I look stupid, and I hope 
Iam not stupid. To begin with, to put beer in that plant under those conditions 
would be the craziest thing I could possibly do. We are doing everything we 
possibly can to prevent such a thing. You know, and I know and everybody 
knows that there would be a certain amount of bottlegging, and that applies to 
your picket line, too. Three representatives of the Hamilton police force 
spent all day yesterday looking for liquor, and could not find any. 

@. I have seen strikes like this before, and I know the damage that can be 
done—A. That is the last thing we want to have anything to do with. You 
may rest easy on that, as far as our policy is concerned. 

Q. With respect to the workers now in the plant, in addition to the 
regular wages they were paid previous to the strike, are you also paying this 
10 cent an hour increase that was offered to the union?—A. We will pay them 
the established final settlement, and I expect it will be 10 cents an hour. 

Q. You hope. On the question of these employees in the plant, when the 
union finally settles the question they will be paid whatever increase the union 
secures, and it will be made retroactive to July?—A. Yes, July 1, we said. 
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By Mr. Case: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Hilton about something on page 
4 of his brief, near the bottom of the page:— 

In 1919 a non-contributory pension plan was inaugurated to the 
support of which, up to date, the company has irrevocably transferred 
$4,346,120. Under the provisions of this plan there are 210. retired 
employees now receiving pensions. 


Would you tell the committee what the average pension is that these 210 men 
are receiving?—A. It would not be far from $40.00 a month. 

Q. Would you say, sir, what benefits accrue to the pensioner who does not 
survive to the final pension date? Would he have any claim on the pension ?— 
A. No. 

Q. In other words, any benefit he would receive in that way is taken care 
in the following page through the death benefits?—A. No, the two plans are 
separate and distinct. 

Q. I mean death benefits as on page 5—A. Yes, group insurance. 

Q. The group insurance that the company provides is $500.00. The 
workman contributes to another $500.00 if he wants a $1,000.00 policy?—A. Yes, 
he contributes about 30 cents a month. 

Q. What I would like to ask you about now has to do with the profit- 
sharing plan the Steel Company of Canada had some years ago?—A. I do not 
think we had a profit-sharing plan, in my recollection. 

Q. That was covered in your Christmas bonus?—A. At times when we have 
had temporary bulges in finances, we have made special distributions. 

Q. There was no set practice?—A. No. 

Q. Just as a result of good management you have turned back bonus 
cheques?—A. Yes, sometimes one week’s pay; sometimes two weeks’ pay and 
sometimes three weeks’ pay. As I say, we call it a special distribution, some- 
times one week, sometimes two weeks, sometimes three weeks. 

Q. But never at any time then have the workers or employees shared in 
the profits of the company?—A. Only so far as good wages and the permanent 
things that we felt would benefit them were concerned. 

- Q. Have the employees any representation on your Board of Directors?— 
A. No. 

Q. And they never have had?—A. No. Might I go back to your profit 
sharing. I might say that there have been a number of schemes tried. One 
of the most carefully worked out was tried by Westinghouse Electric in the 
United States. Almost without exception those plans have not been satisfactory 
over a period of time. They have been eminently satisfactory when profits are 
increasing, but not so satisfactory when profits are decreasing. 

Q. I take it then, from your knowledge and experience, that you have 
given some consideration to the possible results?—A. We have. 
~  Q. But it has never appeared to be feasible to you?—A. Not as something 
which would produce good relationships. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Would you file with the clerk the regulations or the by-laws of your 
own pension plan?—A. Gladly; I have not any here, but I will send them. 

Q. Is the pension fund solely in the control of the company ?—A. The 
fund is irrevocably controlled by the trustees. 

Q. Who are the trustees?—A. The trustees are employees of the company. 
Q. You will file the names of the trustees along with the pension plan ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosinerre: We had better file that as Exhibit No. 9. 
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By Mr. Case: 


Q. Have you a fixed date for retirement?—-A. We do not have any; | 
they can be retired at their own request or at our discretion at any age over — 
sixty-five, 

Q. Sixty-five?—A. Sixty-five or over. 

Q. If a man works beyond that age, his pension would increase some- 
what?—A. No. 

(). His expectation of life is less—A. Yes. 

@. And it seems to me that if a man works until he is sixty-five, he should 
have some claim upon the fund?—A. No, I do not think so, sir. This is sup- 
ported entirely by the company in order to take care of fellows when they are 
not able to work. 

Q. The only advantage would be retirement. He would really be better off 
to work on?—A. Naturally. As long as a man is able to work and wants to. ) 
work, his earnings are going to be greater than under any retirement scheme. 
We have those who want to retire since they are sixty-five, and we have others 
who do not want to do so. I do not want to chase a fellow out if he wants 
to keep on working. You asked some questions about our benefit plan. I have 
a copy of our regulations of that also which I will file with the secretary. 

The Cuarrman: That will be Exhibit 10. ; 


By Mr. Archibald; 

Q. Arising out of a question asked yesterday of Mr. Millard, I would like 
to ask you a similar question. Has your company ever made contributions to _ 
a political party?—A. I don’t know what that has got to do with this inquiry. 

Q. I do not know either, but I just want to make it even, that is all—A. That 
has got nothing to do with the matter of wages. 


| 
By Mr. Gillis: | 
Q. Mr. Millard was questioned on that point at great length. | 


By Mr. Case: 


Q. My question had no relationship to this whatever. I had no objection 
to a party doing so if there is on the record a resolution under the by-laws that 
deductions can be made from the workers’ pay for the benefit of a political 
party. That is done by a majority vote of the local union. I do not say that 
there is any relationship. 

Mr. MacInnis: The point that this is deducted from the workers’ pay is 
altogether wrong. That is.a private matter of the union and it has no business 
to come in here; but since it has come in here, with no objection raised by our 
honourable friends, we want to know if your company makes contributions or 
donations to political parties. My friend, when he raised the question, said that 
a political party had a financial interest in the union because of its contribution 
of 24 cents per member. Now, we want to know if our honourable friend’s 
political party has ‘an interest in this company because of the contributions they 
have made. We cannot have one law, or sauce, for the goose and another one 
for the gander. We want the information. | 

Mr. Brauporin: Who is asking the question now? 

Mr. MacInnis: I am asking it for Mr, Archibald. 

The Wirness: I said that it had nothing to do with the question of wages. 
This committee is to consider wage disputes. 


Mr. MacInnis: I would agree with you, and I would like to leave it at 
that. 


The Witness: Why don’t you then? 
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By Mr. MacInnis: 

@. J assume your refusal to answer my alata is that you do raaiee con- 
tributions to political parties. That is what I take from your refusal to answer 
my question. 

The CHatmmMan: Order, please. The witness should know that this com- 
mittee, just as any other committee of the House, has in itself no power to force 
a witness to give an answer, if the witness refuses to testify. The only course 
to be followed is for the chairman, on a motion of the committee, to make a 
report to the House which, in the final analysis, decides. So I want to make 
this position clear, not only for Mr. Hilton, but for any other witness who may 
come here; that if he refuses to testify, the committee here may move a motion 
so that the chairman may report to the House ‘and if the committee decides 
that I have such a report to make to the House, I will abide by its decision. 
This is the position of a witness before our committee. 

Mr. MacInnis: I again ask the witness will he answer the question? 

Mr. Smiru: I think we should rule on it. The position taken is entirely 
irrelevant to our inquiry. I think you should rule on it, Mr. Chairman. If it is 
relevant, then the witness should answer; but if it is irrelevant, then the witness 
should not answer. 

Mr. Croutu: Mr. MacInnis is quite satisfied to have “no” as an answer, or to 
take ‘‘no” as an answer. No one can stop Mr. MacInnis or stop the public from 
drawing whatever inference they want. I would not be surprised if they draw 
Mr. MacInnis’ inference. The witness says he does not want to answer the 
question. 

Mr. SmirH: You are saying that two wrongs make a right. 

Mr. MacInnis: You should have got up yesterday and said that. 

Mr. SmitrH: No, you should have got up and said it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, order, order, please. 

Mr. Maysank: Mr. Chairman, I think there is some slight difference, but 
a very slight one, between what came up yesterday and what has been proposed 
today. Mr. Case’s question yesterday really went to a question of affiliation 
and deduction from dues, and that sort of thing within those unions. I think, 
however, that the difference is a very slight one. So far as I can see, there should 
not be any objection to the question, and to the question being answered. I must 
say that if I were in Mr. MacInnis’ position, and a refusal to answer was given, 
I would certainly draw the same conclusions that he says he will draw. I do 
not know whether it is a question that requires the witness to answer. I do not 
think the committee has power to do that, but it seems to me I would want to 
‘record my opinion for whatever it may be worth, that there is nothing inherently 
wrong with the question. It is a well known fact that large numbers of people 
make political contributions. Artificial persons like companies do it, and natural 
persons do it. The effect of making contributions carries no stigma. In fact, I 
have heard people say that they regard the making of contributions to parties 
as a part of the natural democratic process, and that meetings at election times 
and that sort of thing cannot be held without it. I think the question has no 
impropriety in it, nor should the answer be refused. 


The Wrrness: If the committee feels the question should be answered, yes; 
we make contributions to political parties. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. Would you have any objections saying to which political party? 
Mr. Brauporn: That was not asked yesterday. I do not think that that 
question was asked yesterday. No questions were asked as to what political 
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party the contributions were made, and no question was asked as to the 
amount. 


Mr. MacInnis: Yes, the amount and the political party were mentioned: by 
Mr. Case. Nobody asked the witness if he had any objection to naming the 
political-parties to whom contributions were made. 


The CuarrMan: Order, please. My recollection is that yesterday there was 
no definite answer from the witness on the stand as to the name and the amount, 
the name of the party and the amount of money contributed to the political 
party. If Mr. MacInnis desires to stay within this scope, I would permit the 
question; otherwise I will declare it out of order. 


Mr. Crouu: Let us see the record. 


Mr. Case: I would draw the attention of the committee to the fact that 
Mr. Millard did say that I might get my answer if I asked the C.C.F. That is 
on the record. 


Hon. Mr. Mircusiu: Isn’t this committee an Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee? I thought the question asked by Mr. Case was an unfortunate one 
yesterday. It is the business of the Trade Union what it does with its funds in 
that manner. I agree with that. But first and foremost, this is a committee 
on industrial relations. Now, if Mr. Case and Mr. MacInnis want a committee 
on campaign funds, then let us have one and take a good look at it. Let us 
be sensible and keep our feet on the ground and deal with the issues we are 
expected to deal with, that is, the operation of the industrial structure of this 
country. 


Mr. MacInnis: I did not bring this matter up; I just serve notice on this 
committee and on the members of the committee that if they wish to delve into 
things, there is nothing that I am not prepared to delve into as well, no matter 
what it is. If Mr. Case wants the name of the party to which the contributions 
are made, all well and good, as far as I am concerned. But I will draw my own 
conclusions if it is not given. 


Mr. Smiru: I hoped we were in the picture. 
Mr. MacInnis: I am glad you are. | 


Mr. Skny: Going back to last March, when the Steel Companies were 
represented here in Ottawa, asking for an increase in the price of steel, may I 
ask you, were you with that committee or delegation that came to Ottawa to 
interview the Wartime Prices and Trade Board?—A. I do not recall that I ever 
talked with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board in any committee. I only 
talked to them as representing my own company. 

@. You came to Ottawa to see them?—A. Yes. 

Q. About the price of steel?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Did you come with a prepared rate?—A. I came with the figures that 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board required. 

Q. And only the figure which you brought with you led you to make the 
estimate of $2,500,000 as a possible reserve fund for increases in wages during 
the coming year?—A. Did you ask whether? 

Q. I am asking if you brought that figure with you?—A. To Ottawa? 

Q. Yes—A. In connection with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, yes. 

Q. And you placed that before the chairman of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, that figure of $2,500,000?—A. The figures were filed with the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

Q. And you went before the chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board with that figure?—-A. Amongst others. I was there so often that I don’t 
remember whether it was I or Mr. McCutcheon or Mr. Spencer or who it was. 

Q. That figure was submitted to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board?— 
A. Yes. 
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Q. Did you have any discussion with the Department of Labour at that 
time?—A. I usually drop in to see them when I come to Ottawa. Probably I did. 

Q. Did you mention that you were making this estimate of increased labour 
costs for the coming year?—A. I imagine so; I certainly asked them what con- 
ditions were going to be. 

_ Q. And they knew you were here to apply for an increase in the price of 

steel, and were making an estimate of increased labour costs?—A. I imagine so. 

Q. I have one other question. It has to do with the food that is going into 
the plant at Hamilton at the present time. Are you feeding your workers in the 
plant?—A. Yes. 

Q. Meat?—A. Yes. 

Q. Sugar?—A. Yes. 

Q. Butter?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you get a special release from the government to have this food 
brought in, or are you collecting ration coupons? 

The Cuarrman: Order, please. I do not think this has anything to do with 
the investigation. 


Mr. Rostnerte: Mr. MacMillan. 
The Cuarrman: Mr. MacMillan of the Algoma Steel Corporation is here. 


Mr. Crouu: I think something may arise as a result of the other evidence 
that may come before us upon which we may want to ask Mr. Hilton some 
questions; I think he ought to make himself available to us. 


The Wirness: This morning there were two questions asked me which I 
could not answer because I did not recall the information. But since then I have 
obtained the information. One question was whether we have a collective 
bargaining agreement at our Gananoque works. I find we have one which was 
signed on the 4th August, 1945, by the local committee including an international 
officer. It does not include any union security clause. I have here the original 
as well as a copy. 


By Mr. Homuth: 


Q. I could not hear what the witness said—A. You will recall this morning 
there was a question about a conciliation board at the Gananoque works. Mr. 
- MacInnis asked if we had an agreement there and I said I did not know. Now 
I find we have such an agreement which I have in my hands here, and which was 
signed by an international representative as well as by the local committee. It 
does not include any union security clause. 

Q.’ There would be no other agreement now?—A. That is right. 


Mr. Rosinette: That will be exhibit 11. 


The Witness: I was also asked whether I knew of any labour agreement 
which included a non-strike clause. I have been handed this copy of the Algoma 
agreement which includes such a clause. 


Mr. Roptnette: The Algoma agreement will be exhibit 12. 


By Mr. Croll: 


Q. One further question before you go, Mr. Hilton. Now that the air has 
been cleared up a bit, if this committee makes a request, are you prepared to 
_sit down and try to solve your problems with the union?—A. We have been doing 
that for six months. 

Q. Now and here, I mean?—A. Not unless I get some intimation that they 
are prepared to come down off the arbitrary position they have taken. -If they 
do so, very well, we will. 

Q. If this committee requests it, are you prepared to sit around the table 
with the unions for the purpose of trying to solve your present controversy ?— 
A. I am prepared to negotiate the relations of the Steel Company of Canada 
with the union at any time. 
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By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. I have one other question. On page 10 of the brief filed yesterday, 
giving some examples of the difficulties of carrying on: business or negotiations 
with the steel company with the steelworkers, you said, as an example, that the 
union insisted upon the deletion of the non- -strike clause during the term of the 
contract under. this new agreement:— 


They refuse to agree to a clause prohibiting strikes over wages and 


hours of work while the present wage ceiling, imposed by the government, 
prevailed. 


Was.that refusal unconditional; I mean, by the steel workers? Did the steel 
workers’ representatives agree to bargain on that, to give them something for 
something that you wanted?—-A. I cannot answer that because I was not 
present at those negotiations, and J] am simply stating the report that came to me. 

Q. It is hearsay then in this brief?—-A. No, it is not hearsay, it is a report to 
me by my officers. 

(. That is hearsay. The chairman said that he would not allow hearsay 
and now we find hearsay in the brief. Here it is put before us as evidence. 
This is a statement with regard to the difficulty you are having with the union. 
—A. Ii I file a press despatch covering that, will that be satisfactory. 

@. No. I want to ask a question about it. Did the union agree to put 
a strike board clause in the agreement provided they were given new security? 
—A. Not that I know of. 

(). That never came to your attention?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Moore: 


@. I would like to ask a question in connection with page 4 of the brief 
where you referred to “a high official of a British union embracing the steel- 
workers stated—”; can you tell us the name of that high official?—A. I cannot 
tell you his name. He was one of the representatives at the International 
Labour meeting in Cleveland not long ago. 


By Mr. Gillis: 

@. Before you go, there is this question of differentials, brought up I think 
by Mr. Smith. Is it not a fact that the union has agreed in negotiation to drop 
this question of differentials?—A. If they have, I was not told it. 

Q. I do not think your negotiators were keeping you informed. I. just 
mention that because it is no longer part of this dispute. You mentionéd also 
that the night shift differentials had been abolished by an American company 
as being unsatisfactory?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Was that Wierton?—A. That i is right. 

(. You are aware, of course, that the Wierton Company at the same time 
granted a wage increase to 224 cents an hour which is 4 cents an hour more than 
the 184 cents granted generally —A. That may be true. 

. They allowed four cents extra because of the abolition of the differential. 
—A. That may be true. 


By Mr. Baker: 


@. Should the union, and your company try to get together, would you 
be present there yourself; because sometimes it makes a lot of difference when 
personalities can meet. I notice from the evidence that you were not present 
at a good many of these meetings. Would you be there yourself; I mean, 
that very often helps matters out, in my opinion.—A. If I can do so I would, 
yes. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Hilton desires to know if the committee will allow 
him to go to Hamilton, or if you want him to remain here at your disposal. 
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Mr. Crouu: I think he had better be here until we finish the evidence, the 
next two or three days, until we hear the other steel companies. I think it would 
be to Mr. Hilton’s advantage to remain until we have heard from Algoma and 
DOSCO and Mr. Justice Roach. We may want Mr. Hilton. 

Mr. MacInnis: Perhaps I shouldn’t say this, but if Mr. Hilton wants 
to go to Hamilton and is prepared to come back here at the call of the 
committee— 

The CuarrMAN: On short notice. 

Mr. MacInnis: —there is no reason why we should not let him go. That 
is my view. ; 

Hon. Mr. Mitcueu: That is fair. 

The CuairMANn: Can you come on short notice, Mr. Hilton? 

The Witness: It depends on when the notice is. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Hilton is ready to come back on notice of let us say 
a half a day, under those conditions we can release him; otherwise, I think 
it would be the wish of the committee to have Mr. Hilton on hand. Is that 
right? | 

The Witness: I am prepared to stay here if you want me to. I can assure 
you that I would get back in a hurry if you need me. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is fair. 

Mr. MclIvor: I think, Mr. Chairman, both the witnesses have shown they 
are not afraid to speak up against the best lawyers in this committee, and both 
of them have given us splendid service, and, if Mr. Hilton is prepared to come 
back again—stay home and be a good boy while you are away. 


The Witness: Thank you. 
The witness retired. 


The CuarrMan: I now invite Mr. Gordon MacMillan, representing the 
Algoma Steel Corporation Limited, to take the stand. 


Mr. Gordon MacMillan, representing the Algoma Steel Corporation 
Limited, called and sworn. 


By Mr. Robinette: 


Q. You are representing the Algoma Steel Corporation Limited, is that 
correct?—A. That is correct. | 

©. And, could you tell the members of the committee what your official 
position is with the Algoma Steel Corporation?—A. I am a member of its 
executive committee and a member of its board of directors. 

-Q. And I understood you to tell me that you were also a lawyer?—A. Some 
people lay that charge against me. 

Q. How long have you held an executive position with the Algoma Steel 
Corporation?—A. Oh, several years back. 

Q. And, have you like the last witness prepared a written submission as 
to the position of the Algoma Steel Corporation in this matter?—A. I have. 


Mr. Apamson: Would you please ask the witness to speak up. We would 
be very glad to hear him. 

Mr. Rosinette: I will. 

Mr. Beauporn: Before the witness reads the brief would you ask him the 
same questions as were directed to Mr. Millard and Mr. Hilton, as to where 
he was born, and so on, so we will have it on the record now? 
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Mr. Rosinette: Yes. 


_ The Wirness: Well, the member has asked me to state as Mr. Hilton stated 
his ancestry and genealogy, and I will do so. I was born in the city of Toronto 
in 1888 and have been there ever since. 


Mr. Ropinerte: Now, Mr. MacMillan, I think the most satisfactory way 
would be for you to proceed and read your brief; and, please speak up so Mr. 
Adamson can hear you. This is a very bad room for acoustics. 


Mr. SmirH: Mr. Chairman, there are about fourteen private conversations 
going on about the room. We can hear the witness if they stop. 


The CHarRMAN: Order, please. 


The Wirness: Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, has never been a success- 
ful undertaking. The efforts of that pioneering giant, Francis Hector Clergue, 
who came to the Sault in 1894 and developed water powers, started a steel 
industry, built railways, and developed pulp, paper and various other industries, 
ended in complete calamity and the securities and obligations created at that 
time were not met. 

In 1907 certain people in Britain bought up the Clergue wreck and spent 
about $28,000,000, procured on the sale of bonds, in building up a steel industry. 
In the great railway building days of Canada there were profitable years, and 
some of these bonds were redeemed, but in 1932 there were still outstanding 
approximately $21,000,000 of steel bonds which in that year went into default. 
These bonds recognized their hopeless position and voted in favour of a re- 
organization of the steel company by which all the bonds were written off and 
$5,800,000 of the bonds got preferred stock at fifty cents on the dollar, which 
stock did not pay dividends until 1940. And the year of reorganization was 1934 
and was completed in 1945. $14,000,000 odd of bonds got common stock, which 
has not paid a dividend yet and the old common shares of $40,000,000 which 
represented a vast sum in investment of U.S. money were wiped out altogether. 

The money saved on bond interest went into the general coffers of the new 
company and has built up its present working capital. $3,000,000 of new bonds 
were issued about eight years ago for extension of the company’s enterprise. 
They have been paid off down to approximately $1,500,000 still outstanding. 

That is the financial history of the Algoma Steel enterprise and of the 
investments chiefly of Philadelphia and British capital. . 

In the period between May, 1935, and the entrance of Canada into the war 
the company’s earnings were scant. Substantial earnings were made during the 
war because of the large volume of turnover and because of special prices for 
shell steel and some other war products. The company now finds itself in a 
straight jacket, necessitated by Canadian economy. Our capacity is 60,000 tons 
of steel and over, but we are permitted to make only 45,000 tons of steel. In 
the last month for which we have figures we made 42,000 tons. The steel we 
are permitted to make depends on the hot metal we can produce after making 
18,000 tons of pig iron, which was not formerly an important business of ours. 
Our straight jacket is chiefly necessitated by the fuel requirements of the 
country and we are required to make coke for domestic purposes in large volume. . 
This is not our usual business. Our coke is intended to be used in our blast 
furnaces, barring about 250,000 tons of coke a year which goes to the nickel 
companies. The result of this necessary straight jacketing of Algoma Steel is 
that we are unable to supply the natural demands of our customers for steel. 

We are thinking of foreign orders which we have had to refuse and we do 
not expect them to return to us. The recovery of the world will find other more 
advantaged steel industries able to supply these demands at lower costs than 
we can. We are thinking at the moment of demands from Holland for sheet 
piling in connection with the repair of their dykes and canals. We are the only 
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makers of sheet piling in Canada. We are also thinking of the unlimited requests 
for slabs and billets from Britain which we have had to cut off in order to get 
into our straight jacket. We are not complaining about the straight jacket 
which Canadian economy seems to require. We are only stating its effect on 
our natural production and the loss of our steel customers at home and abroad 
because of it. As we said above, we lived through the years of war by volume 
and by special prices on shell steel and other special products which the govern- 
ment required. These requirements in prices and profits belong to the past but 
even with all these advantages throughout the war we did not make enough 
money to justify a dividend on the common shares which were exchanged for 
the $14,000,000 odd of bonds formerly outstanding. There were actually 
$21,000,000, but the common shares got what was allocated of the second 
mortgage bonds of $14,000,000. 

Our raw materials come largely from the United States. Our ore imports 
last year were 746,000 gross tons which they had grown to during the war years. 
All our coal comes from the United States. All our limestone comes from the 
United States. The price of ore last year increased twenty cents per ton, and 
this year fifty cents per ton over last year, making in the last two years a rise 
of seventy cents per ton. The increase in the price of coal last year was thirty- 
five cents per ton, and this year is sixty-four cents per ton, the two years together 
being ninety-nine cents per ton. 

We will now benefit by the near parity of the Canadian dollar. It will still 
cost us half a dollar to buy American dollars. The increase in purchasing power 
in US. of the Canadian dollar and the cancelaltion of the War Exchange Tax 
makes a difference in our favour on these imports which is more than offset by 
the increased cost of our coal and ore, so we gain nothing from the increased 
value of the Canadian dollar. 

The result on the sale of this parity is competition of American steels in 
our markets. In our chief markets for structural steels, American steels are 
now offered at $5.00 below our price, which price was part of the advance asked 
from price control. Structural steel has never been profitable with us but we are 
now obliged to make it instead of rails and sheet piling on which we made a 
better profit. Our merchant mills are old and inferior to the mills of Canadian 
competitors and their costs are substantially higher. We have never made much 
money in merchant mill steel. We are not integrated in the sense that Steel 
of Canada is. They are, owing to sound policy for many years and the 
situation in the middle of the consuming market, at an advantage over us. 
In freight rates alone the advantage is from $3.00 to $5.00 per ton, and freight 
rates look like going higher. . 

_ In these circumstances we look into the future with very considerable 
trepidation. We like our employees. We have given them vacations with pay 
and in recognition of their union many of the advantages. We desire to 
continue our excellent relations with them but we cannot pay wages beyond our 
earning capacity. The offer of eight cents per hour for a 48-hour week was 
made by us taking the most hopeful view of the general economy of Canada 
and its anticipated future. 

The company has a collective bargaining agreement with Local Union 2251, 
of United Steelworkers of America signed April 23, 1946, after the union made 
its present demands upon the company. The agreement does not deal with 
rates of pay but it does fix the hours of work at 48 hours a week. However, 
when the agreement was signed there was a written arrangement between the 
company and the union that the questions of rates of pay and hours of work 
were reserved for further negotiation. All other matters outstanding between 
the union and the company were settled by the agreement. The company has 
always adhered to the position that the Executive of Local Union 2251 at 
Sault Ste. Marie is the proper committee to represent the employees of the 
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company in negotiations. The last negotiations took place at Sault Ste. Marie 
on July 4 and 5, 1946, under the direction of Mr. Justice Roach, the commis- 
sioner appointed by the government. In the course of those negotiations the 
company first offered to increase the hourly wage rate of all its employees 
represented by the union by six and one-half cents. The union rejected this 
offer and submitted a counter proposal that the hourly rate of all such employees 
be increased by fifteen cents and that the hours of work be 44 hours a week 
with no overtime pay up to 48 hours a week during the first six months and 
with overtime pay at the rate of time and one-half for all hours worked above 
44 hours after the first six months. The company is still under control of the 
government as to its production and it states that if the volume of production 
required by the government is to be maintained, an operation of 48 hours a 
week is essential. It is estimated that if the working week is reduced to 40 
hours it will be necessary to employ about 700 additional men to continue the 
present volume of production and it is impossible to secure these additional 
men at Algoma. There is no unemployment at Sault Ste. Marie and no source 
from which the company can draw the additional employees. The terms of the 
union’s counter proposal increasing the work week to 44 hours from their 
proposal of 40 hours indicates that the union recognizes the inability of the 
company to secure the increased manpower. 

Having in mind this situation, the company then offered to increase the rate 
of all employees by eight cents an hour for the 48 hour week. The negotiating 
committee of the U.S.W.A. stated to the commissioner that it could not recom- 
mend the acceptance of this offer but no formal rejection has yet been received 
from the local union. However, Mr. Millard by telegram on July 12) advised 
the company that the National Advisory Committee of the U.S.W.A. concluded 
that no adequate offer had been received from any of the three companies 
involved and that all production work would cease at Algoma on July 15. 

The union is demanding an increase of nineteen and one-half cents an hour 
in the rate paid to all hourly rated employees and is also asking for a reduction 
of the working hours from 48 to 40 hours a week. This demand, as stated by 
the union to the commissioner, is based on the findings of the Toronto Welfare 
Council that a minimum wage of $33.60 a week is necessary for the maintenance 
of a family of five, being a husband and wife and three children. In so far as 
the findings of the council affect the company, two points should be considered. 
In the first place, the cost of living in the Toronto industrial area, to which the 
finding applies, is higher than at Sault Ste. Marie. Secondly, out of a total of 


more than 3,600 men represented by the union at Algoma, only 170 are married 


men with a family of three children or more and earning $33.60 a week or less. 
In this connection some further figures ‘are interesting. The base rate now 
paid at Algoma is 644 cents an hour, or at the rate of $30.96 a week. The 8 cent 


increase which the company offered to its employees would increase the base » 


rate of 724 cents an hour, or a rate of $34.80 a week, which is $1.20 a week in 
excess of the $33.60 minimum rate demanded by the union. The proposed 8 
cent increase would give a minimum annual wage at the rate of $1,809.60 for the 
full year. At present the average hourly rate at Algoma is 84 cents. The pro- 
posed increase of 8 cents an hour would give an average hourly rate of 92 cents 
or an average weekly rate of $44.16, or an average annual rate of $2,296.32. 

A comparison of increases in wage rates since 1939 with increases in the 
cost. of living is also interesting. In 1939 the base rate paid by the company 
was 414 cents an hour, and by a series of increases this rate has been advanced 
to 644 cents an hour, representing an increase of 55-4 per cent since 1939. In 
the same period the average rate has been advanced from 57 cents an hour to 84 
cents, representing an increase of 47:4 per cent. The proposed increase of 8 cents 
an hour would represent an advance of 75 per cent over the base rate paid 
in 1939. According to the cost of living index of the Dominion Bureau of 
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_ Statistics the cost of living has advanced in the same period by about 22 per cent. 
The union contends that this figure is inaccurate and that the actual increase in 
the cost of living has been about 45 per cent. Accepting the union contention, 
the rates now paid by the company have advanced by a considerably greater 

percentage than the cost of living during the period since 1939. 

It is a leading feature of the union demands that wage rates should be the 
same as Algoma, Stelco and Dosco. It has already been mentioned that the cost 
of living at Sault Ste. Marie is lower than in the Toronto area and the same 
situation exists with regard to Hamilton. Other important differences between 
Algoma and Stelco exist in the conditions applicable to those two companies 
and these have been acknowledged and set forth in detail in the statement sub- 
mitted yesterday to your Committee by Stelco. 

The union has made the statement that since 1939 production has increased 
in greater proportion than payrolls. Mr. Millard has placed on record certain 
tabulations purporting to illustrate this. From this he has concluded that per 
man production in 1939 was 67 tons annually as compared to 183 tons in 1945, 
and that labour cost of production per ton ingot steel decreased from $18.00 in 
1939 to $13.00 in 1945. These figures are erroneous in that they compare two 
separate tabulations given to Mr. Justice Roach, the payroll being based on 
calendar years, and the tonnage tabulation being based on fiscal years. The 
conclusions drawn from such tabulations are inaccurate in that our payrolls 
cover other products as well as ingots but since Mr. Millard has placed his 
conclusions on record we show the proper results working with the correct. figures. 

(1) With 2888 employees on payroll in 1939, per man ingot production 

was 100 tons annually. 

(2) With 4505 employees on payroll in 1945, per man ingot production 

was 125 tons annually. 

(3) Payroll divided by ingots in 1939 shows $13.06 per ton as cost. 

(4) Payroll divided by ingots in 1945 shows $15.65 per ton as cost. 

These figures considerably alter Mr. Millard’s conclusions. 

In conclusion, the company considers that its offer of an 8 cent increase per 
hour to all its employees is a fair and reasonable offer and that in view of present 
conditions the company cannot afford to increase the offer. 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. Mr. MacMillan, there are a few questions arising out of the brief that I 
would like to ask you. Will you please look at page 6? You say that the ~ 
company is still under the control of the government as to its production. Will 
you explain to the committee how that comes about, and what the explanation 
of that control is?—A. My understanding is that when the fuel crisis arose this 
spring, the government decided that we were faced with a very serious situation 
in Canada for the coming winter, and they said to the Algoma, which is a large 
producer of coke, “You must step down your steel production and devote your 
time to coke.” 

Q. It is in that sense that you make the statement that it is still under the 
control of the government as to production?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does Algoma receive any subsidies or financial assistance from either 
the dominion government or the Ontario government?—A. In what way? 

Q. In the way of subsidies, at the present time?—A. No. 

@. You indicated in your brief that the company has been unable to pay 
any dividends on the common stock. Can you assist the committee with figures 
as to profits made in 1944 and 1945? Were there any profits?7—A. The company 
made some profits, yes. I have not got the figures at hand at the moment, but 
I will get our last annual statement. Our fiscal year ends April 30, and the 
statement has not been completed for the last year. : 

69097—4 
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Q. Can you get us a statement for the preceding year?—A. Yes, I will be 
glad to get that. 

Q. Looking at Exhibit 12, which has already been filed by a prior witness 
as an agreement between the ‘Algoma Steel Corporation and the local union, I 
understand this agreement is dated the 23rd April, 1946, and it ran for the 
period of one year?—A. Yes. 

: Q. Do you know whether this was the first collective bargaining agreement 
with the local union?—A. There were at least two prior agreements made alto- 
gether as far back as 1940. JI remember one of them. 

Q. Was the local union certified by any labour board, or did you make the 
agreement voluntarily with the union?—A. The first agreement was made 
voluntarily before certification was the practice in the country. I do not think 
the union has applied for certification. 

Q. I understand that this agreement, first of all, recognized the union as 
the sole bargaining agency, and in paragraph 2 it provided for deductions of 
union dues. In the language of the committee, that is the voluntary check-off?— 
A. As I understand it. I believe that once a man instructs us to make the 
deduction, he cannot withdraw that until 60 days afterwards. 

Q. How long has that been in your agreement?—A. It was never in the 
previous agreements. 

Q. Even before this actually was put into effect, it was the practice of the 
company to honour and recognize the protection of its employees as to check- 
off dues?—A. That is correct. 

Q. I. understand that also in this agreement, in Article 16 there was a 
strike ballot, which provides as follows:— 

During the currency of this agreement no strike, general nor partial, 
and no work stoppage shall be called by the union unless the majority 
of the union membership covered by this agreement shall determine by 
secret ballot, held under the supervision of the Department of Labour 
for Ontario. 

A. That is in the agreement. 


Q. This agreement was signed in April of this year?—-A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. Is there presently a strike at the Algoma Steel Corporation?—A. I have 
not been there since it took place, but I believe it is in operation. | 

Q. Do you know whether any secret ballot was held under the supervision 
of the Department of Labour for Ontario as required by the collective bargaining 
agreement?—A. No such ballot was held. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? I would like to ask you about two 
or three things, Mr. MacMillan, with a view to, extending and explaining your 
brief. You say:— 

The Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, has never been a successful 
undertaking. The efforts of that pioneering ciant, Francis Hector Clergue, 
who came to the Sault in 1894 and developed water powers, started a steel 
industry, built railways, and developed pulp, paper and various other 
industries, ended in complete calamity and the securities and obligations 
at that time were not met. 

Why do you call this man an industrial giant?—A. There would not be the city 
of Sault Ste. Marie if Mr. Clergue had not started his venture. There are 
thousands of people living there, and we regard it as a promising industrial 
centre of the province. 

Q. Those bonds you speak of where you say: 

In 1907 certain people in Britain bought up the Clergue wreck and 
spent about $28,000,000 . 
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Was there a bond issue for that $28,000,000?—A. Yes, the $28,000,000 was the 
money raised to buy out the company in the Sault. I think there was more 
money than that spent on fixing up the company. 

Q. In this brief of yours, when speaking of bonds, were any of that issue 
for consideration other than cash?—A. No, absolutely not. 

@. They all represented real cash?—A. Yes. 

Q. Please turn to page 2. You say: “$3,000,000 of new bonds were issued 
about eight years ago for extension of the company’s enterprise. They have 
been paid off down to approximately $1,500,000 still outstanding.” We go back 
to the previous page and see that you apparently had $5,800,000 outstanding? 
—A.I think I must make that a little clearer. Before the receivership in 1932 
the situation was this, there were outstanding then something around $5,800,000 
of first mortgage bonds and something around $14,000,000 of second mortgage 
bonds, and then some stock. When the company went through this receivership, 
our company simply wiped out the common stock and that common stock 
represented cash, too. 

@. You are sure of that?—A. I am positive. It reads $5,800,000 of first 
mortgage bonds to $2,900,000 non-cumulative stock, and it also provided for the 
issue of common stock. I forget the number of shares, but I think there are 
around 400,000. 

Q@. We reach the top of page 2. All you had outstanding in bonds would 

be $14,000,000, which was a second charge?—A. No, in 1932, it was $5,800,000 
first bonds and over $14,000,000 in second bonds. When the reorganization took 
place in 1932 those bonds disappeared and the new common stock took their 
place and this $3,000,000 represents a new issue of bonds in 1938 for a certain 
specific purpose at the Sault. 

- Q. In other words the $3,000,000 was the only outstanding thing by way of 
bonds on the property at the time?—A. Outside of this $3,000,000 in bonds, 
there were no bonds outstanding. It was only preferred and common stock. 

- The $3,000,000 were the only bonds outstanding at the time?—A. That 
1s right. 

Q. In the middle of the next paragraph you say: 

Our capacity is 60,000 tons of steel and over, but we are permitted 
to make only 45,000 tons of steel. 


Is that by reason of the instructions you have had to deliver coke to keep the 
people of central Canada warm?—A. That is correct. 

Q. You say this: “This is not our usual business.’”’ That is in the fifth 
last line of that paragraph. Is not coke an economical success at the Sault?— 
A. It is not as profitable a line. I do not know what the profit is. 

Q. Turning to page 3, I see that you use the word “sheet piling”. Perhaps 
most of the members here will know what that is, but would you enlighten me 
as to what that is?—A. I think I could give you a more technical statement 
if I called on our export.. However, I can get that information later. 


The Cuatrman: Will you present it in the form of a memorandum, please? 


By Mr. Smith: : 

Q. Turning to page 4, the second paragraph. I know what you outline there 
is simple, but I do not quite understand it. In the second line you say: “It 
will cost us half a dollar to buy American dollars.” What do you mean by 
that?—A. At the present time I believe we have got back to absolute parity 
in exchange. If we want to buy American dollars in Canada, we have to pay 
50 cents per hundred for American dollars. It is just the bankers’ way of 
putting it. 

Q. It is one-half of 1 per cent?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Then you go on and you say, in the next paragraph:— 
In our chief markets for structural steels, American steels are now 
offered at $5 below our price. 
What market are you talking about there?—A. I believe there is a market 
throughout southern Ontario. I do not know how far it extends, but there is 
a market for our steel there. 
. Is it the simple fact that American steels are being sold for $5 per ton 


in your own market less than your price?—A. That is what I have been 


instructed. 

Q. Even with a $5 increase given to you in April?—A. I believe it is. 

Q. Are you sure?—A. It is a fact existing at the present time. 

Q. What?—A. It has existed as a fact. They are selling $5 below our 
price now, our present price. : 

Q. Is there American steel available for the market?—A. I believe so. 

Q. Can they actually deliver it, or is this something theoretical?—A. I 
will inform myself on that. 

Q. Thank you, I wish you would. I think it is rather important. Now, 
you speak of a differential against you as compared to the Steel Company of 
Canada of $3 to $5 per ton. How do you make that comparison? Have you 
simply taken the freight rate from the Sault to Hamilton, or how did you arrive 
at it?—A. I do not know in detail. We have computed it. I can give you the 
breakdown if you want it. 

Q. Have you the person here who computed it and who could tell us about 
it?—A. Yes, I have. : 
" oo Who is the same gentleman to whom you referred a moment ago?— 

. Yes. 

Q. What is his name?—A. Mr. Holbrook. 

(). May that question be left to Mr. Holbrook, Mr. Chairman? This man 
does not know. Is that agreeable, Mr. Chairman? I do not want to waste 
time with things he does not know about. Then, turning to page 5, at the 
bottom of the page and the last sentence, you say: “The union rejected this 
offer and submitted a counter proposal that the hourly rate of all such employees 
be increased by 15 cents and that the hours of work be 44 hours a week with 
no overtime pay up to 48 hours a week during the first six months and with 
overtime pay at the rate of time and one-half for all hours worked above 44 hours 
after the first six months.” Dating from when?—A. I presume if we had entered 
into an agreement at that time it would be from the date of the agreement. 
The negotiations were on July 5th, I believe. 

Q. I know, but I observed on the previous page that your agreement was 
dated April 23rd 1946?—A. I think we explained, Mr. Smith, that the collective 
bargaining agreement itself left open the question of agreement as to rates, and 
that the agreement as to rates which was under discussion had nothing to do 
with the collective bargaining agreement itself. 

Q. We have heard from Mr. Millard the suggestion given to your company 
that there should be a 44 hour week with an 8 cent raise ending on the Ist 
October, and beginning, I think, on the 1st April, if my memory serves me 
right. A 44-hour rate with 8 cents rise in wages, after that further period of six 
months on the basis of 40 hours, and on the basis of 15 cents raise per hour. 
You refer here and you say: 

They submitted a counter proposal that the hourly rate of all such 
employees be increased by 15 cents and that the hours of work be 44 
hours a week with no overtime pay up to 48 hours a week during the 
first six months. 
Does your first six months correspond to Mr. Millard’s first six months?— 
A. I had no knowledge of any restrictive effect being placed on that offer. I was 
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absent when the negotiations took place and I do not recall that retroactive 
feature; so, if that is so, it is quite news to me that it should be retroactive 
until April. I may say that I was not here, but I did not know Mr. Millard 
had made that statement regarding Algoma. 
@. You had never heard it from any of your people—A. No. 
(). All right, then; now, turning to page 7, after the word “children” I made 
a note of how many single men have you; but I think we have covered that. 
You say, in the bottom of that paragraph:— 
Secondly, out of a total of.more'than 3,600 men represented by the 
union at Algoma, only 170 are married men with a family of three 
children or more and earning $33.60 a week or less. 


Can you tell us, of your 3,600 men, how many are single men?—A. I can get 
you that figure. I have it here. 

@. Shall I proceed while you are getting that figure?—A. Yes, if you will, 
Mr. Smith. 

. At the bottom of the next paragraph you say :— 

The proposed 8 cent increase would give a minimum annual wage 
at the rate of $1,809.60 for the full year. At present the average hourly 
rate at Algoma is 84 cents. 

What is your base rate there?—A. 644 cents. 
Q. How many of your employees does that base rate cover?—A. This 


statement we are getting on your other question will answer that as well. 


@. Mr. Holbrook will also be able to give us that?—A. That is correct. 
Q. Thank you. I think you should have introduced him to me. Now, you 
say here on page 8:— | : 
It has already been mentioned that the cost of living at Sault Ste. 
Marie is lower than in the Toronto area and the same situation exists 
with regard to Hamilton. 


What is the difference in the cost of living?—A. That is, do you mean in dollars 
and cents? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, I think that i a pretty difficult question to answer. 
I based that statement on the only evidence I have which is that of the royal 
commission which was appointed in 1942 to inquire into the situation at Algoma 
and at the Dominion Steel. Judge Barlow was the chairman and there were 
two other members, one who represented labour and one who represented the 
companies. Evidence was adduced as to the comparative cost of living, evidence 
with regard to Hamilton cost of living, and evidence with regard to the Sault. 
My recollection is that the findings of the Barlow Commission were that the 
cost of living was higher in Hamilton. They did not venture to say how much; 
but it was a well known fact. The figures were very considerably higher in 
Hamilton. I believe food was somewhat higher. The only item that was not 


higher was fuel because the winter is somewhat longer at Algoma; but that fact 
is somewhat offset because the company supplies coke to its own employees 


at a reduced price and that keeps their cost down. 

Q. You are unable to give us in terms of dollars ands cents what that 
difference was?—A. We could still supply the costs of commodities in each of 
those two places; it could be procured. ) 

@. That was a royal commission?—A. Yes, it was the royal commission 
sitting in 1942 and 1948 investigating wages at both the Sydney and the Algoma 
plants. | 

Q. Was it a dominion or a provincial commission?—A. It was a dominion 
commission. ‘ 

Q. It was a dominion commission?—A. That is correct. 
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Q. We could no doubt find that for ourselves. That is generally known 
as the Barlow Commission?—A. It is generally known as the Barlow Commis- 
sion, yes. 

‘Q. Now, you stated in answer to Mr. Robinette that you received no 
government help during the war years?—A. No, that was not Mr. Robinette’s 
question as I understood it. . 

@. You said at the present time?—A. Yes. 

@. Then you did receive some assistance during the war years?—A. That 
is correct. 

Q. What was that for, expansion and modernization of the plant?—A. It 
was for the purpose of providing or manufacturing war materials that the 
government required. 

Q. Would I be right in saying an expansion of the plant?—A. I do not 
believe that is the result or because of what the government did for us. The 
government did not give us anything. We built our own expansion and our billet 
mill and we got certain special depreciations which assisted us over a period in 
paying off a part of the cost. 

Q. It was done on a special depreciation, was it?—-A. Yes. 

(. How many employees have you got at the present time?—A. I would 
say about 4,500; it shifts around from time to time. 

ay What has been your peak in the last few years?—A. I think 1t got 
as high as 5,100 for a very limited time. 

Q. Now, to say something complimentary to you, you have got a pretty 
big blast furnace?—A. We have got a pretty big blast furnace. 

Q. Is it the biggest blast furnace in the British Empire?—A. I believe so. 

Q. Was it in operation prior to the walkout or strike?—A. Oh, yes, it has 
been in operation; but I would qualify that statement in this way: it was not 
given to us, that blast furnace. 

Q. It was not what?—A. It was not given to us by the government. I 
thought you said that we had one and I wanted to make that clear. 


By Mer. Gallas: 

Q. I would like to pursue the question asked by Mr. Robinette. The 
impression I got from Mr. Robinette’s question, or rather your answer, was. — 
that your present difficulty at the Sault with regard to the strike might be 
considered as a violation of article 16 of your agreement. I want to draw the 
attention of the committee to page 5 of your brief where you explain very 
specifically when you say, ‘The company has a collective bargaining agree- | 
ment, with local union 2251 of United Steelworkers of America signed April 23, 
1946, after the union made its present demands upon the company. The agree- 
ment does not deal with rates of pay but it does fix the hours of work at 48 
hours a week. However, when the agreement was signed there was a written 
arrangement between the company and the union that the questions of rates of 
pay and hours of work were reserved for further negotiation.” I take it from 
that statement in your brief that the present strike at the Sault in no way 
contravenes article 16 of the present agreement?—A. I did not intend to convey 
that by my statement. It may be a lawyer’s question, but my recollection is 
that ‘there was to be a strike vote taken at the Sault before that agreement was 
signed. My own view, if I may speak out of my role as a layman for the 
moment, is that in all probability a strike vote should have been taken regarding 
that agreement and any differences that arose afterward. The arrangements 
regarding wages and hours of labour were written arrangements between Mr. 
Jolliffe and myself and were attached to the agreement before the union or the 
company signed it. I believe that a strike vote should have been taken. 

Q. That is not the opinion you expressed in your brief. What I want to 
get’ clear is that the present difficulties there do not contravene section 16 
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of this agreement because in your brief it is indicated to me that your union 
‘signed an open end agreement on the question of hours of work and wages 
and that the vote taken previous to the signing of this agreement, which was 
signed in April, was a vote that was taken under this clause relative to 
the hours of work and wages?—A. Well, I cannot see how that could be if it 
was taken prior to the agreement. 

| Q. But it was on the question of hours of work and wages?—A. I would 
think that if the union intended:that clause not to operate on either hours 
of work or rates, they would have expressly stipulated that in the arrangement. 
We thought that a strike vote would be taken. 

| Q. The reason why I got up now was to clarify that in my own mind because 
I think Mr. Robinette left it sort of hanging in the air. I am quite satisfied with 
the statement made in your brief that so far as the agreement is concerned it 
has not been contravened. 


The CuatrMan: The committee is now adjourned until to-morrow at 
11.30 a.m. | 


The committee adjourned at 5.25 p.m. to meet again to-morrow, Wednesday, 
July 24, at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
WepNEsDAY, July 24, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met at 11.30 am. The 
Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs, Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Black (Cumberland) , Blackmore, Case, Charlton, Cote (Verdun), Croll, Dechene, 
Gauthier (Nipissyng), Gillis, Gibson (Comox-Alberni) , Gingues, Howe, Johnston, 
Lalonde, Lapalme, Lockhart, Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis, McIvor, Mitchell, 
Moore, Raymond (Beauharnois-Laprairie), Ross (Hamilton East), Sinclair 
(Vancouver North), Skey, Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 


In attendance: Messrs. Robinette and Lieff, Committee Counsel. 


The Chairman read the Fourth Report of the Agenda Committee recom- 
mending that Mr.-Justice Roach be heard immediately after the representatives 
of the Steel Companies have completed their evidence. On motion of Mr. 
Croll, the report was adopted. 


Mr. Gordon McMillan, Director, Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, was 
- recalled and further examined. He filed: 

Exhibit No. 13—Tenth Annual Report, Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, 
for year ended April 30, 1945. 

Exhibit No. 14—A Report to Employees, by Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Limited, for year ended April 30, 1945. 

Exhibit No. 15—Eighth Annual Report, Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, 
for year ended April 30, 1943. 

Exhibit No. 16—Statement giving the definition of Sheet Piling. 

Exhibit No. 17—Statement re American Structural Steels. 

Exhibit No. 18—Statement re Freight Differentials against Algoma. 

Exhibit No. 19—Statement giving number of single men represented by 
the Union as being 863. 


Mr. McMillan was retired subject to recall. 


Mr. Clement Anson, General Manager of the Sydney Steel plant division 
of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Sydney, Nova Scotia, was called 
and sworn. 


Mr. Anson read part of a prepared statement. 
At 1.00 o’clock, p.m., the Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m., this day. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, 
presided. 


Members present: Messrs, Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Black (Cumberland) , Blackmore, Case, Charlton, Cote (Verdun), Croll, Dechene, 
Gauthier (Nipissing), Gillis, Gibson (Comoz-Alberni), Gingues, Homuth, 
Johnston, Lalonde, Lapalme, Lockhart, Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis, MclIvor, 
Mitchell, Moore, Ross (Hamilton Hast), Sinclair (Vancouver North), Smith 
(Calgary West), Viau. 


In attendance: Messrs. Robinette and Lieff, Committee Counsel. 
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Mr. Croll moved that two union and two non-union steel-workers be called 
to appear as witnesses before this Committee, and that their expenses be paid. 
After considerable discussion, on motion of Mr. Johnston,— 


Resolved,—That this matter be referred to the Agenda Committee. 


Mr. C. H. Anson was recalled. He resumed the reading of his prepared 
statement and was questioned thereon. Mr. Anson filed: 

Exhibit. No. 20—Chart showing relation between wage increases received 
by Sydney Steel plant. employees and wage increases of average’ Canadian 
manufacturing employee. 

Exhibit No. 21—Chart showing relationship between “minimum base 
hourly wage rate’, “average hourly earnings per year” of Sydney Steel plant 
employees and cost of living index. 


The Committee agreed that these two exhibits be reproduced and appear, 
as soon as possible, in the minutes as appendices to Mr. Anson’s evidence. 


Mr. Robinette, of Counsel for the Committee filed:— 
Exhibit No. 22—Copy of “Trade Union Act”, Chapter 6.of the Statutes or 
Nova Scotia, 1937. 


Distribution was made to the members of the Committee of a reprint from 
Labour Gazette, January, 1946 “Award on Issue of Union Security in et 
Dispute”, Decision of Arbitrator, Mr. Justice Rand. 


Mr. Anson was retired until Friday, July 26. 
The Committee adjourned at 5.30 p.m. until Thursday, July 25, at 11.30 a.m. 


JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
July 24, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met this day at 11.30 a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr, Maurice Lalonde, presided. 


~The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, your agenda committee met this morning. 


As a fourth report, your agenda committee recommends that Mr. Justice 
W. D. Roach be heard immediately after the representatives of the steel 
companies have completed their evidence. 


MAURICE LALONDE, 
Chairman. 


Mr. Crouu: I move the adoption of the report. 
Mr. Grsson: I second it. 


Carried. 


Gordon McMillan, Algoma Steel Corporation, recalled. 


By Mr. Robinette: 


Q. Mr. McMillan, I just want to ask you one or two questions. What is 
the view of the Algoma Company as to the suggestion made by the union that 
the steel industry should be dealt with on a national basis; that is to say, in 
effect, that the union should negotiate with the three companies together?—A. 
The position of Algoma on that is indicated in our brief, and it is to the effect 
that we consider that the differences in various matters between the three 
companies in relation to their employees and in relation to their production are 
such that they are not in a sense a national industry at all. We therefore take 
_ the position-that from the practical standpoint we think we should negotiate 
with our own union. We have been very happy with them in the past. We 
have negotiated, we believe, to our mutual advantage, and have had very little 
trouble in our agreements. Furthermore, there is the more or less technical 
question that they are the only agency certified to bargain with us. We feel 
we have a sanction in bargaining with them under the order in council, the 
wages control order. 

Q. That is, to bargain with the local?—-A. With the local, yes. 

Q. There is one other question I want to clear up arising out of yesterday’s 
proceedings. I put the question to you whether or not the Algeoma Company is 
today in receipt of any assistance from the dominion government by way of 
subsidies or otherwise. I now put that question to you again. Would you answer 
it?—A. I repeat my answer of yesterday. The company is not at the present 
time in receipt of any subsidy or other government assistance. 

Q. The only intervention by the government in the matter is that for the 
time being, as you said yesterday, your company is engaged in the production of 
coke to the limitation of its production of steel?—A. That is correct. 

Q. What is the machinery of that? Who actually gave you those instruc- 
tions?—A. I understand that the steel controller—TI do not mean the controller 
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in the strike, but the steel controller in his capacity as controller of steel for 
the dominion—is again in control as he was in wartime, and we take our 
directions from him. 

Q. And those are part of his instructions, are they ?—A. Those are part of his 
instructions. ube 

Q. Mr. Smith is not here at the moment. He asked you some factual 
questions yesterday. Have you been able to obtain any of the information 
we could put on the record in answer to those questions?—A. I have prepared 
the information in written form on the whole five matters he asked me about. 

Q. Would you give that to us?—A. The first item was the earning statement 
of Algoma for the year ending April 30, 1945. I do not know whether you wish 
me to read it in detail. I would be very glad to show it to you. 

Q. You are producing the tenth annual report of the Algoma Steel Corpora- 
tion for the year ended April 30, 1945.—A. As certified by its auditors to the 
shareholders. 5 

Q. And that statement shows the net profit for the year—that is, for the 
fiscal year—of $1,112,132.06. Is that correct?—-A. That is correct. 

_ Mr. Crouu: What is that figure again? 

Mr. Rosrnerre: $1,112,132.06. 


_ Mr. Gipson: For what capital investment? 


By Mr. Robinette: 


Q. What capital investment does that represent?—A. The capital invest- 
ment is a very difficult thing to say. I explained yesterday in answer to Mr. 
Smith that we have outstanding $3,000,000 of bonds—now about $1,500,000 of 
bonds, about $1,500,000 of preferred stock and 440,000 shares of no par common. 
Those shares, preferred and common, I explained were issued in 1934 in exchange 
for bonds totalling about $21,000,000 in value which represented money and 
other money back of that again which was wiped out in that reorganization. 


By Mr. Homuth: 
Q. What is the plant valuation?—A. In the balance sheet, the property 


and equipment account shows land, buildings and equipment at $27 863,000 odd 
and depreciation at $10,760,000, odd. | | 


By Mr. Robinette: 


. Carrying on with your profit and loss account, I see that the $1,112,000 
odd that you earned as a net profit was credited to the earned surplus account.— 
A. The $1,112,000, yes. | | 

Q. Yes, and that the dividends on the preferred stock which were paid 
amounted to $87,385. Is that correct?—A. That is correct. 

Q. And you set up an appropriation for reserves for contingencies of 
$100,000. Is that correct?—A. That is correct. 

@. So the balance at credit in the earned surplus account as of April 30, 
1945, was $6,118,371.10—A. That is correct. 

Q. Is that correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were you in receipt of any governmental assistance in the way of 
subsidies or otherwise during the fiscal year covered by this statement?—A. No, 
we were not. 

Q. Although it may be difficult for you to prognosticate, what is your 
opinion as to the likelihood of the profits for the fiscal year ending April 30, 


1945, being retained, lived up to or approximated for the fiscal year ending | 


April 30, 1946?—A. As I said yesterday, we have not those figures completely 
assembled yet; but I would hazard a guess from my knowledge of the company’s 
position that they will be somewhat lower. . 
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Q. Somewhat lower?—A. Somewhat lower. ae, 

Q. But you think you will show a substantial profit?—-A. We will show a 
profit, yes. 
~ Mr. Rosrnertre: I will put this in as an exhibit. 


Exhibit 13: Tenth Annual report of Algoma Steel Corporation for the year 
ended April 30, 1945. 


The Wirness: I may say that along with that statement we sent to all 
our shareholders and to our employees another statement which might be of 
interest and assistance. It is a general statement to our employees. They have 
all had it. It shows how each dollar of sales is divided in Algoma in the year 
in which we referred to, 1945. 

Mr. Rosinerre: We will put this in as an exhibit. It is a statement of the 
Algoma Steel Corporation dealing with the distribution of each dollar of sales 
for the year ended April 30, 1945. It will be the next exhibit. 


Exhibit 14: A report to employees—Algoma Steel Corporation. 
’ Mr. Rosinerre: In answer to Mr. Smith’s questions, you prepared some 

information. I see Mr. Smith is coming in now. 
Mr. SmirH: May I ask for the balance sheet. for 1943? 
Mr. RopinerTe: For 1943? 
Mr. SmirH: Yes. 
Mr. Rosrnerre: We just put in the balance sheet for the fiscal year ending 
April,.1945. 

Mr. SmiruH: May I borrow that? 

Mr. Rosinette: “Yes. | 

Mr. SmirH: If you have 1943, I should like to have that too. 

Mr. Rosinette: We will put that in as an exhibit too. 


% 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. Mr. McMillan, you produced a statement of Algoma Steel Corporation, 
the eighth annual report, for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1943; and as a 
matter of record, that year the net profits, before providing for income and 
excess profits taxes, are shown as $1,466,932.51—A. Before taxes. 

Q. Is that correct?—A. That is correct. | 

Q. And after taxes, the amount is $846,803.11. Is that correct?—A. That 
is correct. 

Q. That will be exhibit 15. Then, Mr. Smith asked you another question 
with respect to the definition of sheet piling—A. I have a statement prepared 
by Mr. Holbrook which I call a definition of sheet piling. I shall read that 
statement. It reads as follows:— 3 


Sheet piling is that form of steel which is driven into the ground, 
usually at rivers and harbours, to form retaining walls and piers. The 
individual pieces are interlocked at the sides to form a continuous surface. 


Q. That will be exhibit 16. Then Mr. Smith asked you a question about 
American structural steel—A. They are underselling in this market. 

Q. And the fact that they are underselling at $5 less than your price?—A. 
Our statement on that is:— 7 


Structural steel is being quoted by American firms in the Toronto 
area at $5 per net ton less than current quotations by Algoma. 

This is not a theoretical figure but is actual. Delivery promises 
are not good from either Algoma or American firms, but as the American 
supply becomes more plentiful, it will supplant Algoma structurals, 
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Q. That is exhibit 17. Then Mr. Smith asked you for details concerning the 
freight question, the freight differential. Have you been able to obtain the 
figures on that?—-A. We have the figures as follows:— 


The $3 to $5 per figure quoted in our brief is based on freight rates 
into the Toronto-Hamilton area from Sault Ste. Marie. Toronto-Hamil- 
ton 1§ 2 major market area. 


\ 


The following will illustrate this: 


Freight per Net Ton Steel 
Soo-Toronto Soo-Hamilton Hamilton-Toronto , 


Winter ...... $6.90 $6.90 $2.40 
Summer ..... 6.60 5.30 2.40 
Difference to Taranis Difference to Hamilton 
Winter yest. $4.50 $5.90) This allows about $1 
i per ton for truck de- 
SUMMET iy Vek . 4.30 4.30 livery in Hamilton 


Surrounding towns in this general area may in cases bring differtabe 
down to about $3 per ton. 


@. That would be a difference of $4.50?—A. Yes a difference of $4.50 on the 
winter rate; and the summer rate has $4.20 difference. If we have to compete 
with the steel Company in the Hamilton area, instead of $2.40, the rate from 
Hamilton to Toronto, I believe the Steel Company used truck shipments which 
we figure about $1 per ton; so there would be a differential of $5.90 in the winter 
and $4.30 in the summer. 

Q. Does that answer your question, Mr. Smith? 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. May I ask if this constitutes an advantage that you have over the Steel 
Company of Canada on your shipments?—A. No appreciable advantage. 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. That exhibit as to freight differentials as against the Algoma Oba. 
will be exhibit 18—A. Then, the other question which Mr. Smith asked was 
with respect to the number of single men represented by the union at Algoma, 
“The number of single men represented by the union is 863.” 

Q. The statement as to the number of single men will be exhibit 19. Now, 
coming back for a moment to the question I asked you about the production of 
coke at the present time, has the government indicated to you whether or not 
they will compensate the Algoma Company for any loss it will sustain by virtue 
of being forced into the production of coke at the expense of the production of 
steel?—A. There have been some negotiations between one of our executives and 
the government relating to that matter. We have asked them to give us some 
assistance. No final arrangements have been made. I did not personally con- 
duct those negotiations and I regret very much to say that the member of our 
organization who did so is at present seriously ill in the hospital and is not 
allowed to see anybody but his family. 

Q. May I ask who he is?—A. Mr. Gordon Fogo. 

Q. But discussions have taken place with him?—A. Individually. 

Q. Discussions with what government official?——-A. No, I do not. know. 

Q. During the course of the negotiations arising out of this dispute, was any 
offer made to the union beyond 8 cents an hour?—A. The ultimate offer was 8 © 
cents an hour across the board. 

Q. Is that your limit? The Steel Company have offered 10 cents an hour. 
What do you say to the possibility of doing a little better than 8 cents an hour? 
—A. 8 cents an hour is our limit. We feel that is all we can afford to give. That 
would cost us close to $1,000,000 a year and it would pretty well wipe out our 
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profit. With the contingencies ahead, that we are all aware of, we do not think 
we can safely go beyond that figure and preserve the stability of the company 
for the uncertain years ahead. 


Mr. Rosinetre: That is all I have to ask you. 


By Mr. Case: 


Q. Dealing with subsidies, there is a subsidy on coke is there not, but you 
do not receive any of the subsidies. Coke is subsidized to the dealers?—A. It 
may be, yes. I understand. 

Q. But ‘you do not receive any part of the subsidy?—A. No, we do not. 


By Mr. Lockhart: ; 


Q. I appreciate very much that it is extremely difficult to hear a little 
distance away from where the witness is speaking. I would lke to ask just 
a few supplementary questions, and if there is any indication of repetition, 
I must apologize because it would be on account, perhaps, of the discussion that 
was going on close by where I am, where there are others speaking and where 
there is interference and noise. My general questions, Mr. Chairman, are few. 
But I have a few specific questions in connection with one of the branches of 
the industry, as I understand it, in which the Algoma Steel Company is engaged. 
My understanding is that your plant is entirely tied up now because of the 
strike action?—A. It is tied up. All steel production is down completely. 
There is a very limited production of coke, I believe, around 650 tons a day, 
when the normal output is about 5,000 tons. It is being produced chiefly for 
supplying the “Soo” city. 

Q. Yes. Now, do I gather that the steel output is completely stopped, but 
there is partial coke production?—A. Yes, there is a yery considerable stoppage, 
and steel is completely down. In fact, everything else is completely down. 

Q. When the $5 increase was granted on the basic price of steel, did you 
negotiate personally with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board in that con- 
nection?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. But there were negotiations that took place at the time?—A. That 1s 
correct. 

Q. And at that time did you consider, as manager of this plant, what 
portion of that price increase would be included in the advance in wages for 
the men?—A. That is, the commodity increases? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes, certainly. . 

Q. Your firm opinion was that that should be included as part of the 
increase in the basic price?—-A. That is correct. 

_ Q. Have you any idea as to the percentage of that increase that might be 
included for the men?—A. A percentage of the $5. No, no. We never figured 
out the percentage ourselves. 3 

Q. But you had what you thought to be a fair proportion?—A. Yes, having 
in mind what was happening in the United States and the strike situation, 
we figured out what our limit would. possibly be. 

Q. Now you made a preliminary offer, and your ultimate offer was 8 cents 
an hour.—A. That is correct. | 

Q. I gathered, out of the noise and other interference, that included in your 
deliberations and final offer were certain other adjustments for the employees? 
Did you insist upon a 44 hour week?—A. No, we insisted on the maintenance 
of a 48 hour week. In our bargaining agreement, signed in April, a 48 hour 
week was the week basis, as it had been for some years. We asked that that 
be continued, giving as our reason that. we would not be able to maintain pro- 
duction on a 40 hour week because we would have to get additional men if we 
reduced to a 40 hour week and we could not get our hands on them in the “Soo”. 
We tried the Selective Service and they said they could get us 27 men instead 
of the 400 we needed. | 
e 
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Q. They wanted a 40 hour week?—A. Their counter-proposal was a 44 | 
hour week and 15 cents an hour increase with the understanding that they would 
work 48 hours without overtime for the first six months, and the arrangement 
after that was for a 44 hour week with overtime at time and a half for any 
time over that figure. 

@. The union has refused your offer?—A. Yes, in the presence of the com- 
missioner, Mr. Justice Roach they said the negotiating committee of the union 
had said that they recommended to their advisory committee that the offer 
should be rejected. 

Q. Was there anything in writing?—A. Only that the commissioner made a 
very careful note of that statement when he was conducting the proceedings, 
and it is on his record. 

Q. You refer to “straitjacket methods’?—A. I would say “picturesque” 
methods, rather. | 2 | 

(. You are aware that there is a very serious fuel shortage in Canada?— 
A. Yes. ° 

Q. Would you consider these restrictions by the Minister of Reconstruction, 
perhaps, are quite reasonable in the light of the national emergency?—A. I think 
that when we spoke of straitjacket methods in the memorandum that that applies 
to the limitation as to conducting our own business. It is a financial strait- 
jacket. : 

Q. You have conceded that there is a national emergency. I presume that 
you are quite willing to do your full part to relieve this national emer- 
gency ?—A. Yes, we will be glad to do all we can. 

Q. How much coke do you manufacture in a year when you are in you 
full output?—A. 1,250,000 tons. 

Q. You feel that if the plant continued to operate in the usual way that 
that output could be maintained?—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Could it be increased?—A. No, that is our limit. 

Q. If the strike were settled, say in a week, how soon could you resume 
normal operations?—A. In about 5 days. 

Q. There are no repairs necessary because of the shutdown?—A. No, I 
don’t think so. 

Q. Yesterday I tried to hear as best I could, and I understood you to say 
that there was no strike vote taken in your plant?—A. What I said was this, 
that there was a general strike vote taken, I think, early in April, or authority 
to the executive of the union to strike, if they saw fit. After that the agreement 
was executed and that agreement contained a clause about a strike vote, that 
said that there should be a strike vote by secret ballot conducted by the 
Department of Labour of Ontario. After that no strike vote was taken. : 

Q. I gathered from your remarks a few minutes ago that you were emphatic 
that you had gone as far as you could?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Does the maximum offer, at which you could make steel profitably 
still stand good?—-A. When we made the offer at the Soo we said it was good 
until noon of the next day because we were taking exception that we were 
grouped with the other companies and we wanted it part and parcel of our own. 
We said it must be accepted by noon of the next day, but I think, at the present 
time, we would be glad to keep that offer open for a certain limited time. 

Q. Not a short time; a reasonable time?—A. A reasonable limit. 

Q. You feel that on the conditions under which you operate that you are on 
an entirely different basis to the Hamilton plant of the Steel Company of 
Canada?—A. I do not think there is any question about that. Hamilton 
acknowledged that themselves, even though it was to their detriment. 

(). Has this definite conclusion as to what you are prepared to do been 
communicated to the union very definitely?—A. It-was formally and definitely 
communicated to the union on April 5 in the commissioner’s presence. 

Q. There should be no misunderstanding about that?—A. None whatever. 
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By Mr. Archibald: 


Q. As I understand it, you have 4,500 employees in your plant?—A. 
Approximately, at the present time. 

Q. You say the company can afford an increase of 8 cents an hour?—A. I 
say it cannot afford more than 8 cents. 
| Q. That would amount to $1,000,000?—A. Approximately. 

Q. Does that also include non-union workers, as brought out by Mr. Hilton, 
which he included as salaried employees?—A. That would not apply to salaried 
employees. 

Q. Would you say it would include all others at 8 cents an hours?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you had 300 more men in the plant, how much would that amount to, 
not more than $1,500,000?—A. It is not hard to figure that out. 

@. I would like to point out that your plant can afford to pay $1,000,000 
on an 8 cents an hour increase, and there are just 300 more employees less in your 
plant than in the Steel Company of Canada, and according to figures advanced 
by Mr. Hilton, with 300 more men than in the Algoma Steel Corporation, it 
estimates that their increase would amount to $2,500,000. There is a dis- 
crepancy in figures somewhere?—A. Not necessarily; it illustrates a different 
operation. 

Mr. Smiru: Mr. Hilton said that would be spread over a number of sub- 
sidiary plants. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Dealing again with finances, I vould like you to prepare another state- 
ment for us for the years 1939 to 1945. This can be done rather simply from 
your balance sheets. Im the first column I would like you to have your capital, 
and how it is made up, bonds, preferred stock and common stock?—A. The 
balance sheets, of course, show that. 

Q. I think you had some alterations in your capital structure in 1943. I 
am not sure. Will you give us the information in the first column from 1939 
through to and including 1945. I would like the capital investment with the 
constituent elements of that?—A. We will have to send to the Soo for some 
of the earlier statements. 

_Q. How far can you go?—A. 1948 is the earliest we have here. 

Q. Are they not filed somewhere in Ottawa?—A. They might be in the 
Department of the Secretary of State. No, they would not. This is not a 
dominion company. They are filed in Ontario. They are in the Income Tax 
Department, but they would not disclose them. 

Q. I do not want to know anything about income tax?—A. I do not know 
what you want. 

Q. Here is what I want. I want in the first column your capital structure 
which will indicate what the investment is, and then the net profit that you get 
from these sheets. That is your second column?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then I want a little arithmetic and let us know the percentage that 
profit is. I mean, anybody can do it and you have people who are smarter 
than I am at that sort of thing, and I want you to do it for the convenience 
of this committee. Now, I want to clear up the whole business of subsidies. 
Did you get subsidies or assistance from any other government?—A. No. 

Q. What was this Helen Mine? What does it do?—A. It mines iron ore. 

Q. If I understand you your sales are to independent buyers. Is that 
right?—A. That is correct. 

Q. I mean, you have no subsidiaries, as you state, you are just in the 
stee] business?——A. We are in the steel business. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the Steel Company of Cia is in the 
same or in a different position?—A. I do not know as to that. 
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Q. Thank you. It seems to me that I am asking so little that you might 
get these figures I am asking for by a telephone conversation?—A. I think we 
could on that. 

Q. Will you rectify that as much as you can? Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me very important when we are talking about what companies can or can 
not do that we should have some graphic affair so that we can understand what 
the position is. : | 

The Cuairman: I think the witness is going to produce these figures as ~ 
soon as possible. , 


By Mr. Mclvor: 

. I should like to ask one question. Your company defaulted in 1932?— 
A. That is correct. 

Q. Is there any danger or risk of default again contingent upon paying 
195 cents an hour now?—A. Well, if we were called on to pay 194 cents an 
hour for a forty-eight hour week we certainly would be in difficulties from the 
drop of a hat; and, also, for a forty hour week because we would have to 
engage additional men and that would use up a considerable sum of money. 


. By Mr. Adamson: 

Q. I wanted to ask the witness with regard to the Helen Mine; did you 
not at one time get a bonus from the Ontario government of 10 cents a ton? 
The difficulty with the ore from that mine as I recall it is that it has to be 
sintered, put through a process called sintering to take the sulphur out of it? 
—A. Yes, it has to be sintered. 

Q. That is what I thought. Did you not get a subvention or bonus for 
that process? I understand there is a process that is required to make the ore 
usable, and that it is somewhat expensive and for that reason the Ontario 
government gave you a bonus of 10 cents per ton for this sintering process.— 
A. The Ontario government said in 1937 that if we would undertake a very 
considerable capital expenditure to develop this property which had not been 
developed and since development was highly problematical on account of that 
process which would cost us considerable they would give us a bonus of ten 
cents per ton, and the maximum placed on it was $300,000 a year. We went 
ahead with the plan, with the development work. We established a community 
there employing about 250 or 260 men, and they had their families with them, 
and we are in operation. But I regret to say that after a period of two or 
three years the subsidy was stopped, the 10 cents a ton bonus has ‘been stopped. 


By Mr. Homuth: 

Q. What year was that offer of bounty made?—A. The offer of bounty? 

@. Yes——A. The arrangement was made in 1937 but it was 1939 before 
the plan went into operation and then it went into production early in 1940 
receiving the subsidy. There may have been a very small amount paid in 
1939, but 1940 was the first full year; and it was not paid for 1943. 

Mr. Crotu: I think Mr. Homuth should note that the Liberals gave that 
bounty and the Tories took it away. 


By Mr. Emmerson: 

@. Can you buy iron ore cheaper from American sources than vou can mine 
it yourself?—A. Well, actually we do buy a great deal of American ore because 
the Helen ore is an ore which we ship, a great deal of it, to the States for mixing 
purposes. It is a blend with other American ores. We import American ores and 
use a little from the Helen Mine for blending purposes. 

Q. But you have a market for the Helen ore in the States?—A. Oh, yes. 
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By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Perhaps you have answered this question before, but if so I do not 
remember. What increase of revenue do you anticipate from the increased price 
as the result of the $5 a ton by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board?—A. About 
the only way of answering that would be to say, $5 a ton, I think. 

Q. What I want to know is, Mr. Hilton yesterday anticipated their increased: 
revenue for the year with a certain tonnage would be $5,000,000. How much 
does your company anticipate?—A. Approximately $3,000,000. | 

Q. And your position is then that all you can pay in increased wages is one- 
third of the anticipated allowance, $1,000,000. I understood that was your state- 
ment?—A. Of course, the increase of $5 is meant to cover fast losses, fast drops 
in profits, and for the future we anticipate further increases that are not in effect 
yet. 

Q. But without that I understand,—I haven’t got the balance sheet before 
me—but my understanding is that without this you made a profit last year. Is 
that correct?—-A. We made a profit, yes. 

Q. Why should you have to meet a loss that you didn’t make last year when 
you have already made a profit at these prices?—A. I don’t know that I under- 
stand that, Mr. MacInnis. ‘ 

Q. I would just take it that this increase in price that you got last year, that 
you got that increase because you showed the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
that your operations from the date of the increase for some part of the time would 
require that increase and that there was no question of giving you something 
now for. losses sustained in the past.—A. I do not think that is quite correct, 
although it was taken into account that something should be allowed for past 
losses. 

Q. For losses for what particular time in the past, what period in the past? 
—A. When we went back to peacetime prices and revenue fell off very rapidly, 
and it was that situation we had to deal with. 

Q. Your revenue fell off rapidly, but the increase in wages does not cover 
that period. The increase in wages begins as I understand it from the time that 
increased price went into effect, so that I do not think it\is fair to consider past 
losses at this particular time in relation to the increase in price received from the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Would you be prepared to produce figures to 
the committee showing your losses on operations from when you went back, as 
you said yourself, to normal operations until the first of April when the increase 
came into effect?—A. It would be impossible to arrive at that. I think the 
nearest you can come is our annual statements which are carefully audited. They 
are available to show the story from year to year, but I think that is about the 
nearest you can get to it. I do not know how you could break it down the way 
you suggest. 

@. You must have some breakdown in your mind because it would be taken 
into consideration when you make the offer of 8 cents an hour increase which you 
say will amount to about $1,000,000. Now, there is $2,000,000 in that increase. 
I am not suggesting that the workers should get all of it, but I do suggest they 
should get more than one third.—A. If the workers got all of this there would be 
nothing left to take care of the increases we have to deal with in commodities. 

©. I am being quite generous. I am not saying they should get it all.— 
A. There would be no work for them after a few months if they got it all. That 
is all there is to it. | 

Q. Well, there is that possibility, but what I am suggesting to you is that 
the division which you are making is not a fair one under the circumstances, and 
it is not fair particularly unless you are prepared to bring figures to the com- 
mittee to show that those losses were, in fact, sustained. I am not sure whether 
we should take it into consideration then—A. The fact is that the other 
$2,000,000 of which you speak is going to be largely absorbed in the very 
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increases in commodity prices which are now going into effect, and further — 
anticipated increases. Al! that has been going on in the United States makes it 
very very clear, both in wages and manufacturing costs there, that we are up 
against heavily increased ‘prices for coal, ore, freight rates, and that is where 
your $2,000,000 is going to be absorbed. a 

Q. It is because of these increased costs, including the increase in the cost 
of labour, that you received the right from the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board to raise your prices. Therefore I say it is not fair unless you are prepared 
to show figures as to the losses sustained from the end of the war, or whenever 
you started normal operations, until the first of April. You are suggesting a 
division of only $1,000,000 of this to go into increased wages?—A. I do not 
think it would be possible to do that. We are not desiring to avoid anything 
of that kind, but frankly I do not think it is accurately enough stated to enable 
us to do it. I want to make this clear. If you accept it that of the $3,000,000 
we mentioned the $2,000,000 that is not paid in wages is going into our profit 
and loss account next year I can assure you that is not the case. We do not 
anticipate it will swell our profits by 1 cent. In fact, we fully expect we will 
have a smaller profit next year than we have had this past year in spite of this 
increase. 

Q. There is a point there from the union’s point of view. I just have one 
more question to ask. It is not important so far as you are concerned because 
your relations with the union have always been on a good basis. You are 
prepared at any time to enter into negotiations personally with the union?— 
A. Absolutely. 

Q. Thank you. 

Mr. Crotu: May I ask one question following what Mr. Smith said. Do 
I understand that Mr. Smith’s statement will commence in 1939 and not in 
1943? 

Mr. SmitH: I want it from 1939 because I think there was a change in 
the capital structure in 1943. Then we will have years on both sides. 


By Mr. Croll: 
Q. I am reading from your brief. 


Substantial-earnings were made during the war because of the large 
volume of turnover and because of special prices for shell steel and some 
other war products. 


Will you prepare that statement as of 19392?—-A. We will go back to 1939. 

have one or two other questions. You made a presentation to the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board for an increase some time previous to April, 
an increase in the price of steel?—A. I will verify this in a minute, but I think 
our last increase was in 1942. 

Q. No, I am not talking about that. I am talking about the very last 
increase you received of $5 a ton.—A. That was received in respect of April Ist. 

@. Representations were made previous to April lst?—A. As a basis for that 
increase; that is correct. 

Q. When you made your representations can you tell us how much more 
than $5 a ton you asked the Wartime Prices and Trade Board for?—A. We asked 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board for $7.40 approximately a net ton. We. 
worked it out that was what we required. 

Q. Of your own knowledge do you know whether other steel companies 
asked for a similar price or more or less?—-A. I do not. My understanding is, 
we dealt separately and made our own arrangements based on our own needs. ~ 

Q. I have just one more question. You made a statement that the 8 cents 
increase would cost you approximately $1,000,000. You followed that by saying, 
as I copied it down, that the increase would wipe out your profit?—A. I say that 
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our net profit, as shown in the statement that Mr. Robinette had here a few 
moments ago, for 1945 was something slightly over $1,000,000, and this year, 
as I say, we expect it to be somewhat lower. 

Q. That statement was before you received the $5 increase from the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board?—A. That is correct. 

Q. So that— —A. It was also before the commodities rose in value as they 


- are rising now. 


Q. That is quite right—A. And before the inated Increase In wages. 

Q. Did you break your presentation before the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board down to so much for material and so much for wages?—A. No, I under- 
stand not. We lumped it with certain general ideas in our mind. They were 
carefully examined by the representatives of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. Their financial men and our financial men went into it very carefully, 
but I do not think we ever allocated it into watertight compartments for this 
item, that item, and the other item. 

Q. Mr. Hilton said yesterday 11 cents was approximately the amount— — 
A. He had in mind. 

Q. In his own mind for his own company which may be different from your 
company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What amount did you allocate to the men?—A. We never allocated any 
definite amount in the way that he did. We said to ourselves that in view of 
what was happening in the United States we anticipated we might be met with a 
demand of 15 per cent. That was the maximum that might be involved, and 
that demand would really work out in our case to something a little under 
12 cents based on our $7.40 application but, as we received far less than that we 
felt, of course, that had its reflex action on the possibility of 12. cents and 
brought us back actually to something under 8 cents. 

-Q. Now, you say that different conditions have arisen since April Ist, or 
since you got your increase that were not contemplated at that time in con- 
nection with cost?—-A. I would not say they were not contemplated. I meant 
they have taken place since then. 

Q. Was not the increase granted in contemplation of these increases?— 
A. As I said to Mr. MacInnis partly in recognition of the past situation where 
our expenses and costs go ahead of our prices, and partly in recognition of 
anticipated increases in commodities in the future. 

Q. I think you told us yesterday you had 3,600 people employed at the 
plant, but I think today someone said 4,500?—A. The explanation is the 3,600 
_is the approximate number represented by this union. The others are other 
unions and other personnel. 

@. But your plant is completely unionized is it not?—A. As far as this 
union is concerned they have a vast majority of the men who are eligible to 
join the union. We have some separate unions with the A. F. of L., skilled 
tradesmen like machinists, bricklayers, and so on. 

Q. The point I am getting at is those who are eligible to join this union 
would be how many? Have you the number?—A. I would say well over 90 
per cent. 

Q. Well over 90 per cent are at the present time? 
that is correct. 

Q. And in 1940 before aie union was certified?—A. It never has been certi- 
fied. We never bothered about it because they never felt they needed it. 

@. Had they a union in 1940?—A. Yes. 

Q. Since that date you have always assisted them by taking the check 
off?—A. We have collected, although it was never in any agreement until April 
of this year, when the voluntary check off was recognized in the agreement. We 
thought; “why not do it? It has been the practice right along, and we will carry 
it out.” 


A. Members of the union; 
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By Mr. Maybank: 


_ Q. I should like to ask two or three questions with reference to what is 
involved in the check off. I understand from you, Mr. McMillan, that you 
have been paying union dues out to the union for some two or three years. Is 
that right?—A. That is correct. It probably is around three years; somewhere 
around three or four years. 

, @. You said, did you not, that was not done under an agreement but just 

a sort of loose understanding?—A. They came to us, asked us and we did it. 

Q. Did you pay it out for all your employees, or did you get some sort 
of certificate just for those who wanted it?—A. Just for those who signed a card 
asking us to do it. 

Q. Then it was a voluntary assignment by each individual?—A. That is 
correct. 

__ Q. Would you state whether there were many among your employees who 
ne not ask you to do that, or did they all ask?—A. We have some figures on 
that. . , 

Mr. Crotu: Ninety per cent asked. 

Mr. Maypanx: About 90 per cent? 

Mr. Crotu: No. The union has a membership of 90 per cent and they do it. 


The Wrrness; I understand what you are asking, Mr. Maybank, is how 
many of those who were members of the union have given an assignment card for 
the check off? 


By Mr. Maybank: | 

Q. No. I did not ask that, but rather I said would you indicate about how 
many or what percentage of your employees, whether they were union members or 
not—and I presume only union members signed it—in the beginning asked that 
the assignment be made?—A. I do not know in the beginning what the figures 
were. I do not know how many at the inception of that system actually 
signed the cards. 

@. At any rate, you paid out money in that fashion for a very large 
number of your employees to the union?—A. That is correct. 

@. And you continued to do that for one year, and then for another year, 
without any formal agreement on the matter?—A. It ran on from year to 
year. As a matter of fact, our agreement which was made—I think the last 
one—somewhere around 1940 or 1941, was never altered or changed until April 
of this year. We just continued running on under it. : 

Q. Then in April of this year it was written into the agreement?—A. It was 
written into the agreement that for any employee who gave his card—well, it 
speaks for itself. Perhaps I had better read it. 

@. Would you read the card?—A. Yes. It reads:— 

The company agrees to continue the practice of deducting union 
dues on a voluntary basis and upon receipt of signed authorizations from 
new employees or those not now members of the union, agrees to deduct 
monthly from the earnings of such employees, the regular union member- 
ship dues and to remit regularly each month the full amount of dues 
so collected to the financial secretary of the union. Having signed an 
authorization no employee shall be entitled to cancel the same except . 
on giving sixty (60) days notice in writing to the union. 


Q. Would it not be right to say that by now you are paying out on that 
sort of assignment for most of your employees?—A. I think, generally speaking, 
that is correct. When you say “most”, there are about 600 or 700 men not 
represented by the union at all, and those are not. But the large part of the 
union membership were deducted, on their own authorization. 
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Q. Yes. You have not found the doing of that to be any great burden 
upon you, have you?—A. Not particularly. It is only one of the many these 
days. , 
Q. I beg your pardon?—A. It is only one of the many these days; it is 
another column on the books. 

Q. It is Just another column on the books?—A. That is right. 

Q. It is no very serious problem then in the light of the other similar 
problems that you have; it is a small price to pay for harmony in the industry, 
is it not?—A. It is no problem to us at all with a very full membership. I think 
in fairness to the Steel Company of Canada I should say this. I do not want 
to appear to be assuming wings that I am not entitled to at Algoma. I think 
they have a much greater problem with the dividend situation in their plant 
as between the union and non-union employees, which certainly creates a problem 
for them that we have not got. I do not think our case can be looked at on the 
same basis as theirs. 

@. You would say that if a union can get membership into a quite high 
percentage, as in your own plant, it is no problem. But you do want to speak 
that word for the man whose employees are not so fully organized?—A. I do not 
mean my words to be taken as a general principle at all. It applies to our own 
case. 

Q. You know that has become pretty general by now, and that a large 
number of industries are doing that?—A. I see the record in these publications 
,of how many agreements contain one or another form of check off. I know it is 
increasing. ° 

Q. Do you know whether it is a problem in any other industries which are 
somewhat,similarly situated to your own? 

Mr. Homuru: What does he know about other industries? 

Mr. Maypank: I have asked if he did. 

The Witness: No. I cannot answer for that, Mr. Maybank. 

Mr. Maypank: Very well. 


By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I want to pursue a question raised by Mr. Lockhart. It 
was raised yesterday. It is with regard to the taking of the strike ballot in 
accordance with article 16 of your agreement. Both your answer yesterday to 
Mr. Robinette and your answer this morning to Mr. Lockhart lead one to believe 
that in your opinion the union should have taken a second strike ballot. Is that 
right?—A. Yes, for two reasons; not merely under the agreement, Mr. Gillis. I 
think as probably you will hear from the commissioner, because he expressed 
very positive views on it at the Soo. He said, as I remember it, that in a matter 
affecting the destinies of 14,000 men and their families in Canada, he thought it 
was an extraordinary thing that the actual men involved should not have the 
opportunity of voting secretly on the question as to whether they would be called 
_ out on strike or not. That is the gist of his words, and I share that view. 

@. You do know, as you so state in your brief, that you signed this agree- 
ment in April, 19462?—A. That is right. 

@. And the question of wages and hours was left in abeyance for further 
negotiations?—-A. That is right. 

Q. You have had your further negotiations and concluded them on Julys5 
of this year?—A. We have not concluded them yet. 

Q. No. But I mean the last negotiations you did have were on July 5?— 
-A. That is correct. 

Q. You are also aware of the fact that the steelworkers union nationally 
had taken a strike vote and instructed their executive officers that if by July 
12 the questions of hours and wages were not settled, a strike would take place? 
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—A. Could take place. I believe there was authorization back in early April, 
as I have stated. I think that was the time. . 

Q. What I am getting at is this. The steelworkers organization did take a 
strike vote on the question of hours and wages?—A. I do not think they voted 
on hours and wages. I do not know, of course, what they voted on. I do not know 
that I have ever seen the ballot. I think they voted on giving general authoriza- 
tion to the national committee to act in their best interests; but of course you have 
the information -on that. 

@. Their brief filed here stated that they made certain wage and hour” 
demands, and on the wage and hour demands a‘ strike vote was conducted, 
and the executive officers were instructed to act accordingly, if a settlement 
was not reached on hours and wages by July 12. Do you think it was 
reasonable, after July 5, for your employees to institute another strike vote 
with respect to a question they had already decided by secret ballot?—A. Quite 
frankly, I do not think they had decided that question. The question up for 
decision on July 5 was whether they were satisfied to accept an increase of 
8 cents an hour in our plant. We believe that if that question were put to them 
by secret ballot conducted by the Minister of Labour for Ontario, that vote 
would have deterred the effect of a strike taking place. That is my view, my 
personal view. 

Q. What I am trying to get at is this: I believe that when an agreement 
is signed it should be lived up to religiously by both sides. My interpretation 
of the action taken by the Steelworkers Union was that they did comply with. 
this article 16 of your present agreement. The mechanics of the steelworkers 
organization are such that the rank and file were consulted in the first place as 
to wages and hours by means of a meeting or conference or convention. Wage 
demands were laid down there ane the executive officers of the union were 
instructed that these were demands of the rank and file of the workers; and in 
regard to those demands, the vote was taken after many attempts made by the 
steelworkers union to iron out the mater by way of negotiations; and a vote 
was actually taken as to whether they would take the action which precipitated 
the strike if their demands were not made. The steelworkers are not in an 
illegal position at this time. 

The Cuarrman: Order, Mr. Gillis. I would like to point out to the members 
of the committee that they should put straight questions to the witness and not — 
make speeches. If Mr. Gillis, on a question of privilege, desires to clear up the 
record, he may do so; but I would like to see the committee adhere to the 
principle that now only straight questions be put. to the witness in the box. 

Mr. Giuuis: What I object to, Mr. Chairman, is for some one to ask an 
iniquitous question and then leave the matter hanging in the air. 

Mr. Homutu: Who did that? 

Mr. Giutis: Mr. Robinette and Mr. Lockhart did. 


The Wirness: If you are trying to get an expression from me to the effect 
that for the most part we have had very satisfactory relations with our local 
union at the “Soo”, I will confirm that without qualification. We have had our 
little troubles, but for the most part they have observed the terms of their agree- 
ment from time to time. The present unfortunate situation we hope will some 
time be righted or washed up and then we can start off again with a clean sheet. 
That has been our history. 

However I went into what took place after our agreement was signed an 
I checked up my records from day to day and my discussions with Mr. Millard, 
Mr. Mahoney, John Mitchell and two or three others, and it confirmed my view 
that a vote should have been taken, and that there was no authority for-going 
ahead and calling the strike. I do not want to emphasize that because our own 
position is that we like our union. We have had pretty fair dealings with them 
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and we do not want to have it said that we are letting them down when we tell 
them, to their faces, that we have got along fairly well. Perhaps I may add, and 
I do not want to say it with any guile, that it is the intervention of the higher 
authorities that is causing the trouble. 


By Mr. Gillis: 

@. My experience is that the higher authorities are merely instructed by the 
unions to carry out their wishes——A. That is the way it should be. 

Q. That is the way it is. I think we have put enough on the record to 
clarify that point. I would like to ask you about the question of freight, with 
respect to page 2 of your brief. Your main difficulty at the present. time, in 
the production of steel, is lack of fuel. Isn’t that right?—A. Lack of fuel, plus 
ore as well is beginning to become a factor. 

Q. You are obliged to use the fuel that you get for coke making purposes 
rather than for the production of steel—A. We are not getting fuel because the 
boats are passing by our dock to other points. They are not being unloaded. 
We have plenty of coal ordered if it were permitted to be landed. 

Q. Who is stopping the delivery?—A. The union is stopping it. 

Q. The union has not any jurisdiction over the shipping of coal—A. They 
have got a lot of pickets outside our plant who will not let us unload it. That 
is the practical situation. 

~ Q. It is rather unfortunate. That is one good reason why this matter should 
be settled as quickly as possible—A. That is one good reason. — 

— Q.- You point out in your brief that all of your fuel comes in from the 
United States—A. That is right. ! 

Q. Do you think it is good policy for this country to lean on the arm of 
the United States exclusively for raw materials?—A. That is in the realm of 
economics and I am afraid it is beyond my depth. 

Q. But you will have to face up with it. To-day it is a practical reality — 
A. I know nothing about the western or eastern coal situation. 

Q. Has it ever occurred to the directors of your company that they are 
in the position of being dependant on another country, and that they might 
institute some line of action to develop our own resources?—A. We have done 
a great deal to develop our own resources through various enterprises; we do 
not want to get over expanded. : 

Q. There is lots of coal, iron ore and limestone in this country.—A. We 
own our own coal in the United States and we have done so for many years. 

Mr. Locxuart: How long are we to have to listen to this. 


By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. Why did your company invest capital in the United States to develop 
an industry there that might have been developed in this country ?—A. It has 
been invested there for many years. We are now dealing with the present 
situation. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Where is the coal?—A. Let me make this clear. Even if all our coal 
were coming from western or eastern Canada, we would be faced with the same 
situation. The union would not permit it to enter. It has nothing to do with 
Cunadian or American economics at. all. 


By Mr. Gillis: 
(). Even if you had no strike on your hands at the present time, as you 
indicate in your brief, even with no strike on your hands you are obliged to 
use the major portion of your fuel to make coke for this country —A. Not for 
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our own plant necessities. We have plenty of coal on order to operate our 
blast furnaces, our open hearths, and our coke ovens. Coking is necessary in 
order to operate any steel plant, as you know, and we make coke out of our 
own coal for that purpose. 

. But there is a serious fuel shortage in Canada which interferes with the 
production of steel. The Minister of Reconstruction has told us that on different 
occasions.—A. If you want to get involved— . 


Q. I am not criticising you now. I think you are suffering from a faulty. 


economic policy inherited from the past——A. I would be glad to discuss that 
with you outside, in the evening, any time, but I do not feel I could help the 
committee much here. 

Q. I would suggest that industry and government in this country seriously 
consider the development of our own resources and not lean on the arm of 
another country. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order. 

Hon. Mr. Mircuery: Would you suggest that we eat all our own wheat? 

Mr. Griutis: Not necessarily. There is no comparison there at all. We 
have an abundance of wheat, but we have not the fuel. 

The CHaAirMAN: I understand the committee is through with Mr. McMillan. 
I now call on Mr. Anson. 

Mr. Rosinerte: Mr. Chairman, Mr. McMillan asks if he may leave, subject 
to call on maderate notice. 

The Cuarrman: I think it is the wish of the committee that he may do so. 

Carried. 


Clement Anson, General Manager of the Sydney Steel. Plant Division 
of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Sydney, N.S., sworn: 


By Mr. Robinette: ; 

@). Mr. Anson, I understand that you are associated with the Sydney Steel 
Plant Division of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation?—A. That is 
correct. 

Q. What office do you hold?—A. I am general manager. 

). How long have you held that position?—A. Since 1940. 

. All the previous witnesses have been asked for a brief history of their 
connection with the steel business, and an outline of the facts concerning the 
present dispute. Would you let the committee have that?—A. I was born in 
1905 in England, went with my parents while a child to Australia, and left 
school when I was 15 years old and entered the steel business. After four 
years of that I decided that I had not enough schooling and came to Canada 
and entered McGill University, and graduated in 1925 as metallurgic engineer. 
I joined the Dominion Steel and Coal Company as a labourer in the blast furnace, 
and after a few years I was appointed assistant superintendent of that depart- 
ment, then assistant superintendent in the mills, and later on assistant superin- 
tendent of the whole plant, and in 1940 general manager of the plant. 

(). Have you had an opportunity to prepare a statement for the committee 
dealing with the points which are in issue in the strike at the present time?— 
A. I must apologize that we do not have copies of the statement to distribute 
to all members of the committee. We got word Thursday afternoon that we 
were to appear before this committee on Monday. We had already started 
to prepare our information, but the preparation of this information took right up 
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_ to the time our transportation left, and we did not have time to mimeograph 
it so that it could be distributed. I have copious notes from which I propose 
to put our position before the committee. 

Inasmuch as my appearance before this committee arises out of the dispute 
between the management of the Sydney Steel plant and Local 1064 of the United 
Steelworkers of America, representing its members employed on that plant, I 
propose to deal with the four questions forming that dispute. There four items 
of contention, in the order in which I propose to deal with them, are:— : 

(a) Union security 

(6) Additional vacations with pay 
(c) Hours of work 

(d) Wage rates. 


In connection with union security, it is perhaps pertinent to point out that, 
prior to the first meeting held before the Honourable Mr. Justice W. D. Roach 
in Toronto on June 28 last, the question of union security had not been discussed 
between management and union representatives in the negotiations which led 
up to the appointment of that commissioner. The national director of the union, 
together with other representatives, met with the management at Sydney on 
May 21. At that time the statement was clearly made by officials of the union 
that there were only three matters in dispute, namely, wage rates, hours of work 
and adiditional vacations with pay. Neither at that meeting, nor at any other 
meeting subsequently held, was the question of union security raised until we 

appeared before the Honourable Mr. Justice Roach on June 28. 
| Our Sydney steel plant has recognized Local 1064 as the bargaining agent 
for its members employed on the Sydney steel plant ever since June, 1937. It 
has had a contract with that union since September 4, 1940. 

In accordance with the Trade Union Act of Nova Scotia, the company has 
been collecting dues for the union by means of the check-off. The amounts so 
collected are turned over to the treasurer of the local union weekly. Since the 
inception of the check-off as of week ending June 19, 1937, the company has 
turned over to the union the sum of $396,099.25, deducted from the pay of the 
members of that union. Prior to the start of the present strike, it was deducting 
dues from a total of 3,694 men, and the weekly amount turned over to the union 
averaged about $923.50. 

The management fully recognizes the right of its employees to belong to a 
trade union of its choice. It is our desire to continue as we have endeavoured 
to do in the past few years to work with and enlist the cooperation of the union 
in solving the peculiar problems that are inherent in the making of steel at 
Sydney, in striving for better and still better employer-employee relationships in 
- anything and everything that will be for the good of the Sydney steel plant and 
its employees. f | 

The management earnestly believes that it. has done its very best to live up 
to the terms and conditions of the contract with the union. It further intends 
to carry out to the fullest possible extent any obligations that it may assume 
under any new contract which might be signed with that union. 

However, the management does not subscribe as to the principles of the 
union shop suggested by the union. ‘The management believes that every 
employee should have assured to him absolute independence of thought and action 
in matters purely personal to himself. Every person now in the employee of the 
company entered its service enjoying the unrestricted right, so far as the company 
is concerned, of associating himself with a union or not, as seemed best to him, 
and of ceasing to be a member of such a body when, in his judgment, it was in his’ 
interest to do so. The company then had and now has no intention of interfering 
with its employees in their exercise of this right. 
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It is our belief that if the company, by agreement with any union, commits 
itself to the proposition that it will discharge from its service any member of a 
union who, for reasons which he considers sound, elects to disassociate himself 
from the union, then the company is lending itself to a coercive and intimidative 
policy which is entirely at variance with the essential principle of the democratic 
way of life which assures to each individual citizen unfettered liberty of action 
in purely personal matters. 

We believe that the union shop proposed by the union would, if accepted 
and agreed to by the company, constitute an unwarranted interference by the 
company in personal affairs of each member of our working force, and would, 
under threat of the loss of his employment, oblige each individual who is now 
a member of that body to continue his membership regardless of changes in its 
policy and principles which may occur, without the assurance of compensating 
benefits to him. 

We consider it important, too, that the adoption of the union shop would 
_ leave those of our employees whom it affected completely at the mercy of those 
who may control the union’s policy on membership from time to time, and we 
do feel that it would be neither fair nor just for the company to agree to deprive 
a valued employee of his right to work for it because, on account of some real 
or fancied grievance, those in authority in the union had decided to expel him 
from its ranks. _ | 

We believe that the union shop proposed offends against the primary principle 
of individual liberty inherent in democracy. It is our view that, if a union 
gives useful service to its members, and this one may well do so, it will have 
no difficulty in securing and retaining a membership who will contribute dues 


proportionate to the benefits received from its activities, and we approve in. 


principle of such associations. The membership in such a union voluntarily 
sought and willingly continued by individual workers should make for improved 
relations with employees and a finer and more useful concept of the mutual 
obligations which are involved, but we cannot believe that the same results will 
follow in the case where the employee who has justifiably lost faith in his union 
or its directors is compelled to continue as a member of it and to contribute to 
its activities or lose his right to work. It is the union contention that the 
institution of a union shop will strengthen the union, permit it to take disciplin- 
ary action against members who take part in illegal stoppages of work. We 
feel that this condition is entirely true to the extent that the hands of the 
leaders of the union would be strengthened in dealing with members who do not 
agree with union policy or who might otherwise lose favour with those in 
power. It would not add one iota to the position of the union in dealing with 
members who contribute towards the making of a contract. As it is to-day 
management has been and still is desirous of disciplining either by suspension 
from work for a period or by discharge from employment any employee who one 
Way. or another contributes to the breaking of a contract. The only way this 
has stopped the disciplining of these men has been against the union itself in 


refusing to support management in such action; in fact, we have had several ~ 


instances where the union executive has deliberately supported action of indi- 
vidual groups of men in disregarding entirely the provisions of an existing 
contract. Two frequent instances of this nature have occurred. One was in 
the open hearth department where we have some 700 or 800 men where an 
employee was disciplined for refusing to carry out his normal duties. This was 
in January of this year. The union executive supported the men’s action in 
going out on strike notwithstanding the fact that that grievance was eventually 
handled through the procedure provided in the contract. 

The second instance occurred only three months ago when the companies 
insisted on men in the electrical department working not more than six days 
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per week, that is forty-eight hours, which resulted in the men concerned going 
on strike, insisting on their right to work seven days a week—fifty-six hours; and 
again they were supported by the union executive. 

And now, a union which commands the respect and enjoys the confidence 
of its members does not require anything else to build itself into a strong 
entity. In Great Britain where perhaps it will be granted that unions have 
grown far stronger than in any other country, those unions have not needed the 
closed shop and the check-off, they have reached that point by wise leadership, 
interest on the part of members in union affairs, instilling pride of craft in the 
members, and by enabling employer and public, generally speaking, to look 
upon them as bodies who live up to their obligations. 

It might well be suggested that until the United Steelworkers of America 
can show that it is worthy of continuing to receive the privileges that it already 
enjoys, and before further privileges are granted to it, that it must show 
employer, government and public at large that it is worthy of same. 

Possibly the situation at Sydney is typical of the way the affairs of this 
union are carried on throughout Canada. At least at Sydney it is true to say 
that, while the union has about 4,000 members, all employed on the Sydney Steel 
plant, its Union Hall is incapable of seating more than 200 persons, that its 
regular meetings are not attended by anywhere near that number, and it is at 
those meetings that the policy which is to govern over 4,000 men is decided 
by less than 5 per cent of that number. 

The manner in which union affairs are conducted shows either a lack of 
interest or a lack of confidence in the union. One year ago the union was 
electing a national director. The present incumbent of the post was opposed 
in that election by a man who was president of the Sydney local. That local, 
with a membership then of about 4,000 men, cast a total of 1,800 votes in the 
election, roughly speaking. The management offered to facilitate the casting 
of votes in that election by making available to the union polling booths in 
each and every department of the Sydney plant, each booth to be run entirely 
by the union, the company to have no connection whatsoever except to supply 
the space. This offer was rejected by the union. We were given to understand 
that, while the local union executive would have been pleased to accept manage- 
ment’s offer, the national office ruled otherwise. 

May we suggest that this union and many others have already built 
themselves up to a position of strong political and economic power. That 
position has been reached without the acceptance of any of the usual responsi- 
bilities which go with privilege. Has the time not been reached when the 
security of employer as well as the union should be given consideration? 

As already stated, our management has, to the best of its ability, lived 
up to the terms and obligations of the contract we have had with this union 
throughout the past six years. I wish I were able to say that the union on its 
part had done the same. Unfortunately I cannot say so. 

During those same six years, that contract has been broken many times; 
on occasions by the union itself, on other occasions by members of the union. 
In fact, on June 4th of this year, and continuing even after the appointment of 
a commission to investigate the dispute, the contract was broken by the men 
at the coke oven batteries instituting a deliberate slowdown. Prior to June 
4th of this year, the schedule at the coke ovens called for the pushing of 76 
ovens each eight hour shift and thereby producing over 1,500 tons of .vitally 
needed coke daily. On June 4th the men deliberately reduced that schedule 
to 60 ovens per shift, producing about 1,200 tons of coke daily. This action 
naturally increased the cost of production. It curtailed the production of 
coke, a hard domestic fuel, at a time when ministers of the Crown and the 
fuel controller were publicly drawing attention to the fuel shortage situation and, 
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in fact, issuing directives to us to increase the amount of coke available for 
domestic consumption, even though by so doing steel production had to be 
curtailed. ; 

The men concerned had no protest against the company. Their action 
was a protest against a recent decision of the National War Labour Board. 
I might say in this connection that before Commissioner Roach the union 
representatives stated. that the men concerned felt that people in Quebec 
and Ontario had never been particularly anxious to use Nova Scotia coal and 
coke in normal times, and that the men did not see any reason now why they 
should work to provide coke for those places. 

Those men taking part in that slowdown have been drawing their full 
pay while producing only 79 per cent of the coke they should be producing. 

The action of these men, even before the present strike started, lost to the 
country a total of 12,300 odd tons of hard domestic fuel. Their action is in 
violation of the law of the country, of the contract between union and manage- 
ment, and it is also in violation of the rules of their own organization. - 

Their action resulted in some of their fellow employees being put on shorter 
working hours. Unfortunately this was not an isolated instance. There have 
been a great many of a similar nature during the past six years. All of them have 
added to the operating costs of the company. In some cases they have resulted in 
serious damage to equipment. They do point to a deplorable lack of respéct on 
the part of either the union or its members for the sanctity of their contract 
with the employer. 

The Cuairman: We will adjourn until 3.30. 


The Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 3.30 o’clock 
p.m. 


a 


The Committee resumed at 3:30 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. Crotu: Before we start, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that the 
committee this morning dealt with the procedure to be followed, and I think 
we decided that we would hear Mr. Justice Roach and then hear the members of 
the Labour Department, but it strikes me that in view of the evidence to-day 
that we might be seriously criticized if we neglected the human relations that 
are involved in this case. We have yet had no evidence from anyone as to 
how these strikes erupted. 

I submit that up to date we have had briefs and charges. I think, on the 
evidence of Mr. Hilton, we were given the impression that he was protecting 
the workers from the union and Mr. MeMillan was complaining of control 
from the top. The present witness has somewhat the same to say as Mr. Hilton 
did. 

My suggestion is that the workers who are primarily interested in this 
should be invited to this committee. I would like to suggest that the chairman 
be empowered to invite two men from one side of the fence and two men from 
the other side of the fence in the Steel Company of Canada and also men from 


each side from the Algoma Steel Corporation and the Dominion Steel and Coal 


Company. I think that if we do not do that, we will not succeed. 
Mr. Jounston: How would you choose the individuals? 
Mr. Croxu: Let. the company choose two men and the union choose two 


men. They are under oath here and we can question them and find out what. 
the facts are in the case. We cannot go any further. I think we ought to. 


pay their expenses and bring them here on that basis. 


—_—: —— 
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Mr. Locxuart: Might I suggest to Mr. Croll that I am in agreement with 
him in part, at least, but may I also say that he should not rush into the press 
saying that dangerous patterns are being set up. 

Mr. Jounsron: Should not this matter be referred to the steering committee 
for their information? 


The CHairMAN: This question, but not exactly the same question, but one 
of the same nature, came before the steering committee this morning, and the 
general opinion was that even if we had two men picked out by Mr. Hilton 
and two men picked out by the union, we will have the same stories we have 
had up to date, so that we would be wasting our time. However, if you desire 
to have this question brought up again before the steering committee, I have 
no objection. 


Mr. Jounston: Was it brought before the steering committee? 


The CHatrMANn: Not exactly the same question as raised by Mr. Croll. It 
was thought if the group went on a trip to Hamilton and questioned the work- 
men in the plant and also the outsiders, that we would have the same story as 
we have now, but this is another picture now. If the committee desires to 
subpoena two men from inside the plant and two men from outside, then I sug- 
gest to you gentlemen that this question should be brought up again before the 
steering committee. 


Mr. Gavuruter: It is certainly not a question that has come up here before. 
It is an entirely different question. I believe that the rank and file of the 
union should be brought up here because we are hearing all kinds of stories 
about this. It should be the privilege of these men, who have the outside 
opinion, to come before this committee and give us their frank opmion on this_ 
matter. 


Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Croll’s motion would indicate that 
he is not satisfied with the representatives of organized labour who are here 
and in a position to put the case for the workers to the satisfaction of this 
committee. If the committee so desires, I have no objection to asking such 
persons to come here, but I do not see how you are going to bring them here 
as representatives of, what we are pleased to call, the rank and file. I have 
heard this question of rank and file before, but I want it clearly understood, 
and I think this will stand for every trade union representative, that that 
does not take them out of the rank and file. If they want me to be rank, 
I will be as rank as any of them. How are you going to choose these men? 
You cannot send a telegram to the rank and file. You have got to send a 
teleeram to some organization, and that organization will pick the repre- 
sentative that it is going to send here. If you send it to a company, they will 
pick the ones they will send here. If this committee feels that they would 
like to have men taken out of a shop and brought here, let them be picked by 
lot or some other way. | 
Mr. Gauruier: Mr. Chairman, when I seconded this motion, I wanted 
to make sure that those who are primarily affected by strikes or labour 
troubles in this country are here before this committee. These men know they 
are coming here under oath, whether he is a union man or a company man or 
whether it is the chief of police who takes them out. When those men are 
here under oath before this committee, I know they are sincere and honest 
enough and I have enough confidence in the rank and file of labour in this 
country to know that they will give a true picture of the matter. 

Mr. Homurn: I think we are getting a little away from the ideas to why 
this committee was set up. This committee was not set up for the purpose of 
settling strikes. This committee was set up to try to evolve some machinery to 
make it impossible for strikes to happen in this country. If we are going to bring 
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someone from this union and someone from that union, then every union that 
is on strike and every man against that strike have the nght to appear here 
before this committee. If that is right, then we will sit to the end of 1946. In 


the meantime we would like something done by this committee that is going — 


to bring this striking in Canada to an end. Tt is not only threatening the 


industries that are on strike now, but other industries who are contemplating ~ 


striking. I would like to put before the steering committee the advisability of 
having individuals from every striking plant in Canada come here and be heard 
by the committee. They have repersentatives. They have the men at the head 
of the organization, and they choose them, and those are the men from whom we 
should get that information, otherwise I see no end to this committee. 

Mr. Jounston: I would like to move an amendment that this matter be 
referred to the steering committee. 

The CHarrman: Carried. 


Hon. Mr. Mircueru: I would like to say this. I have been listening with 
a good deal of attention to the evidence placed before this committee. I think 
that after this committee is over that you will have brought a fair picture on 
the difficulties in labour disputes. What Mr. Homuth has said is pretty well true 
that if this committee could give a guide in this dispute and in any other 
dispute now or in the future, I think this committee’s work will be worth- 
while, but you cannot hear some and turn others down. Once you 
establish a precedent in this dispute, you have to carry it out throughout the 
other disputes. In a big, broad way the difficulties in the disputes at the moment 
are emphasized in a pattern. You have a number of strikes in the province of 
Ontario, and my suggestion is this, that this committee could right well be 
charged with bringing back the information that you might get from one side 
or the other. The committee has had an invitation to visit the plant there, and 
I would like to say this, that unless you wish to sit through the recess, and I do 
not know how that could be done, if you are going to listen to everybody, at the 
moment I do not think the labours of this committee wil] be finished between 
now and the ressurection. 


Mr. Gituis: On this question of further representation from the plants, I 


have no objection to them being brought here and heard, but I do not think that 
is necessary. We have in the room two men from the Syndey plant union, who 
were elected by the men there. I think they can be put on the stand and cover 
the situation there. I think that applies also to the other companies.. Of course, 
it is a matter for the steering committee to decide, but I really do not think it 
is necessary. I would like to see the steering committee discuss this angle. This 
committee was set.up and have faced the first task of settling this steel strike. 
A motion was made by this committee that the three companies would be 
summoned to Ottawa through their representatives, and they would be urged 
to get together with the steelworkers’ union in this city. while this committee was 
sitting, with the end in view of terminating the present difficulty. I would like 
to say this, that my experience for the last couple of days shows that the com- 
panies are not prepared to get together, If they are not prepared to get together, 
then this committee is not going to perform the function it was set up for. Mr. 
Hilton was adamant in his stand that he had nothing in common with the other 
two companies, and my own impression of the other two companies is that they 


will pay. any wages the government will subsidize and they are able to pay. . 


I think the steering committee should take into consideration ways and means 
by which the steelworkers’ union and the managements can be got together. The 
method we are pursuing now of taking evidence and carrying that on indefinitely 
is not going to settle the problem. | say that the steering committee should 
consider the question some time to-day and report back to-morrow as to what 
machinery would implement the getting together of these people. I think that 
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you, as chairman of this committee, should issue some cautionary words to the 
members of the press. I see great headlines in the Montreal Gazette. I think 
they have done a great disadvantage to this committee. I believe this com- 
mittee should go on record as against that form of propaganda while this 
committee is endeavouring to iron out a very difficult situation. 

Mr. Smiru: Mr. Chairman, I rise to recall what happened in the committee 
on the opening day, or on the second day, I think the proposition was by 
way of a motion that the management of the three companies should be 
brought here and requested to go into conference with the representatives of 
the union. Mr. Howe made the suggestion, which was unanimously adopted, 
that they should be brought here—invited here, was the word used—and that 
their evidence should be taken first, and then after they should go into a 
conference, one with the other. I am entirely in agreement with Mr. Gillis 
and Mr. MacInnis up to that point. Nothing has happened since then, 
that I know of, to alter that position. My submission, therefore, is this, 
that we proceed as we then decided to proceed. I realize, in answer to a 
question from one of the members, that Mr. Hilton said he saw no reason why 
he should confer with the two other representatives, but I still go along with 
the Honourable Mr. Howe that after this evidence is taken that Mr. Hilton 
and the others of the management should be requested to go into such a 
conference. Why should they not do so? It was urged by Mr. Hilton that 
their problems were different. Even supposing they are, that is not fatal 
to a conference of that kind. Certainly some things are common. There was 
a difference here and there, but those are minor things compared with the 
general agreement on matters which are common not only to the steel industry 
but to all industry in this country. Someone may say that. we will get no 
further. I doubt very much if the management of any steel company in the 
Dominion of Canada, without a most excellent reason, can refuse the request 
of this committee which is a representative of the parliament of Canada, and 
if they do, then the consequences of public opinion will rest squarely on their 
own shoulders. My suggestion is that we continue with the evidence of the 
management and then we, as a committee, request them to go into conference. 

The Cuamman: May.I interject, Mr. Smith? According to the committee’s 
wish this morning, I asked the Honourable Mr. Justice Roach to be here 
to-morrow morning. On the other hand, I am prepared to ask the steering 
committee to meet at my office to-morrow morning at 10.00, and then we will 
bring up these two questions, namely, to bring the three companies together 
around the same table with the union, and secondly, to bring in two representa- 
tives of both insiders and outsiders of the workers at the Hamilton plant. I 
understand that these are the two questions that will come up before the 
steering committee. 

Mr. Maypank: Mr. Chairman, I agree to some extent with what Mr: Smith 
has said. Our main object has been to get. the parties together. At the same 
time. I do not think you can very well break off in the middle of the evidence 
being given by Mr. Anson. 

Mr. SmirH: I did not say that. 

Mr. Maysanxk: I did not really mean to suggest that Mr. Smith had 
specifically said that, but I thought his expression was that the parties should 
be got together pursuant to a decision already made and that should be done 
almost. immediately. : ; | 
: Mr. Smiru: I said that I specifically agreed with Mr. Howe after we 
had taken the evidence. 

Mr. MayBank: We have desired to hear the evidence of Mr. Justice Roach, 
and likewise, there have been others whose evidence we did not want to hear 
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in front of the committee. It would seem to me at this stage that it would be 
better to get that evidence, the Department of Labour, Mr. Justice Roach 
and Donald Gordon, if you like, but, at any rate, I would not favour making 
a decision right now against having them in. I think it would be well to give 
that a little further consideration and let the steering committee decide at 
what point to break in on the evidence rather than right now to decide to break 
in on the evidence with that idea in mind. Of course, what we could do would 
be to strive to achieve that getting together, and while such negotiations 
are. going on, to continue hearing other evidence here in committee. However 
I feel that representatives of both sides would want to be present when that 
was being done, and it seems to me to be a question of whether to stop the 
proceedings in this committee, or whether we should go on taking evidence 
before effecting that which Mr. Smith has been advocating. I would like to 
give it further consideration. I would like the steering committee to consider 
that. I think Mr. Anson will take all of this afternoon. 

Mr. Smiru: Surely you are wasting time? 

Mr. Mayzanx: I do not think so. Mr. Smith points out that there seems 
to be pretty broad agreement with what the Honourable Mr. Howe said. 


Mr. Smrru: I was not suggesting that the committee cease sitting. I do 
not see why these people could not carry on while we are sitting. They will 
have people holding a watching brief, if I may use a lawyer’s expression, hoping 
that no one thinks I am a lawyer. They have plenty of people to keep track 
of things. 


Hon. Mr. Mrrcueti: I am sure that we al] want to be fair. You cannot 
hear one party without hearing the other. That is elementary. There is a 
question, I think, that we should have some guidance on, and that is the 
evidence as to the War Labour Board and the regional boards that they have 
been slow in their operation. Statements were made that there have been 
delays. I think, in fairness to the people in charge of those responsibilities, that 
they should be heard. It may rise out of the deliberations of this committee 
that the system of appointing commissioners is not a sound one. I do not know 
what Mr. Justice Roach is going to say, but this committee and the country 
should know something of the difficulties that confront men when they are 
appointed. Possibly this committee and the country will appreciate how difficult 
it is to get a man to act as a commissioner. Then, there is the other point, 
and we must not lose sight of that. This committee has some responsibility 
as to the whole question of the economic life of this country. I do not know 
of anyone better than the chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to 
give evidence here. In respect to this $5 a ton increase in steel certain expres- 
sions have been used. I believe in the good, old British way that everybody 
who has been criticized about something they have done should have their day - 
in court. Then this committee and the country will know whether the members 
of this committee, in the light of present day conditions, should amend the 
situation so as to get back to straight collective bargaining. It may be that 
other suggestions might be made. In dealing with this one dispute, we cannot 
forget that whatever decisions this committee makes that they will have profuse 
effect on the economic life of this country. You have disputes in rubber plants; 
you have the railway asking for an increase and you have disputes in automobile 
plants, and I understand that others will follow. Do not let us make any 
decisions with half the story in. Let us face the problem with all the evidence 
in and with no illusions before us. I welcome the appearance of the War 
Labour Board and the commissioner and Mr. Gordon before this committee 
before we give any fundamental decision as to the course we will pursue. 


Mr. SmitH: No one denies what the minister has said. We have all agreed 
that these men should come here, but why should not some people be conferring 
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while we are listening to them here? The committee has only to request them 
to get together. I do not want anyone to think that anyone in this committee 
does not want to hear Mr. Gordon and Mr. Justice Roach. We have got to 
hear Mr. Gordon. He is the man who says that anything over 10 cents an hour 
increase is inflation. Let him come here and tell us why. He is the man we 
have got to have here, but that should not stop a discussion by two sets of 
people. 

| Mr. MclIvor: I think we should refer this to the steering committee, and 
-get on with our business. I would be disappointed if we did not have the 
opportunity of hearing someone from the War Labour Board, and I think Mr. 
Gordon should be here, but leave this matter to the steering committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Carried. 


Clement Anson, recalled: 


The Witness: What I have said this morning about the project of the 
contract at Sydney illustrates what has already been said, that while unions 
have been given a great many privileges, and while they have been assisted in 
a-great many ways in building themselves up, they have not’ accepted the usual 
responsibilities that go with privilege. | 

All of this points to the necessity of some form of employer security at the 
Sydney steel plant far more than it does to the necessity for any more union 
security. The management of the Sydney steel plant has already suggested to 
the commission now sitting on the steel dispute that the findings of that commis- 
sion should contain some recommendation to bind the union to fulfill the obliga- 
tions of any contract it signs and make mandatory the imposition of penalties 
for the breaking of such contract. The application of penalties should not be 
left to the discretion of either management or union, They should be mandatory. 


Several ways of attaining this end might well be suggested, such as:— 

(a) The stoppage of the check-off for union dues for the balance of any 
contract in the event of that contract being broken by the union or 
by any of its members. | 

(b) The imposition of fines on members of the union taking part in any 
stoppage of work or slowdown in violation of the contract. The 
automatic discharge from employment without recourse of any employee 
taking part in stoppage of work or slowdown in violation of the 
contract. 

(c) The requirement of the union to be incorporated so that it can be 
brought under the jurisdiction of the courts and held liable for damages 
arising out of a violation of the contract. 


and perhaps: 
(d) The loss of seniority rights of any employee taking part in the strike 
or slowdown in violation of the contract. 
or perhaps: 
(e) Loss of vacation privileges which he might otherwise enjoy for taking 
part in a strike or slowdown in violation of the contract. 
That completes what I have to say in regard to union security. 


On the question of vacations with pay, the management of the Sydney 
steel plant is not opposed to the principle of vacations with pay. It now gives 
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its employees one week’s vacation with pay, providing they have lived up to 
the agreement with the union covering same, which requires certain attendance 
at work to qualify for such vacation. 

It is presently costing the company $112,000 per year to pay for the one 
week’s vacation now enjoyed by its employees. 

_The present request of the union at the Sydney steel plant is for two 
weeks’ vacation with pay for each individual. To this the company does not 
subscribe. If any industry could afford to grant more than one week’s vacation 
with pay, it is our contention that only employees of long standing employment 
with the company should be entitled to same. 

However, the management is obliged at this time to oppose the granting 
of additional vacations, even to such employees. To do so would add consider- 
ably to the production costs and, inasmuch as the Sydney steel plant is now 
operating at a loss, it fails to see how anybody can recommend anything which 
will add to that loss. So much for vacations with pay. 

With regard to hours of work, groups of unions in Canada are presently 
conducting a concerted drive, whose aim is the establishment of a 40 hour 
working week throughout the country. The United Steelworkers of America 
included this demand in their present dispute at. the Sydney steel plant. 

Back in 1931 it was customary in the steel industry, particularly in those 
operations which must be carried on every day in the week, such as the coke 
plant and blast furnace, for the men to work seven days a week, twelve 
hours a day. In 193] the Sydney steel plant inaugurated the eight hour 
working day, leading the industry in this respect. Shortly thereafter, an 
attempt was made to do away with men working seven days a week. ‘The 
company tried to put in a six day 48 hour working week schedule at the coke 
plant. The company’s action led to the men concerned issuing an ultimatum 
that unless they were permitted to work seven days a week if they so desired, 
they would strike. The attempt to introduce the six day 48 hour working 
week was abandoned. : 

Many employees in the plant do not want to work seven days a week, and 
it has been customary for any such employee to take a day off each week. His 
place is filled by a member of what is known as a “floating crew”. At no time 
did, nor does the company insist a man work seven days a week. 

During the war, with the shortage of rhanpower, it was necessary for many 
men to work considerable overtime, and many of those who were accustomed 
to only working six days a week willingly worked the seventh day. 

In 1942 a Royal Commission under the Honourable Mr. Justice Barlow 
was set up to investigate a dispute between the management of the Sydney 
steel plant and its employees, represented by Local 1064, United Steelworkers 
of America. Before that commission, the union made representations that the 
men on the Sydney steel plan were working too many hours a week, and that 
they should not be called upon to work more than 48 hours a week; that if they 
did so, the company should be penalized by having to pay time and a half for 
such extra time worked. The commission evidently agreed with the union 
because in their finding they stipulated that, if the company did require a man 
to work on the seventh consecutive day, that man should be paid at the rate of 
time and a half. 

Following the settlement of the dispute at that time, the management 
proposed to the union executive that it had the right to insist that no man should 
work more than six days a week, each of eight hours, and that in so far as 
manpower shortage permitted, it proposed to proceed accordingly. The union 
executive emphatically denied the management’s right to institute a six day 
48 hours working week without further increasing wages, which had already been 
increased by 63 cents an hour in the settlement of the dispute. 
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‘On April 3 of this year, with the return to employment of men who had 


served overseas, the company again decided to institute the six day 48 hours 


week. The first move in this direction was made the electrical department, a 
department in which the men employed had shortly before been awarded wage 
increases, and had received retroactive pay for the period back to August 22, 
1942—19 months—amounting to as high as $680. The company insisted on the 
introduction of the six-day working week in this department, with the result 
that the men concerned went on strike and stayed out for three and a half weeks. 


The bulk of the men who took part in this strike were among the higher 
paid classifications, the electrician’s rate being 90 cents an hour, and section 
electricians’ rate being 824 cents an hour. | 

As a result of the directive issued by the fuel controller, requiring shipment 
of increased quantities of coke to the domestic market, it was necessary in June 
to blow out one of the three blast furnaces then operating. This meant a 
reduction in the number of men working in that department. It was proposed 
to the union committee representing that department that the men still to be 
employed should be confined to a six-day 48-hour week and, second, by so doing 
a greater number of men would have been required to carry on operations and 
therefore it would not have been necessary to discharge all the surplus men 
resulting from the shutdown of the furnace. The union committee, presumably 
with the approval of the local union executive, refused to permit the introduction 
of a six-day 49 hours week working schedule. 
| The union, in discussing a shorter working week, has definitely mentioned 
the possibility of increased production to compensate for the reduced hours. 
Unfortunately, our experience proves that this does not come about. For 
instance, the rod mill at Sydney is driven by an electric motor which operates 
at full speed. The billets going through the mill to be converted into rods travel 
one after the other with the shortest possible interval of time between billets, 
and there is no way in which the men of that mill could increase production to 
an extent to anywhere near compensate for the reduction in hours. 


At the blast furnaces the furnace is in blast, producing iron at all times 
excepting for a few minutes at the end of the cast period, six times in 24 hours, 
or during the occasional times the furnace is off for changing tuyeres, etc. Unless. 
there was a reduction in the number of men employed at the furnace as a result 
of shorter working hours, the institution of the shorter working week there could 
not be compensated for by any effort on the men’s part to increase production. 

At the coke oven batteries, ovens are pushed on a time schedule depending 
upon the speed of coking coal. Our ovens, prior to the slowdown which has been 


instituted by the men in recent weeks and which the union has not exercised their 


power to stop, even though they admit that the position is untenable, have been 
operating at their fastest possible coking time. Here again, unless there was a 
reduction in the number of men employed, no possible effort on the part of the 
men could compensate for the reduced working hours. 

The same conditions apply in so many parts of the steel plant that any 
promise on the part of the union that greater production can be obtained 
sufficient to compensate for the additional expense involved, is made without 
adequate knowledge of conditions that exist. The fact remains that reduced 
working hours with increased wage rates to compensate for same will inevitably 
increase costs in proportion to the increased wage rates. 

The union has suggested that dominion purchasing power must be increased, 
and that one way of doing this is to reduce hours of work and give more people 
work and wage rates must be increased at the same time. 

It is respectfully submitted that the only way to achieve shorter working 
hours without adding to the cost of living is to achieve the same production 
in the shorter time worked as was possible in the longer working hours. 
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I will now go on to the question of wages, and this is undoubtedly the most 
important of all factors which have led up to the present interruption of opera- 
tions at the Sydney steel plant. In this connection the union has demanded two 
things :—- 

(1) That the minimum rate to be paid to common labour be 84 cents 

an hour, 


(2) That there be a uniform common labour rate throughout the three 
primary steel producing plants in Canada. 


I propose to deal with the subject of wage rates under these two headings. 

In regard to increased wage rates, the union has demanded that the 
common labour rate at Sydney be increased by 42:1 per cent. The Sydney 
steel plant is not paying sub-standard wages. The minimum rate paid on that 
plant for common labour is 594 cents an hour. This compares with the average 
throughout Canada. 7 

Of the total of some 4,000 odd employees on the steel plant payroll, 16 per 
cent come within this category. | 

The total payroll of the Sydney steel plant in 1945 was $9,234,480, not 
including any salaried employees. The demand of the union would add to the 
payroll some $3,064,852 per annum. | 

The present management has been operating the Sydney steel plant since 
1930. At that time the minimum labour rate was 36 cents per hour and the 
average hourly rate of all employees was 44 cents per hour. The plant gave 
work to a daily force of 2,148. 

In 1945, with 4,253 men employed daily, the minimum common labour 
rate had risen to 594 cents per hour, an increase of over 65 per cent. The} 
average hourly earning rate of all employees had increased by over 72 per cent. 

Using the latest figures available, that is, those of 1944, we find that while 
the Sydney steelworkers had bettered their position over the 14 years elapsing 
between 1930 and 1944 by 704 per cent, the average Canadian worker had 
only increased his wage position by some 374 per cent. 

Now let us examine the cost of living figures as published by the department 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics over the same period. We find that in 1945 
the cost of living index was 1-1 per cent lower than it was in 1930. Thus, 
while the cost of living index shows 1 per cent lower last year compared to 15 
years ago, the Sydney steelworker had increased his hourly earning capacity 
‘by over 70 per cent. 

I have here, Mr. Chairman, some charts which if you care to have us do 
so we will be prepared to submit as exhibits. 

Mr. Rosinette: Oh yes, quite. 


The Wirness: This illustration of figures that I have just given is com- 
paring the average wage rate at Sydney with the average throughout Canada. 

Mr. Rosrnerre: We will put those in as exhibits and arrange to make them 
available to members. 


Exhibit 20—Is the chart of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
Limited showing hourly wage rate increase received by Sydney plant 
employees and wage increases of average major manufacturing em- 
plovees, in graph form. | 

Exhibit 21—Is a graph showing the relationship between the minimum 
base hourly wage rate, average hourly earnings at the Sydney steel 
plant in relation to the cost of living index. 


The Actine CuarrMan (Mr. Maybank): Gentlemen, these exhibits I 
think can be produced all right by the printer but it is possible that it will 
take a little longer to get them out than it would ordinary printing. I suggest 
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to you that it be understood they will go into the record as an appendix to the 
statement by Mr. Anson, but they may not be available at the same time as 
the printed report of his evidence. They are rather simple graphs and should 
not be hard to reproduce. Would that be agreeable? 

Carried. 


Then it is understood that these will be produced in the minutes as an | 
appendix to the statement of Mr. Anson, and committee members will just have 
to be patient with regard to the production of them in the record. ' 

Continue, Mr. Anson. : 


The Witness: Only seven months ago over 1,400 employees of the Sydney 
Steel Plant received special wage increases, as a result of what is known in the 
industry as the “Ley” Report of the National War Labour Board. These 
increases ranged up to 25 cents per hour. That same man who received the 
25 cents increase seven months ago is now demanding an additional 245 cents 
increase. 

Included in that same group were a number of men whose rate before the 
increase was 80 cents an hour but by the award were increased to 90 cents per 
hour, and those same men are demanding an additional 245 cents per hour. In 
other words, those men are asking that the rate of 80 cents per hour, which they 
enjoyed in 1945, be increased by 344 cents more, or 43 per cent. 

All employees of the Sydney Plant during the war years have received 
increases amounting to at least 16 cents per hour. In 1944 the employees of 
the rail mill were given special increases by means of an incentive bonus, which 
has permitted them to add to their earnings from 6 to 8 cents an hour. In other 
words, during the war years these men have enjoyed an increase of over 20 cents 
an hour and they are now demanding a further increase of 244 cents per hour. 

The union’s publicity in connection with the present wage and hour demands 
has been well handled. It has been seen repeatedly in the press of the country 
that the union is asking only for an increase of $2.60 per week, which on the 
face of it perhaps does not sound too exorbitant. That, however, is not what 
the union is asking for, particularly at Sydney. There they are asking that for 
each hour worked the employees’ rate be increased by 245 cents per hour, and 
that increase, on the basis of 48 hours’ work in a week, amounts to $11.76. The 
union’s publicity has made great play of using as a standard what they call an 
average family of man, wife and three children. We respectfully submit that 
the average Canadian family is not that large. As a matter of fact, the average 
- family of the employees of the Sydney Steel Plant totals 3-3 persons. 

The union’s wage demands have been based on their request for a minimum 
yearly earning of $1,750, i.e. $7 a day. 

In normal times replacement of the working force of the Sydney Steel Plant 
comes mainly from the sons of present employees, usually a boy who has just 
finished school. He is totally inexperienced and in all likelihood not fully 
developed yet physically. Yet the industry is now asked to pay that boy $7 
a day. That boy cannot do sufficient work to return to his employer $7 worth 
of labour. 

It is respectfully submitted that there is no economic justification to warrant 
such wage increase as is demanded under threat of strike action. 

If, for increased wages, only the same amount of work is produced, then 
it is axiomatic that the resulting goods will cost more to produce. That cost 
must be passed on to the consumer by means of increased prices, and, if prices 20 
up each time wages are increased, then the employee at the end is no better off 
than he was at the beginning. . 


Ability of the company to pay: 
Notwithstanding all theories to the contrary, it is still a proven fact that 


one cannot, over a period, that no plant can pay out more than it earns. The 


proverb of “The Goose that laid the Golden Egg” is still as true to-day as it was 
69158—3 | , 
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when it was first heard. The Sydney plant can be just as surely wrecked by 
insistence on payment of labour rates in excess of its capacity to pay as it can 
by any other means. 

The financial position of the Sydney Steel Plant is that it is losing money. 
Increased wage rates, without added compensation either by means of increased 
productivity or increased prices for its products, will add to that loss and further 
jeopardize the continuation of the plant: ; 

In 1943, the Sydney Steel Plant was operated at a loss in excess of 
$40,000,000. In 1944, the loss was about $7,000,000; in 1945, the loss was over 
$3,000,000. This year to date operations are being carried on again at a loss. 

It is true that the federal government, during the war years, requiring steel 
as it did for the country’s war effort, partially reimbursed the company for the 
losses sustained and mentioned above. It is possible that the government may 
be prepared to assist in meeting the losses to be sustained this year, but how 
long will the taxpayers stand for the pouring out of millions to support this 
plant? How can increased wage rates be justified under these conditions, 
particularly when the wage rates presently paid are higher than the average paid 
throughout Canadian industry? 

The union has stated that the recent price increase was sufficient to include 
increased wage rates. This is a direct contradiction of the facts. At no time 
was there any understanding between our company and the government or any 
government official that the price increases granted as of April 1, 1946, were 
intended to be followed by wage increases. Those price increases were granted 
as being necessary to partially offset the increase in costs to the company 
throughout the war years, due to wage increases and to the increased cost of raw 
materials and supplies. Those price increases were not even sufficient to cover 
the increased cost resulting therefrom. ! 

Even with the recent price increases in effect, the operations of the Sydnev 
Steel Plant are being carried on at a loss. : 


Umformity of wage rates: 

One of the union’s demands is that there be uniformity in the common 
labour rate throughout the primary steel industry. This brings up a point 
which is of the most vital importance to the Sydney Steel Plant. If that 
plant was compelled to pay the same wage rates as are paid, or might be paid 
by the other primary steel producing plants, the competitive position of the 
Sydney Plant would be made that much more difficult than it always has 
been. If a plant cannot meet competition it cannot get business and if it 
cannot get business the employees of that plant cannot work. . 

The impossibility of introducing uniformity in wage rates throughout the 
plants of the three primary steel producers becomes quite evident upon investi- 
gation of the conditions under which each company operates. Uniformity of 
wage rates could be achieved if other conditions were uniform: that is to 
Save 


1. The raw materials used by each company were identical in chemical 
and physical characteristics. | 


2. The prices paid for materials and supplies used in the production of 
steel were identical. 


3. The equipment used to make steel was identical throughout the three 
plants. 

4. The tons produced per man hour worked were identical in all plants. 

5. The products produced were the same in all cases. ; 


and finally, - 


the products were sold in the same markets and the prices realized for 


the sale of such products were identical in all cases. 


| 
| 
| 
. 
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We propose, in the following to place before this committee information 
to show that none of the above conditions obtain, that, instead, in each case, 
conditions are widely different; that there is absolutely no uniformity in any 
of these factors. We suggest, therefore, that the lack of uniformity and its 
effect on costs at individual plants must inevitably lead to the conclusion 
that there cannot be uniformity in wage rates. ; ; 


“A”, Raw Materials: 

The three principal raw materials used in the manufacture of steel are 
iron ore, coal and limestone. Of these three, the two so vitally important are 
iron ore and coal. 

Other Canadian plants get the bulk of their ore supplies from the Lake 
Superior region. 'Sydney gets its ore from undersea deposits in Newfoundland. 

Other Canadian plants get their coal from the United States. Sydney gets 
its coal from the Cape Breton deposits. 

The chemical and physical characteristics of Both | iron ore and coal used by 
Sydney, as compared to Ontario plants, are so widely different as to make 
comparison nae pap peeio es Eons. 


Iron ore: 

Compared with ores used by other Canadian plants, Wabana ore, used 
by Sydney, suffers from a number of disadvantages. 

Wabana ore has less iron and manganese and more impurities than the 
Lake Superior region ores. The excessive impurities are phosphorus, silica and 
alumina. 

Tron and manganese are the useful elements in ore. On the dry basis, 
Wabana ore contains about 6 per cent less of these elements than do Lake ores. 

Phosphorus cannot be removed in the blast furnace. All of it goes into 

the iron. When this iron is converted into steel in open hearth furnaces, 
the’removal of phosphorus constitutes a major problem, 
; The silica and alumina must be combined with lime in the blast furnace to 
form a slag which can be separated from the iron. The more silica and alumina 
in the ore, the more limestone must be charged with it and the more slag must 
be produced and disposed of. 

Formation of slag and heating it to the proper Mere raaine consumes 
a considerable amount of coke fuel. 

For our normal yearly production of iron, we use amounts of limestone and 
coke greatly in excess of the amounts required to make the same yearly produc- 
tion of iron from Lake ores. 

In round figures, the Sydney blast furnaces have to use about 100 ,000 


tons more limestone per year than they would use if they had the same ores 


as used in other Canadian blast furnaces. This not only means the expenditure 
of money to quarry that limestone, but, inasmuch as it is imported from New- 
foundland, this extra tonnage requires the services of a 10,000 ton ocean going 
vessel, running continuously for two months to deliver that additional quantity 
of limestone. That is not the end of the story. That excess limestone must 
be unloaded, stocked, lifted again, and charged into the furnaces, all requiring 
the use of manpower and equipmegt. We have still not reached the end of 
the additional expense entailed, because, after that limestone has been put 
into the blast furnaces, converted to slag, still more men and still more equip- 
ment are required to remove that slag from the furnaces and dispose of it on 
the slag dump. All this manpower engaged in the quarrying, transportation, 


-and handling of the limestone and slag, the use of the 10,000 ton steamer for 


two months, the capital cost, operating and maintenance cost of all the equip- 
ment entailed, would not be required were Sydney’s raw materials comparable 
in quality with the raw materials used in other Canadian plants. 


69158—33 
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The foregoing remarks apply only to the handicaps under which the blast 
furnaces at Sydney operate, using Wabana ore, as compared to ore used by 
other Canadian plants. At this stage, we are only half-way along the road 
to meeting the problems involved. The iron made from that ore must still 
be converted into steel. 

Tron made from Wabana ore contains over 1-5 per cent phosphorus five to 
ten times that found in iron made from Lake Superior ore. To convert that 
iron into steel in the open hearth furnaces, roughly 98 per cent of that phos- 
phorus must be removed, otherwise the steel made would not meet the 
customers’ specifications. be 

In open hearth furnaces, phosphorus is removed by the use of iron ore and 
lime. Ore supples oxygen, which combines with the phosphorus to form jan 
oxide, which is then seized by lime and held in the form of slag. The more 
phosphorus there is to be removed,jthe more ore and lime are required, and the 
greater the quantity of slag formed. Lime is supplied in two forms, either as 
limestone or as lime made from limestone. Because of our high phosphorus 
iron, the Sydney plant uses over 35,000 tons ‘more limestone per year in its 
open hearth furnaces than it would use if its raw materials: were of comparable 
quality to those of other plants. 

Thus we find that, between the blast furnaces and the open hearth furnaces, 
the Sydney plant’s yearly requirements of limestone are approximately 135,000 
tons in excess of what they would be, using ores available to our competitors. 

This feature can be illustrated in another way, by poiniting out that Sydney 
blast furnaces produce 1600/1800 Ibs. of slag for every ton of iron made, as 
compared to a figure of from 900 to 1100 lbs. at plants using Lake Superior 
ores. : 
The Sydney open hearth furnaces produce about 600 lbs. of slag for every 
ton of steel made, as compared to a figure of about 225 lbs. in pe nite 
Lake Superior ores. 

The production of these vastly excessive quantities of slag, the conversion 
of limestone to form that slag, and to carry out the necessary: reactions, require 
the use of abnormally high quantities of fuel. These will be dealt with under 
the heading of “coal”. Before doing so, however, there is one other factor which 
greatly contributes to operating costs, and which is entirely attributable to the 
high phosphorus content of Wabana ore. 

The removal of phosphorus in the open hearth requires a supply of not only 
limestone but also iron ore, the latter to supply the oxygen necessary to oxidize © 
the phosphorus. Our Wabana ore cannot be used for this purpose because it 
contains far too much phosphorus itself. What is known as a “high grade” 
iron ore, practically free from phosphorus, must be purchased for this purpose. 
Such ore is bought in either Brazil or Sweden and transported over four thou- 
sand miles. The cost. of such ore, delivered Sydney, is very high, and when it 
is realized that some 75,000 tons of such ore is used annually by the Sydney 
open hearth furnaces, one can reach some anata ca of the added expense 
entailed in making steel at Sydney. 

All steel plants use a quantity of high grade ore for open hearth refining 
purposes, but, out of the 75,000 tons that Sydney uses, 30,000 tons of it is used 
solely because of the high phosphorus content of Wabana ore. If.materials of | 
comparable quality to those used by other Canadian plants were available for 
Sydney, the quantity of this high grade ore used would be cut almost in half. 
This ore costs Sydney considerably more than double what it costs upper 
Canadian plants to deliver the types of ore they use for the same purpose mt 
their plants. 


ee 
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Coal 

Coal used at the Sydney plant comes from Cape Breton coal fields. While 
this coal is an excellent fuel for industrial and heating purposes, it is Tess 
suitable coal for metallurgical coke than that used by other Canadian steel 
plants. It is, however, the only Canadian coal available to the Cape Breton 
steel industry and, in spite of its unsuitability, has had to be adapted to the 
manufacture of steel. It contains far too much sulphur; its volatile content is 
too high to make a good grade of blast furnace coke. 

The organization which prepares and issues most of the standard specifica- 
tions for the guidance of manufacturers, buyers and inspectors, in the United 
States, is the American Society for Testing Materials. 

This society issues a specification for coal to be used in making coke. Such 
coal, it declares, should not contain more than 1-30 per cent of sulphur. The 
average American coal for coke contains about 1:00 per cent sulphur. Cape 
Breton coal contains about 3-00 per cent sulphur. 

The ash content, presently over 10 per cent, is also too high. 

In our efforts throughout the years to use Cape Breton coal for metal- 
lurgical purposes, we are put to considerable expense which is not faced by 
operators using American coking coals. Before the coal is used in the coke 
oven batteries, it is washed, the aim being to remove as much of the sulphur 
and of the ash as is economically feasible. This operation alone adds appre- 
ciably to the operating costs of the Sydney Steel Plant. No other steel plant 
in Canada washes its coal. 

Not only is there the expense entailed in the use of manpower and machinery, 
but there is also a very heavy item of expense in the loss entailed in the washing 
process. 

The washing process used is one which separates by gravity the heavier 
pieces of slate and slatey coal from the better coal. The heavier pieces sink 
to the bottom of a stream of water, while the better coal flows on to screens 
or into pits to drain off the water. 

The material lost in washing is made up of three portions: — 

1. Rock and slate. 

2. Pieces of coal which contain slate heavy enough to sink them in the 

stream of wash water. 


3. Very fine coal which is carried off in waste water. 


The third portion is small and fairly uniform and does not depend on the 
-amount of slate in the coal. The first and second portions, however, increase ‘ 
with the amount of slate or ash in the coal as received. 

The washing process can be adjusted to remove a greater or a less amount 
of slate and slatey pieces from the coal. In general, all the free slate is removed 
in the first stage. 

To remove all the slatey coal, however, would mean the loss of too great 
an amount of the better coal in the pieces which are coal with more or less slate 
in them. 

Practically, then, the washing process removes the slate, and, in addition, 
as much of the slatey coal as is warranted by the improvement in the coke made 
from the lower ash coal. 7 

For the first five months of 1946, the coal, as used at the Sydney coke plant, 
has had the following average analysis:— 


OLE Oily Ug pa Wire o eS ora hat ah 0° eee yt ci eRe 3°01 per cent 

OS RR bie Pree DADS oe Saat rc a a 10-11 per cent 
After washing, the analysis has been as follows:— 

ROUEL OUGLE ets seer ores Ne much en aGia teereM eedy SN A, 2-69 per cent 


INES eh As RING Mae aod aI AR A OR A 6-98 per cent 
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The coal that we use, therefore, as received, contains more than twice as 
much sulphur as the American Society for Testing Materials sets as the maximum 
for use in making coke. It has nearly three times as much sulphur as coal used 
in other Canadian plants. 

Even after washing, and the expense entailed therein, our coal still contains 
twice as much sulphur as the maximum desirable, and more than twice that of 
the coal used in other Canadian steel plants. 

In the washing process, during the first five months of this year 8-83 per 
cent of a washing loss was entailed. . 

With our normal yearly consumption of approximately 800,000 tons of slack 
coal for coking, the amount lost in the washing process, over 700,000 tons repre- 
sents a tonnage of coal equal to the total production of slack coal of one of the 
biggest mines in Cape Breton for a period of over three months. 

It is not economically possible thoroughly to dry the coal after washing it. 
The result is that the coal going to the coke ovens contains a great deal more 
moisture than is common to other plants. That moisture must be driven off in 
the coke operations by the application of heat, and that means higher costs. 


Volatile matter in coal: 

Cape Breton coal is what is known as a “high volatile” coal, containing 35 
per cent of volatile matter, as against about 29 per cent in coking coals used 
in other Canadian plants. 

High volatile content has two effects: 

(a) Lower production of coke per ton of coal. 
(6) Poorer quality coke. 


Effect of volatile content on coke production: 

Coal is coked by placing it in a brick oven and heating it until practically 
all the volatile matter is driven off. Obviously, the less volatile matter there 
is in the coal, the more coke is obtained from an oven full, and thus fewer ovens 
are required to produce a given quantity of coke. 

Compared with the coals in general use for coking in other Canadian plants, 
Dominion coal yields less coke per ton of coal used and per oven pushed. It is . 
true that the high volatile content means greater recovery of by-products per 
ton of coal carbonized, but the return from those additional by-products is in- 
sufficient fully to recompense for the lower coke yield. 

This difference in volatile matter means that in a normal year we charge into 
our ovens 45,000 tons of Dominion washed coal in excess of what would be 
required if American coal was used. ' 

In effect, this means that from 100 tons of Cape Breton coal, we get approxi- 
mately 65 tons of coke. From 100 tons of United States coals, as used by our 
competitors, we would get about 72 tons of coke. 

It further means that, whereas we now operate 180 ovens to produce the 
coke needed for our operations, only 166 ovens would be required were we using 
United States coking coals. More ovens in use means more manpower to operate 
them, more capital expenditure to build them, more expense for maintenance; in 
effect, a higher cost of producing coke. 


Effect of volatile content on coke quality: 3 

The commonly accepted measure of strength of coke, as used by the steel . 
industry, is called its “stability factor’. In our coke, the stability factor is 
little more than half that of coke made from United States coking coals. 

As a result of its weakness, or lack of stability, Dominion coke suffers much 
degradation in handling; more important still, in a blast furnace, where it must 
carry the weight of huge quantities of ore and limestone, it breaks up and 
obstructs the passage of the reducing gases. 
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The object of blast furnace operation is to reduce iron from the ore, so that 
anything which obstructs the passage of the required reducing gases always 
lowers the efficiency of the process. 

It is an accepted fact in the steel industry that weak coke reduces blast 
. furnace efficiency. The proof of it is in the pounds of coke required to produce 
a ton of iron. This will be dealt with later on. 


Liffect of high sulphur coke in the blast furnace: 


Coke made from Dominion coal contains more than twice as much sulphur 
as coke used elsewhere in Canadian steel industry. 

In the blast furnace process, all’ materials are charged at the top of the 
furnace. These materials are mainly,.iron ore, limestone, and coke. 

The iron ore is the source of the iron, which it contains in the form of com- 
pounds with oxygen. The process separates or reduces the iron from the oxygen. 

However, separating the iron from the oxygen is not very difficult. The 
biggest problem is to purify the iron, and, most particularly, to keep sulphur 
out of it. Consequently, the more sulphur there is in the materials charged, the 
more difficult the problem of blast furnace operation becomes. 

_The purpose of the limestone, which is charged along with the ore and coke, 
is to provide a slag to hold the impurities, including the sulphur, and prevent 
them from contaminating the iron. 

A slag of a given composition will hold only a given amount of sulphur. 
With twice as much sulphur to handle, we must make a great deal more slag, 
and to do so we must use much more limestone than other Canadian blast 
furnaces. 

To melt and heat this greater amount of slag to the proper temperature 
requires the use of a greater amount of coke fuel. 

Higher sulphur coke compels the use of proportionately greater amounts 
of limestone and coke for making slag. — 


Combined effects of poorer quality raw materials: 


It is difficult in either the blast furnace or the open hearth to separate 
the effects on the process resulting from the use of high sulphur, high volatile 
Cape Breton coals, and low iron content, high silica, high phosphorus Wabana 
ore. It is not at all difficult, however, to those having any familiarity with the 
industry, to recognize the combined effects. 

In the production of iron at the blast furnaces, the net result is that for 
every gross ton of iron made, we use approximately 2,300 lbs. of coke to 
produce that iron. In plants using Lake Superior ores and United States 
coals, the coke used per ton of iron made will be found to average under 
2) 000 Ibs. 

In the April issue of the “Iron and Steel Engineer”, there is an article 
by T. J. Ess, called the “Modern Blast Furnace”. In that article is included 
a table showing the net tons of iron per day which blast furnaces of different 
hearth diameters should produce. It shows that a furnace of 18 feet diameter 
should produce 700 tons per day, and one of 20 feet diameter should 
produce 840 tons per day. We have two furnaces which come within 
the ranges of hearth diameter quoted. The average daily production from those 
furnaces, using the raw materials available to the Sydney plant is approximately 
500 tons per day; or, in other words, about two-thirds of what they would 
produce using United States ores and coals. 

It is pertinent to mention here that one of these blast furnaces, in particular, 
is modern in every respect. It was constructed in 1943 by the foremost firm 
of Blast Furnace engineers in the United States, and has all the modern improve- 
ments that were known to the blast furnace industry up to that time. 

In discussing this feature of our operations, it is common for us to say 
that to produce the quantity of iron required to operate the Sydney plant at 


‘ 
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full capacity, we blow three blast furnaces. If ore and coals of similar quality 

to that used by our competitors were available to Sydney, two only of these 

furnaces would be required. i 

The net result of lower production per furnace and higher consumption 
of coal means greater cost of iron produced. The story, however, does not - 
end here. As already stated, the iron produced contains nearly ten times as 
much phosphorus as iron produced by our competitors. We have already 
explained what this means in the way of the use of extra limestone in the 
open hearth furnaces, converting that iron into steel, the excessive production 
of slag in the process. That extra slag compels the use of additional fuel, 
first, because it requires heat to melt the materials to form the slag, and 
second, the extra thick blanket of slag floating on the steel makes it more 
dificult to drive the heat down through the slag into the steel. We estimate 
that the extra fuel alone, required on account of this condition, is some 59,000 - 
tons per year for capacity production. 

The bath of an open hearth furnace will hold a given quantity of molten 
material. If an excessive proportion of that total quantity of molten material 
is slag, the net result ‘is a lower quantity of steel. In other words, the furnaces 
which we operate in our No. 2 hearth shop, designed to give us heats of steel 
of 100 tons nominal capacity, would, if using the better raw materials used in 
other Canadian plants, be capable of melting and tapping heats nearer to 150 tons. 

Not only is capacity of the furnace reduced but the time required to make a 
heat of steel is extended, due entirely to the quality of the raw materials. 
Whereas our 100-ton furnaces make heats of steel in approximately ten to 
fourteen hours, those same furnaces, using raw materials as used in upper Canada, 
would make heats in nine to ten hours. Each furnace requires at least the 
same number of men to operate. The net result is less tons per hour, less tons per 
man hour worked, greater capital cost, increased maintenance cost, and finally 
higher production costs. 

One of the most prominent coal and coke consultants in the United States, 
Mr. W. T. Brown, who, for the past two years has been directing an intensive 
research campaign into our peculiar coke making problem, made a report to the 
Royal Commission on coal, and in that report, says:— hae 

To my knowledge, there is no other steel making plant in the United 
States or Canada producing iron and steel from such poor quality coke 
and poor quality iron ore. 

And, again, 

I have called the attention of the Royal Commission to the inferior 
quality of the principal raw materials used for the production of iron 
and steel; namely, coke and iron ore, because these metallurgical prob- 
lems extend directly back to the use of coal from the Sydney coal field. ~ 
The Dosco operators are all familiar with these unusual problems, but 
the general public has no conception of what is involved when an industry 
has to face such problems as I have encountered here, and I wish to 
say that in my years of experience I know of no other steel plant that 
has both poor quality and high sulphur blast furnace coke and poor 
quality high silica and high phosphorus iron ore. 

In my opinion, much credit should be given to Dosco management 
and operators, who, over the many years that the Sydney plant has been 
in operation, have been able to develop metallurgical processes for the 
production of iron and steel from two such poor quality raw materials. 

Again, after commenting on the extensive research program being conducted 

In connection with coke production. 


The coke will never equal the quality of coke produced by other 
coke plants in the U.S. and Canada. 
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One regrets the lengthy explanation required to set out the peculiarities of 
operations at Sydney, but it is not possible to properly explain this picture 
fully without going to such length. To those familiar with the operations of 
the steel industry, it is.a recognized fact that the Sydney steel plant faces 
complex metallurgical problems, the like of which are not encountered elsewhere 
on the continent. In fact, we do not know of any plant in the world which 
faces the highly involved ‘problem of making steel from raw materials which 
contain such abnormally high percentages of both sulphur and phosphorus. 


“B”—Prices of materials and supplies: 


All coal used at the Sydney Steel Plant comes from the Cape Breton Mines, 
but close proximity to these mines does not mean that the company enjoys 
any advantage over its competitors by way of cheaper coal. This coal is 
mined up to three miles out under the Atlantic Ocean. The tons per man 
mined averages less than half that of the United States coal industry. Costs 
are proportionately higher. 

Sydney blast furnace ore comes from Newfoundland, this likewise does 
not mean that Sydney enjoys any advantage in price over its competitors. That 
ore is mined 24 miles under the sea, as compared to the great open pit mines 
of the Lake Superior range, and the cost of production is far greater. The 
cost of ocean transportation is very much ere than the cost of lake 
transportation. 

Thus, for the two principal raw materials, iron ore and coal, the Sydney 
plant has no advantage in regard to price, and as already explained, is at a 
distinct disadvantage in regard to quality. 

Limestone, the third of the three principal raw materials, comes to Sydney 
from Newfoundland. There again its cost has to absorb high ocean transporta- 
tion cost, as compared to low lake steamer transportation. The cost of limestone 
delivered at Sydney is much higher than limestone delivered to lake points. 

When we come to consider miscellaneous materials, gf which millions of 
dollars worth are used each year, we find that Sydney is at a disadvantage. 
Many of these materials come from either Upper Canada or the U.S. Sydney 
must pay a long freight haulage from the point of origin to Sydney. Generally 
speaking, those materials, cost Sydney more than they do our competitors. 

Central Canada is the principal steel consuming area of Canada. It 
consequently produces the major tonnage of steel scrap that is available to the 
industry. Sydney must purchase scrap in that district, and points ever farther 
west, because there is very little scrap producing industry in the Maritimes. 
The cost of transporting such scrap to Sydney, as compared to the cost of 
transportation to other steel producing plants, is high and means that scrap 
at Sydney costs more than it does to our competitors. 


“C” Equipment: 

The equipment used in making steel at Sydney must naturally be different 
from that used in other Canadian plants, due to the type of raw materials 
which it has to use. 

For instance, no other Canadian steel plant washes its coal. The Sydney 
plant has a large coal washing plant. 

The type of ore used in the blast furnace requires, the operation of a crushing, 
screening and sintering plant; another piece of equipment that is not common 
to all of the three primary steel producers. 

The open hearth furnaces at Sydney are all of the tilting design, made 
necessary on account of the fact that some part of the excessive quantity of 
slag used must be poured off during the processing of the heat. This type of © 
furnace is not found at other Canadian steel plants. 
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Sydney has finishing mills which are different in character and produce 
different products to that in either one or both of the other primary steel — 


producers. 

Sydney is not adjacent to an abundant supply of low cost hydro power. 
It must generate its own power and does so in a very modern plant. Such 
a plant is not common to all the primary steel producers. To produce this 
power we use gases from the blast furnace which would otherwise be available 
for other heating purposes and for which we must now purchase coal. 

It is not proposed to go into detail to show all the differences in equipment 
used, as the foregoing is perhaps sufficient to indicate that there is certainly 
no uniformity in the equipment used in the various plants. 


“D”—Production per Man Hour Worked: { 

The information already given in regard to the quality of materials shows 
that our coke ovens, blast furnaces and open hearth furnacessproduce during any 
given time a smaller quantity of product than do furnaces working on Lake 
Superior ores and U.S. coals. Due to excessive slag production conditions, more 
man power is required to operate our furnaces and dispose of slag. The net 
result is a lower output per man employed. 

' Perhaps the easiest way to illustrate this condition is to refer to the steel 
plant of the Steel Company of Canada at Hamilton, producing as it does over 
a million tons of steel ingots per year, with a total labour force of less than 5,000 
men. 

The Sydney Steel plant products less than 600,000 tons of ingots per year 
and employs almost as many men. 

Apart from the natural lower output per man hour occasioned by the inferior 
quality of our raw materials, there are several outstanding instances of too many 
men per job which contributes to our lower labour efficiency. The most notice- 
able of these is the labour force of the coke oven batteries, where, due to union 
pressure throughout the war years, we have been forced to employ two men for 
every job, one working while the other rests. The management recognizes and 
has always provided for the necessity of having some “spell hands” on some of 
these jobs. The coke oven battery situation has gone too far and, with other 
cases, not so glaring, must be corrected before plant operations resume following 
this strike. 


“E”—Products: 

The products produced by each of the three primary steel producers in some 
respects are similar, and in others, widely different. . 

Sydney does not produce foundry pig iron—it cannot because of the nature 
of its raw materials. Both the other primary steel plants do produce this grade 
of iron. ‘ 

Sydney produces a considerable tonnage of forging ingots, particularly those 
of large size, up to 60 tons, which are not produced by our competitors. 

Sydney produces a large tonnage of steel to be forged into railway car 
axles. One of our competitors does not produce this type of steel and the other 
one only at rare intervals. On the other hand, our competitors produce many 
types of steel for the automobile industry, which we do not produce. ! 

Sydney produces rails, as does Algoma, but the Steel Company of Canada 
does not. 

At the Sydney plant a portion of its production is produced directly into wire 
and wire products. At least one of our competitors is not in this field at all. 

One could go on for a considerable length listing the differences in products, 
but perhaps the foregoing is sufficient to indicate that there is absolutely no 
uniformity in this respect. : 
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“F”’__Prices Realized for sale of Products: 

Under this heading we come to a very important feature, and one which 
of necessity. must have an intimate bearing upon any decision which has to do 
with wages which can be paid in any industry. 

In selling its products in the Canadian market, the Sydney steel plant does — 
not realize as high a price per ton as does its competitors. 

Its position is favourable in regard to the Maritime provinces’ market, but 
unfortunately the volume of business available in that market is relatively small, 
and in itself, forms only a very small proportion of the total volume required 
to keep the Sydney plant operating. There are no large industrial steel consum- 
ing centres in the Maritime provinces. : 

The same thing can be said of western Canada. Here again there are no 
large manufacturing areas which consume steel in any appreciable volume. 

It is recognized that the principal steel consuming market in Canada extends 
approximately from Montreal in the east to as far west as Windsor, Ontario. 
The centre of this market, from a volume point of view, is in the vicinity of 
Toronto. If the Sydney plant is to share in this business, and. if it is to continue 
operating, it must do so, it is immediately faced with two distinct disadvantages. 

Our principal competitors, situated as they are, one in the very heart of this 
market and the other on the immediate outskirts, are able to deliver goods to the 
customer with very little time lost in transportation from the point of production 
to that of consumption. In many instances, delivery is made direct by truck. 
On the other hand, to reach this same customer, the Sydney plant has to ship 
entirely by rail or water, or a combination of both, and at the best requires four 
or five days, but more usually from five to ten days, for transportation. In 
order to place business with the Sydney plant, a customer must order further in 
advance of his requirements than if he were. to purchase elsewhere. In cases 
where a manufacturer gets .an order requiring very quick delivery, he often can- 
not wait the time required to get steel from Sydney, and his business goes to 
our competitors. 

The second disadvantage in respect to supplying steel to this market is 
that to reach it the Sydney plant is faced with the cost of freight for a rail haul 
which averages over one thousand miles. To get business at all, the Sydney 
plant must meet competitive prices. Once having got business at those prices, 
the freight charges from Sydney to the point of delivery must be absorbed. 

To illustrate this more clearly, an example might be taken of the comparative 
returns on business secured in Toronto, already mentioned as being approximately 
the centre of the principal Canadian market. 

Taking the rail freight rates paid by our chief competitor on products 
shipped to Toronto as the basis, shipments from Sydney to Toronto have to pay 
the following amount per ton in excess of that base:— 


Ruger 3 Jus, Package CAs ae eA Pe Rae $4.20 per gross ton 
VSR HES at otek pes See aN me AIS alah Poet: 6.49 per gross ton 
Nails and wire products ..,......... 9.40 per gross ton 


Thus, on shipments of products by rail to Toronto, the Sydney plant 
realizes $4.20 to $9.40 per gross ton less, at the point of production, than does 
its chief competitor. A similar condition applies in respect to shipments to other 
points in the central Canadian market. 

It is true that the Sydney steel plant is more favourably situated in respect 
to export markets. Unfortunately, however, shipments to those markets must 
compete with steel produced in countries where rates of wages and standard 
of living are lower than those prevailing in Sydney. 

It is true that there is some uniformity in regard to prices realized for the 
sale of products, but unfortunately, that uniformity is a uniformly lower 
price for Sydney than for our competitors. | 
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The foregoing clearly demonstrates that there is no uniformity in respect 
to factors entering into the production of steel, This company submits that 
until uniformity in operations and their attendant incidents has been achieved 
in all units of the productive steel industry, there can be no uniformity in wage 
scale throughout the industry. 


Conclusion: 


The Sydney steel plant is operating at a loss. 

The present demands of the union for increased wages, shorter working 
week, and additional vacations with pay, would add to the yearly wage bill of 
the Sydney steel plant over $3,000,000. In the light of these conditions, how 
can the management of that plant grant any part of the present demands 
of the union? 

After giving due consideration to all the facts governing operations at 
Sydney, we submit that there can be no justification for increasing wage rates, 
shortening working hours, or the granting of any demands which will further 
add to the cost of operations. 

In connection with union security, the past and present record of the 
association of the United Steelworkers of America with the Sydney plant clearly 
show the necessity for some form of employer security at that plant. 


The establishment of uniformity in wage rates throughout the three 


primary producing plants of Canada can only work to the disadvantage of the 
Sydney steel plant and so to the employees of that plant. The Sydney steel 
plant, on account of the complex and peculiar metallurgical processes which it 
faces in making steel from the raw materials which are available to it, and on 
account of the freight charges which it must absorb to deliver its finished 
materials into the Canadian domestic market, cannot afford to pay the same wage 
rates as are paid by other Canadian primary steel producers. To insist that it 
pay the same scale of wages could only add to the difficult competitive position 
that plant always has faced, and still faces. In the long run, such a policy would 
mean less business available to that plant and therefore less work for the men 
employed thereon.” 


By Mr. Robinette: 
Q. Mr. Anson, I want to direct some questions to you on the problem of 
union security at this plant. I observe from your evidence that the local was 
first recognized in June of 1937. Is that correct?—A. Yes. | 


_Q. And that was shortly after the coming into force of the Nova Scotia - 


Trade Unions’ Act—A. That is correct. 

Q. And prior to the creation or coming into force of the Trade Unions’ 
Act, what legal obligation rested on your company to recognize the union or 
bargain with them, if you did not wish to do so?—A. The organization of the 
union in Sydney was not started until either November or December of 1936. 
Recognition of it took place not less than-six months after the first attempt to 
organize. 

@. So you say you had no request from this particular union to bargain 
with it before a period of six months prior to the coming into force of this 
Act?—A. No. 

Q. Then what do you say?—A. I beg your pardon. For a period of six 
months prior to it, there was no trade union there. ; 

Q. For a period of six months prior to it there was no trade union there; 
then the union organized and was presumably under the provisions of this 
statute?—A. That is right. 

Q. Then you entered into a Collective Bargaining Agreement?—A. We 
recognized the union as representing a majority choice of our employees. 
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~Mr. Smiru: I am sorry but I cannot hear your answer. 


The Witness: We recognized union 1064 as representing the majority 
choice of: our employees. : 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. 1 notice that the Collective Bargaining Agreement in force at the 

moment contains a voluntary check-off clause. That, again, I suggest to you, 
is a statutory obligation in Nova Scotia upon your company by virtue of the 
~provisions of the Trades Unions’ Act—A. That is correct. 

Q. Yes. Now, generally speaking, how have you found the voluntary 
check-off to work, from the company’s standpoint?—A. Oh, it means a little 
bit of extra work and extra expense, but that is all. 

Q. And it causes no great difficulty; you have no complaint about that?— 
A. No, none at all. 

_ Mr. Rostnerre: I would like to file as an exhibit a copy of the Nova 
Scotia statute because the committee might like to study its provisions and 
make some recommendation. It will be exhibit No. 23. | 

_ Mr. Smrru: You are merely filing it. It does not need to become a part 
of the record. 


Mr. Rosrnettre: No, I am filing it just for the information of the committee. 


By Mr. Robinette: 


Q. Then, Mr. Anson, you apparently complained that the union has not 
kept its bargain with you. I suggest to you that the union might be in a better 
position to keep its bargain with you if it had a higher degree of union security 
or if it could properly discipline its members-—A. I am afraid I cannot 
contribute to that point of view. The union, I think, has about 90 per cent of 
‘the employees of our Sydney plant who are eligible for membership as members. 
We have found that during the period of our contract, the trouble we have had 
has been caused by union members. I do not recall any particular instance of 
where we have had any slow-down or stoppage which was caused by non- 
members. 

Q. Take, for example, the slow-down that you described. 1 understand 
that the union admitted to you that the men who caused that slow-down were 
in the wrong and that they could not do anything about it because they could 
not discipline their members. What do you say to that?—A. That is correct, 

Q. I mean, the unions acknowledged that the men who caused the slow- 
down were wrong.—A. That is correct. | 
—. Q. Yes, and this complaint was, at the same time, as I understand it, that 
they were ineffective to cure that position because they could not discipline 
their members. Is that correct?—A. I believe so. 

Q. I suggest, for your consideration, that if your plan had a union 
membership provision whereby every member of the union must remain a 
member of the union for a definite period, and the union might subject him to 
discipline, then that might control the situation. What are your feelings about 

 that?--A. I fail to see it. I do not see that it would give the union any 
more power than it now has. In connection with the coke oven slow-down, 
for instance, I asked the national director of the union if he would support me 
fT fired the man concerned. He replied to the effect that it was perfectly 
within my rights to fire them. I said, Can you get other members of your 
union to fulfil the duties performed by those men? And he very reluctantly 
admitted that he would be unable to do so. We wanted to fire them and I 
think the union wanted them fired, but they could not be fired. Now, if the 
union members to-day would not come and take the place of those men if they 
were fired, what difference would it make whether they had maintained member- 


ship or union shop or what have you. : 
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(. You mean that there was no one available there to replace those men? 
—A. There is somebody there to do it if they will do it; but they will not do 
it, if there is a group out on strike or a group fired for a cause like that. 

Q. You have obviously, from your testimony, not enjoyed good relations 
with the union, which is a fairly strong local. Have you considered, as a 
solution of that problem, the-adoption of the formula which was suggested by 
Mr. Justice Rand? Are you familiar with it?—A. I am. 3 

Q. The formula would afford your company some protection in the form 
of penalties—A. I think my answer is in the record now. I suggested that 
union-employer security now requires some form of penalties along that line, 
or something similar to the Rand formula. 

Q. Assuming that is so, unquestionably, it also involves deductions from 
the payroll of whatver the union dues are, deductions from the pay of every 
employee, whether or not he be a member of the union. Have you any 
objection to that?—A. Well, what I stated in my presentation would not, 

Q. As far as union security goes, it strikes me that the solution of that 
problem in your particular plant is pretty close to the adoption of that Rand 
formula.—A. Well, what I stated in my presentation. 

@. Would not, as far as union security goes—it strikes me that the solution 


of the problem in your particular plant is pretty close to the adoption of the 


Rand formula?—A. Within 10 per cent. 

Q. Within 10 per cent; that is not going to worry you very much, it is, 
because the union has already indicated more or less, that it would be prepared 
to accept the Rand formula in your company; and you.are not far off on that, 


are you?—A. I have not heard the union say that they would, not in negotiations | 


with us. 

Q. If I were to tell you—or let us assume that they would—would your 
company be prepared to accept the Rand formula to solve the problem of union 
security at Dosco?—A. If the company, if Dosco can get something in the 
agreement which will impose adequate penalties and make them mandatory on 
the part of the union or its members, in case the contract is broken, we would 
have no particular objection, then, to a clause such as one maintaining member- 
ship, looking at it from a general point of view. We still do not believe in the 
company’s signing away the rights of the individual at the plant. 

Q. Mr. Justice Rand proposes this penalty. Would this be sufficient: — 


In addition to any other action which the company may hereunder or 
otherwise lawfully take, any employee participating in an unauthorized 
strike or other concerted cessation of work not called by the union shall 
be liable to a fine of $3 a day for every day’s absence from work and to 
loss of one year’s seniority for every continuous absence for a calendar 
week or part thereof. 


That is a pretty stiff penalty. What do you say?—A. I think I would make the 
first part of the penalty that he be discharged from his duties, if the company 
so desired. ‘ 

Q. You would add some other clause?—A. I suggest making the first part 
of the penalty that he be discharged from employment if the company so desires ; 
but if the company does not desire to exercise that right, then the imposition of 
such penalties as the Rand formula provides. 

Q. What the committee desires to do is to settle this problem and I suggest 
your company should very carefully consider the adoption of the Rand formula. 
I say that to you merely as a suggestion—A. We are carefully considering it, 
and if we can ever get anywhere, on a common basis in this present dispute, I 
do not think there will be much difficulty in coming to an agreement. 

Q. Have you ever got to a common basis in any dispute except by solving 
one problem at a time? Here is a chance to solve this problem—A. May I 
suggest that this never came into the dispute between the employer and employee 
until a few weeks ago. 
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Mr. Brauporn: Is that because there is a certain work arrangement? 
Mr. SmitH: Will you speak louder, please, Mr. Beaudoin’? 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 


Q. Is that because there is a certain work arrangement between the union 
and the company whereby employees are advised to become a member of a 
bargaining union?—A. No, there is no such an arrangement. We do not take 
any part in a man’s desire or non-desire to join the steel union. We do not 
know who are the members of the union except that we had cards presented for 
the check-off. That is all the communication we have. 

Q. I asked you that question, because in the evidence submitted to this 
committee by Mr. Millard, the question was put by Mr. Robinette: What about 
the maintenance of membership at either Algoma or Dosco? And the answer 
was this: It is almost an unwritten law that there is a working arrangement on 
these things and that the employees are advised to become members of the 
bargaining union. There is no provision in the agreement for maintaining 
membership? I gathered that the understanding of the union was that the 
relationship was good between the union and the company and that there was 
--a certain working arrangement whereby the employees were advised to become 
members of the bargaining union. Is that a fact?—-A. We do not advise our 
employees to become members or not to become members. It is none of our 
business. ~- 


By Mr. Robinette: 

—Q. I have had copies for the committee run off from the Labour Gazette 
containing the views of Mr. Justice Rand. I think they might be of interest to 
the committee. One other point, Mr. Anson. I do not know whether I got you 
correctly, but I think you said that someone had told you during the slow-down 
that the workmen would not provide coal for Ontario and Quebec?—-A. My 
remarks were that some such statement had been made before Mr. Justice Roach 
during one of the hearings by one of the union officials. 

Q. Were you there?—A. I was. 

Q. Who stated it?—A. The president of local union 1064. 

Q. What is the name of the president of the local union 1064’?—A. Corbett. 

Q. You heard what said?—A. I did. 

Q. Was it said in heat?—A. He did not, as I recall it, appear to be heated 
particularly. 

Q. What exactly did he say?—A. I cannot exactly recall it. 

Q. I mean, what was the substance of it?—A. The discussion was centring 
on or about this strike, during a sitting of the commission, and he mentioned 
that the union had tried to get the men to go back to work to better production, 
but the men felt that Quebec and Ontario had not been too much concerned 
. about using Nova Scotia coal and coke in normal times, and that these men felt 
now that perhaps they should not be too concerned about what Quebec and 
Ontario wanted now. It was something to that effect. 

Q. That is the substance of the discussion?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that was said by the president of the local union?—A. That 1s right. 


o By Mn Gils: 

Q. Before we leave that point, and in reference to the witness’ remarks, 
is not Mr. Corbett expressing that as his personal opinion?—A. I think that 
‘Mr. Corbett expressed it as being the views of some of the men concerned 
in the slow-down. 

Q. I understood from Mr. Robinette’s question or answer that Mr. Corbett 
expressed that as an opinion of the president of the organization.—A. I do not 
think so for one minute. 
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Q. I am advised that what he did say was that this was one of the 
excuses offered by the men in continuing that slow-down, and was not a personal 
opinion.—A. I do not think he had that opinion. 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. Would you_ say that it was the official view of the local?—A. Not for 
one instant, because I know in that case the union did make a lot of effort 
to get the men to abandon the slow-down. 

Q. Let me pass on to vacations.—A. You mentioned a few minutes ago that 
our relations with the union were most unsatisfactory or some words to that 
effect. | 

Q. I judged from your testimony that it did not keep your contract.— 
A. That is the phase of our relations which is unsatisfactory. 

Q. But outside of that?—A. Otherwise our relations with them—I would 
say we are reasonably well satisfied with our relations with them. 

Q. So it is only with reference to what you contend, concerning breaches 
of the Collective Bargaining Agreement, that you say the relations have been 
unpleasant?—-A. That is correct. 

(. Otherwise they have been very satisfactory?—A. Otherwise the union 
executives co-operated with us for the good of the plant; but in regard to 
getting them to live up to the contract, we do not seem to have made any 
headway. 


Q. Apparently they are sincerely trying. If your relations are good, it — 


may be a matter of inability to discipline their members. Possibly the solution 
of the Rand formula may solve it.—A. It may. ~ 

Q. Now, coming to vacations with pay, what is the picture at the present 
time? You state that they have one week’s vacation with pay if the agree- 
ment 1s complied with. How many years’ service do they have to have with the 
company before they get their vacation of one week with pay?—A. To enjoy 
a vacation this year, they have to have been in our employ all of last year. 

Q. In order to enjoy a vacation in 1946?—-A. They must have entered 
employment not later than January 1, 1945. 
(). And you say that in your opinion employees of longer standing are 
entitled to more than that?—A. I would say that we would be favourably 
inclined towards granting it if we were financially able to do so. 

Q. At the present time, the only vacations is the one week, after being 
there a year?—A. That is correct. | 

Q. No special vacation is given to long term employees?—A. No. 

Q. What period of time had you in mind when you suggested that you 


were willing to give additional vacations to an employee of long standing?— 


A. I would say at least five years in the employment of the company. 

Q. At least five years. As I understand your evidence you’say that you 
cannot do that without increasing the existing losses?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Then as far as hours of work are concerned, to summarize the position at 
the moment, how many hours a week does a man in the plant work to-day? 
—A. If he so desires, 48 hours a week. Some of them who desire to work more 
may work 56. But we do not ask any man to work more than 48 hours a week 
except in cases of emergency. ‘ 

(. Would there be a sufficiently available labour force in Sydney to supply 
the additional help that would be required if the hours were reduced to 40 as 
suggested by the union?—A. I would say so, yes. 

(. Which means so far as hours of work are concerned that it is merely a 
matter of increased cost. I mean, there is nothing in the labour situation or in 
the nature of the operation which prevents you from working forty-eight hours 
a week or longer than forty-eight hours a week?—A. I would say it cannot be 
done immediately. | | 
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Q. Oh, I realize that—A. Because there are not sufficient men trained in 
the categories of operations to change over immediately from what we are doing 
now to something different. Then again, I do not see how a forty-four hour work 
week could possibly applied to the steel industry. 

Q. Is that because of the continuous nature of the operation?—A. Yes. 
QQ. While a forty hour week might apply?—A. A. forty hour week might be 

simpler to apply than a forty-four. Forty-four hours a week means five eight 
hour shifts and a four hour shift, whereas forty-eight hours means six eight hour 
shifts and is very simple to apply. 

Q. Again, the adoption of any reduction in the hours of work would 
necessarily increase labour costs?—A. Oh, very much so. 

Q. Then as far as your wage rates are concerned did your company make 
any offer to the union during the course of the negotiations as to increased wages? 
—A. We told the union prior to the appointment of the Roach commission, and 
in our submission to the commission we gave our financial position, and as a 
result of that condition we were unable to make any offer of increased’ wages. 

Q. So in so far as the company is concerned it made no offer to increase 
wages, but indicated its financial inability to do so?—A. That 1s correct. | 

Q. So it gets down in your case to the fact that this particular plant operates 
at a loss. You take the position that you cannot afford, obviously, to pay any 
more. That is your position?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Then you indicated that the loss at the Sydney plant in 1945 was 
~ $3,000,000, and in 1944, $7,000,000. I think it would be interesting to know as 
accurately as you’ can give them the details of any subsidy arrangement with 
the dominion government of any other government which enabled you to carry 
on and survive continuous annual operating losses——A. The two arrangements 
negotiated with the government in 1945—the total subsidy given to the Sydney 
Steel plant is an offset against those losses—was $3,096,935. 

Q. That was in 1945?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is the arrangement with the government that they will pay whatever 
your losses are?—A. No. 

Q. Would you explain to the committee what arrangement you have? 
—A. The arrangement we had in 1943 was that the government would pay the 
difference in cost between the freighting of raw materials in 1943 as against 
what it cost to freight those same raw materials in 1939. 

Q. Yes, is that the Dominion government?—A. The Dominion government. 
That was modified somewhat during the ensuing years with certain materials 
being excluded, and finally it boiled down to three items, Wabana ore, limestone 
and one other. = 

Mr. Homurtu: In other words, the subsidy dropped every year. 

The Wirness: Yes, in 1948 it was practically $10,000,000, and it dropped. 
down to $3,096,000. 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. I notice that you have there before you a pencil memorandum covering 
the losses and subsidies from 1939 to 1945. Would you have those typed out so 
that we could have them entered on the record?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Ropinetre: That seems to indicate what the position was. 

Mr. Crouu: Have him read it and we can take it down. 


By Mr. Robinette: . 
Q. Yes, will you do that please?—A. In 1939 the Sydney steel plant earned 
a profit of $135,000. In 1940 the profits were $393,000. 
Mr. Crotu: What was your subsidy in those years? 
69158—4 
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The Witness: None at all. In 1945 we had a loss of $1,297,000, and: the 
subsidy during that year was $1,810,000; in 1942 we had a loss of $3,897,000, 
and the subsidy was $3,534,000; in 1943 we had a loss in operation of $10,819,000, 
and the subsidy was $9,672,000; in 1944 we had a loss of $6,625,000 and the 
subsidy was $5,815 000; and in 1945 we had a loss of $3,061 000, and the 
subsidy was $3, 096, 000. 


By Mr. Case: 

Q. May I ask a question? When you are talking about losses is that 
operating loss?—-A. That is loss before bond interest. 

Q. Is there no provision for dividend on capital at all?—-A. Up to this year 
no dividend was paid on common stock. 

Q. Who absorbs the loss each year? How do you manage to take care of 
that?—A. That goes into the accounts of the Sydney steel plant—they are 
combined with the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation as a whole. 

Q. Is that a subsidiary?—A. It is not a subsidiary, 1t is a wholly owned 
unit. 

Q. And they have to make up your losses?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. In other words, regarding the Sydney steel plant as a separate unit, it 
operates at an operating loss?—A. That is right. 

@. The operating losses are covered in some years by the amounts of the 
subsidy that you have received from the dominion government?—A. The amount 
of the subsidy received is not only predicated on the Sydney steel plant losses 
but also—I cannot give you the details because I am not completely familiar 


with it—but also there is something in that agreement which has something to 


do with the earnings of the corporation as a whole. 

Q. Does the Sydney steel plant sell its products to any of its related 
companies, or to any subsidiary at prices more than market?—A. It sells its 
products directly to distributors as well as to its own subsidiary plants. 

Q. I realize that—A. The price is set for the sale of products to subsidiary 
plants who buy our steel; that is, the subsidiary plants who convert that steel into 
something else and at the start of the war it was based on the then market 
price for steel and has been adjusted upwards since in accordance with whatever 
has been authorized by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

(. Well then, as far as the Sydney steel plant is concerned, have you with 
you a balance sheet and operating statement for the years that you have given 
us subsidy figures for, or, could you provide us with’ them?—A. I haven’t got 
them with me but we can ‘wet such a statement duly certificated by our auditors. 

(). What we want to get at—I don’t want to suspect that this particular 
unit is selling its goods at an under-valuation to create an artificial loss—A. No. 
Perhaps I can clear that up for you. 

Q. I wish you would—A. What I meant when I said that these prices 
were set to subsidiary companies on the-basis of the market price, they are 
not exactly the same as the regular selling price to outside customers, because 
in selling to our subsidiary plants we do not have to have salesmen on the 
road or undertake the usual selling expense; and, moreover, the tonnages re- 
ceived from these subsidiary companies would also indicate volume permitting 
us to schedule our mills in the most economical way and in setting the price 
we took such things into account. Now then, I come to your last question. I 
can answer that perhaps in this way: the actual price at which we sell our 
products to subsidiaries really does not enter the picture at-all because the 
combined steel operation of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation throughout 
the same period shows that they also operated at a financial loss. 
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Q. Well now, so far as your-own operation is concerned, you might tell us 
now does it show any outstanding debts in the form of bonds, mortgage or other- 
wise?—A. There was no set-up in the Sydney plant of that nature. The Sydney 
steel plant is one operating part of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation. 
The entire share capital and bond issue of the corporation covers its operation. 


By Mr. Smith: : 
Q. May I just review one question at this point? In arriving at the operating 
losses of which you have told us that the plant has sustained, have you taken 
into account depreciation?—A. Depreciation has been taken in. 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. I did not understand the answer to the last question. Is the Sydney 
Steel Plant division of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation a separate 
corporation?—A. No. 

— Q. In other words that is just the name used to describe one operating 
unit of DOSCO.—A. That is true. 

Q. So. I ask you for the balance sheet and operating statement, can you 
give us the balance, sheet of the unit as well as DOSCO as a whole?—A. We can 
give you an audited statement of the financial position of the eoaney Steel 
Plant in each one of these years. 

Q. Yes—A. We can give you the published balance sheet of the corporation 
too. 

Q. I wish you would produce that if you can, please. 

Mr. BuackKmore: It would be well to call the attention of the witness to the 
fact that he nods his head. The reporter cannot hear the nod of a head. Also, 
may I suggest that you speak a little more loudly? 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. Then as far as the losses which are not covered by subsidies are con- 
cerned, they go into the general consolidated balance sheet of DOSCO?—A. That 
is correct, yes. 

Mr. MclIvor: If you did not get these subsidies would you be able to carry on? 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q@. I have a question to ask you, if without the subsidy you have been 
obtaining from the Dominion government, you would be able to continue operat- 
ing the Sydney Steel Company?—A. Personally, I do not see how it could have 
been operated. without. 

Q@. Then, to summarize your position as I see it from your. evidence, the 
wage problem is one in which the company necessarily has to remain neutral. 
It is a matter between the government and the union, is that a fair way of 
putting it? Or would I be unfair in putting it to you in that way?—A. I say 
we cannot remain neutral because we cannot be sure how long the government 
is going to subscribe to these losses. 

Q. Yes—A. We have got to take the position that some day we are going 
‘to be called upon to operate that industry on our own feet. 

_ Q. If you ever are it won’t last very long—A. Well, it lasted before the war 
when we didn’t get any subsidies. If we get back to proper operating conditions 
we can do it again. 

Mr. Rosinetr: That is rather interesting. 

Mr. Crouu: Would you explain that. 

Mr. Homutu: I wanted to ask if they have any term agreement with the 
government with regard to subsidies. 
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The Witness: Not a long term. 

Mr. Rostnerre: Did you say a firm agreement? 

Mr. Homutu: No, a term agreement, one year, two years, five years. 

The Witness: We had an agreement— ; 

The Cuairman: Order, please. I would suggest to the witness that for the 
convenience of the committee he produce certified copies of the contracts 
themselves, if there are such contracts entered into between his company and 
the government. | 

The Wirness: I do not think there is any signed contract. I think we 
have some letters on file. We will provide you with whatever we have. 


By Mr. Robinette: : 


Q. You said in answer to me a moment ago that you thought you could 
carry on if you got back to post-war conditions without assistance from the 
Dominion government in the form of a subsidy—A. I said we had carried 
on prior to the war and we should be able to carry on if conditions get back 
to somewhat nearer normal. 

Q. As I understood it you said you had carried on without a Dominion 
subsidy ?—A. That is correct. : 

Q. How many years is it since this plant started?—-A. The plant started in 
1900. The Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation took over the operation in 1930. 

Q. And from 1930 to 1939, taking that figure, was the plant operated at a 
profit in any of those years?—A. Yes. 

Q. In all of those years?—A. No. : 

Q. Could you get us the figures on that, if you don’t mind; as to the profits 
earned by the division during the period from 1930 to 1939 when there was 
no government subsidy? That would be easy to get, would it not?—A. I do 
not know just how far back we could go. Perhaps we can get the whole thing. 
I have it here for two years prior. 

Mr. Smiru: Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt? I see it is almost five-thirty 
and I presume we will be adjourning. This has been a rather long presentation 
and I wonder if it would not be possible for us to have copies made of the brief 
so that we may have it before us to-morrow for purposes of cross-examination. 
I have tried to make notes as the witness has been going along but it is really 
rather hard to follow. I wonder if we could not be provided copies of the 
brief he has presented. 

The Witness: I would say that it would be absolutely impossible for me 
to get it out for you by morning, particularly in view of the fact that I haven't 
sot my own staff with me, and no equipment with which to do it; and I have 
no King’s Printer on whom I can call. 

Mr. Smiru: Perhaps the chairman of the committee could arrange to 
have it done. I for one would like to have a copy of your brief before me. 
I realize that it might not be possible to have it printed in time for us to-morrow, 
but it might be possible to have copies made in some other way. Would you 
arrange to have that done, Mr. Chairman? 7 

The CuarrMan: I will do my very best to get in touch with the Speaker 
of the House and find out what may be possible with respect to having Mr. 
Anson’s brief mimeographed for to-morrow morning. I will find out if it is 
feasible to have it done to-night. ; 

Mr. Smita: We know you will do your best to do it. It is a pretty hard 
thing to do. I am not blaming anybody at all. 

The CuarrmMan: I understand that as a matter of convenience members 
would like to have copies of Mr. Anson’s evidence before them before examin- 
ing him. He has made a rather lengthy statement and I understand that 
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many members would like to read it before cross-examining the witness. The 
only suggestion I can offer is that we postpone the cross-examination of the 
witness (Mr. Anson) until to-morrow afternoon, and in the meantime I think 
it will be possible to arrange for us to have copies of the minutes of the printed 
‘evidence. It might even be bettter if we have him stand down until the day 
after to-morrow. If it is agreeable to the committee we can do that, and 
to-morrow morning we could hear the Honourable Mr. Justice Roach, who I 
understand the committee is anxious to hear. After that we will have the 
officials of the Department of Labour, then we also have to hear Mr. Donald 
Gordon. I believe we have four or five witnesses for to-morrow, so we can 
hear them, and then have Mr. Anson return to the stand the day after to-morrow 
when we have the printed evidence before us. That is my suggestion. Is that 
agreeable to the committee? 

Carried. 


We will adjourn until to-morrow morning at 11.30. 


The committee adjourned at 5.30 o’clock p.m. to meet again to-morrow, 
Thursday, July 25, at 11.80 o’clock a.m. 
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Tuurspay, 25th July, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Black (Cumberland) , Blackmore, Case, Charlton, Cote (Verdun), Croll, Dechene, 
_ Gauthier (Nipissing), Gillis, Gibson (Comox-Albernt) , Gingues, Homuth, Johns- 

ton, Lalonde, Lapalme, Lockhart, Merritt, MacInnis, MelIvor, Mitchell, Moore, 
Ross (Hamilton East), Sinclair (Vancouver North), Skey, Smith (Calgary 
West), Viau. 


In attendance: Messrs. Robinette and Lieff, Committee Counsel. 


Mr. MacInnis protested against a statement, published in the Toronto 
Globe and Mail of this day attributed to Mr. Hilton, President of the Steel 
Company of Canada, relevant to the work of this Committee. 


The Honourable Mr. Justice W. D. Roach was called. He read an Interim 
Report, dated 16th July, 1946, made by him to the Minister of Labour in con- 
nection with an investigation of the dispute between three steel companies and 
the employees thereof. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock p.m., until 3.30 o’clock p.m., 
this day. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, 
presided. . 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Black (Cumberland) , Blackmore, Case, Charlton, Cote (Verdun), Croll, Gauthier 
(Nipissing) , Gillis, Gibson (Comox-Alberni) , Gingues, Homuth, Howe, Johnston, 
_ Lalonde, Lapalme, Merritt, MacInnis, MclIvor, Mitchell, Moore, Ross (Hamilton 
_ Hast), Sinclair (Vancouver North), Skey, Viau. 


In attendance: Messrs. Robinette and Lieff, Committee Counsel. 


The Honourable Mr. Justice W. D. Roach was recalled and examined with 
respect to the Interim Report read this morning. 


The witness retired. 


Mr. Donald Gordon, Chairman, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, Ottawa, 
Ont., was called and sworn. He made a statement regarding the stabilization 
of price ceilings. 


The Committee adjourned at 6 p.m. until Friday, July 26, at 11.30 a.m. 


JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovusrt or CoMMONS, 
July 25, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met this day at 11.30 
o'clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Lalonde, presided. 

‘The CuatrMan: Order. I would invite Mr. Justice Roach to take the 
stand. | 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, before you call a witness I want to rise 
on a question of privilege with respect to a matter which I think is of import- 
ance to this committee. I have in my hand a copy of the Globe and Maul of 
Thursday, July 25—that is to-day—and there is a statement here by Mr. 
Hilton, president of the Steel Company of Canada, on his return to Hamilton 
after appearing before this committee. In view of certain things that happened 
in Hamilton today I think that statement is significant, because it indicates that 
Mr. Hilton. if he can help it, is not going to allow this committee to do anything 
to settle this dispute. 

The Cuarrman: I understand that the honourable gentleman is speaking to 
a question of privilege? 

Mr. MacInnis: I am speaking to a question of privilege affecting the com- 
mittee. Quoting from this statement purporting to have been made by Mr. 
Hilton on his return to Hamilton, it says: 


“T ean’t see that they (the committee) made any progress toward a 
settlement of the steel dispute”, the steel magnate told a press conference. 
“And if they are undertaking to settle all labour disputes in Canada they 

_ have undertaken a difficult job—a job that could be done to better advan- 
tage by the parties concerned.” | 
Emphatic on no check-off 

Reiterating his determination not to agree to union demands for a 
check-off, and emphasizing that a 10-cent wage increase is so far as his 
company will go on wage demands, Mr. Hilton also said: 

The only way for the parliamentary committee on Industrial 
Relations to derive a clear picture of the current steel strike at the 
besieged Hamilton works of Steel Company of Canada is for its 
members to make a visit to the plant, and speak to the men inside. 
Asked what Stelco’s policy would be if the government were 

to agree that the union’s demands for a raise increase of 194 cents an 
hour, and the 40-hour week, were justified, Mr. Hilton said: “We will 
have to cross that bridge when we come to it; the situation would have 
to be determined on its merits.” 


I think so far as Mr. Hilton is concerned it should be up to this committee 
to decide in its own way how to get a clear picture of the strike, or of the 
dispute. 

And now, in Hamilton this morning, 153 city police cleared the pickets 
away half a block or so from the plant in order to allow a C.N.R. train to pass 
through, and the only thing that avoided a clash was the refusal of the C.N.R. 
employees to move the train. I say that coupled with Mr. Hilton’s statement, is 
clear proof that Mr. Hilton is going to bring this issue to a head before this com- 
mittee has time to act. 
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The Cuairman: I will invite the Honourable Mr. Justice Roach to present 
his report. , 


Hon. Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, Commissioner in the steel strike, called: | 


By Mr. Robinette: 


Q. Sir, you are the Honourable Mr. Justice Roach of the Court of Appeal of. 
Ontario?—A. That is right. 

Q. And I understand you were appointed a commissioner to investigate the 
steel strike at Sault Ste. Marie, Hamilton, and Sydney, Nova Scotia, is that 
correct?—A. Not exactly. 

Q. You correct me then—A,. When I came into the picture there was not 
yet a strike. 

Q. Quite so; to settle the labour dispute?—A. That is right. 

Q. And would you give the committee your experience in settling labour 
difficulties prior to your intervention in the steel situation? —A. Well, I have 
been requested by the Department of Labour on perhaps fifteen to twenty 
occasions to preside as chairman on various conciliation boards as a result 
of disputes between management and labour. I took my turn when the Ontario 
Labour Court was functioning. My first experience as chairman of a concilia- 
tion board was in the early years of the war as a result of the dispute at the 
Kingston Shipbuilding Company’s plant at Kingston; I think my last, prior 
to this experience, was as chairman of a conciliation board at International 
Nickel at the end of May of this year. 

Q. Now, in connection with the particular dispute with which we are con- 
cerned here, the steel matter, did you carry on an investigation, and did you 
ultimately make an interim report to the Deputy Minister of Labour?—A. I 
carried on commencing on June 14, having received my commission on June 
13, and I carried on and gave a record of the dates that I met with interested 
parties, each of which is contained in the interim report which I submitted to 
the Minister of Labour under date of July 16. 

Q. And you have that interim report here?—A. I have. : 

Q. I suggest for the consideration of the committee the most convenient 
way to put the matter would be for you to read the report to the committee. 
—A. I see that they have mimeographed copies. I have no objection to 
reading it. ; 


INTERIM REPORT 


In the matter of the appointment of an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
under Order in Council P.C. 4020 of June 6, 1941, as amended, to investi- 
gate and report upon a dispute concerning increased wage rates, a 40-hour 
week, increased vacations with pay and other matters usually covered in 
collective agreements, between the Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ontario; the Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, Sault Ste. 
Marve, Ontario; and the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited, 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, on the one hand, and the United Steel Workers of 
America representing the employees of the aforesaid companies. 


To: The Honourable The Minister of Labour, 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO. 

I feel that. in the circumstances which have developed within the last few 
days I should submit to you the following interim report. 

Your order establishing this commission requires that I shall report to you 
not later than thirty days after the date of the commission or such longer 
period as may be authorized, by you. For reasons that will hereinafter appear, 
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na even this interim report could not have been earlier submitted, and I request 

the necessary extension of time to cover this interim report and such further 

interim reports and/or final report as I may find it necessary from time to 

~ time to submit. 

be Pursuant to the authority vested in me by the commission, I deemed it 
my first duty to attempt a conciliation between the parties on the matters which 
were in dispute, and secondly, failing such conciliation, to make recommenda- 
tions which would be justified by the facts as ascertained by me in the course 
of my investigations. 

Very early in the course of the discharge of my duties pursuant to that 
commission, it appeared to me that it was very doubtful that I would be able 
to bring about an agreement between the parties by conciliatory action. There- 
fore, while directing my efforts primarily towards conciliation, I attempted 
from day to day in my discussions and interviews with the parties to obtain 

such statistical and other information as would enable me to make a report 
and recommendations that would be meritorious. 

On June 14 and 15 I held long discussions with Mr. C. H. Millard, National 
Director of the United Steel Workers of America, and obtained from him 
information both as to the current dispute and the circumstances out of which 
it arose. Much of what he then told me and much of what will be hereinafter 
contained is already quite familiar to you, but I deem it advisable to include 

 #t in this interim report so that this report may be intelligible to others who 
~ may not have similar knowledge. 
Mr. Millard outlined to me what were the objectives of the union and in 
here restating them I am pretty much using Mr. Millard’s own words. 

In October, 1944, the union in its annual policy-making conference, in 
view of the then existing cost of living and the expectation of some increases 
in that figure, decided that it would be necessary to have in the immediate 
post-war period an annual minimum income of $1,750 to provide a health and 
decency standard of living for Canadian workers in the steel industry. It was 

also decided at that time that as soon as manpower was available and in order 
to avoid unemployment, that hours of work should be reduced from the 48-hour 
standard work week which then prevailed to a 40-hour standard and an imposi- 
tion of overtime in order to ensure that the 40-hour standard would be worked 
and as many people employed in the steel industry as possible. 

It was also decided that modern industry required an annual two weeks’ 
vacation with pay in order to protect the health of those employed. 

It was further decided that the steel industry in Canada should be 
designated as a “national industry” and that the government of Canada be 
requested to assist in the establishment of a steel industry council composed of 
representatives of the Union, the companies and the government. 

The objectives of the union were accordingly stated by Mr. Millard to be 
as follows:— 


1. A minimum weekly wage of $33.60; 

2. A 40 hour week with overtime after 40 hours; 

3. Two weeks vacation with pay; 

4, Union Security; 

5. The establishment of a tripod-type industry council. 


REAcTION oF CoMPANIES TO UNION’s DemMANpSs, AS ReporTEeD BY Mr. MILLARD 


For brevity sake, I will hereinafter refer to The Steel Company of Canada, 
Limited as “Stelco”, the Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited as “Algoma”’ and 
the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited as “Dosco”’. 
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1. STELCO 


Discussions with this company had been held with Mr. Gillies, its general — 
manager. This company offered two weeks vacation with pay after ten years 
service; an increase of 53 cents per hour, thereby bringing the basic rate up to. 
70 cents and resulting in a minimum weekly wage of $33.60 for a 48 hour week : 
it declined to reduce the work week from 48 to 40 hours for three reasons— 


(a) That there was a lack of trained personnel in the available labour 
market for many of the steel-making operations; 

(6) That there was a present necessity for capacity production; 

(c) That a reduction from 48 to 40 hours was not feasible in any branch 
of continuous operation in the steel industry. . 


2. ALGOMA 


Discussions with this company had been held with Mr. Fogo, its Vice- 
President. This company did not desire to set any pattern with respect to wages 
and hours until Stelco had made its decision with respect to the same; that in 
any event, the production program of this company was uncertain due to fuel 
supplies and shipping and that until its-production program was clear, it was not 
in a position to make any offer with respect to wages and hours. This company 
opposed the reduction in the weekly work hours for the same reasons put 
forward by Stelco. As to vacations with pay, there is a collective bargaining 
agreement between the union and this company dated the 23rd day of April, 
1946, which provides for vacations with pay to all employees having a continuous 
service with the company of 15 years or more. 


3. Dosco 


Negotiations with this company had taken place with Mr. Anson, the general 
- manager of the steel division of Doseo. While he had expressed sympathy — 
with the entire program as set out by the union, his company was not in a 
position to alter the weekly work hours for reasons substantially as stated by 
Stelco; that it was not in a position to offer any increases in wages because 
the company was, in fact, losing money and had been for some time in receipt 
of subsidies from the federal government. As to vacation with pay, the workers 
in the steel industry at Sydney have a one week’s vacation plan with pay 
after one year’s service. 

The question of union security at both Algoma and Dosco was not an 
urgent matter because the union is strong at both those plants but the question 
of union security at Steleo was burning and contentious. A board of conciliation 
had been established earlier this year at Stelco as a result of disputes which 
included union security and at the request of the chairman of that board, His 
Honour Judge Miller, the Local Registrar of the Supreme Court had conducted 
an inqury as to the number of employees then in good standing in the union 
and had reported that there were less than 50 per cent of the employees in the 
bargaining unit who were union members. 


MEETINGS WITH REPRESENTATIVES OF EacH ComMPpANyY 
STELCO 


On, June 18, I met with Mr. Gillies, Works Manager of Steleo, and Mr. 
Gordon Munnoch, K.C., counsel for the company. Mr. Munnoch, on behalf 
of his client, stated that, Stelco had resolved not to participate in any hearings 
before me. Specifically he stated that the company was opposed to any joint 
inquiry or discussions in which the three companies would be treated as a 
group; further, that Stelco was opposed to discussions between the union and 
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the individual companies before the same commission. Put in other words, 
~ Steleo on that date objected and refused to enter into any discussions with me 


either, 


(a) Insofar as those discussions would relate to Stelco and its employees, or 
(b) Insofar as those discussions might relate to problems between all the 
companies and their respective employees. 


Subsequently and as a result of further discussions with Mr. Munnoch, 
Stelco finally agreed to one preliminary joint meeting between the representatives 
of the three companies and the union but made it plain that by so doing, it 
was not retreating from its position that the three companies could not and 
should not be treated as a group. Such joint meeting was subsequently held 
and I will make furher reference to it later. 


DOSCO 


On June 18 I met with Mr. Lionel Forsyth, K.C. Counsel for Dosco. He 
then indicated to me the attitude of Dosco as it was later developed; that it 
could not be treated similarly to Steleo or Algoma for many reasons to which I 
will also refer when herein reporting on my later interviews with the represe- 
sentatives of Dosco and the union. 


ALGOMA 
On June 20 I met with Mr. Fogo of Algoma and Mr. Gordon McMillen, 


K.C. Counsel for the company. They confirmed Mr. Millard’s report to’ me 


with respect to the attitude of this company with respect to certain objectives 


of the union and pointed out that an agreement had been consummated and | 


executed in April of this year covering all matters usually covered by a collective 
bargaining agreement and that the only matters not thereby covered were rates 


of pay and hours of work. It is of importance that this agreement as executed 


contains a no-strike clause. Subsequent to the execution of that agreement 
there had been discussions between the company and the union with respect to 
basic wage rates and hours of work but while those discussions were in progress, 
certain abnormal conditions developed that in the view of the company pre- 


‘vented it from concluding any discussions at that time with respect to hours of 


work and rates of pay. Those abnormal conditions were as follows:— 


(a) The soft coal strike in the United States; 

(b) the strike in the ore mines in the United States; and 

(c) The dispute between the Seamen’s Union and the operators of lake 
vessels, both Canadian and American. 


The importance of those abnormal conditions will be appreciated when it 
is remembered that Algoma gets its coal from mines in West Virginia. which are 


either owned by the company or by a wholly or partially owned subsidiary; 


that there was a controller in charge of the coal mining industry in the United 
States and that as a result of a program put into operation by him, indeed 
Algoma was not getting coal from its own mine. Algoma has its own ore 
deposits north of Sault Ste. Marie but purchases iron ore from the United 
States to mix with its own ore. 

On May 31 Mr. Fogo had written Mr. Millard pointing out that while the 
soft coal strike in the United States had been ended and the strike in the mines 
in the United States from which Algoma got its ore had been settled, the 
company did not then know the price it would be required to pay for either 
coal or ore; that in the meantime the seamen’s strike had occurred and the 
question of water transportation was then in a very unsettled condition. With 
respect to hours of work and rates of pay, he said this: — 
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However this does not mean that negotiations are ended and although 
we have said to you frankly that we cannot adopt the 40 hour week 
proposal, we anticipate being able to make some suggestion regarding | 
wages as soon as our operating prospect is more clearly defined. 


Mr. Fogo and Mr. McMillen emphatically stated that Algoma was opposed 
to the idea of the steel industry being treated as a “national industry” and 
alleged that there were certain conditions applicable to Algoma that did not 
apply to the other two companies. ‘They were as follows:— 


(a) That management-labour relations between Algoma and its employees 
had been generally good but that according to reports, similar relations 
at Steleo were bad; : 

(6) The cost of living at Sault Ste. Marie was said to be less than at 
Hamilton; 


(c) Stelco had a more advantageous position with respect to its domestic 
markets than had Algoma; 

(d) The type of products differs. Algoma produces pig iron, ingot steel 
and rolling mill products, billets and structural shapes and has here- 
tofore specialized in the production of rails. Steleo produces many 
fabricated products not produced by Algoma; 

(e) Algoma, which has no fabricating plants, ships considerable steel slabs 
to Stelco which fabricates them; 


(f) The wage structure at Algoma would of necessity differ to Stelco’s 
because of classifications of employment due to different types of 
equipment; 

(g) Dosco has not only a basic steel industry at Sydney and Trenton but 
also owns and operates many subsidiary companies which are fabricat- 
ing and dealing in secondary steel products such as nails, nuts and 
bolts, wire, bridge material, etc. 


On June 21 I had a lengthy interview with Mr. Milliard and Mr. E. B. 
Jolliffe, K.C., counsel for the union, at which time I pointed out to them that 
in view of the information which by that time I had obtained from each of 
the companies, it was not practicable to carry on joint discussions between the 
three companies and the union; that I proposed to have at least a preliminary 
joint meeting and thereafter separate meetings between each of the companies 
and the union. Mr. Millard at that time made it very plain that the union 
would not be satisfied unless there was uniformity in all the agreements to be 
entered into between each of the companies and the union. He complained 
that separate meetings would consume more time than the union was willing 
should be consumed: and make oblique references to strikes. I stated to Mr. 
Millard and Mr. Jolliffe that as I then viewed the problem, it was too big a 
problem to solve at a joint meeting between the union and all the companies 
and that such an approach was definitely impracticable and that I felt it 
would be impossible for me either to bring about reconciliation of opposing 
views at such joint meetings or to get such information at such joint meetings 
as would enable me to make an intelligible and satisfactory report to you. 


First Joint Mretine 


On June 28 I met with representatives of the union and representatives 
of each of the companies at the City of Toronto. The union was represented 
by Mr. C. H. Millard, National Director, Mr. William Mahoney, National 
Representative of the union stationed at Sault Ste. Marie; Mr. L. Sefton, 
International Representative of the union stationed at Hamilton, Mr. W. C. 
Kidd, Research Director and Mr. E. B. Jolliffe, K.C., Counsel. 
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Stelco was represented by Mr. Gordon Munnoch, K.C. Algoma was repre- 
sented by Mr. Fogo, vice-president, Mr. L. H. Derrer, general manager and 
Mr. D. S. Holbrook, executive assistant. Dosco was represented by Mr. C. B. 
Laing, vice-president and Mr. C. M. Anson, general manager. 

That meeting was not productive of any definite results, each of the com- 
panies taking the position which they previously had stated to me that they 
were opposed to the steel industry being treated as a “national industry” and 
that there were problems affecting each company not applicable to the others. 
Mr. Millard again made it abundantly plain that the union would not be satis- 
fied unless the agreements between the union and each of the companies were 
uniform with respect to hours of work, rates of pay, general working conditions 
and union security. : 

Many matters were discussed and explored but no good purpose would be 
served by reviewing them here. They were further discussed and explored at 
separate meetings to which I will later make reference. 

I finally directed that the union submit a brief covering its demands on 
each company rather than on the companies as a group. The union had with 
it at the meeting a brief treating the companies as a group and I requested that 


: — in order that I might get on with the inquiry that the union make the necessary 


amendments to its brief so that there would be a separate brief with respect 
to each of the companies instead of to the companies as a group. This the 
union agreed to do and to mail such briefs to each of the companies forthwith. 
I directed that each of the companies file a reply by July 9 and notified Algoma 
and the union that I would meet with them at Sault Ste. Marie on July 10. 

Subsequently, in order to meet the union’s objection with respect to the 
time which was being consumed, I called a 


Mertine WitH ALGOMA AT SAULT STE. MARIE on JULY 4. 


The union was represented by Messrs. Millard, Sefton, Mahoney, Kidd 
and Jolliffe, hereinbefore referred to and Mr. F. Waye, International Repre- 
sentative stationed at Sydney. The representatives of the Local Union No. 
2251 were present. They were Mr. John Barker, President, Mr. John Ferris, 
Vice-President, Mr. Arnold Upper, Financial Secretary and Mr. William Dunn, 
Treasurer. The company was represented by Messrs. Fogo, Derrer, Holbrook, 
and McMiuillen. 

Since the only issues open at Algoma were hours of work and rates of pay, 


‘the meeting launched at once into a discussion of those issues. They are 


presently approximately 3,500 employees in the bargaining unit at Algoma and 


of these it is said that 3,492 are members of the union. Quite apart from the 


alleged impracticability of that part of the industry which consists of a contin- 
uous operation operating on a 40-hour week rather than on a 48-hour week, it 
was stated by the company that even if it were practicable, it would require 
the employment by the company of from 600 to 800 more employees and that 


_ they were not available. The company pointed out that it was under direction 


from the Fuel Controller of Canada to step up very materially its production 
of coke on account of the present and impending fuel shortage in Canada; that 


such an order had, for the time being, thrown the production program of. the 


company temporarily out of joint, and that accordingly, it was most difficult, 


if not impossible, to determine what increase in the basic wage rate the com- 
pany would be in a position to pay having regard to its economic position and 
its earnings for the next twelve-month period. Quite apart from the ability of 
the company to pay, the union insisted that the increased cost of living made 
it imperative that the basic wage rate should be increased. To my mind it was 
beyond question that, having regard to the increased cost of living, the basic 
wage rate would have to be increased. Various indices which are supposed to 


reflect the rise in the cost of living were referred to and that whole problem was 
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discussed at great length. At the beginning of the discussions the union insisted - 
on an increase of 194 cents to the basic wage rate and a 40-hour week. As a 
result of those discussions I think the representatives of the union became con- 
vinced, if they did not previously know, that an immediate change-over from 
a 48-hour week to a 40-hour week, or anything less than 48 was impossible, 
even if manpower was available. , 

The union then altered its demands and proposed an increase of 15 cents 
per hour for a standard work week of 44 hours, and that, notwithstanding such 
standard, the men would work during the first six months’ a 48-hour week and in 
the second six months’ period a 44-hour week with overtime thereafter. This 
offer was contingent upon similar rates and similar hours of work being included 
in any agreement with each of the other two companies. 

The company then took the position that, while it was both willing and 
anxious to reach an agreement with its employees represented by their collective 
bargaining agent, it was not concerned with any agreement between either of 
the other companies and their respective employees. If there should happen to 
be uniformity it would be accidental, rather than by design. The negotiations 
then almost broke down by reason of a disclosure that The Locals of all three 
companies had, in effect, delegated all their powers to the internationl officers 
and Directors of United Steel Workers of America. 

I.regarded this disclosure as of the greatest possible importance in view of 
oblique references, which, by this time, became more frequent, with respect 
to strikes. Accordingly, with preciseness which would not permit of any mis- 
understanding, I obtained from the representatives of the union the following 
statement: . 

1. Local No. 2251 of the United Steelworkers had vested in a national 
advisory committee certain authority namely, to negotiate a settlement of the 
dispute between the United Steelworkers of America and the steel industry in 
Canada with respect to national standards of 


(a) Hours of work; 

(b) Wages; 

(c) Union security; 

(d) Vacations with pay. 


This so-called delegation of authority was the result of a ballot submitted to 
the members of the local on April 19, 1946. | 


THE BALLOT 


Are you in favour of authorizing our international officers and 
directors to take whatever steps may be necessary, including strike action, 
to secure the implementation of the national wage and hours demands of 
our union? 


It is said that 3,401 members of the bargaining unit voted on that ballot, of 
whom 3,202 voted “yes” and 189 voted “no”, and 10 ballots were spoiled. 
2. If Algoma agreed to the union’s demands in their entirety with respect to 


(a) Hours of work; 

(b) Wages; 

(c) Union security; 

(d) Vacations with pay, 


the negotiating committee (that means the national negotiating committee, and 
not the local) would meet with the other members of the national advisory 
committee and the acceptance by Algoma would be placed before the national 
advisory committee for its consideration, and that committee would make a 
recommendation to the local, either to consummate an agreement on that basis 


See a % ye 
; i 
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or reject it. At that stage the Local would act and if the local should approve 


an agreement on that basis, the agreement would be executed no matter what 
might happen at Stelco or Dosco. 

3. If Algoma, instead of agreeing to the entire demands of the union should 
make any other proposal to the negotiating committee, then, if, an the opinion 
of that negotiating committee such proposal was reasonable, that negotiating 
committee would consult with the national advisory committee and the national 
‘advisory committee would decide whether or not such proposal was in fact. 
reasonable. If the national advisory committe should decide that such proposal 
was reasonable, it would be recommended to the local and if the local should 
approve, then an agreement on that basis would be consummated. 

If the negotiating committee should decide that such proposal was not 
reasonable, it would report its-decision in that respect to the national advisory 
committee, and if the national advisory committee also thought it was_not 
reasonable, that was the end of it. The proposal would never reach the 
members of the local unless through some medium other than the union. 

I pointed out to the representatives of the union at that stage that in my 
opinion the foregoing was the very antithesis of democracy, and in reply, the 
representatives of the union pointed out this, namely, that under the constitution 
of the union, if any ten members of the local should decide that such proposal 
submitted by the company was reasonable and they wished to adopt it, they 
could demand that a meeting of the local he held so that such proposal could be 
considered by the members at large. 

I finally persuaded the company to make an offer as an evidence of its 
good faith. 


ALGoMA’S OFFER 


An increase of -08 cents per hour in the basic wage rate and across the board, 
thereby bringing the basic rate up to 725 cents an hour, for a 48 hour week. 


Tur RESULT 
MINIMUM EARNINGS 


New minimum weekly earnings (This will apply to only 17 per cent of 


the total employees) ...... GE re ein ae nds eae Sera teat Po 34 80 
Former minimum weekly earnings ......-.. see e cece eee ee cence 30: 96 
MT ee a ine re tgraisiea ntesaat al Gide pik wales gh calle nye SMC ewnlel $ 3 84 

That is 74-7 per cent above the 1939-40 rate of -413 cents. 

Annual minimum earnings at new rate ........ eee eee eee eee eee $1,809 60 
Prasat Canmitial + CATING Fes yite sg avein we bisceisic nce oie, ccmto sere Sy 0 6 0 eave ie 46 1,609 00 
Ener eases: Von oe oe eee cry ee Biel igi Sipe ASE CE anh MON ARE Site ei ae te $ 200 60 
1939-40 ‘annual MINIMUM CATMING Voie re Sb et wlete he eee e ees $1,035 82 
ereicrisia Wal. Lo Ort we Mae cet cre die ay Hinder we pisiaucls fuels ys (annually) 773 78 


Weekly . Rate Earnings 
A OSOOE reer we i teepvie ele) Cates eore ehes 554 $ 26 64 
ES ROTLTAL niente Oidsd os. ofa ie ee ny Somalia's 84 40 32 
PRG DOSE wits oon oaks wrbuelvie Simla os eesiardle 92 44 16 
TCR CASE eect tsa Te tae CAS ol aie Gigs area ass $ 3 84 above present or 65-7% 
above 1939-40 rate. 
Yearly 
POR OsAU eee rete Res CA ate steele ep eletirela mate aie $1,385 28 
WOH CULEAT etre oe VauideT ine steals STING tm Oe hal eaars wielalbty tee 2,096 64 
PTH REC cs oe Gs welt te ie leks oi auac are teins! Wig ai eee foeare oe Soe 6 2,296 32 
THeren ete ee es a Mee yo $ 199 68 above present 


It is said (I have not computed it as yet) that this increase would cost the 
company approximately $800,000 yearly. That offer was rejected by the 
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negotiating committee without even submitting it to the national advisory com- 
mittee and, of course, without submitting it to the membership of the local. 

The union has no intention that the minimum weekly earnings would be 
increased only by 40 hours at 194, viz. $7.80. The obvious objective is a weekly 
increase of $7.80 plus 8 hours at time and a half, viz., $10.08, or a total weekly 
increase of $17.88. 

May I pause to interject that if you are to keep up the present standard 
of production, and labour is not available, then the men presently employed 
would have to work overtime up to the amount I have indicated. 

The average wage rate per hour in each of the years 1939 to 1945, inclusive, 
is as follows:— 

1939 — 5514 cents. 
1940 — 57% “ 
1941 — 61 : 
1942 — 664, “ | 
1943 — 701%, “ 
1944 — 78% “ 
1945 — 82%, “ 


The company represented to me that as between 1989 and 1945 there had 
been exceptionally large increases in the cost of basic raw materials and in 
wages. These were as follows:— 


Coal Ore Scrap Fuel Oil Labour 
41-8% 16°6% 57:°2% 42-2% 48 -9% ; 


In the war years production for war purposes resulted in long manufacturing 
runs of identical items, and this, in turn, resulted in volume economies not 
applicable to civilian production, which is necessarily more diverse and in 
smaller lots. 


MEETING wITH StTELco aT HAMILTON 


I met the representatives of Steleo and the Union at Hamilton on July 8, 
and our discussions continued into July 9, when negotiations temporarily broke 
down. The union was represented by Messrs. Millard, Mahoney, Sefton and 
Kidd (Mr. Jolliffe was apparently unable to be present). Representatives of 
Local No. 1005 were present. They were Mr. Reg. Gardiner, President; 
Mr. George Martin, Vice-President; Mr. Ray Baldassi, Treasurer; Mr. Frank 
Milloy, member of the Negotiating Committee of the Local; Mr. Gordon Holsoy, 
member of the Negotiating Committee of the Local, and Mr. Lyle Harris, member 
of the Negotiating Committee of the Local. The Company was represented 
by Mr. R. A. Gillies, Works Manager; Mr. A. L. Lott, Industrial Relations 
Manager; Mr. R. E. Alden, Personnel Officer, and Mr. Gordon Munnoch, K.C., 
Counsel. 

Local No. 1005 had been certified as the collective bargaining agency of 
the employees of Stelco in the bargaining unit by the order of The Honourable 
Mr. Justice Mackay, dated April 6, 1944. A collective bargaining agreement 
was entered into between that local and, the company on February 24, 1945. 

Under date of December 20, 1945, a written notice was given on behalf of 
the local, signed by Mr. L. Sefton, international representative, to the company, 
that the local desired to begin negotiations on certain revisions and modifica- 
tions to the then existing agreement. Pursuant to that request, meetings were 
held between representatives of the local and the international representatives 
on the one hand and the company on the other, on January 11, 16, 25 and 
February 6, 1946. Negotiations broke down. Mr. J. S. McCullough, conciliation 
officer, met the parties on February 23 and 25 and recommended the establish- 
ment of a conciliation board. That board functioned and filed an interim 
report under date of June 7. 
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| At the meeting before me the company requested a clear exposition by 
the negotiating committee as to its power and authority. Mr. Millard repeated 
_ the statement which had been made at Sault Ste. Marie and stated that the 
same applied at Steleo. He added that the national advisory committee was 
~~ made up of the negotiating committee then before me and “representatives 
from other steel centres,’ namely, Montreal, Trenton, Vancouver, Oshawa, 
_ Guelph, the Owen Sound area, Kingston, the Smith’s Falls area, London, the 
- Windsor area, Toronto and Winnipeg. The company filed with me a brief 
~ and the representatives of the union, having taken time to study it, stated they 
_ did not wish to file any reply. I am retaining the brief and will subsequently 
attach it to my final report. 

fe The discussions at Hamilton made it abundantly plain to me that without 
a change of attitude on the part of the company and the union, there was no 
_ possibility of conciliating their opposing views. 

_ Stelco has been a sword in the side of the union and over the past many 
months there has been a campaign by the union against the company particu- 
larly over the radio. The transcript of those radio programs was shown me by 
_ the representatives of Stelco, and it is not surprising in view of the vilification of 
_ the company indulged in by spokesmen for the union that Steleo had determined 
_ that, except to the extent required by law, it would have no part or parcel of 
this union. : 
= Union organizers and spokesmen have permitted their zealousness to over- 
___vide good judgment and have indulged in tactics that could result only in putting 
_ the company and the union further apart rather than bringing them together. 


STELCO’S OFFER 


‘= An increase of 10 cents an hour across the board, two weeks’ vacation with 
_ pay for employees with five years or longer continuous service and three weeks’ 
_ vacation with pay for employees having 25 years or more continuous service. 

g The company adamantly refused to give any form of union security, even 
_ check off. Both parties refused to have the question of union security left for 
— decision to the conciliation board. The union was prepared to have it left to 

_ arbitration. The company refused that. 


Tuer RESULT 
Minimum EHarnings 


ee Newsy coriy wraAriinogar.y pele nies ens us amet Se 30016 


i Morner aver ly arnINGes reheat. cee wee whee hes ous 30.96 
" : EWGEC RSMO ee es Rat ae tt a Ee hn eA g sivielae awn eee Co $ 4.80 
ae AMnial. Minimum, atninigs at newerate sis lees ce ieee ne bw ck s $ 1,859.52 
Ai Poresens HANNA Mar nrOes ica ise k gene a ete Fe Bere ea, ae Saha 1,609 . 00 
a Rime menounos eine Fag ntact so) sree is are tenes Ne Seals b Racers gs BE Oe $ 250.52 
B. Average Earnings ° 
: Weekly Rate Earnings for 48 hrs. 
1 eek Reka AAP SE iy rca cea age a RL AGRE ge a 65¢ be20 
Maat tat Rea. or aaa’ athe Wars bay Sta Se HG a ah Si <2 41.85 
BIXCHOOSG? dea a keen i os Thera a hag toe ee 22.2c $10.85 
B. or approximately 34% 3 


Out of a total of 5,095 employees 
3,725 work 48 hours per week 
GLO; works s “eb tee 
TOOR Work 740 Gia eng 
60 work 44 sz s a 
(females) 
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Total gross wages January to May, 1946, inclusive........ $4,347,680 
Total man hours worked January to May, 1946, inclusive... 4,984,532 
Average hourly rate—87°: 2c. 


Union Demands 
87-2c. + 194¢—106-7c. x 40 hrs —$42-68 per week. 
87-2c. + 15c. —102-2c. x 44 hrs—$44-968 per week. 


Company’s Offer 
87-2c. + 10c. — 97-2c. x 48 hrs —$46 - 656 per week. 


The company disclosed its total wages paid in the first quarter of 1989 and 
1940 and agreed that I might thereby compute the total wages paid in each of 
those years. It also disclosed the ttonnage of ingots produced in each of those 
years. The following statement shows the wage cost per ton in each of those 


years. 


Tons of Wage Cost 
: Wages Ingots per Ton 
EY pe ane teats SR En cue T nt aah) SivaEd as $3,883,560 509,711 $7°617 
AGES Sti; Ca eames a aes ager 9,658,356 1,100,847 8-773 
TNCHOBRO ioe re Otay RONG vata cae Reta adhe de one (eee Taco hee Reet mean $1-156 


In 1945 the man hours worked in the company’s basic steel plant was 
11,802,157 hours. An increase of 10 cents per hour and vacations with pay for 
employees with five years or more service would mean, and I am here giving you 
the figures submitted by the company :— 


18021575 xe lle Cente svg. PAs sit etelgin ns Genter tease woe Was $1,180,215 70 
Vacation with. tPay } scic Oeics eat ee Gi m aadeene meen eter tate teams ote 115,000: 00 
Potad <INerease Asie caste oc eliems kee mR cian io $1,295,215 70 


Even if the loss in production due to the extra week’s vacation for a number 
of employees is omitted from the calculation and the company in the next 
ensuing 12 months could produce the same tonnage as in 1945, the increased 
cost in wages to the company per ton of ingots produced would be $1,295,215.70 
divided by 1,100,847 tons viz. $1.17 per ton. 

On the same basis, except an increase of 194c per hour instead of 10c, the 
total increase would be 


11,802,157 “hours.-ab 19 SsCentsa'ehcse oa catrteparae cate yah aoe Saeetnas $2,301,420 

Vacations, ia sum: Tip excess SOD, 2 sic ists. ciyik’s deems) pila healings Reems se 115,000 
Sire Fc CHa ee alc MULE CINE ONE Man rig a So tre WR $2,416,420 

or an increase in wage cost of $2.19 per ton. 
Summarized: 

at: 1939 wage. rate avagescost. DET, DOM. aierssrcist is eee cae cee aiarete sate eet $ 7-617 

at..1045 Gvage rate: wage scost) per GoM. fare inion a emrachin eo Meee bees 8°773 

at_10c. increase im wage rate’ wage cost per ton.......0....+..5. 9-943 

at 194c, increase in wage rate wage cost per ton.........0..see see 12°3 


In addition to the rise in wage cost per ton since 1939 there have been sub- 
tantial increases in the cost of basic materials. The following statement is 
extracted from information furnished by the company: 


Present 1945 

annual 1939 1945 above 

Unit consumption Cost — Cost 1939 
Ore nai. bean Gross Ton 1,170,674 $ 4.10 $ 4.74 $ 749,231 
Ocal ena ievaettes ines Net Ton 694,913 4.90 7.88 2,070,841 
SETap ew shee ses Net Ton 226,953 13.28 17.92 1,053,062 
Biel Oi a4 cone Imp. Gal. 29,141,567 -0378 -0585 604,830 
Total Annual Increase .......... $4,477,964 
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Since in 1945 ingot production was 1,100,847 tons, on the basis of increase 
n cost of basic materials and not including labor the increased cost per ton of 
meme ronuced was, $4.06. 200 eu. eR) ee eee .06 
aos increase an. labour: Coste diane et we ears 1.15 


Papabeaincrease 9th ae eh ene ee eas Be ee ote is $5.21 per ton 


: ‘The union made the same proposal that it did at Algoma, namely, an increase 
of 15¢ per hour for a 44 hour week, the first half of the succeeding year the 
employees would work 48 hours and in the second six months, 44 hours with 
overtime. This was flatly rejected by the Company. 

* Nothing further could be accomplished by me at Stelco, so I then proceeded 
~ to Montreal to meet Dosco. 


pe By Mr. Adamson: 

by Q. This refers solely to the basic steel plant at Hamilton?—A. That is right. 
_ Meeting With Dosco 

eu, This meeting opened on July 11th and continued into July 12th. The union 
__was represented by Messrs. Kidd, Waye and Mr. M. E. Corbett, President of 
_ Local No. 1064, Mr. R. J. Lamoreux, Sub-district Director in the Province of 
~ Quebec, Mr. J. T. Thompson, International Representative stationed in Montreal. 
Mr. Henry Reid, President, Local No. 2423 at Canadian Tube and Steel 
Products Limited, Montreal, a partially owned subsidiary of Dosco, by my leave 
was also present. 

‘aa The company was represented by Mr. C. M. Anson, General Manager, 
’ Mr. C. V. Laing, Vice-President, Mr. C. Speers, Comptroller, Mr. P. Powers, 
_ Superintendent of Industrial Relations and Mr. F. D. Smith, Counsel. 

| - The company filed a brief with me which I presently require and which. 
- J will forward to you with my final report. It did not contain all the information 
- I required and I have requested that the company give me certain further 
_ statistical information. This will be received by me in due course. 
_---—s My meeting with the representatives of the parties at Montreal started under 
_ the shadow of a meeting of the national advisory committee of the union which 
_ was being held at Hamilton concurrently with my meeting with the parties at 
~ Montreal. That accounts for Mr. Millard being unable to be present before 
* me in Montreal and it was apparent, from the beginning of my meeting with 
_ the parties there that unless a miracle happened, it would not be productive 
of any concrete results. 

7 Doseco and Dominion Shipping Company, which transports its ore from 
_ Newfoundland, as you know, have been in receipt of very substantial subsidies 
- from the federal government. The subsidy paid to Dosco in 1945 was $1,944,- 
896.00 and in the same year the subsidy paid Dominion Shipping Company was 
_ $1,152,138.00, so that notwithstanding the increase in the ceiling price of steel, 
namely $5.00 per ton as of April 1st, any increase in the basic wage rate would 
require some contribution by way of subsidy from the federal government 
unless the economic position of Dosco is substantially bettered and its earning 
_ capacity substantially increased. 

: Notwithstanding that situation, I put this proposition to the union towards 
_ the end of our discussions on July 11, namely, an increase of 10c. in the basic 
wage rate and across the board, for a 48-hour week; the differential between 
the basic wage rate at Dosco and the other two plants, namely 05c. to be left 
to be disposed of by the National War Labour Board on a pending application; 
two weeks holidays with pay for those employees having five years or more 
continuous service; the same type of union security presently enjoyed by the 
union at the Ford Motor Company of Canada Limited, popularly known as 
69260—2 
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the “Rand Formula”; the employees to decide by ballot their preference as 
between a 48-hour week and a 44-hour week without overtime; this whole offer 
to be submitted to the employees by a secret ballot for acceptance or rejection. 

The negotiating committee replied that it would have to submit that 
proposition to the national advisory committee then meeting in Hamilton. This 
was done by long distance telephone conversation through Mr. Kidd who reported 
on July 12 that the proposition was turned down in toto by the national 
advisory committee and that that committee was serving notice on each of the 
companies that a strike would commence at the plants of the three companies 
on July 15. 

Nothing further was to be gained by further discussion with Dosco so I 
adjourned the meeting sine die. 


PRESENT CONCLUSIONS 


By the course taken commencing with the submission to the members of 
each local of the ballot which I have previously referred to, the employees at 
each plant now find themselves in the position where they are no longer the 
master of their own destiny. The “union” has become the master of the 
employees rather than their servant and in the hands of a group of men known 
as the national advisory committee of the United Steelworkers Union rests the 
economic destiny of 13,000 odd employees in the steel industry across Canada. 
That ts not collective bargaining as I understand it. By the expediency of this 
ballot a ring has been woven around all these employees and no matter what 
proposition may be submitted by any of these companies it must: first of all be 
submitted to the scrutiny of that group of men who will decide whether it is 
reasonable or not reasonable notwithstanding what may be the wishes of the 
man who is earning his daily bread by the sweat of his brow in this industry. 

In my opinion it constitutes a dictatorship. The freedom of the employee 
to work if he wishes to work at rates which may be very acceptable to him has 
been taken away from him and to say that under the constitution of the union 
any ten employees in the plant of any of these companies can call a meeting to 
protest against the action of the national advisory committee, is a mere sham. 
It simply cannot be made to work. There is a concentration of power in a group 
of men which makes them an oligarchy. 


RELATING Basic WacE INCREASE TO INCREASE IN Cost oF LivING 


The cost of living by May 1946 had risen above that in 1939 according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 21-2 per cent and according to the Toronto 
Welfare Council by 30-5 per cent. | 

An increase in the basic wage rate of 10c. bringing it up to 744c. for a 
48-hour week would be an increase of 35:5 per cent above a 1939 basic rate 
of 55dc. 


Wuat Wovtp THE RESULT OF AN INCREASE oF 194c. CoupLED WITH 
A 40-Hour Wrek ACTUALLY BE? 


It would, of course, benefit those in the lower paid brackets—so does the 
companies offers—but it would actually result in less “take home pay” for 
employees earning more than 97c. per hour. 

At Steleo there are 733 and at Algoma 430 employees whose basic rate is 
over 97c. per hour. 
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RECOMMENDATION 


ay Without expressing any opinion as to the adequacy or otherwise of the 
increase offered the employees, I recommend that, in the circumstances the 
. ‘employees of each company should be given the opportunity of expressing their 
_ opinions by a secret ballot; that such a ballot should not be taken before the 
lapse of sixty days, which would be a “cooling off” period; that in the meantime 
the employees should be permitted to return to work, that pending the taking of 
such ballot the employees should not be subjected to any propaganda campaign- 
“ing or electioneering by either the union or the companies; that any vote of the 
employees thus taken should be under the supervision of someone appointed 
by you. 
_ Such a vote would represent the opinion of the employees, who after all are 
_the persons vitally affected, given in a dispassionate, deliberate manner after 
reasonable opportunity to consider and make their own decisions. That, at least, 
is democracy. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated this 16th day of July, 1946. 


(Sed.) W..D. ROACH, 


Commissioner. 


Gentlemen, in the light of that report, may I hasten to correct an impression 

which, either designedly or otherwise, has been left with you gentlemen that 
there was some delay on my part, after the issuing of the commission to me, in 
tackling this problem. 

_ It has been said, as I read it in the press, that there were some seventeen 
days’ delay before something was done by me. So that you gentlemen will not 
be under any misapprehension or misunderstanding as to what did or did not 
happen, let me give you now chronologically in a concise form what I did and 
what I did not do. 
_. The commission was received by me on Thursday, June 13. On Friday, 
June 14 I met Mr. Millard. On Saturday, June 15 I met him again. Sunday 
‘then intervened. Tuesday, June 18 I met Stelco. On the same day I met 
Dosco. Then I took Wednesday to try to digest what I had learned up to that 
‘point. On June 20 I met Algoma. On June 21 I met Mr.‘Millard and Mr. 
Joliffe. 

Then there was a delay of a week. You will recall that in my report I stated 
that Stelco had objected to entering into any discussion with me in which the 
‘companies would be treated as a group, or any discussion as between Stelco 
and the union alone. 

_ My position, primarily, was that of a conciliator. There is no room, in my 
“opinion, for compulsion in the field of conciliation, so that in the light of the 
position taken by Stelco, I considered that I would attempt to convince, rather 
than compel, as I had the power to do, a meeting between Stelco, the union and 
myself. So that, having met with Mr. Millard and Mr, Joliffe on Friday, 
June 21, I addressed myself to that particular problem, and in the early part of 
the following week, I did convince Stelco to change its opinion and meet with the 
union and myself, and to agree to one general meeting. The date of that meeting 
I fixed for Friday of that week. I had to send out notices. I had to give 
Dosco representatives sufficient time to get to Toronto, so I called the meeting 
for Friday... 

i Then on Saturday, June 29, I met Algoma again and I told them on that date 
that I proposed, as indicated in my report, not ‘to let any more time elapse and 
‘not to wait for a brief but to meet them at once in Sault Ste. Marie. 


- 69260—24 ; : ce 
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The meeting at Sault Ste. Marie was on July 4, 5 and 6. Those dates were 
on Thursday, Friday and Saturday. On Monday morning I was in Hamilton 
and we met on Monday and Tuesday, July 8 and 9. On Wednesday I was in 
Montreal for July 11 and 12. You gentlemen know what happened in Montreal. 
On July 15 and 16 I prepared my report. 

I suggest to you in the light of that, that there was no delay on the part of 
the commissioner. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, it is just about time to adjourn, but before we adjourn 
I would like to ask the witness a question as to the statement on page 10:— 


I finally directed that the union submit a brief covering its demands 
on each company rather than as a. group. 


Was any such submission made?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. Out of the wealth of your labour experience, can you be of any assistance 
to this committee, in addition to having made and read your report, in making 
any suggestions or ideas as to improvement or changes in the machinery for the 
settlement of labour disputes?—A. You flatter me, Mr. Robinette, when you 
speak of the wealth of experience I have had in these things. I am not an expert. 
I have had some experience. I said I had acted earlier as chairman of fifteen or 
twenty conciliation boards. That is not my own work. I have never had the 
handling of a strike before, but in view of the developments in connection with 
this dispute, and in the light of certain suggestions which have been made by 
the union, and which I think have considerable merit, I have been turning over 
in my mind the possibility of the establishment of a council which has been 
described by the union as a national council. Call it by any name you like. 
For the purpose of my suggestion to this committee, I will call it a steel 
industrial council. 

I sounded out both the union and management with respect to this idea. 
Frankly, at the time of my discussions with them I had not thought the matter 
completely through to its conclusion, and I was, more or less, groping in an effort 
to find some manner to which this steel industrial council could be set up for 
the purpose of eliminating, in so far as humanly possible, strikes in the industry. 
I got some favourable reaction from both the union and the companies. 

With the greatest humility, gentlemen, and again stressing the fact that I 
am not an expert, I suggest this for the consideration of the committee that there 
should be set up a steel industrial council of five men, one nominated by 
labour, one nominated by the industry and three chosen from the public as 
representatives of the public; one from the Maritimes, one from Quebec and 
one from Ontario. 

What would be the work of that industrial council? It would have decisive 
power. It would make an investigation such, perhaps, as I have been attempt- 
ing to make in my race against time, and it could report the results of this 
investigation to management, to the union, to every employee in the industry, 
and to the public. What is the merit of that? I think the merit of Netqess twa? 
has any and I think it has some—you gentlemen may not agree with that—I 
think the merit can be seen by contrasting it with the present machinery. 

There comes a time, let us say, when a dispute arises at Stelco. The union, 
as the collective bargaining agency of the employees, and representatives of 
management sit down together and try to iron out the difficulty. They reach 
the time when there is a stalemate. They can go no further. 

There are some very zealous union organizers,—and I am not criticizing 
them for being zealous,—and when the stalemate is reached there is some pub- 
licity given to it and the longer the time which elapses thereafter, patience 
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- becomes strained. There is publicity given to the matter, and finally or at 
that stage, a conciliation officer is sent in to see what he can do. He meets 
with the parties and perhaps he cannot reconcile their views. More time is 
~ consumed. If patience was strained before, it becomes more strained. Finally 
a conciliation board is set up, one nominated by labour, one by management 
and in between is the chairman. The situation has been known to exist that 
the chairman finds himself in the middle. On the right is a very ardent man 
for management and on his left is a very ardent man for labour. Sometimes, I 
think, a chairman might just as well be sitting alone, except for the fact that 
_ whatever decision he makes, he is going to be in agreement with labour or in 

- agreement with management. The matter is not settled. 

By that time there is recourse to strikes. The union will exercise its 

- economical power. Management, not to be outdone says, “Let there be a strike. 
oe We will resist it.” ; ; 

Where does the public stand through all this discussion? The public only 
knows what gets into the press, and sometimes, with due respect to the men 

of the press, they publish what they get but it is not always accurate. 

What is the next step? With the threat of a strike a commission, such as 
‘mine, is established and the commissioner finds himself racing against time 

_ with barriers already established which he has to break down. Sometimes there 
is a little sniping at the commission from certain quarters, and to be very frank, 
I may say to this committee that from early in the course of my efforts, I felt 
that this commission was doomed to failure almost the day it was born. 

Coming back to this industrial council, it should be made up of five men, 

- one nominated by labour, one by management and three from the public—and 

I am only thinking out loud—the three public men should not, in any way, be 
associated with the industry, or in any way associated with the union, and they 
should be divorced from politics. They should be men chosen from the public 
who are outstanding men, whose judgment will find favour with the public, and 
_ who will be regarded by the public as the ultimate of unbiased judgment. That 
board would make a report. That report, as I say, goes to management; goes 
to the union. It is received by every man in the industry. It is publicized. If 
you find a company that is not treating labour fairly—and may I interject that 
I am one of those judges, Mr. Chairman, of whom it was said on the floor of 
the House of Commons that we fall into two categories, either pro-management 
or pro-labour; I am pro-labour if it means that I desire to treat labour fairly— 
or if you find a union that is over-reaching itself, then let the public be the judge. 

- Let their difficulties and disputes be submitted to the bar of public opinion. 

This council would not have any decisive power, but it would be an unbiased 

body. I suggest that no company and no union can stand up against adverse 

_ public opinion. 

_ There is just one other matter. I have been very frank in expressing my 
views as a result of what I found. I speak of the present situation in the unions 
_ as an oligarchy. Let no one run away with the idea that I am opposed to 

unions. The labouring man has got a lot out of the operation of the union, but 
I am not in favour of concentrating power in a group of men, and I suggest that 
it might or could be a national calamity. You know who these men are to-day; 
you think you know who they will be to-morrow; but the day after you do not 
know who they will be. I say it might be a national calamity. 

No group of men, in my humble opinion, no matter how widely experienced 
or how zealous can have it in their power, so to speak, to pull the plug and 
draw off all the man-power from industry across Canada. Industry is vital to 
the public economy, as is the steel industry. 


The committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock p.m. until 3.30 o’clock p.m. 
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The committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 
The ‘CHAIRMAN: Order. 


Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, recalled: 


By Mr. Robinette: 


Q. Now, sir, you were explaining before luncheon your views as to the 
creation of a National Council to consider this dispute. Do you wish to say 
anything further on that, or had you finished—A. No, I had not finished. 

Q. Would you continue then, please?—A. My thought was that if this — 
industrial council was permitted to report, as I said this morning, to the 
management, the union and to each employee in the industry, that report 
would likewise be published; and even if it does not meet with favour by the 
union, I think there should be a time within which there could not be a strike 
so the employees, the management and the public would have an opportunity 
of considering the report, the recommendations of this body which I describe 
as a national body. , 

Q. And now, in addition to that suggestion as to the creation of a national — 
council have you any other observations or suggestions as to possible improve- 
ment of the system for the settlement of industrial disputes?—A. I think not. 

Q. Now, you made one this morning, sir; you said during the course of 
the discussion that your position was doomed to failure before it started, or as 
it started. I am not sure whether the committee understood exactly what you 
meant by that point. Would you care to elaborate that?—A. Yes. I said this 
morning that my commission was received on June 13, and that on the 14th 
and 15th I went and met with Mr. Millard. And, referring to my notes now 
which were taken by my secretary as Mr. Millard and I discussed the matter, 
I outlined to Mr. Millard that which I thought would be a reasonable approach 
to the problem; first, that I should obtain from him what I then described as 
the overall picture to cover the three companies, which picture would indicate 
although a little indefinitely the general issues that were involved; that I should 
then obtain from him what I termed a close-up view with respect to each of 
the companies and the issues as they related to each of the three companies. 
After I discussed that proposal with Mr. Millard he said that he was of the 
view that the program would be reasonable. I suggested that having gotten 
from each of the parties the overall and close-up views there should be no 
delay in then getting the parties to a preliminary general meeting. That was 
on the 15th. On June 14th there was a meeting sponsored by the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, I think, in Queens Park, Toronto; and at that meeting a 
gentleman by the name of MacCausland gave a speech, and in his address as 
reported in the Globe and Mal he said: he held little hope, or little hope was 
held out by Mr. MacCausland in an address for settlement in the steel industry 
where the government had appointed Mr. Justice Roach-as commissioner in an 
attempt to reach a settlement in the dispute. The United Steelworkers are 
faced with the alternative of implementing their strike vote or surrendering to 
steel barons of the country. Then, on June 14th, Mr. Millard addressed a 
meeting in Hamilton—perhaps on June 13th because this paper that reported 
it is dated June 14th—this report is headed Millard criticizes Mr. Justice Roach; 
and that his report reads as follows: Hamilton:—C. H. Millard, Canadian 
director of United Steelworkers of America addressing a steel union at Kingston 
Saturday said that Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, Conciliation Commissioner in the 
steel wages and hours dispute had failed to come to grips with the main 
problem. Later, after Mr. Millard knew what I had been doing, what I had — 
been attempting to do, I observed from the press at another meeting in — 
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Hamilton he again criticized me; and I do not object to criticism as long as it 
is fair—that I had surrendered to Stelco. Well, that was sniping at the commis- 


sion, if you know what I mean. 


Q. And is that not the reason why you made the statement you did this 


~ morning, that your board was doomed to failure from the start? That is what 
it means?—A. Yes. On July 4 the union sent a letter to Stelco—I have the 


letter—advising Steleo that the union was prepared to maintain a plant, and 
in view of what they said in the letter there would be a strike in the near 
future. On July 8, a dodger was circulated’ relating to the strike. Now, that is 


_ what I meant this morning when I said I was racing against time and I lost 


the race. 

Q@. Yes. And you also suggested this morning, at least you suggested to 
me, that your appointment as commissioner came too late in this sense; that 
first of all a conciliation officer was appointed, then a conciliation board, then 


you as a commissioner were appointed. And I judge from what you said that it 


is your feeling that in disputes of this kind the appearances before a concilia- 
tion officer and a conciliation board is pretty much of a proforma matter and 
is just an opportunity to delay the matter waiting the appointment of the 
commissioner. Did I understand you correctly or incorrectly?—A. Incorrectly. 
I think there is a great purpose to be served where conciliation officers are 
appointed. A conciliation officer is as a rule experienced in the field of labour 


relations, and I think he serves a good purpose. There are, however, occasions, 


and this is one, where all the efforts of a conciliation officer were of no avail. 
Likewise the conciliation board were unable to solve it. Well then, a commis- 
sioner is appointed, but by that time there are two strikes against him. 

Q. Yes, the lines of battle are firmly drawn. Is that what you mean?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. One or two other questions, sir. If you will just look for a moment at 
the bottom of page 13 of your report in which you set out the ballot, and it 


would appear that the union submitted that ballot to all the members of the 


local on April 19, 1946.—A. At Algoma. 

Q. At Algoma. And that authorized the international officers to take what- 
ever steps may be necessary, including strike action, to secure the implemen- 
tation of the national wage and hour demands of our union. Now, is it not a 


- fact that under democratic practice the executive body would have the right by 
- virtue of that prior decision to carry out the details of a settlement. J am 


thinking particularly of this, people have asked parliament carry on for four 


or five years and leave the details to it. We do not recall them. What do you 
say as to the suggestion that I make that that may be one recognized democratic 
method?—A. Well, I think that method of procedure is not democratic in the 


final analysis. If you will confine your attention for the moment to the ballot:— 


Are you in favour of authorizing our international officers and directors 
to take whatever steps may be necessary, including strike action, to 
secure the implementation of the national wage and hours demands of 
our union? 


: And now, there is nothing in that ballot that brings home to the employees of 
_ Algoma that in the event of Dosco or Stelceo being unable to enter into a satis- 


factory agreement with their employees that the employees of a particular plant 
are to be out of work. 
Q-I see. In other words your point is that there is no reason in your view 


- why the Algoma situation should not be settled if the local there is willing to 


settle it, and should not be dependent on the outcome of Steleo or Dosco?— 


. A. Exactly. 
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By Mr. Case: 


Q. How was the ballot marked? Do they mark it yes or no? Is there 
provision in the ballot for the use of a cross?—A. I could not answer that right 
off the bat. I have the ballot here. When I get a moment I will get the ballot 
out and see. ‘ 


By Mr. Robinette: 


@. Then, one other question: your recommendation, sir, is that the vote be 
taken. I don’t know, it may not be fair to put this question, I may be looking 
too far ahead in the future because I realize that this is an interim report, but 
supposing the vote turned out in favour of a continuation of the strike; have you 
thought of that possibility?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, supposing the men say they do not want to accept the 
offer of the company?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you given any consideration to what the next step then might be? 
—A. Well, supposing that the men by expressing their views in a secret ballot 
should say, we are unwilling to accept the company’s offer, then that is a 
decision of the men, that is democracy; but for a group of men to say you shall 
not accept the company’s offer is another thing. 

Q. So your recommendation is in the nature of an interim report as a 
possible solution, temporarily at least, of the problem?—A. That is it. 

Q. That is what you intended it to be?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Croll: 


Q. Following what Mr. Robinette has said; assuming that the men say 
no’, where are we?—A. Well, then, you have an expression of opinion of the 
employees. Up to now you have not. 

@. On page 13 I think you said that at Algoma 3,202 out of 3,401 voted to 
give them the authority. Was a similar ballot taken in the other plants, do you 
know, sir?—A. There was one taken at Stelco, and I understand there was one 
taken at Dosco. 

(. Let me go one step further; following your recommendations without 
expressing an opinion; you know your recommendations—on the last page, sir— 
the point I make is that there was one taken at Steleo, one at Doseo and one at 
Algoma, wherein all union members voted—A. Yes. 

(. You say here: “Without expressing any opinion as to the adequacy or 
otherwise of the increase of the employees, I recommend that in the circumstances 
the employees of each company should be given the opportunity of expressing 
their opinions by a seeret ballot.” What do you mean by employees?—A. All 
the employees. 

Q. All the employees? That is the intention?—A. Very definitely, yes. 

Q. Now, in connection with the vote, can you give me specifically the point 
you have covered? Would the ballot deal with the individual corporation or 
would the ballot deal with them as a whole?—A. It would deal with them 
individually. That is where I think the problem belongs. 

. That it should be “are you willing”; or should it be, “Are you prepared 
to accept the company’s offer, or are you not’”?2?—A. Well, Mr. Croll, I haven’t 
worked out the exact form of the ballot; but the overriding principle that urged 
me to make this report was that there must be some medium through which a 
man in the plant and not some other body can express his views and make his. 
own decision. You can put the ballot in any way you like. It might be 
suggested that one question would be—at Dosco—do you want a failure, do you 
want the failure, or any failure of Steleo and the union to come to an agreement 
to prevent a just and reasonable settlement of your dispute with your employer? 
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Q. Well, I presume the first question on that would be, “are you in favour 
of accepting the offer made by Dosco, Steleo or Algoma”. That is the first one? 
_—A. Yes. 
: Q. And the offer made, as far as we know at the moment, was the offer 
that they made here before this committee. I believe that is correct?—A. I think 
the offer they made was the offer made before me and repeated here. 
Q. And repeated; and that would be the first part of the ballot?—A. That 
is my intention. 
Q. That is the thought you had in mind?—A. Yes. 
Q. Because you had not set out in the recommendations specifically the 
amount that— 


By Mr. MaclInms: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a few questions of the commissioner 
rising out of that interim report he read this morning. At page 5 in the report 
it says this:— 


STELCO 


On June 18th I met with Mr. Gillies, Works Manager of Stelco, 
and Mr. Gordon Munnoch, K.C. counsel for the company. Mr. Munnoch, 
on behalf of his client, stated that Steleco had resolved not to participate 
in any hearings before me. Specifically he stated that the company 
was opposed to any joint inquiry or discussions in which the three 
companies would be treated as a group; further, that Stelco was opposed 
to discussions between the union and the individual companies before 
the same commission. Put in other words, Stelco on that date objected 
and refused to enter into any discussions with me either 
(a) In so far as those discussions would relate to Stelco and its 

employees, or 
(b) In so far as those discussions might relate to problems between all 

the companies and their respective employees. 


Do you not think that is a very unco-operative position for a company to take? 
—A. I did. : 

Q. And when a company takes that position it is obvious that harmonious 
labour relations are impossible?—A. Well, they took that position before me. 
I do not see the relevancy of your question. 

_Q. I notice here that you do not comment on this as being shall we say a 
dictatorial position taken by Steleo. That is the point I made, that there is the 
mere statement that this is the position the company takes. Now, just for a 
matter of information, in evidence before this committee the other day Mr. 
Hilton, president of Steleo, stated before the committee that he had never 
entered into any agreement with a bargaining agency in any of his plants 
unless ordered to do so by an order of court or by an order of the regional or 
National War Labour Board. That position is clear, and it is Just merely 
mentioned and there is no comment on it as to the impossibility of harmonious 

relations as long as one of the opposing bodies takes that position, that they 
will not help out in any way. Supposing the union had taken that position, 
~ what would you say?—A. Supposing the unions would have taken what position? 

Q. That they would not bargain with the company, that they wanted 
certain demands without meeting the company?—A. I would say it was very 
unreasonable. 

Q. I imagine your language would be much stronger than that.—A. Is that 
a question? 

(. No, it is just a comment. 

Mr. Gipson: You can answer anyway. 
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By Mr. MacInnis: <i 

Q. On page 12— 

The Witness: Perhaps you will not mind if I interrupt you for a moment 
to say that the Steel Company notwithstanding the position it originally took, 
that quite apart from any legalistic argument that Mr. Munnoch had as to the 
authority vested in me in the commission, that as a matter of policy Stelco 
did at least enter into discussion before me concerning the problem as between 
it and its employees. 
Mr. Gruuis: With a reservation. 
The WiTNEss: Quite. 
Mr. Gituts: With reservations? 
The Witness: No. 
Mr. Giuuis: A little further on in the same section it says:— 


Subsequently and as a result of further discussion with Mr. Munnoch, 
Stelco finally agreed to one preliminary joint meeting between the 
representatives of the three companies and the union but made it plain 
that by so doing, it was not retreating from its position that the three 
companies could not and should not be treated as a group. 


The Wrrness: That is letter perfect: that is exactly what happened. 
But you misunderstand that if I may say so with deference, I did say that 
they finally agreed to one joint meeting, and that was held. Thereafter the 
meetings with Stelco were not joint. Have I made myself plain? 

Mr. Giuuis: Yes, you have. I said that since Steleo finally agreed to have 
one meeting with you with the reservation that it was not to constitute a 
precedence. 

The Witness: One what meeting? 

Mr. Giuuis: Apparently they were not retreating from their former unco- ‘ 
operative attitude, not changing any their basic position, they just agreed to and 
went to that one meeting. 

The Wirness: With the greatest deference may I say to the honourable 
gentleman, if you will only read the paragraph you will understand it:— 

Subsequently and as a result of further discussions with Mr. Munnoch, 
Stelco finally agreed to one preliminary joint meeting between the 
representatives of the three companies and the union but made it plain 
that by so doing, it was not retreating from its position that the three 
companies could not and should not be treated as a group. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. On page 22, the second paragraph, there is this statement:— 
Notwithstanding that situation, I put this proposition to the union 


towards the end of our discussions on July 11, namely, an increase of - 


10 cents in the basic wage rate and across the board for a 48-hour week; 
the differential between the basic wage rate at Dosco and the other 
two points, namely, 05 cents, to be left to be disposed of by the National 
War Labour Board on a pending application. 


That is not the end of the sentence, there is a colon there. I think this is 
sufficient in itself. I understand that up to that time Dosco had not made any 
offer to the steelworkers union?—A. That is right. 

Q. On whose authority then did you as commissioner make this offer of ten 
cents across the board, and the other matters associated with it?—-A. I made it 
on my own responsibility, and I had a very good purpose in making it. I had 
spent at that time (by that time I had had two or three conferences) and it was 
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_ evident that no proposition would have gotten to the men, so I put this propo- 


sition and I asked the members of the negotiating committee before me to see 


whether or not such a proposition if it was feasible would be accepted. 


Q. And if then, you had no authority for this proposal, and if the men had 
accepted your suggestion, your proposal that this ten cent per hour wage increase 
should be put before the employees to be voted on by secret ballot and that 
secret ballot carried, what assurance did you have that the company would 
come through with the ten cents?—A. Oh, I had no assurance. 

Q. Don’t you think ?’—A. I do not. 

Q. Don’t you think that the representatives of the men were quite justified 
in not putting a proposal of that kind before the employees of the various 
companies?—A. No. I think they were not justified in declining to put it 
before the employees. You must remember I was acting as conciliator. I do 
not know whether you have ever had any experience acting in that capacity or 
not, but you cannot conciliate a tremendous problem like this was in one swoop. 
Supposing that the men having that proposition put to them had accepted it, I 
have something to work on with the other companies. That is all. 

Q. But Iam thinking of the position you would have been in and the posi- 
tion the representatives of the men would have been put in if they had accepted 
it, and there is that possibility?—A. What is your question? 

_ Q. My question is, what would be the position, or on what authority could 


you say that the men were acting in a dictatorial manner in not putting that 


hypothetical increase to the employees without the assurance that that increase 
would be forthcoming if they had voted to accept it?—A. That is my view. You 
may not agree with it. 

Q. I just want to know, if that is your view, it is immaterial to me, as 
far as that goes, and I am not without experience; I am a trade unionist of 
thirty-six years’ standing, I have taken part in negotiations. I have never been 
a conciliator but I have been before conciliators as a representative of trade 
unions and as a representative of trade union organizations. If the represent- 
atives of a trade union organization were to get me into a trap like that I know 
what I would do to them.—A. Is that a question? 


Mr. MacInnis: No, it is a statement, a very definite statement. 


The CuatrMan: Order, please, I have already ruled that members of the 
committee should put specific questions to witnesses and I draw the attention 
of all members of the committee to the fact that I intend to see my ruling 


7 -upheld. 


Mr. MacInnis: Just a moment and J will have finished my questions. 
On page 12 there is this statement:— 


The locals at all three companies had, in effect delegated all their 
powers to the International Officers and Directors of United Steelworkers 
of America. 


What do you mean by “all their powers”?—A. Their bargaining powers. 


Q. Is is not a fact that before the bargaining began that the three locals 
had discussed the proposals that would be made to the company ‘and agreed on 
those proposals?—-A. Would you repeat. that, please? 

Q. I say, is it not a fact that before the bargaining and before—I have 
forgotten the term—but before they appeared before the national bargaining 
committee—it was some such phrase as that—that before that committee was 
given authority to bargain on behalf of the men in the three plants that the 
employees of these three plants had discussed the proposals that were to be 
placed before the companies?—A. Oh, I could not say. 

@. You could not say?—A. No. 
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Q. Do you know of the fact that the unions by vote authorized the 
committee to bargain on their behalf?—A. All I know is that in the proceedings 
before me that it was brought to my attention that this particular policy was 
submitted to the men. 


Q. How often, would you say, should the bargaining agency report back 
to their unions, if an offer were made? For instance, if Steleo had made an offer 
of one cent, would you say that they should send it to be referred to the union 
and a referendum vote taken?—A. No. 

Q. Suppose it was two cents?—A. No. 

@. Three cents?—A. No. 

Q. We will say the first offer of 54 cents was made, although the workers 
knew there was a 10-cent increase in “the price increase for a wage increase, 
would you say that they should bring that offer of 54 cents to the men for a 
referendum vote?—-A. May I answer your question this way? My experience in 
conciliation has taught me this in the course of conciliation that there is a lot of 
what they call horse-trading. Offers are made, counter-proposals are made, 
and answers to the counter-proposals, and so on. There reaches a time, if when 
the parties do not agree, there is a final offer made, and when that final offer is 
Bos and they are unable to agree, at that time I think the offer should go to 
the men. 

@. How are you to arrive at the time when the final offer is made?—A. In 
every conciliation, with which I have had any experience, it becomes quite 
apparent when the final offer is made. When negotiations are on the very verge 
of breakdown, then you know that the final offer has been made. 

. I was thinking of the point in regard to horse-trading. Once you accept 
a horse, no matter however galled or spavined it is, you have got to keep the . 
horse until you can palm him off on someone else. That is the position the 
employees would be in if they were not sure that they had the last offer that the 
companies were prepared to make, and I do not know how you would know 
whether the last offer has been made. 


The Cuamman: Will the honourable gentleman put a directive question to 
the witness? 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


(). How are the bargaining representatives to know when the company has 
made their last offer?—A. I think I answered that a moment ago. When you 
find the negotiations are on the very threshold of breakdown, you know that the 
final offer has been made. . 

Q. Strictures have been made upon the steelworkers union. We should be 
quite clear whether they are justified. Is it not a fact that when the final offer 
is made that offer will go back to the men for a referendum vote, and before any 
final settlement is made the men have to vote on it?—-A. That is exactly what 
I am complaining about in my report. There was a final offer made, and it 
did not go to the men. 

Q. On what page is that, may I ask?—A. This may be of some assistance 
to the honourable gentleman. Algoma made an offer of 6 cents which, in my 
very humble opinion, was not an adequate offer, and when that stage was 
reached, I had the representatives of the’company in one room and the represen- 
tatives of the union in another room, and I was going back and forth between 
the two, and I got Algoma to increase their offer to 8 cents, and when Algoma 
made it and thinking of the time that eventually comes in all conciliation 
proceedings when they are on the threshold of breakdown, Algoma having made 
that 8 cent offer, and it being very apparent that they would not be able to go 
any higher, I then told the negotiating committee what the situation was and 
the answer was, “It appears that we cannot get together.” 
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By Mr. Croll: 

Q. May I just. interrupt at this stage? Did you at any time when you 
reached the opinion that that was the final offer say to the negotiating committee, 
“T would like you to take that to your men”?—A. I told the national negotiating 
committee when they told me what they proposed to do that I did not think that 
was democratic, and they said it would not reach the men unless, in the opinion 


of the national advisory committee, it was reasonable. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Did you impress upon the committee that this was Algoma’s final offer?— 
A. I did not need to impress it upon the negotiating committee. It was so 
abundantly plain that any words of mine would not make it any plainer. 

@. In view of the fact that the Algoma representatives were in one room 
and the union in another room, and they could not see each other, it might not 
be so plain?—A. The honourable gentleman was not present when these 
proceedings were taking place. In the beginning they were together. I invited 
them to blow off all the pent-up steam they had; to get it off their chests.. There 
came a time when, in the light of my experience in these matters, I deemed it 
advisable to have them in different rooms because one side might say things to 
me that they would not say in the presence of the other. Eventually, I brought 
them back together. Does that clarify it a bit? 

Q. I do not think there was very much steam to blow with the Algoma 
Company ?—A. I got along well with them. 

Q. And the steelworkers?—A. I got along well with all of them. 


By Mr, Gillis: 

Q.. Might I say to you that on the question of a final offer, I do not think 
anyone is in a position to classify whether an offer, either from Algoma or Stelco, 
is a final offer. At least, when Mr. McMillan was before this committee he made 
it clear with regard to the 8 cents offer that any further offer would be contingent 
on government assistance. It is possible that if there was a higher offer that the 
government would go to the aid of Algoma as they did with Dosco throughout the 
war. ‘It is possible that they could advance their offer, so I do not think anything 
is final—A. If the honourable gentleman has a question, I will be glad to attempt 
to answer it. 


By Mr. Adamson: 

Q. There is a question I would like to ask with reference to your brief on 
page 23 in the last paragraph. Do you think that the union of any one industry 
should have a governing body and that this body should be able to act for the 
union? 

Mr. Crouu: I do not know why I object to the question, but it seems to me 
that we are getting to the point where Mr. Justice Roach, who was appointed 
as conciliator, is now asked to give an opinion on a pretty broad problem. He 
may be embarrassed i in giving an answer. 

Mr. ApAmson: On page 23 he comes to certain conclusions. If the chairman 


thinks that I should not ask that question, I will bow to him. 


Mr. Crouu: The chairman stopped me the other day when I asked a similar 
sort of question. 
The CHarrRMAN: Hypothetical questions should not be asked. 


_ By Mr. Adamson: 

Q. I do not think this a hypothetical question, at all. Do you think that the 
unions of the steel industry should ‘be represented by a central national com- 
mittee? In other words, do you agree with the present set-up of the union in that 
they have national representatives in Mr. Millard and his committee? 


Hon. Mr. Mircuevi: Why not? 
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The Witness: I am not embarrassed. I am not here to criticize the 


machinery that the union has for collective bargaining purposes. I have no 
criticism specifically of this, namely, that local unions should and do confer with 
national officers and directors. The advice of national officers and directors is 
given to them, but in the final analysis, I say that those who are vitally peas | 
have the right of self-expression. . 

Q. Thank you very much. Your contention is that the chain of responsi- 
bility breaks down?—A. I do not quite understand your question. 

@. That when the men at these plants marked their ballot “yes’’, as I under- 
stand the way they do it, that they would not fully understand that they were 
taking strike action?—A. No, I did not say that at all. 

The CuatrrMANn: I do not think that sort of question should be put. It is 
highly hypothetical. 

Mr. Crouu: Do not worry about the witness, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrmMan: I have to look after the order of the committee. 


By Mr. Adamson: 

Q. I specifically tried not to do that. Mr. Justice Roach made some very 
definite suggestions on page 23. I am trying to find out if there is any way in 
which the chain of responsibility can be made more flexible, and the very thing 
he has suggested is that the men be given an opportunity before they take 
definite action. Is there any improvement that can be made?—A. I have indi- 
cated how the machinery should operate, namely, when the final offer 1s made, 
that that offer, instead of being rejected by some group, should be submitted to 
men so they can express their own views on it. 


Q. The men to go back to the union?—-A. Yes. I can give you an illustra- 


tion. In April there were very serious contentions between the International 


Nickel and its employees at Port Colborne and at Sudbury. An offer was made. 


by the company to the union negotiating committee at Port Colborne. The 
negotiating committee did not accept it. The offer got to the men, and the men 
did. The offer was increased to 8 cents at Port Colborne. Then we got to 
Sudbury, and that is where I came into the picture. I forget how much the tnion 
wanted, but after three hectic days, we finally got an agreement. The negotiating 
committee did not approve of it. but they said they would submit it to the men, 
and they did approve. I can illustrate the point I have been trying to make in 
this way. Supposing that the negotiating committee has said that the offer was 
not reasonable and that they would call a strike. There would have been. 8,000 
employees on strike in Sudbury, notwithstanding the fact that after and when 
they had the opportunity to consider the offer, they accepted it. 

@. Do you think that some similar method could have been taken with the 
steel industry ?—A. That is right; that is my view. 

Q. The next question I have to ask is this. You suggest that a board should 
be set up for this industry and that on this board there should be a representa- 
tive of the industry, a representative of the union and three representatives of 
the public, and you make very specific recommendations. Who was not to be 
on this board? Do you feel that you can get three fair-minded men across 
Canada who would have the respect of all? Do you feel that that could be done? 
I merely mention this because of the great deal of abuse people in these disputes 
have to put up with—A. I think you would find in the population of these three 
areas some public-spirited men who would be willing to take on this task, 
thinking they would be providing some public service. They have no axe to 
grind and no affiliation with the union or the industry. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. The Minister of Reconstruction is here. I know the difficulty there is of © 


getting men who have to put up with a great amount of abuse, some of which 
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~ comes from the chamber across the way. Do you feel that you can get such 
men?—A. I should think so. | 


By Mr. Sinclair: . 
; (). These three men are to represent the steel-consuming public of Canada?— 
"A. Yes. 
~_Q. Why not have one of the men from the West. In Vancouver we con- 
sume steel. As I understand, they were to represent the consuming public of 
~Canada?—A. After all, as I said this morning, I have been groping, trying to 
find some solution, and when I suggested three men to represent the public, I 
picked these men from the areas where the steel industry is located. It is only 
a suggestion. 

Mr. Crotu: May I point out that there are two plants in Ontario, but we 
gave up one seat on that board. 

Mr. Srncuarr: And there are no steel plants in Quebec. 


By Mr. Adamson; 

@. My last question is this. Despite the very difficult conditions, particu- 
larly economical conditions, do you feel that there is any possibility that a 
definite type of agreement can be drawn up between the union and the industry 
as a whole? I just mention this because the Little Steel Formula was in effect 
_in the United States, and I believe it affected the whole industry across the 

length and breadth of the United States. Do you believe that a general formula 
can be drawn up between the union and the industry?—A. I would prefer not 
to answer that, Mr. Chairman. I find myself just a bit embarrassed by the 
question. Frankly, at the moment I do not know where I stand. I was appointed 
a commissioner. Many things have happened since I was appointed. This com- 
mittee of the House of Commons is now struggling with the problem, and I am 
sort of on the fringe of it all. I do not want to get back in the thick of it. I 
undertook this work at the conclusion of the court term when I was very tired. 
I undertook it for two reasons. I am a bit interested in management-labour 
relations. I enjoyed it. I also undertook it because I thought I might be of 
some public service. May I say this, that a man who might otherwise be willing 
to give some public service, such as I had hoped I might give, will hesitate a 
little hereafter from even offering his service if he has to submit to innuendo, 
and, shall I call it, abuse. 


By Mr. Croll: 
Q. Not abuse from this committee?—A. No, from the outside. 


By Mr, Gillis: : : 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get back to the purpose for which this 
committee was set up, and get some opinion from the witness as to what he thinks 
are the possibilities of this committee achieving its objective. You were appointed 
under Order in Council No. 4020 for the purpose of endeavouring to bring the 
union and the operating company together with the end in view of evading a 
strike?—A. I conceded it to be such. 

@. You also know that this committee was set up because the established 
machinery had broken down, and this committee set as its objective the settlement 
of this dispute. That is why we are here. Following your failure to get both 
parties together, the government passed order in council No. 2901, appointing 
a controller. . 

_ The Cuarrman: I would like to interject at this point. The honourable 
gentleman should put a straight question to the witness. He is making a speech. 
You must ask a question if you want to get some information. 


~ 
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By Mr. Gills: 
Q. The controller set up under that order in council was delegated the 
authority of the operating companies, was he not?—-A. I suppose the order in 
council will speak for itself. 


Q. Do you not think that the attitude adopted by the operating companies © 


before this committee precludes the possibility of getting them together?— 
A. L submit, Mr. Chairman, that that 1s a question I should not be called upon 
to answer. 

Q. The committee has its own opinion on it. Are you aware that this 
committee made a motion on the second day it sat to bring the three companies 
to Ottawa with the objective of having them get together with the union? You 
have seen that in the press?—A. I may have. 

Q. That was the decision of this committee. You do think at this time 
that this steel dispute should be settled as quickly as possible?—A. By all means. 

Q. Do you think it is now possible under this order in council for the 
controller to exercise his authority under that order in council and meet with 
the steelworkers union and yourself as representing the government for the 
purpose of beginning immediate negotiations?—A. I submit that I should not 
be called upon to answer that question. | 

Q. My information is that you are the one man who has the responsibility 


of getting these people together. If the machinery provided is not going to be - 


used, then there is nothing this committee can do. I would like to see this 
strike settled, and I would like to see the existing machinery used. Now I am 
coing to say a few words on your brief. In your brief you make a reference 
to the national negotiating committee of the union as a dictatorship. Is it not 
a fact that the national negotiating committee of the union is comparable to 
the cabinet in the government? For example, it passed this order in council, 
and it affects the whole of Canada. You would not consider that a dictatorship? 
__A. 1 do not think I am here to make comparisons as between the cabinet of 
the federal government and the position of the national negotiating committee 
of the union. 

Q. I think it was rather unfortunate that you used “dictatorship” in relation 
to this committee. 

Mr. Crotu: I have heard the word “dictatorship” used in the House by the 
opposing side. 


By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. That is no excuse for its use here. Is not that form of organization, 
which we are talking about, used by practically every organization, the church, 
the Canadian Legion and others? They report back to the main body from time 
to time?—A. Yes, that is right. That is all I wanted the union to do. 

Q. That is what they have done?——A. No, they have not submitted the 
offer to the men. | 

Q. Following out the form of organization, is not this true, that the rank 
and file of the steelworkers union, holding a national conference, laid down 
certain wage demands? That is true? The demands made on the operating 
steel companies were not something that was laid down by the national 
negotiating committee; they were the demands of the rank and file? Is not that 
true?—-A. I do not know what machinery was set up that resulted in the 
‘nternational officers and directors, or some central body, formulating some 
policy, and setting out certain demands that they proposed to make upon the 
companies. All I know that this ballot was not submitted to the men. It was 
suggested that the national negotiating committee had to carry out the instruc- 
tions contained in the ballot. However, I would point out that the original 
demand was an increase of 194 cents an hour for a 40-hour week. That was 
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changed during the negotiations to an increase of 15 cents an hour for a 44-hour 
week. I do not know who had the authority to change it, what the machinery 
was, or anything else. The point I am making is this, that if the national 
negotiating committee, which appeared before me, had the power, notwithstanding 
the original policy of the central body of the union to reduce their proposal, then 
they were not bound by the original ballot. 

Q. Consider the wage policy of the government. The workers like to obey 
the law. During the process of negotiations the government jacked its policy 
up by granting an increase of 15 cents an hour to the woodworkers of British 
Columbia, and in accordance with the wishes of the government, the steel- 
workers brought their proposals down to conform with that as they felt it was 
a pattern. They did not do that without consultation with their union. Are you 
aware of the fact that there was a meeting held at Sault Ste. Marie on April 5 
when the wage pattern announcement by the government was reported, and a 
vote was taken whether they should proceed with their original demand or 
reduce it? There were two meetings held at Hamilton, mass meetings at which 
the national negotiating committee reported on the 10: cent offer, as announced 
by the government, it was rejected unanimously by vote and the executive | 
instructed to continue. The same thing took place in Sydney. A meeting was 
held, the whole matter of negotiations was reported and the committee instructed 
to carry on. So you see your charges that they are not reporting these matters 
back are not valid; because they have been reporting and have been voted on 
by the locals. I was going to ask you if you would agree with me on this. Do 
you think it would have been a good business arrangement for the union, say 
in the matter of their negotiations with Steleo? At the time they were nego- 
tiating with Stelco they knew that a certain payment of $5 a ton increase was 
allocated for wages. They also knew that this 10 cent offer was set by the 
government. Do you think they should have gone back and taken a ballot 
throughout their union, which means considerable expense, on that 55 cent offer 
made by Steleo? It would have been wasting money and wasting time—A. No. 
I would have no criticism for the negotiating committee not submitting that to 
the men. 

Q. In effect then, what was in your brief you did not mean quite literally, 
that all proposals should be sent back to the locals for a vote?—-A. Well, I thought 
I clarified that when I say that there comes a time when negotiations break 
down and it is quite apparent that the final offer has been made. When that 
point is reached, then it is my humble opinion that it should be submitted to 
the men and let the men express their views. 

Q. That is when the final offer is reached?—-A. Yes. : 

Q. Do you not agree with me that it was rather difficult for the negotiating 
committee to determine when the final offer was made, for this reason— 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Gillis, will you let the witness answer? You just put 
a question and then you begin to make a speech. Will you let the witness 
answer? 

Mr. Giuuis: I am not making any speech. 

The CuHatrMAN: There is a question which you put and you do not allow 
the witness time to give his answer. 

' Mr. Gituis: What is that? 

The CHairMAN: You put a question and you begin a speech. I humbly 
and respectfully submit to you that Mr. Justice Roach should be given time to 
> answer your question. 

Mr. Giuuis: I gave him lots of time. He answered and he sat down. I am 
not trying to trick him. J want you to understand what I am talking about. 
If I was trying to trip him up, I would make it very short. But I am trying 
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to get clarification in this thing in my own mind and in the minds of the 
committee. He wrote a brief that I considered a pretty solid indictment against 
the union and I am trying to clarify it on that particular point of dictatorship, 
not reporting back to the union and the question of the final offer. I am asking 
Mr. Justice Roach if he does not think that in that particular part of the brief 
it was rather unfair to the union. I am asking him if he can tell me and the 
committee how the Steelworkers Union could determine when the final offer was. 
made. My reason for asking that is this. He has already answered it but not 
to my satisfaction. You are aware of the fact that the government granted a 
$5 increase in the price of steel? 7 


The Wirness: That is right. 


By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. Is that not true?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are also aware of the fact that a portion of that is allocated to 
wages?—A. So I understood. | | 

Q. The portion was never allocated. The Steelworkers Union did not 
know what portion was allocated to wages.—A. Is that a question. 

Q. Yes.—A. What is the question? _ 

(). The question is this. Do you think it was possible for the Steelworkers 
Union to determine when the final offer was made?—-A. Oh, yes. 

(). How were they to determine that?—A. Well, when negotiations break 
down and everybody folds up their books and starts departing; I think that is 
the time when the final offer has been made. apa 


Q. Do you think when the increase in the price of basic steel was made to ~ 


the companies, that Mr. Donald Gordon should have informed the Steelworkers 
Union what percentage of that was allocated to wages?—-A. I submit that is 
an unfair question, Mr. Chairman. 
Q. It is not an unfair question. 
here to judge Mr. Donald Gordon. 


Some Hon. Memsers: Hear, hear. 


By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. Do you not think that the Steelworkers Union were not in a position to 
determine when the final offer was made until they knew what percentage of 
that increase was for wage purposes?—-A. No, I do not agree. 

Q. You do not agree?—-A. No. You see, when you are conciliating it becomes 
perfectly apparent at some stage that the final offer has been made; and if not 
accepted, why, that is the end of conciliation proceedings. One does not need 
to be a crystal gazer to see when that time is reached. 

Q. Well, I was not talking about your methods of conciliation at all. I was 
talking about the brief, and where you make criticisms. Now with respect to 
the functions of the negotiating committee at the present time, you are aware 
of or you know order in council P.C. 1003 very well, I presume?—A. I beg 
your pardon? 

Q. You know order in council 1008 very well?—A. Yes. 

(. You are also aware of the fact that that order in council, in addition to 
certifying the union, privileges them to appoint bargaining agents?—A. That 
is right. 

@. Would you consider the national negotiating committee of the Steel- 
workers Union now as bargaining agents for the union effective?—A. I think 
you will find in the order certifying the union as collective bargaining agency 
of the employees of any one of these three plants, that the personnel of the 
negotiating committee or their successors in office constitute the bargaining 
committee. 

Q. That, in effect, is the present national negotiating committee?—A. No.- 
T am sorry to contradict you, but it is not. 


A. Well, I decline to answer it. I am not 
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Q. Why not?—A. Simply because the order certifying them names the 
personnel of the bargaining committee or their successors in office. Why it does 
—well, it just does. 
Q. The men I met here from Sydney, from the Soo and from Hamilton 
are the men that I have been meeting and doing business with for the Steelworkers 
Union since its inception, elected by ballot by the rank and file and I have 
always carried on negotiations as their agent. I merely bring that point out 
because of this accusation of dictatorship. I should like to ask you, sir, if you 
consider the position taken by the Hamilton Steel Company or by the Steel 
Company of Canada as dictatorial? Mr. Hilton, when he was before this 
committee, was asked whether he reported back to his shareholders for instruc- 
tions in matters affecting the company, such as this particular dispute. His 
answer was, “No”; that he was hired by the company to run the company, and 
he ran it. Would you not consider the representatives of the Steelworkers Union 
in a comparable position? They are hired by the union to run the union in 
matters of this kind—A. They are as far apart as the poles, if you want my 
opinion. You take any corporation, and the general by-laws of the corporation 
which are submitted to the shareholders for ratification very definitely define 
the powers and duties of the officers and directors. There is not the same type 
of organization in the union. May I illustrate what I mean when I say they are 
as far apart as the poles. If the management of Algoma should confer with one 
another and decide that they were going to shut down their plant because Stelco 
was in disagreement with its employees, then I should think that before they 
suited the action to the word, the management should submit their decision to 
their shareholders. Now, by the same token, the employees at Algoma, or the 
representatives of the employees at Algoma, before they say to those employees, 
“You strike because there is a dispute at Steleo which cannot be settled”, should 
submit the matter to the men; the opportunity should be given to the men to 
say whether they wish to strike or not. 
Q. Well, that has been done. As I told you a few minutes ago, at Sault 
Ste. Marie a meeting was held, a report made and a vote taken, and the executive 
were instructed to carry on as per their instructions from their national conference. 
I have not heard anything about Mr. Hilton reporting back to his shareholders 
so far. In your brief you make reference to radio broadcasts over the air in 
Hamilton and you classified them as being a factor in promoting bad relations. 
In fact, you termed them a vilification of the company.—A. Yes. 

Q. Were those broadcasts not submitted to the radio station for censorship? 
A. I do not know. | 

@. Do you not know that under the regulations they have to be submitted? 
Any of the stations that I have ever gone on, I have had to have my script there 
a couple of days ahead of time to be censored and either okayed or changed. 
You do not think, for example, that the manager of the station in Hamilton 
would permit someone to go on the air and vilify anybody in that community? 
—A. I am not judging the manager of the radio station at Hamilton. 

Q. You have already judged him in your brief —A. No, I have not. 

_ Q. You stated that you considered the broadcasts over that station as being 
a vilification—A. Yes. 

Q. That is a pretty strong word.—aA. I intended it to be strong. 

Mr. Giuuts: I think then that the Radio Broadcasting Committee of the 
House of Commons should check up on the Hamilton station if the station is 
being used to promote bad labour relations. I will be looking forward with 
interest to your final brief. 


By Mr. MclIvor: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a question of the Hon. Commissioner. 
When he made his offer of 10 cents, an increase of 10 cents an hour, was it 
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accepted by anybody, either by the union or any of the companies?—A. It was: — 
not submitted to anybody. & 

Q. It was not?—-A. No. 

Q. I was going to ask you if it had been accepted and if it was not accepted, 
what was the reason, it was not accepted.—A. I made the offer which has been 
criticized by some other hon. gentlemen about 6 o’clock on the afternoon of the 
11th, I think it was—that would be 7 o’clock perhaps at Sydney—and I was told 
by the members of the national negotiating committee who were then before me 
that that proposition would have to be submitted to the advisory board then 


sitting at Hamilton. When we resumed the following morning at 9 o’clock or % 


10 o’clock, I enquired what the answer was. I could not then be told without 
Mr. Kidd putting in a long-distance telephone call to Hamilton. We waited and 
when he had completed his call, he came back and reported that the proposition 
had been turned down in its entirety, that the national advisory committee was 
notifying the three companies to bank their furnaces, that the strike would 
commence on Monday, I think it was; so the offer was not presented to the men 
at Dosco. 


By Mr. Croll: 


Q. Mr. Justice Roach, arising out of the question of Mr. MacInnis, may I ~~ 


ask you this. Did you or did you not deal with the ability or inability of any of 
the companies to pay?—A. No. 

Q. You did not?—A. No. You see, Mr. Croll, I was counsel, I was judge, 
I was auditor, I was everything all wrapped up in one and I struggled as best I 
could with a tremendous problem. 2 

@. One more question; at page 22 of your brief in dealing with Dosco you 
say, “I put this proposition to the union towards the end of our discussions” and 
in the course of it you recommended what we term the Rand formula?—A. Yes. 

Q. To Dosco?—A. Yes. 

Q. Dosco told us here yesterday that 90 per cent of their men were organized. 
You thought that the Rand formula would be applicable in Dosco?—A. Did I 
think that? 

Q. Yes. Is that what you are suggesting? You put it forward, did you not? 
—A. I am not suggesting it would be applicable in Dosco, but I am not disagree- 
ing with your suggestion. 

@. I mean, did you not put it forward—you say, “I put this proposition to 
the union towards the end of our discussions.”—A. Yes. 

Q. You put forward that suggestion?—A. Yes. 

Q. For Dosco?—A. That is right. 

Q. Yes. And I point out to you from the evidence yesterday that Dosco 
said 90 per cent of their men were organized. You did know that 90 per cent of 
the employees of Dosco were unionized?—A. I understood that. 

Q. You understood that. I just follow that up with this question. I notice 
that in Algoma public relations were very good. As a matter of fact, in one 
part of their brief they said something to the effect that “we love” or “we like 
our employees.” Their relations were very good.—aA. I understood that relations 
at Algoma are excellent. 

Q. Excellent. I notice that only 189, according to the brief, voted against 
the strike—A. Well, whatever the figure is. 3 

Q. That is the figure-——A. That was the information given to me. That is 
quite correct. 

Q. Now I put this to you. Was there any particular reason why, in view of 
the excellent labour relations, you did not recommend the Rand formula in the 
Algoma situation?—A. Well, the question of union security was not an issue at 
Algoma. The union is very strong at Algoma. At no time during the discussions 
was it suggested that there was any necessity for union security at Algoma and— 
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_ Q. Yes, go ahead. I am sorry if I interrupted you—A. And I am not saying 
that at some time the Rand formula was not suggested during the course of our 
_ discussions. 
- Q. When you say the relations were good, actually the union was much 
stronger in Disco than it was in Algoma?—A. I do not know. 
 Q. You do not know?—A. No. 
Q. But you say it might have been discussed—A. It might have been 
mentioned at Algoma. 
Q. You know that the union men wanted the Rand formula in all the steel 
plants?—A. I understood so. 7 
Q. Yes. Was it ever discussed? Of course, you said that Stelco would not 
agree even to the check off; I think those were your words?—A. That is right. 
Q. Could I assume that you thought they were unreasonable about not 
agreeing to the check off? Was that your view, or do you want to say anything 
further on that? Perhaps not.—A. I only reported what I found. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could ask just for clarification of one other 
item in the interim report. It is on page 16 at the top of the page. The item I 
refer to reads as follows:— 


The union has no intention that the minimum weekly earnings would 

‘be increased only by 40 hours at 194 cents, viz., $7.80. The obvious 

objective is a weekly increase of $7.80 plus 8 hours at time and a half, viz., 
$10.08, or a total weekly increase of $17.88. 


Would Mr. Justice Roach explain what that means?—A. Very willingly. I can 
do it best by reference to Stelco. If I understand the union’s proposals, they 
had in mind two things: first, the minimum wage would provide a decency 
standard without having to work overtime. That is the first. Second, by a 
reduction in hours to thereby provide employment for more men. They say 
that a decency standard requires a minimum of $33.60. Passing on from that 
stage, the present employees, so I understood, were willing to accept a weekly 
wage of $33.60 and thereby, if there was unemployment, allow the unemployed 
to obtain employment at a rate which would provide them with a similar stand- 
ard of decency. A reduction from 48 to 40 hours weekly at Steleco would mean, 
if you keep up,the present capacity of production, that Stelco would have to 
employ one-fifth more men than they presently have on their payroll; that is 
1,000 men; and 1,000 men are not available. Therefore if you keep up the 
present capacity—I think that is the word-—or the present unit of production, if 
you like, and the men only work 40 hours, you could not keep up the present 
amount of production. They would get eight hours overtime, that is what I 
mean. 

Q. But, is that a fair way to put it? Did the men ask for a forty-eight 
hour week? I understand that in asking for the overtime they were allowing 
time for the company to adjust itself to this. That is if I understand it right. 
Perhaps you have been closer to it than I have and can tell me if that is correct? 
—A. I have a note on that here under my hand. If you will look at page 2 
of my report you will find it at the bottom of the page. 


In October, 1944, the union in its annual policy-making conference, 
- in view of the then existing cost of living and the expectation of some 
increases in that figure, decided that it would be necessary to have in 
the immediate post-war period an annual minimum income of $1,750 to 
provide a health and decency standard of living for Canadian workers 
In the steel industry. It was also decided at that time that as soon as 
‘manpower was available and in order to avoid unemployement, that 
hours of work should be reduced from the 48-hour standard work week 
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which then prevailed to a 40-hour standard and an imposition of over- 


time in order to ensure that the 40-hour standard would be worked and a 


- as many people employed in the steel industry as possible. 
It was also decided that modern industry required an annual two 
weeks’ vacation with pay in order to protect the health of those employed. 


Now, I am saying that manpower is not now presently available, and if you 
now reduce it from 48 hours to 40 hours and maintain your present unit of 
production there must be overtime. 

Q. There would be overtime until the number of employees necessary were 
recruited; but surely it is unfair to say that was the intention of the unions 
when they raised the question of 40 hours, the 40-hour week, that it was mere 
camouflage to get overtime for eight hours work.—A. I am not suggesting it as 
camouflage. 

Q. Let me read that paragraph again. That is how it would appear to me: 


that the union has no intention of making the weekly earnings, of their being 


increased only by 19.5 cents a week, namely $7.80, the obvious objective. 
They are not stating their objective in the 40-hour week. The obvious objective 
is the weekly increase of $7.80, plus 8 hours time and a half, namely $10.08, or 
a total weekly increase of $17.88. Surely that is putting the union in the posi- 
tion that it is not stating its ultimate objective or the objective that it has in 
mind, that it is saying one thing when it really means another thing, is that not 
the effect of it?—A. That language could perhaps be altered by simply saying 
what the results will be. 

Q. That is altogether a different thing—A. I am content to have it put 
that way. 

Q. This is in the brief and as it is now it is a reflection on the sincerity of 
the union.—A. Oh, I mean no adverse reflection on the union. 

Q. Well, I would say possibly it was not done intentionally, but the way 
the thing is worded it cannot mean anything else. 


By Mr. Croll: 


@. May I ask one more question on page 19? Mr. Justice Roach, will you 
look at it please. I just want to make sure that on page 19, the company’s 
offer—A. That is Stelco? 

Q. Yes. The company’s offer 87.2 plus 10. minus 97.2 cents x 48 hours— 
$46 .656 per week. Those were figures which you obtained from the company? 
—A. That is right. : 

@. And you are quite certain that they may be taken as being very 
authentic?—A. They gave me their total gross wages and total man hours, and 
dividing them one into the other you get the rate. | 

Q. And then if you will look a little further down there on the page they 
give total wages in both 1939 and 1945, and also the production and with that 
you compute the wage cost per ton. Then you have the man hours worked 
in the company’s basic steel plant, 11,802,157 and multiplying that by 10 cents, 
that would give you $1,180,215.70; and then vacations with pay would add 
$115,000 to that?—A. That is right. 

Q. And that would bring the total increase to $1,295,215.70?—A. Yes. 


Q. Now, extending that out, instead of using the ten cents you take fifteen : 


cents, the figure you would get would be $1,770,323.55—you can take that from 
me as being fair arithmetic.—A. Yes. 
Q. I am just following up what Mr. Gillis said. I have taken down your 


expression that the negotiations broke down and the final offer has been made. _ 


And now, whether or not it is accepted you recognize that a final offer is made. 
You say that they closed their books and walked away, I think that is the 


way you put it. Is it not possible that in view of the new price that went : 


on in April of $5 a ton more for steel, and the possibility being included in 
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that for wages, having in mind at the same time that the $5 increase in steel 
and which resulted in 18-5 per cent increase in wages that these people didn’t 
recognize this as a final offer. What do you think?—A. I do not know how 
they could help but recognize that that was the final offer. i 
| Q. All right, sir. Then, that being the final offer, they saying there it is. 
_ And now, we have got to find something where to go from here?—A. That is 
a problem for this committee. 

Q. No, no. You are the conciliator. I mean, you stated that they had 
_ closed their books and they have said, you have the final offer. Perhaps 
_ I should not ask you this, I suppose, whether it is or whether it is not the final 
offer. As a matter of fact, I will not ask you. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. I want to follow along this point raised by Mr. Croll. I have no doubt 
In my mind, Mr. Justice Roach, that at that point in your conciliation you 
_ were quite probably well aware that this was the company’s final offer, they 
closed their books and away they went. But if we used this as a pattern in 
future disputes and we reached the point where they closed their books and 
the union walks out and the company walks out and says that is the final offer, 
might that have an effect on their actual performance at that time; and are we 
not rather hamstringing them right now? The company, for example, slam 
their books and walk out. The union will be forced to regard this as a final 
offer—I am convinced that this is a final offer—A. If you are convinced then 
_I am in part. 

| Q. I am not convinced that in these present negotiations that was the 
final offer, but my question is that in future negotiations say wih unions and 
the companies when this temperamental final offer is made, as it is going to 
be put to the men, are you not sort of hamstringing proceedings to the extent 
possibly of putting on a little show of making a final offer, say on the part of 
the employer—slamming the books and walking out,—are you not sort of » 
hamstringing all that you have done up to date?—A. Whether or not it is the 
final offer I should think would depend to a very large extent on who the 
—econciliator is. 

| Q. Quite true, and the more clever the conciliator the better he will be able 
to decide whether this is a final offer or not, but whether to carry on or not 
is a very difficult matter for a conciliator to decide. There is one other point 
in this and it is a matter of policy. From the unions we have learned that the 
unions really desire to negotiate the industry on an agreement from each 
company. We have at the same time that resolution that there can be no 
dealing individually.—A. Yes. 

Q. If that final offer had been put to the men in the three plants this 
situation might well develop, Algoma may vote for it and the other two vote 
against it—A. Yes. 

Q. That throughout the industry, on the other hand, you might have the 
union vote for it and only one particular plant against it—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you not now again faced with exactly the same problem; the steel 
men and the operators coming to you and saying, we have decided this on a 
local issue but the union are going to say it must be an industry wide decision, 
so that actually you are no further ahead—A. No, I do not agree. I can sce 
that this employee who is earning a daily wage at Algoma is much more 
interested in the amount of his take-home pay and his ability to carry on 
and support his wife and family in a decent healthy condition than he is in 
giving a sort of blanket policy for a group of men with respect to the industry 
across Canada. 

Q. This would lead me then to think that you are giving an answer to a 
question which you did not care to answer to Mr. Gillis, that these negotiations 
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should be conducted on a local rather than an industry-wide basis—A. I think — 


so. 


By Mr. Croll: ' inet Se 


Q. May I have one more question? It is not often that a solicitor has the — 


opportunity of cross-examining a judge, so I cannot resist the opportunity at 
this time. Is this a proper statement: that you had hope that if you had been 


left alone and given a little more time that you would have finally brought out — 


an offer of ten cents an hour across the boards during all that time?—A. No. 
Q. You had not?—A. No, I had no such hope. 


Q. You had no such hope that you would be able to improve these offers? | 


—A. No. 


By Mr. Homuth: 


Q. This morning I asked the witness with regard to the statement on page 
10, where he has asked that each of the companies make a submission, and Mr. 
Justice Roach said that he had received these submissions. Were these sub- 
missions the same for each company?—A. Identical. 

®. Identical?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the ultimate aims of each were identical?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Black: 


Q. May I just ask Mr. Justice Roach if he had any separate communications 
or negotiations with the representatives of the union from Nova Scotia, Dosco?— 
A. I beg your pardon, sir. 

Q. Did you carry on any separate negotiations with representatives of the 
union from Sydney, from Dosco?—A. No. 3 : 

~ Q. In conjunction with the National Labour organization?—-A. You see, 
when I was in Algoma, those representing the employees before me there were 
the members of the national negotiating committee, and also present were the 
’ officers of the local. When I got to Hamilton I had the same national negotiating 
committee and also present were the local officers of the local at Hamilton. When 
I got to Montreal in meeting Dosco, I had only some of the national negotiating 
committee and the officers of the local at Sydney were present. Does that answer 
your question? 

@. You had no opportunity of meeting and discussing with Sydney represen- 
tatives separately their local conditions?—A. Oh, at no time was the national 
negotiating committee not present, nor did I have an opportunity of discussing 
the matter with the local executive. 

Q. Well then, there was no opportunity of discussing with them the special 
circumstances pertaining at Sydney and the capacity of the company to pay 
the increased wage, or a more adequate wage, or to do away with the differential 
of 5 cents that has been existing there in Sydney?—A. No. 


@. The representatives of the union at Sydney I think are recognized in ~ 
Nova Scotia, I know they are, as being the body to negotiate for the company at — 


Sydney by virtue of special legislation passed in 1939. I was in the legislature 
at the time and took my stand in favour of that. We feel that they should 
be recognized as the body to negotiate. I believe the company has very often 
recognized them in the past. I would like to know if there has been any 
- expression of opinion so far as you know from these representatives from Sydney 


as to why the scale of wages at Sydney should be placed on the same basis as ~ 


will prevail or has prevailed at the other plants in Canada?—A. Oh, I think 
that is their idea. | | | 
Q. Irrespective of the ability of the company to pay?—A. I think so. 

@. Of course, we are all anxious in Nova Scotia to have our plant there 
raised to the high standard of the others, but when it comes to the question of 
the ability of the company to pay and it means that the company is not going 
to be able to maintain its solvency, then it is a question of either closing down, 
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or curtailing, or having government subsidies. But as far as you know those ~ 
factors have never entered into the negotiations?—A. The company certainly 
said, we are not in a position to grant the increase; we are already being 
subsidized by the federal government, and any offer that we would make if 
accepted would have to be paid by the federal government. 

‘Q. As far as you know these are the views of the representatives of the 
Sydney plant?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Johnston: 

Q. Did you have any authority to investigate the financial standing of any 
of the companies to see whether or not their offer was sufficiently high?— 
A. If I had the authority I certainly would not exercise it, and never intended to 
exercise it. J am not an accountant. 

Q. You do not judge the position of the companies in regard to their ability 
to pay?—A. No. : 

Q. I notice in one case, I think it was the Algoma, that the original offer 
was 6 cents?—A. That is right. 

Q. Then you did not consider that sufficiently high and you asked them for 
an increase?—A. Yes. 

Q. On what did you base your opinion in that case?—A. I based it on this, 
that having regard to the increased cost of living there should be an increase 
in wages. — 

Q. Without regard to the ability of the company to pay ?—A. Regardless of 

the ability of the company to pay the men have to live decently. 
Q. I agree with you there, sir, very decidedly. ‘Then you were basing it 
solely on whether the men had a sufficiently high standard of living?—A. I was 
basing it on the increased cost of living in relation to the wages they had been 
getting. 

Q. How would you expect the company to pay the other two cents on their 
original offer if you had no information as to their ability to pay? Were you 
relying on a government subsidy?—A. No, I was not relying on a government 
subsidy. I was trying to say something but I will refrain from saying it. A man 
has to live decently. 

Q. Agreed—A. Yes. The standard of wages they were getting In my 
opinion was not sufficient having regard to the increase in the cost of living. 
I did not think that 6 cents brought it up to a point where it would be sufficient; 
therefore, I urged upon the company that they increase their offer, and they did. 

Q. I am very much interested in that and I would like to know what you 
took into consideration when you asked them to do that, because I understood 
you to say that Algoma was not very wealthy, financially and therefore— — 
A. I did not say that. , 


Mr. Crowu: It is said they paid a lot of money during the war. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. They made that statement here. Now, the question of cost enters into 
a question of this kind. I would think you would possibly have taken that into 
consideration.—A. If you will look at page 24—I do not know whether your pages 
correspond to mine or not—you will see the heading, “relating basic wage increase 
to inerease in cost of living’. And I say:— 


The cost of living by May, 1946, had risen above that in 1939 
according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 21-2 per cent and 
according to the Toronto Welfare Council by 30-5 per cent. 

An increase in the basic wage rate of 10 cents bringing it up to 
744 cents for a 48-hour week would be an increase of 35:5 per cent above 
a 1939 rate of 55 cents. 


Now, that increase of 8 cents was going to be helpful. 
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Q. I agree with you, I am not objecting to that. And so I take it that the 
main consideration in asking for this increase was so that the standard of living 
of the men would be raised?—A. No, I did not say the standard of living of the 
men would be raised at all. 


Q. Then, that they would maintain their standard?—A. ee is what I was 


alming at. 


4 By Mr. Case: 

Q. I would like to ask Mr. Justice Roach, did you see the union agreement 
that had been concluded with Algoma in April?—A. Yes. 

@. And did you notice there a non-strike clause?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you give us your opinion as to whether that clause would be 
effective, should they have refrained from striking until they had given considera- 
tion to the effect of the result of that clause?—A. Mr. Chairman, I would prefer 
not to answer that. It speaks for itself, and it certainly would not be pouring 
oil on top of waters to start delving into the plain meaning of that. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I think the answer which Mr. Commissioner Roach gave 
is based on what he had written on page 24, and it raises a rather important 
question. I think sooner or later we must oet down to fundamentals. ‘Now, it 
seems to me that on page 24 the Commissioner rather assumed that the rate of 
pay for 1939 was good enough and that if we could keep the income of the steel- 
workers in Sydney at a basis comparable with the 1939 rates that would be 
acceptable. I just wonder if we would be at all justified in this committee in 
assuming that the 1939 rate of pay in reference to the 1939 cost of living was 
satisfactory, or would we as Canadians be justified in expecting the steelworkers 


to continue to work for that.—A. I am afraid the honourable gentleman will 


have to answer that question for himself. 


Q. It will not take me long to answer it. My answer will be very, very 


definite. It will be to the effect that the people who remained in Sydney were 
more or less underpaid in 1939, and that we cannot possibly expect in this age 
when we are supposed to be entering a new order, we cannot possibly expect 
these men to work for the figure income for which they worked in 1989, when 
we were still practically in the depression waiting for the war to bring us out of 
it. I have two questions I would like to ask which will be more or less based 
on these considerations I have raised. I am not sure that they are fair questions 
so the Commissioner need not feel bound to answer them; but I believe this 
committee must answer them, and so must the men who come before us, Donald 
Gordon and the rest, before we can come anywhere near getting a suitable 
composition of this difficulty. The first question is, did the Commissioner assume 
the $1,750 per year minimum income-for steelworkers in Canada was, first, 
desirable?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is a most excellent statement—A. I accepted the union at their 
word. 

@. That is a most excellent statement and does the Commissioner “great 
honour. Second, did he assume the $1,750 minimum wage for steelworkers in 
Canada was possible?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, that again is a courageous remark for the Commissioner to make 
and does i great honour. Now, did the Commissioner assume that a uniform 
income—I assume he has almost answered his question in answering proposition 
one—did he assume that a uniform income for steelworkers in Canada was 
desirable. He said a moment, ago that he took the union at its word; his answer 
therefore would be yes, would it not?—A. Oh, I think so. 

Q. Very good. And next, that a uniform wage or minimum wage was pos- 
sible in Canada?—A. I didn’t. get that far. 


se 


rn 
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 Q. That is a question this committee must face and experts must answer 
before it can at all judge of the soundness of the contention of the union. As I 
recall it, Mr. Millard conveyed to us a message somewhat like this: I have not 
his words, but.the message is somewhat like this—the steelworkers in Sydney 
are entitled to a living wage of $1,750 minimum whether the Sydney mills can 
pay that wage or not, and if the Sydney mill cannot pay that wage certainly 
its inability should not be taken out of the men; they should not have to suffer ; 
some other provision shou!d be made by the government in some way to aid the 
Sydney mills so that it will be possible to pay the men $1,750 minimum. Now, 
I gather from what the Commissioner has said thus far that that would be in 
accord with the statement of Mr. Millard in that respect. If the witness is not in 
accord with that statement he will so indicate, and if he does not answer I will 
assume that he is in accord with it. He has already said that. In answer to the 
two former questions, he has agreed to that. Now, the next question I wish to 
ask is rather long, and perhaps a little involved. I have tried to make it simple. 
Hon. Mr. Mrrcueitui: Do not answer it yourself. ‘ 


By Mr. Blackmore: 


Q. I will, if I am asked to. In undertaking his task was the commissioner’s 
object to patch up the strike and get steel, more or less, back into production, 
was it his object to arrive at some fundamental basis that might be a permanent 
basis? Was his object merely to patch up the strike or was he to arrive at a 
permanent basis which could be used all over Canada?—aA. When I got into the 
- picture there was no strike. There was an issue in regard to hours and rates 
of wages. The parties, up to that time, had not been able to get together. My 
primary purpose was to attempt to get them together, and whether that was to 
be a temporary or a permanent basis did not cross my mind. 

Q. In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, the commissioner undertook an almost 
impossible task ?—-A. I agree. 

~Q. I am sorry that one of the members referred to that as having failed in 
his task.—A. That did not hurt my feelings. I did my best. 

_Q. His task was utterly impossible if he did know when he started whether 
he was seeking for a patched up job or a permanent job. I think I have used 
all the time of the committee I am entitled to. 


_By Mr. Baker: 


Q. Regarding that very constructive suggestion you have made this morning 
as to the cotincil, have you indicated if that would be acceptable to the union 
representatives and to the management?—A. I am elad you brought that up. 
It may be of some value in case the committee, at some later date, is discussing 
that suggestion. I said this morning that I sounded out both the union and 
management. The union can speak for itself, but as I understand the union’s 
proposition, they wanted a tri-partite council with some decisive powers. So 
far as management is concerned, Stelco said that it looked with favour on this 
suggestion of an industrial council, subject to this reservation that it did not 
want such a body to be delving into its business and at the same time delving 
into the business of Dosco and Algoma. The committee here should understand 
that when I was making that suggestion it was very vague in my mind. I had 
not thought it through. It seemed to have some merit. I could eventually 
have put it together. 


By Mr. Gillis: 
 Q. Might I ask His Honour a question on that very point? With regard 
to this council that you propose with one man from the union, one man from 


_ the industry and three men from the public, you set out the qualifications of the 


publie representatives that, first of all, they must not be connected with the 
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industry, and must not be connected with the union and must be free from 
politics. Where would we find that kind of person in Canada? Surely, no one 
in Canada is interested in his government to that extent. The only kind of 
person I can think of would be a clergyman. | 


Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: Do you say the same thing about clergyman that you 
do about other people? 


By Mr. Gillis: 


Q. I am interested in that. The steelworkers union have proposed an 
industrial council. Can you tell me where we might find three such men in 
Hastern Canada interested in doing anything like that? 


Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: How do you think we are going to get commissioners 
after what some of the commissioners have gone through? Let us get on. 


Mr. Giuuts: I do not think you will have any trouble as long as you pay 
the salaries and expenses. 


Mr. Croztu: Mr. Chairman, I rise on a point of personal privilege. I think 
that the statement made by Mr. Gillis was not only an unkind statement but 
an uncalled for statement. The remark that a commissioner does it for the 
money he gets out of it is entirely erroneous. Mr. Justice Roach said he did 
the job as a public service. I may not agree with everything Mr. Justice 
Roach has said, but at the same time I respect him for the position he holds and 
the job he did. 


Mr. Giutuis: Mr. Chairman, the Minister of Labour asked me a question | 
and I answered that question. T had no intention of reflecting on Mr. Justice 
Roach in any way, shape or form. I asked where in this country you could find 
many people, apart from the judiciary, who would be willing to accept a job 
as commissioner if they were not remunerated for it. 


The CuarrMan: Order, please. If the honourable member has any further 
questions to ask the witness, he may go ahead. 


Mr. Gruuis: I did not start this, Mr. Chairman. The Minister of Labour 
asked me a question, and you allowed Mr. Croll to make a speech on the 
question of privilege, and I merely answered a question that was asked me. 


Hon. Mr. Mrtcueuu: I want to say this, that it is one of our most trouble- 
some problems. 


Mr. Gintuis: Do not make a speech. 


Hon. Mr. Mircueru: You have been knocking people all over the lot. 
That is one of the problems, and my honourable friend takes the view that 
there are plenty of commissioners. I would like him to send me a list of people 
qualified to act as labour commissioners. I know something of the difficulties 
of the ministers of labour in this country for many years past, and also the 
troubles of conciliators, and I think the best thing this committee has done up 
to now 1s to have received at least some education on settling industrial disputes. 
Mr. Gillis has had his say-so and I am going to have mine. I know something 
about this thing. I think I have had enough bricks shied at me during the 
last five years. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 


Q. I wish to ask one more question which follows the three I have already 
asked. If $1,750 for steelworkers is the minimum acceptable income for Canada, 
and if Dosco is unable to pay that wage, and if Algoma probably is unable to 
pay that wage, can the issues at stake in this dispute be settled between labour 
and the steel industry, or will settlement have to be made by the dominion 
government through financial assistance?—A. Will you turn to page 15 under 
the heading “Algoma’s offer. The result.” Algoma made an offer of an increase 
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of 8 cents an hour. That provides more than $1,750. It provides a minimum 
income of $1,809.60. If you turn to page 18, Stelco have made an offer of an 
increase of 10 cents an hour. That makes a minimum income of $1,859. 


7 By Mr. Black: 


Q. Have you the figures on Dosco?—A. No, I have not got those. 
The CrairnMan: On behalf of the committee, I thank Mr. Justice Roach for 
his statement. 


Donald Gordon, Chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
Ottawa, Ontario, sworn: 


By Mr. Robinette: 


Q. For the purpose of the record you are Mr. Donald Gordon, Chairman of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board?—A. Yes. 

Q. There are a couple of questions troubling this committee, and the first 
one is this: In April of this year there was an increase eranted by your board 
of $5 a ton in the basic price for steel. First of all, were representations made 
to you for such an increase by the Steel Company of Canada?—A. Not pre- 
cisely in that form. 

- Q. In what form?—A. I am sure, Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted, 
I will give you a little background to this matter. If I may just make a brief 
statement I think I can explain the events leading up to the decision of the 
board. I should say first of all that discussions and negotiations with the Steel 
Company of Canada in regard to a possible price adjustment in regard to their 
products commenced as far back as 1943. At that time Mr. McMaster inter- 
viewed me personally and claimed that in quite a number of cases price ceilings 
which had been frozen at the price ceiling of the fall of 1941 were at or below 
costs. He pointed out that the only reason the company was able to operate 
on a profitable basis was due to the large volume of war orders, and he estimated 
that 75 per cent of the production of the Steel Company of Canada was for 
the Department of Munitions and Supply. He expressed the view that with 
rising costs of material and wage costs and with no increase in prices since 1939, 
apart from the tentative increase which had been granted by the steel controller, 
and had not been enforced by the steel companies, that the industry was in an 
unsound position to face post-war problems. At that time we entered into a 
long discussion with Mr. McMaster, not only orally but with correspondence to 
some great length. I do not want to leave the impression with the committee 
that our relations degenerated to what might be called a fight but in the course 
of exposing our points of view to each other, our correspondence became 
vigorous. 

~ We took a definite stand in the beginning of the discussions that the board 
would not grant a price increase to cover theoretical costs. In regard to volume 
and costs, our position was that none of these conditions could be actually a 
fair cost at that time, and at that time it was only a matter of conjecture and 
controversy, and we, therefore, expressed the opinion that we were not prepared 
to increase prices on that basis in 1948 or 1944. 

In the course of our discussion we gradually evolved a procedure. So we 
went through the year 1944 and came into the year 1945 with the argument, 
perhaps, increasing in heat and we evolved a procedure whereby we informed the 
company that we would accept the application. 

We laid down the position that we would have to be shown that their overall 
position was such that they would be in a poor financial condition. Mr. McMaster 
took violent exception to that. 
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By Mr. Croll: : 


: Q. Who is Mr. McMaster?—A. Mr. Ross McMaster. We went through that 

state of affairs until the time of V-J day, and then, of course, the whole question 
of post-war conditions came on top of us in a hurry. War orders were cancelled. 
The steel companies faced a bad situation. We asked for submissions giving 
details of the breakdown and the various unit cost factors, in addition to 


historical information affecting the profit condition of the company and capital - 


investment. 


. I should say to the committee that we leaned heavily upon the company 

for the factual information we required, and while we tested that information 
to the best of our ability, it is true that we depended largely upon the accuracy 
of the steel company’s figures. I have no reason to doubt that the figures made 
in the submission are not correct. 


It is important to consider, however, that we were faced not only with ~ 


meeting this post-war condition. Perhaps, I might quote an extract from a 

letter received from Mr. McMaster. In a letter to me dated May 12, 1945, he 
said:— | 

We are also seriously’ concerned about the absolutely uncommercial 

level of steel prices unchanged since pre-war times while many other prices 

have been permitted substantial advances. This inequality certainly 

should not be perpetuated into the post-war period, as it must certainly 

affect the availability of certain materials to the disadvantage of effective 

reconstruction measures. 3 


We got along to about the end of 1945, and at that time we settled down to 
a real examination of the company’s figures. At that time we also had had 
discussions in the meantime with Dosco and finally with Algoma so that we 
tried to reach a judgment on that situation on an industry basis. In looking at 
the figures of the companies it was necessary for us to look at the historical 
record and then try to forecast what might be expected under the conditions of 
post-war. That involved facts as to the volume of operation and actual sales 
volume of operation of the companies concerned. That is a most important 
factor in the steel business because at a certain point of production volume heavy 
losses are experienced. Overhead in the steel business is particularly heavy and 
until that volume is reached a heavy loss can be experienced. We, therefore, 
had to look at the expected volume and the anticipated costs. We had to form a 
judgment not only in regard to the possible costs of wages, but the possible 


costs of material, the possible costs of transportation and various other factors. : 


In the submissions from the companies, the companies had our request to 
give us a judgment as to what they thought they would have to pay in order 
to satisfy wage earners and in order to give them a wage which would keep 
them happy and keep them in production. That was an expression of opinion 
to us by the companies and we, in turn, in examining this submission looked at 
that estimated cost of labour just as we looked at the estimated costs of trans- 
portation and materials and also in regard to failure of operations by strikes 
which had already happened in the United States. 

We then reached the conclusion that it was necessary to adjust prices ‘to a 
point—and on this important point I would like to labour, if I may—that in 
arriving at the increase, which, in our judgment we could allow in the steel 
industry, we exercised our judgment as to the effect of the steel price increase 
we had in mind. Basie steel enters into practically every part of our economy, 
and we, therefore, said to ourselves: how can we adjust these various items to a 
point where we will not upset the applecart? When we refer to an increase of 
$5 an ingot ton, that is not really what we did, atall. =~ 

If the members will look at War Order No. 617, in which the increase was 
eranted, you will find a schedule of individual items for which we set down the 
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actual increase in cost of these articles, and the board exercised judgment to the 

_ fact of increasing the price of nails or pig iron, or rails. We deliberately decided 
in some places to allow a higher price increase than was being asked in the 
companies’ submission. In the case of rails, for example, the price increase in 
that commodity meant a great deal more to Dosco than it does to Stelco, where 
hardly any rails are manufactured. . 

In the submissions we had before us as to wage costs, we arrive at a figure 

where we thought the resultant fact would still enable us to maintain a price 
ceiling stabilization policy and leave the companies free to negotiate with their 
labour, knowing what they could expect to get from the product of their 
company. 

With your permission I would like to quote one sentence from the sub- 
mission. We discussed with the company -as to their opinion as to whether 
or not we should proceed with the price increase until the matter of wages had 
been settled. I should mention that by this time our discussions had passed 
largely from Mr. McMaster to Mr. Hilton, and in answer to our specific questions 
on this point he replied:— 


We have given this matter a good deal of serious thought and are 
unanimous in our view that such a policy would place us in an impossible 
situation. I could not undertake any serious negotiations with our 
employees on the subject of the extent of wage advances we might afford 

- to pay, and at the same time withhold the information from them that 

price adjustments are in the immediate offing. Neither do I believe I 

can take the position that I could grant tentative increases subject to 
price advances being granted which would make that possible. We believe 
that the only fair way to do business is with all the cards face up on 
the table, and if we tell how much we are going to be allowed to charge 
for our goods we can tell our employees how much we feel we can afford 
to pay them. In this connection I emphasize that I am not looking 
for the easy way out, that we are just as keenly interested in maintaining 
a sound cost and price structure in Canada as anyone and that we 
expect to do our utmost to keep the excessive demands made upon us 
within reasonable bounds. Based on that decision on our part we are 
taking the position that with present prices we cannot afford to consider 
any change whatever in wages, and I think we know what our prices 
are going to be. It is impossible for us to enter into any discussion 
whatever about advances in wages. 


After that point and after we had advanced the price, I felt, myself, that the 
right decision had been made because I have here before me a letter sent to me 
by Mr. Hilton who had received it from District No. 6, United Steelworkers 
of America, 210 Lister Bldg., Hamilton, Canada, addressed to Mr. Hilton, a 
copy of which he sent me. It is dated April 2, 1946 in which it says:— 


In view of the recent increase in the price of steel announced by the 
WP. & TB. the chief impediment to negotiations on wages and hours 
has been removed. In negotiations between representatives of the com- 
pany and the United Steelworkers of America in January and February, 
the representatives of the company, Mr. Lott and Mr. Gillies were 
reluctant to make any decision regarding wages until the price of steel 
had been increased. 

For this reason I am once again offering to you negotiations on those 
two important questions. 


Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) L. SEFTON, 
Representative. 
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Mr. Hilton sent me a copy of the letter sent in reply to this last letter :— 


Your letter of April 2, addressed to Mr. Hilton, has come to my 
attention. 

We are quite willing to discuss the matters with you at any time that 
is mutually convenient. 


Yours very truly, 
Tur Sreey Company oF CaNapA, LIMITED, 


(Sgd.) R. A. GILLIES, 
Works Manager. 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. Mr. Gordon, there seems to be an impression in the committee from the 
evidence that.has been obtained to date that it is your feeling that an increase 
above 10 cents an hour will affect the price level?—A. In answer to that question 
I do not think I can make a specific answer. I am not prepared to say in 


connection with the Steel company whether they can afford to pay 5, 10 or 15 - 


cents an hour more. I can say this, however, that if we are going to face the 
adjustment of wages as indicated by the demands of labour, then we are all.set 
and ready for a new scale of price adjustment, and whether we can hold it within 
control I do not know. Certainly, additional costs involved in these wage 
adjustments are apt to spread right through the economy, in my opinion, and 
may result in inflation in prices. 

Q. Mr. Millard said that there must be control of prices and there must be 


wage control but complained of lack of co-ordination between the Wartime - 


Prices and Trade Board and the control board which deals with wages, and he 
suggests that there should be closer co-ordination between these bodies.—A. I 
think it is quite impossible for the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to operate 
on a basis where it would be drawn into wage disputes or wage relations between 
labour and management. Our feeling is that price control in itself is quite a 
large job. It is important that I make the statement that the prices board was 
not set up with any thought in mind of establishing an ideal price structure. 
That is not our job. Our job was that in the fall of 1945 the general price level 
which had reached its level by its own momentum in a free market had reached 
a point under war conditions where very serious inflation was threatening. 
Therefore, the government said to us, take hold of the situation at this point 
and see what you can do to prevent further increases. 


The CuarrMan: It being six o’clock I declare the committee adjourned until 
to-morrow morning at 11.30. 


The committee adjourned at 6.00 o’clock p.m., to meet again to-morrow, 
Friday, July 26, 1946, at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
‘Frinay, 26th July, 1946. 
The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Black (Cumberland), Blackmore, Case, Cote (Verdun), Croll, Dechene, Gillis, 
Gibson (Comox-Albernt) , Gingues, Homuth, Howe, Johnston, Lalonde, Lapalme, 
Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis, Mitchell, Moore, Sinclair (Vancouver North), 
Skey, Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 


In attendance: Messrs. Robinette and Lieff, Committee Counsel. 


Mr. Donald Gordon was recalled and questioned. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock p.m., until 3.30 o’clock p.m. this 
day. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, 
presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Black (Cumber- 


land), Blackmore, Case, Cote (Verdun), Croll, Dechene, Gillis, Gibson (Comoz- 


Alberni), Gingues, Howe, Johnston, Lalonde, Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis, 
Mitchell, Moore, Ross (Hamilton East), Sinclair (Vancouver North), Skey, 
Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 


In attendance: Messrs. Robinette and Gee Committee Counsel. 
Mr. Donald Gordon was recalled and questioned. 

The Vice-Chairman, Mr. Maybank, took the Chair. 

Mr. Gordon stood aside. 


Mr. C. H. Millard was recalled. He extended an invitation to the Com- 
mittee to visit the strike-bound steel plants over the week-end. It was decided 
that time did not permit of arrangements being made, but that consideration 
would be given to such a visit at a later date. 


Mr. Millard retired. 


Mr. Gordon was recalled and further examined. 


| The Committee adjourned at 6.00 o’clock p.m., until Monday, July 29, 
at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 


JOHN -T DUN, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF COMMONS, 
July 26, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met this day at 11.30 a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Lalonde, presided. 


The CHarrMAN: The meeting will come to order, gentlemen. 


Donald Gordon, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, recalled: 


By Mr. Robinette: 


Q. Mr. Gordon, I would like for just a moment or so to go over some of 
the evidence given by Mr. Hilton concerning the $5.00 increase per ton of steel. 
I propose to ask you whether or not Mr. Hilton’s statements were accurate, to 
your knowledge. At page 131 of Volume 3 of the minutes of proceedings of this 
committee, I put this question to Mr. Hilton:— 

Q. There has been some suggestion, during the course of the dis- 
cussions before the committee, that when the increase of $5.00 a ton in 
the price of steel was approved, there was some understanding that a 
part of that was to include increased labour costs. Can you help the 
committee by saying on what your understanding of the situation was 
based as far as the working men getting some part of the increased price 
of steel was concerned?—A. I can say this to you that when the price 
increase was granted April 1 of this year, the character of our business 
had changed since the end of the war. Our manufacturing profits were 
declining very rapidly. We went to the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board and gave them endless information of our situation, and we told 
them that that was the condition, that the cost of steel would have to be 
increased and probably included in there, there would be something for 
labour—we did not know how much—and that unless we got more money, 
we would not be able to cope with those things. 


As far as that goes, is that accurate, to your knowledge?—A. That 1s correct. 
Q. Then Mr. Croll asked for the submission to the board and put a question. 

He says:— 

. You see it is important, Mr. Hilton. A controversy hangs on that 
particular point, to some extent, and Mr. Millard has made some state- 
ments and you have made some statements which seem to contradict 
one another. I think this committee is interested in obtaining that 
submission. 


Mr. Hilton answers:— | 
Would this answer your question? Last year we worked approxi- 
mately 22,000,000 hours in our company. The union demanded roughly 
20 cents an hour. That would be $4,000,000. The net increase would be 
about $5,000,000 for our company. I said in my statement there that 
wages advanced since the outbreak of the war had already came to 
$8 300,000, I think, was the figure. 
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Mr. Croll continues: — 
But the union yesterday said it would be approximately $2,500,000. 
I asked them that question—A. I can explain that; $2,500 000 would 
apply to the Hamilton works. 


That is elaborated on by a question put by Mr. Smith, which appears at the 
bottom of the page. 
Mr. Smith put this question: — 
May I ask this question which I do not think will be confidential? 
In the representations which you made to the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board when you received the $5 per ton increase in price, was the share 
of that owing to the increased cost of labour indicated?—A. There was a 
guess at it. 


Then continuing on the next page, Mr. Smith asks:— 


Will you tell us what it was?—A. I think it was approximately 
$2,500,000. Mr. Smith: Q. Now I have to get my pencil out to find 
out what that means.—A. For 22,000,000 hours it is about 11 cents an 
hour. 


Does that accurately or inaccurately set out your understanding of the - 


situation in so far as the representations made to.you by Stelco?—A. The 
figures given by Mr. Hilton are substantially correct, but in addition, we 
asked and received various estimates from the company as to what increases in 
wages at varying levels would mean in regard to the costs of the company. We 
had several estimates before us. — 

Q. You had several estimates before you; several estimates from the 
company, do you mean?—A. We asked the company to give us an estimate 
of what increased wages would cost in the cost data at various levels. 

@. When you are speaking of increased wages, do you mean wages to be 
increased in the future, or to cover the increase of wages that had already been 
raised?—-A. No, we were referring to increased wage rates that might take 
place in the future. 

Q. You were dealing with the future?—A. Yes. 

Q. What you say is that the figures given by Mr. Hilton in his testimony 
is substantially accurate?—A. Yes. 

Q. While I have this particular volume before me, on page 133 Mr. MacInnis 
asked two or three questions, and I should like your views on these questions. 

Mr. MacInnis: @. The question I was going to ask is this. In the 
negotiations for the price increase in steel, did the three companies 
negotiate with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board together?—-A. No, sir. 


Is that correct?—A. That is correct. 
@. And then Mr. MacInnis says: 
(. But the three companies got the same increase in the basic price. 


Mr. Hilton’s answer was: 
That is a fact. They got the same unit price that they could 
charge if they so desired. 


That is correct?—A. Yes. 
Q. And finally Mr. MacInnis said: 

Q. From that point of view it could be assumed that the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board considered that there was something in common 
between the companies?—A. Well, how the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board arrived at their decision I cannot say. 


Let me put Mr. MacInnis’ question to you; in considering the increase in 
the basic price of steel were the three companies treated uniformly so far as 
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price increase is concerned?—A. The effect of the board order is to give an 
increase on the various items mentioned therein to each one of the companies. 

Q. So they were dealt with uniformly?—A. I want to make this clear. 
When we refer to price increases, we are referring to the maximum legal price. 
There is no compulsion on any one of the companies to actually raise prices. 
There was no order of the board which said they must raise their prices. We 
merely set. the maximum price. 

Q. That would be the highest price?—A. The highest permissible price. 


By Mr. Croll: ag if 
Q. Is it usual for a company not to take advantage of that?—A. Yes, there 
are places where the price is well below the maximum legal price. 
Q. In what field?—A. In the food field, for one. Particularly depending upon 
seasonal products in the food field, you will find often that the market price 
is lower than the maximum legal price. 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. May I turn to Mr. Millard’s testimony, and I am now referring to page 
33 of volume 1 of the minute proceedings of this committee, towards the bottom 
of page 33. Mr. Smith put a series of questions to the witness and he said : , 
I want to ask you one thing more. The $5 advance in price was given 

to steel?—A. On April 1. 
Q. Have you been able to find out from anyone what portion of that 

$5 was labour’s share? 


Mr. Millard answers: 

I would like to answer that fully. One week, I think it was, prior to 
April, we learned, almost by accident, from the Financial Post that there 
were in the making some representations, or some idea of price increases: 
in the steel industry. We had a delegation composed of the secretary- 
treasurer, Pat Conroy of the Canada Labour Congress, and special 
representative Murray Cotterill wait upon the chairman of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, Donald Gordon. They discussed the matter 
fully with Mr. Gordon as to the proposed price increases, and Mr. Gordon 
stated that it was the policy of the government, whom he represented, 
to de-control as fast as possible, and they did not want to be placed in 
the same position as the government of the United States, and that it. 
was their intention to give a price increase to the steel manufacturers: 
of Canada, and Mr. Gordon told our representatives that there was some: 
wage increase included in the price increase. Mr. Gordon declined, 
however, to state what that. wage increase was. He said that the price 
increase was based on full production and some wage increases -were 
provided for. He told our representatives, mentioning the president of 
one of the corporations, Mr. Hilton, that m approaching Mr. Hilton and 
asking for wage increases that if he dared to say there was no wage 
increases included in the price increase that we were to tell him that he 
was a liar, and that Mr. Gordon said so. However, when we did approach 
Mr. Hilton, we were not able to meet him. We met the general manager 
of that corporation, and we were told that there was no wage increase, 
so far as he knew, in the price increase. 


Would you care to say anything about the accuracy or inaccuracy of that 
statement?—A. My recollection of the interview with Mr. Cotterill and Mr. 
Conroy is that they wanted to come in and see me about the increase in the 
price of steel. I explained to them along the same line as I explained to the 
committee yesterday, the basis upon which the board proposed to act, and 
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pointed out that upon arriving at our decision we were taking into consideration 
a fair cost of all cost factors affecting the steel industry. I emphasized that 
included in these cost factors was a judgment as to what the wage bill of the 
industry would be, and that we had estimated that some adjustment of wages 
was likely to take place. I think that substantially answers the question. 
With respect to the reference to Mr. Hilton, I have no particular recollection 
of the term implied. All I had im mind was that I did say to the gentlemen 
in question that we, the board, reached its decision as to what the price increase 
would be and that Mr. Hilton well understood that with that price increase, 
he would then be in a position to negotiate with his men on the basis of some 
reasonable adjustment in wages, and you will remember the extract which I 
read to the committee yesterday confirms the fact that, in Mr. Hilton’s own 
words, they were willing to negotiate. 


By Mr. Gillis: 


Q. When the steel companies approached you in respect to a price increase, | 


did they give you any estimate of what wage increase would take place?— 
A. No; what took place is this. We asked them to estimate the cost of wage 
increases at various levels. We did not ask them at any time to give us their 
judgment as to the level they could settle for. I said: let us have the estimates 
on wages being increased at 5 cents, 74% cents or 10 cents or more. We want 
to know what they would cost you, and then we want to assess the probabilities. 
The industry at no time expressed the view to me as to what they could 
settle for. 

Q. Have you any idea where this ten-cent increase formula came from?— 
A. No, I do not know where the specific figures came from. I will say that the 
ten cents an hour increase was one of the figures used in the brief. 

Q. By the steel company?—A. Yes, at our request. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 


Q. You received a brief?—A. Yes, and we asked the company to give us 
an estimate of what the cost would be of various adjustments in wages at 
various levels. 

Q. But you did not mention ten cents?—A. We at no time told anybody 
as to what figure we selected in our judment as the most likely point of 
settlement. 


By Mr. Gillis: 


Q. Were there other figures used?—A. Yes, quite a number; probably . 


the seven or eight figures used, 

_ Q. Were there any higher than ten cents?—A. T prefer not to go into the 
details of the figures used, We took a range of figures from 5 cents to 25 
cents, I recall, so that we could take the extreme on both ends, so that we 
would not indicate to the company what we thought should be the figure. We 
deliberately did that so they would not know what the figure was. 

Q. The reason I am interested is that I think it is one of the focal points. 
‘The Wartime Prices and Trade Board has been blamed as the chap that 
fixed this formula that 10 cents may be the point where inflation might start. 


By Mr. Case: 


(. In fixing the $5 price increase, did you use the brief in which they used the 
ten-cent formula?—A. In arriving at the $5 increase, and as I said yesterday, the 
reference to the $5 increase must be specifically kept in mind as merely a handy 
yardstick. It was not really a $5 increase. The board does not refer to that. It 
refers to a range of individual products which, all gathered together, would 
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average out as about a $5 increase per ingot ton of steel. There were two con- 
‘siderations we had in mind in arriving at that. The first was to look at the 
probable cost factors and to take the price submitted by the companies and 
subject them to a searching analysis and discount, if you will call it that, some of 
the cost increases they had estimated. I do not want to deny that some factors we 
thought were too pessimistic. We searched down in our mind as to what these 
cost factors would really be. We had in mind what the increase was that we 
could give in this industry right through to the fabricated products, secondary 
products and down to the manufactured products that would not impose such 
a strain as to completely upset the whole price structure. We tried to avoid 
getting in the positiom of blowing up the price ceiling, if I may use that term. 
~  Q. You said they prepared their proposal at various price levels up to 
25 cents. It must have been an important consideration as to what level they 
finally estimated in their brief. If it was the 25 cent level the basic price 
would be a great deal higher. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that in arriving at an 
estimate you must have had a very high regard for whatever unit of cost was 
used in the brief?—A. That is perfectly correct, subject to this, that labour 
was not the only cost factor we had in mind. Therefore, in exercising our 
judgment we took a range of costs as they affect labour; a range of costs as 
they affect materials; a range of costs as they affect transportation, and a range 
of costs that affected other things and then considered in our mind the average 
price. We said that we could give that price as likely to be the range of the 
profit to the mills of the company, taking into consideration the volume. As I 
said before, we took what we thought represented the balance of probabilities, 
and if I were pressed, I could not say to you specifically that we selected a 
figure for wages. We selected a range as to where negotiations might take 
place, and then the companies were in a position that with this price increase 
before them, they would then be able to exercise their own judgment in regard to 
all costs, not only labour, but all the costs I have referred to. Then they would 
be in a position to exercise their judgment as to what wage settlement they could 
afford to make and still maintain their position of production, having in mind 
the competitive factors of foreign markets. While I am on that point, if I may 
have the permission of the committee, as half of my mind has been thinking on 
the question asked by Mr. Gillis in regard to the suggestion that the board has 
not taken a view as to the increase in wages, I want to make it clear that while 
I am not talking about the steel industry as to whether they can afford to pay 
5 cents, 10 cents or any other amount, you will remember that I said at the end - 
of the sittings of the committee yesterday that a wage increase of the magnitude 
suggested by the union is bound to have an effect of such character that I 
question very much if it is worthwhile for the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
to struggle any further to maintain the price ceiling we have achieved. 


By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. I presume, Mr. Gordon, that you would settle on some figure that would 
be clearly inflationary such, as 25 or 30 cents, or something like that with a 
view to seeing at once that there was a thoroughly dangerous figure in view of 
inflation?—A. I do not want to split hairs but I should like to qualify that a 
little, in regard to the statement that any increase in wages is inflationary. Any 
imerease in cost is inflationary, as I said; inflationary in the sense that in 
increasing the cost you must increase the price. The point I am trying to 
establish is that there is some place where we can afford to take a chance on 
eosts and still have a reasonable hope of maintaining the present price level. 
Beyond that spot you get into inflation as distinct from inflationary rising. 

Q. What you are really doing is making a distinction between that which 
has a tendency and that which is so clear in its direction that it is a certainty. 
Isn’t that about what you have said amounts to?—A. I think that is right, yes. 
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Q. A tendency may be created or developed by certain action, and yet 
there may be counterbalancing factors that will prevent the full effect of that 
tendency. So that in that sense you say increase is inflationary but you could 
certainly take a chance on like increased cost; and there probably will be 
offsetting factors which will result in that tendency not having developed into 
inflation?—A. It is very important to define these offsetting factors. If you 
could establish a position where you could have increased productivity while 
increasing your cost then it is perfectly alright to increase wages; if you can 
get your production stepped up, step by step. , 

Q. That. would be one of those offsetting factors?—A. That is one of the 
very important offsetting factors. | 

Q. And I would think that was one of the most important probably —A. In 
a sense, yes, because the factor which causes this inflation throughout stems 
directly from the continuing shortages of consumer goods in relation to this 
situation because of the purchasing power which we are now experiencing. 
I have never been of the opinion—classical economists may disagree with me 
—TI have never been of the opinion that we need have much fear of any terrible 
inflation in this country as long as we have the quantity of goods which is 
on the market. So long as production is maintained and that large supply of 
goods is available, I do not think we need have much concern, but whenever 
the day comes that that production is lessened we will approach an inflationary 
danger. 

Q. Now, Mr. Gordon, it has been said by Mr. Millard that whatever is 
done here is probably a pattern for other wage settlements. Have you taken 
that into consideration? Is that something with which you agree?—A. I feel 
that steel is one of the outstanding basic industries for the reason that its raw 
materials and its products go through almost every section of the economy; 
therefore, the effect of the price increase in steel is bound to affect the price 
of almost every other sector of our economy. Secondly, I am of the opinion 
that adjustment in the steel industry is bound to set a pattern for other 
industries. 

Q. Yes. I see. Now, you say that you did not actually settle on some 
figure, in making the answer you made, which you expressed as being brought 
down to an average of $5 a ton of ingots; but are you able from the data in 
the possession of the board at the moment to indicate some breaking spot at 
which it is fairly dangerous? For example, what would you say about a 25 
cent increase; what would you say about a 19 cent increase; what would you 
say about a 15 cent increase? After all, you are here before the committee 
in the capacity of an expert on these matters and your opinion, whether it 
would be accepted by us or not, is nevertheless desirable. What comments 
would you have to make supposing it were clear that there were going to be 
a settlement at 19 cents? What would be the effect on the economy in such 
case?—A. Well, if the honourable member has done it the other way, has 
brought it in from 2, 5, to 10; I would say the result would. be; going, going, 
gone, somewhere. 

Q. Exactly. And what is that point that you describe as somewhere?— 
A. I do not think anybody could tell you. . 

Q. Have you any opinion on that?—A. The thing is too complicated for 
me to make a simple answer to that question because there are industries which 
probably under present day conditions could absorb X without difficulty in 
cost, increase. There is certainly a great range of industries which in my judg- 
ment could not absorb any wage increase without a price increase, a great 
range of industries. And I may say here that in this particular case we are 
discussing the companies, particularly the steel company, are on record with 
us as being highly dissatisfied with the price increase which we granted them 
for the same reason that the profit result of that increase still leaves them 
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at a point where roughly speaking they are earning pre-war profit, notwith- 
standing the fact that the volume of sales has increased from two to two and 
a half times. And I am perfectly satisfied In my own mind, although I am 
making myself a hostage to fortune in saying this; I am perfectly satisfied in 
my own mind that even an snerease of 10 cents would bring the steel company 
right back on my back looking for a price increase. Whether they get it or 
not is another point. ; 

Q. Do you mean by that sentence to warn them away now and indicate 
to them they need not come?—A. No, no; for this reason; if they make another 
price application then we will have to re-examine it in the light of conditions 
that have happened since the last time to see if there have been factors which 
have changed the picture. But there is a basic point on which we have not 
reached agreement, a basic point on which the steel company in particular 
has reserved its position, and that is this; that the profit level left to them is 
desperately low in relation to the volume of business which they are doing and 
compared to pre-war. 

Q. Let us be clear about this; you indicated a little while ago that if certain 
things happened, if certain increases are allowed, there would be no use trying 
to continue the system of control of prices, that at a certain point you might 
just as well close up was about the way you expressed it. Was that right ?— 
A. That is correct. 

Q. All right, Mr. Gordon; where is that point? Do you know?—A. I do not 
know where that point is, for this reason, that it depends on the event of a 
stability increase as to the volume of applications which the board will receive 
as the result and at one figure—at a high figure, there is going to be much more 
than at a lower figure—and it means that we will be deluged with applications, 
if the figure were high, to a point where administratively we could not tackle 
the problem. . We just could not tackle it. We haven’t got the staff and would 
likely not be able to find them; and we are eoing to have that volume of appli- 
cations. And, moreover, every price that is granted becomes a cost increase 
for someone else and the thing pyramids all through the piece, so it is impossible. 
- J am not hedging, I assure you; it is quite impossible for anyone to say 
honestly where the breaking point is. I have felt myself that we have been at 
the breaking point and passed it many a time, but we have carried on, we are 
still here, getting very tired. 

Q. You have indicated this morning that the wage increase in this case, 
amounting to 10 cents across the board, is a danger, the breaking point?—A. If 
you press me I will answer that. 

Q. I wish you would—A. My opinion, for whait it is worth, is that a 10 cent 
increase will put a pressure on the price ceiling which will be unbearable. I 
am not prepared to say that we cannot handle it, but I am very much afraid that 
it will be the beginning of the end.. 

Q. Will you describe what you mean by, “the beginning of the end”? What 
are the steps that would bbe expected at the beginning?—A. It is very similar to 
dropping a pebble into a pool. You start ripples and they continue. With a 
price increase of ten cents I know that all the price adjustments which we have 
made over the last six,months, let us say, will have to be reopened, because in 
making this price adjustment perhaps some of the prices for industries for whom 
we have already made adjustments would be affected; farm implements, for 
~ example. . . 
| Q. I have heard about them.—A. I thought perhaps it might have come 
to your attention. It is perfectly obvious that when we made that price adjust- 
ment and other price adjustments that we held prices down to the absolute 
minimum. That was our job. Our judgment may not be always right, but 
certainly I have never heard any business men or manufacturers with whom we 
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have been in touch complaining that we have given them too large a price 
increase. Our price increases have been the absolute minimum on which we felt 
we could still persuade the production and processing people to carry on in the 
national interest. And I want to say this, that there are quite a number of 
people carrying on business today because they believe it is in the national 
interest, we have been able to persuade them to carry on in the national 
interest rather than just folding up which might be more to their advantage. 
All these price increases to which I have referred would, and every wage 
increase, mean reapplication to the prices board for price adjustments. That is 
the first step. And now, each one of these price increases in turn would mean 
others, because the price of this individual product—let me stick to farm 
implements as an example—if the price of farm implements must be increased 
again (incidentally we do not relish the prospect), but if we have to increase 
farm implements again you can be morally certain that agriculture is going to 
feel that their prices have to reflect some proportion of that increase. 

Q. Do you think that there is any serious danger with respect to farm 
implemenits arising out. of that $5 across the boards with which we have been 
dealing?—A. We believe that question right now is settled that no adjustment 
for farm implements beyond what has already been made will be coming along. 
It might be different with some other industries. 

Q. What about other industries?—A. You mean, as tthe result of this 
increase? : 

Q. Yes. —A. Well, it is difficult for me just to pick examples out of the air, 
I will probably miss the most important ones; but I am thinking now of the 
whole field of household appliances—irons, toasters, washing machines and things 
like that ;—every one of those is made out of steel or its products. 

Q. And they are affected by steel cost?—A. They are affected by steel cost. 
Remember, that by this order 607 of the Board, that when we increased the 
price of steel we had to follow through with an automatic adjustment in a great 
range of products, but we have some special items out for further consideration, 
as it were; that affected quite a number of items in the household appliances 
field, and we are struggling with those now. 

Q. Mr. Gordon, you have said that you did not have anything to do with 
fixing or causing anybody else to fix 10 cents as being the increase of this 
industry, 10 cent increase in wages on the average, but from the manner in 
which you have been talking it would look as if you are almost declaring that 
that is as high as it could be. That is the way it strikes me and I wonder if you 
would care to comment on that?—A. No, I do not; on the contrary I do not 
want to give the assurance that 10 cents can be absorbed into the price structure. 
I don’t want to give that assurance at all. 

Q. Then the price structure has changed by that $52—A. No. I am thinking 
about from here on. 

Q. Oh, yes——A. That if a 10 cent wage increase, and if your assumption is 
right, if it forms a pattern for other increases or adjustments, then I am not at 
all sure as to the result. I would say this, that is a matter of judgment— 
judgment only—at 10 cents we still have a fighting chance of trying to prevent 
a whole series of price increases. 

Mr. Maysanx: I think that is all the questions I Want to ask along that 
line anyway. , . 


By Mr. MacInnis: : e 

Q.. There is a point involved there which I should like to have cleared up. 
When you mentioned the 10 cent increase in price you did not have in mind the 
steel industry in particular; I mean the 10 cents increase in wages, you did 
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not have in mind the steel industry in particular; you had in mind if that was 
carried out generally to other industries. Isn’t that the point?—A. I had in 
mind both factors, that the increase in steel cost may quite largely have reper- 
cussions in prices for products which affect other people’s costs. What I also 
had in mind was that if that is going to become the pattern all through the 
piece, then we are certainly going to have a very difficult time. 

_Q. Now, I have a very few questions which perhaps are not very useful. 
The prices board has removed the price ceiling on a number of commodities?— 
A. Well, again, that is not so flexible to an exact reply. What has been done 
recently as a matter of government policy is that we have produced an order 
which specifically states that what is now under the price ceiling and everything 
else is off. Now, in that order we have covered practically every essential of 
life that one can think of plus a good many other things, and what have been 
left out of the order has been the relatively unimportant things not in day to 
day use by the average housewife. 

Q. I was going to ask you to name some of the items that were left off. In 
my opinion some of them are not unimportant. I notice in the stores, as I walk 
‘along Rideau Street, that there are a number of bargain sales in women’s 
dresses and such things as that. What does that mean in the present picture, 
does it mean that the supply is catching up to the demand?—A. It varies con- 
siderably. I have observed myself that bargain sales are pretty much a thing of 
the past. Usually bargain sales today—and I must be very careful what I say - 
here because I do not want to prejudice the shopkeepers in question—most 
bargain sales today are not arising out of the fact that supply has caught up to 
and exceeded demand. They arise out of the desire on the part of the shop- 
keepers to dispose of defective or spotted garments as they are getting off season, 
goods which the shopkeeper desires to get out of his store. 

Q. In any case they are goods that are on the hands of the shopkeeper that 
he wants to get rid of ?—A. That is right. 

_Q. And which are not moving fast enough in the ordinary way. So we can 
assume that the purchaser has much more choice today than he formerly did— 
A. Not generally; that is not generally true. There are great areas of very 
acute shortages, but there are some places where we are beginning to catch up. 
For example, in certain lines of women’s dresses the supply situation is not too 
bad; but with respect to the question of children’s underwear, for example, a 
very acute shortage does exist. — 

-Q. But in some cases you said you are catching up?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, then, providing there is no hold-up in production, or no serious 
hold-up, the catching up process will proceed at an accelerated pace, will it 
not?—A. It is pretty obvious, yes. ‘ 

Q. Well, we will be shortly catching up in this respect; and there is more 
purchasing power in the hands of the general consumer than was the case in 
normal times.—A. No, there is a fundamental misconception there, if I may 
be permitted to say so. : 

Q. By all means, I would like your explanation—A. In the first place, we 
could adjust demand and supply tomorrow morning on every article you can 
think of, merely by taking off the price ceiling. Then the price will adjust the 
supply and demand in the shortage factor. Your purchases will rise to a point 
where there won’t be consumers. Therefore your demand will equate the 
supply. That is the very thing we are struggling to avoid now. With respect 
to your general proposition, as to purchasing power, as I attempted to explain 
a few minutes ago, if there is an abundance of goods sufficient to meet all possible 
consumer demand, at reasonable prices, then I do not worry about the amount 
of purchasing power available. The question is, having in mind the amount of 
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money you have in your pocket or in your bank account, how much are you 
willing to pay to satisfy your various needs? As long as you have that money, 
and the shortage is there, the risk is there that some people will pay it, and you 
get your inflationary spiral. 

@. Iam not so much concerned with those who have money to spend as I.am 
with those who won’t have it when normal times come back again, as was quite 
well demonstrated in the past. During the depression years, they did not have 
the purchasing power. So you may say you are not so much concerned how 
much purchasing power there is in the hands of the people, but the people are 
concerned about how much purchasing power they have in their hands—A. I am 
talking about purchasing power in the general economic sense; I did not mean 
to infer at all that I had no regard to the individual position in that respect. 
I was talking about the general situation. We have had a tremendous increase 
in the purchasing power of the country generally, and that tremendous increase 
of ready money pressing against this continuous shortage of goods is causing 
the inflationary situation which the government has said must be controlled by 
price control. 

In respect to your general argument that the wage earner is entitled to have 
a purchasing power sufficient to maintain an adequate standard of living, I am 
in. complete agreement. 

@. I am in favour of price control and wage control as well. Any one who 
has read the printed record will see that I have always said so. I do not think 
we can have one without having the other; but the situation when the wage 
controls were put into effect was a wartime economy where 50 per cent of the 
total production was not going into consumers markets at all, but was providing 
100 per cent income that was available to buy the 50 per cent of goods that were 
going into the consumers-market. There then was a need, and a great danger of 
inflation; but now we have come back to the stage where 100 per cent of the 
production is there to make 100 per cent of the income. The danger is not nearly 
as great now as it was during the war.—A. I must completely disagree with you, 
with all deference. The fact is, as anybody knows, inflationary danger is as 
great, if not greater, today than we have ever had during the war for a combina- 
tion of reasons. Our supply position in many, many fields—the Minister of 
Reconstruction and Supply will, I am sure, support me—our supply position is 
more difficult than it has ever been. That arises in large measure by reason of 
the failure of production due to strikes all across the country, particularly in the 
United States—because it affects Canada by the failure of supplies—and by the 
failure to gét countries reorganized on the basis that we thought we could do it. 
I have a letter which I wrote to the Department of Labour about a week ago in 
which I outlined completely the disastrous effects of a stoppage of production in 
the field of textiles, chemicals, steel, and so forth. Some of the effects of those 
strikes are absolutely startling. They have unquestionably hit us in points where 
they are rapidly beginning to have the same economic sanction as the strikes. 


By Mr. Robinette: 
Q. Would you put that letter on the record?—A. It is a fairly lengthy letter, 
but if the committee wishes, I shall read it. This letter is dated July 16, 1946, 
and is addressed to Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister, Department of 
Labour. You will notice that the date of the letter is July 16, 1946, and the 
situation is much worse since then. The letter reads as follows: 
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THE WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 


= Orrawa, July 16, 1946. 
Mr. Arruur MacNamara, 

Deputy Minister, 

Department of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Mr. MacNamara,—The existing strikes, plus those which appear 
likely to occur in the near future will have a crippling effect on a major portion 
of our domestic economy. In order to assess the probable damage to Canadian 
production I have arranged for the preparation of the attached schedules. 

In my opinion the situation is extremely serious. The continued shortage 
of civilian products of practically all types at a time when an abundance of ready 
cash is available in the hands of the public is placing an unbearable burden on 
our entire price structure. This condition is further aggravated by the collapse 
of price control in the United States. 

Any steps which can be taken by the Department of Labour to assist in 
terminating existing strikes as well as forestalling those which are imminent will 
be of immeasurable assistance to this Board in its task of restraining inflation 
within Canada. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Sgd.) D. GORDON 


Chairman. 
ScuEpuue “A” 


STEEL 


As a result of the United States steel and coal strikes, plus the enormous 
demand for steel in that country, imports of steel mill forms and steel products 
into Canada from the United States during the first six months of 1946 have 
dropped to 75 per cent of imports during the similar period in 1945. 

The recent United States coal strike caused the Coal Controller to withdraw 
approximately 400,000 tons of coke from the coke production of Canadian steel 
mills in order to augument fuel supplies for domestic heating for the coming 
winter. This diversion will lower Canada’s production of basic steel by at 
least 25 per cent. 

Should the Steel Company of Canada, Dominion Steel and Coal Company 
and Algoma Steel Corporation be closed for any length of time as a result of 
strike action the impact on all Canadian industry will be equivalent to a general 
strike throughout the country. The chief effects would be as follows:— 

(1) Housing 

3 As no stockpiles of nails exist in Canada all housing construction 
will cease within two or three weeks. In addition the production of 
furnaces, bath tubs, sinks, soil pipe and many other items required in 
the completion of houses will terminate. 
(2) General Construction 

The shortage of nails, structural steel and reinforcing rod. will 
eventually put an end to all construction of a commercial nature. 
(3) Foundries | 

At the present time all foundries are operating on a hand to mouth 

basis with respect to pig iron. It is reasonably certain that supplies of 
this commodity will be exhausted in less than one month thus forcing 
the closure of all foundries. 
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(4) Farm Implements 

Stockpiles of steel and pig iron in the inventories of farm implement 
manufacturers will be exhausted within a very short period of time. As 
modern farm machinery is fabricated for the most part from steel and iron 
all production will cease. 


(5) General 

Automobiles, capital equipment, office machinery and ships, in addition 
to innumerable other items, are dependent upon steel and iron for con- 
struction as well as maintenance. While in some instances inventories 
of sixty-day duration exist, for the most part production will stop in a 
much shorter period of time. Railroads are dependent upon a constant 
flow of iron and steel in various forms in order to operate. Failure to 
obtain pig iron and other products of steel mills will have a very 
serious effect on railroad operations. 


SCHEDULE “B”’ 


TEXTILES 


Existing strikes at the following textile mills have brought about a serious 
loss in production of cotton textiles: — 


Dominion Textile Mills, Hochelaga, Pe: 
Dominion Textile-Mills, Merchants, P.Q. 
Dominion Textile Mills, Mount Royal, Ba ( 
Dominion Textile Mills, St. Ann’s, P.Q. 
Montreal Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, P.Q. 


The effect of these strikes has made itself felt throughout virtually all 
fields of essential cotton goods, and will undoubtedly accentuate to a marked 
degree the already acute supply situation. 

As an illustration of the specific effect of the strike on essential goods and - 
fabrics the following facts will reveal the critical nature of production 
conditions: — 

1. Domestic production of bags for Canada’s vitally important food pro- 
gram will ultimately be reduced by as much as 36 per cent. 

2. Production of drills and twills will be cut back by 60 per cent. These 
fabrics are used extensively in the manufacture of work clothing and 
for certain important industrial purposes. 

3. Manufacture of fine yarn fabrics will be reduced by 94 per cent. Among 
various other uses of this fabric, men’s suits will feel the effect. 

4. Production of flannel and flannellette used extensively in the manu- 
facture of babies’ diapers as well as in hospitals will be cut 42 per 
cent. : 

5. Gray cotton (industrial) will be affected to the extent of 71 per cent. 

6. Print cloth, used to a large extent for men’s shirts which, as is known, 
is one of our most trying supply problems, will be affected by 
12. per cent. 


In addition to the foregoing, yarn production in all these mills is heavily 
affected and it is estimated that the supply of all yarns will be reduced by 
17 per cent as long as the strikes continue. 
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SCHEDULE ‘‘C”’ 


CAUSTIC SODA AND CHLORINE 


The Windsor, Ontario, plant of Canadian Industries Limited, which is 
closed by strike action, produces approximately 50 per cent of Canada’s 
caustic soda. The effect of this strike on Canadian industry can best be 
demonstrated by the following table which sets forth the chief users of caustic 
soda together with monthly and annual requirements of each industry :— 


Consumption 

CONSUMPTION, 1945 per month, 

Average . basis current 
Full Year per month quota 
tons tons tons 
Soap Manufacturers 2.0... cee eee ee ees 12,468 1,039 970 
Rayon: Manufacture 10.2660 Our eee 7,383 615 589: 
Pulp sManudacture, cise gecesi Sebel e 12,609 1,05K 1,400 
Chr Le ETI car ores alate abe GW ciety ola k rigs Is! epee 3,036 253 320 
Metallurgy (excl. steel) oo)... ee ee 7,680 64:0: 330 
Packagers & Blenders ..........0000040e- 2,965 247 266 
CSA Wah ee aecep Oa ea akties ea ea ip a ce 1,858 155 175 
Javel Water Manufacture ............. 2,110 176 145 
SSE HOR Sei Re ee hed ae Salads eee chee 2,757 230 220 
eee UR ILUTMOLULCIS oc ss:9 0) ciea ei @ piss 0 9 ¥'0 Hm 615 51 48 

Chemical Manufacturers— 

Welland Chemical Co. .s......2-.0008. : {3 6 7 
Dominion Tar & Chemical Co. ....... 216 18 7 
Alberta .Nitroven COok, oiiauy seuss cues 43 4 4 
Electric Reduction Co. .......2....06- 685 57 4.0 
WATE as COus il Oe Meee ee eae era ee ear 125 10 8 
Montreal Coke & Mfg. Co. ........... 46 4 8 
National Siltcates Td co. eee ce cle 85 7 13 
Naugatuck Chemiégals Ltd. ........... 58 5 5 
Polymer Corporation .........e+.ee0- 1,040 87 78 
Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd. ........... 256 21 13 
“G-I-L, Sodium Silicate ......... 00.0.5 155 13 15 
A Tapsee a TWOUIE yas 2 oie dia veo ibs loi'nr'e. w © vives ite ae 1,579 132 120 
STMT OR SR lt nen ele ule wa Bev cebe witha orb saya alg nwt el « 3,147 262 235 
CUTER OW ETCHOUGes Meas oss abd ogee Wolo ae 2,650 221 200 
ETS ANS pu) seek tuate inte aaa Veena ae a eridakariolce at aie vare ais 63,637 5,304 5,216 


Production available from Cornwall and Shawinigan Falls 3,100 tons—60 per 
cent of demand. 

As a result of the strike at Windsor, Ontario, it has been necessary for the 
Administrator of Chemicals to ration the above noted industries on a basis of 
50 per cent of their requirements of caustic soda. 


ScHEDULE ‘‘D”’ 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS CO.—NEW TORONTO 


Anaconda American Brass Company at New Toronto, Ontario, is Canada’s 
only brass mill. Its position in the field of brass and copper parallels the 
combined steel and iron production of all the steel mills. The strike which 
commenced about two months ago has resulted in a loss of approximately 
12,000,000 pounds of brass and copper in the form of bar, rod, sheet, strip, 
wire, pipe, tube and extrusions. 

Inventories in the hands of jobbers and wholesalers were immediately 
frozen by the Administrator of Non-ferrous Metals in order to protect essential 
consumers. - These stocks total less than a small fraction of one month’s 
production by Anaconda. Although applications by users are rigidly screened, 
the stockpile will cease to exist in the near future. 
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The following materials are at present in Anaconda’s New Toronto plant:— 


Copper water tube and brass pipe, packed for shipment .... 17,000 pounds 
Miscellaneous tube and. pipes). o< 22 te, A ee ee ee 35,000 ” 
DPTase | MOM ais ail Poke Mh eae leis ce te ng aE cara ia ae 300,000 ” 
Cold: *olled copper Bheet eee. tele ol Ce Re ele 113,000. ~” 
Hoe rolled tcoppersheatee. co yo HA Nace R Cian ie alan Pe ey 26,000 ” 
Miscellaneous: Strip iirc «Gi, cue ees As RA OE Bcmy ft 11,000 ” 
Gopper sheet, packed for shipment .-.......c0....ccecce cus. T0008 0. 
PDOCAIET Ae dient alate Sa ue 482 ad She eT OREN BS Pe ep 514,000 ” 


I should also say that we have made strenuous efforts to obtain this 
inventory through the union, but have been refused. 

It is recommended that some immediate action be taken to secure this 
material and place it under the jurisdiction of the Administrator of Non- 
ferrous Metals. While the amount is relatively insignificant, its acquisition 
will be of considerable assistance in maintaining the production of essential end 
products such as plumbing fixtures, refrigeration units, electrical fixtures and 
‘oil burners, as well as many other items of considerable importance. : 

It should be emphasized that the continuation of this strike will have a 
disastrous effect on the housing programme as well as many lines of production. 
Every effort should be made to see that this strike is terminated as quickly 
as possible. 


SCHEDULE “EK” 


SODA ASH 


Information has been received from Mr. R. Berry, Associate Administrator 
of Chemicals, that a strike is apt to occur in the plant of the Brunner Mond 
Company at Amherstburg, Ontario. As you are probably aware, this plant 
is owned by Canadian Industries Limited. 

Mr. Crotu: It has occurred. 


The Witness: It has occurred since this memorandum was prepared. 

The effect of this strike can best be demonstrated by the following letter 
from Mr. Berry to Mr. F. K. Ashbaugh, Co-ordinator, Capital Equipment 
and Durable Goods:— 

Confirming our telephone conversation of this morning regarding 
the possibility of a strike at the Brunner Mond Company at Amherst- 
burg, Ontario. This, as you know, is the only Soda Ash manufacturing 
plant in Canada, and, due to the shortage in the United States and the 
United Kingdom,-it is very doubtful if any supplies could be obtained 
from either of these countries. 

It is not definite yet that this plant is going on strike, but if they 
do the following is a list of companies that will be affected:— 

Dominion Glass Company, 
Consumers Glass Company, 
Industrial Glass Company, 
Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, 
Noranda Mines, 

Deloro Smelting and Refining Company, 
Eldorado Gold Mines Limited, 
Electric Reduction Company, 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, 
International Nickel, 

National Silicates. 
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Most of the above will close probably within two weeks and the 
following list of companies would be seriously affected:— 
Aluminum Company, 
Howard Smith Paper Company, 
Procter & Gamble, 
Lever Bros., 
North American Cyanamid, 


and a number of smaller users. 

The above list will give you some idea of the seriousness of the 
effect that it will have on general industry. For instance, if a glass 
company is closed down this would. affect window glass from Industrial 
Glass and bottles from the other two glass companies, which, as you 
know are used for numberless industries, including food and. beer. 

If we hear of any further developments in regard to the strike, we 
will advise you immediately. 


(Since the preparation of the attached brief information has reached: this 
Board to the effect that the strike in the Brunner Mond Company at Amherst- 
purg, Ontario, occurred on July 12.) 

I should say in connection with soda ash, that we already have before us 
a very serious letter from the National Dairy Council of Canada in which they 
point out that in a very short time our milk bottle situation in Canada will 
create very dangerous conditions. 

Since that time I have had this memorandum sent over to me. These 
are telegrams to the effect that the acute salt shortage arising out of the C.L.L. 
strike at Windsor is going to have a,very serious effect very shortly on the 
meat-packing plants, and looking this over hastily, we are trying to find out 
just what the effect is. From the report we have here it is quite clear that 
in a very short time the shortage of salt will have a serious effect on the 
meat-packing plants. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. I have one or more questions to ask. Before I ask these questions, for 
myself I would like to say that this committee has been worth while if no 
further information is to be brought before the people of Canada than is 
contained in that letter by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to the 
Department of Labour. My next question is: Considering the serious situation 
would it not be of less harm to the economy of this country if some attempt 
was made to stating a less demand that would be acceptable rather than keeping 
the industries closed up? What I want to say is that from the statement just 
read this situation could not be any worse, I think, by refusing increases and 
having the industry disrupted. Would it not be better to find the very limit 
at which the industry could be started?—A. I had understood that offers were 
being made to settle the strikes. : 

Q. Would it not be better to try to settle these disputes at something near 
the demands the workers are making than to keep the plants closed up?— 
A. That is the question, that regardless of the national inflationary possibility, 
we should meet our demands and take our chances on inflation. I still regard 
inflationary potentialities will be disastrous to the real interests of the workers. 
May I add this, that in the field of production generally, it is not realized, 
perhaps, that the Wartime Prices and Trade Board is covering the manufacturing 
of essential goods. We have forced manufacturers in regard to many lines to 
produce goods which we think must be produced to meet the minimum needs 
of the people. We have had manufacturers tell us that they would not produce 
thus and so, because they would prefer to produce other lines at higher profit 
margin, we have prevented them from doing that. 
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By Mr. Smith: 

(. As I understand the import of your very serious letters, we will in a 
matter of weeks have the effect of a general strike throughout Canada. Looking 
at the other side of the picture, there will be general dissatisfaction throughout 
the country. That is the other side of the picture. Now, are you in a position, 
with the assistance of your department, to find a figure, let us say a percentage 
figure, that you think the economy of the country will stand?—-A. We are really 
going back to the point we were discussing a little earlier. The real situation, 
when you refer to any rise, is estimated that in an inflationary atmosphere 
everyone is in a position to exercise their bargaining power to try to find out 
what the traffic will bear. We prevent the manufacturers from charging what 
the traffic might bear. All concerned must make a contribution to restrain in 
this from taking advantage of it. When you ask me to name a figure, my reply 
is this; that we already have had wages increased in this country up to date 
which are placing an almost unbearable burden to try to maintain price control. 
Figures show that the average wage increase has been over 40 per cent. If we 
add something over that, obviously it is a cost and how many more straws will 
break the camel’s back? I cannot answer that; only the camel can answer that. 
The essential point from an economical point of view is this. Wee have had 
wage increases of 40 per cent. If that had been offset by productivity we would 
not be worrying about inflation. The question you must ask yourself is whether 
you can put anything on top of that, and if you add 20 per cent on top of that 
and where you then can argue that labour productivity has increased to 168 
per cent, then there is no danger. Personally I have had no evidence of that. 

. Let us take the steel industry first, by itself. Mr. Hilton told this 
committee in effect that in that $5 a ton price increase in steel there was 10 
cents for labour, 11 cents overall including salaried workers, and that there was 
and could be paid in his particular business that 10-cent increase to labour. 
There would be no price rise there in the price of steel—_A. Did he make that 
statement? Did he say there would be no price rise? If so, I would like the 
evidence because I am going to need it: 


By Mr. Johnston: 

). Other than $5?—A. I would be very surprised if Mr, Hilton gave that 
evidence. 

Mr. SmirH: He did, in fact make that statement. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueiu: If you look at the record I believe he used some 
words on the end of the statement. 

Mr. Smiru: It is confirmed by Mr.. Maybank and Mr. Skey. 

Mr. Maypanx: May I say that I agree with Mr. Smith. He spoke of 
$0,000,000, $2,500,000 being for labour. An increase in the price of steel of $5 
a ton would take care of the 10 cents an hour increase in wages and no additional 
would be necessary. That is about the way it struck me, too. 

The Witness: The point I wanted to bring before the committee is that 
we still have before the Wartime Prices and Trade Board very definite protests 
that even at present levels, if there is no wage increase, that even $5 a ton 
increase, as it is called, has produced a profit position of the company which is 
not reasonable in the light of the volume. We have rejected that. 

Mr. Maypanxk: You have assigned $2,500,000 to labour? 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. I fully realize your position that if that becomes a pattern and spreads, 
I can see the difficulties you may be in many, many other industries. In so far 
as steel is concerned, that is the situation with Mr. Hilton’s company. At least, 
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that is my understanding of the situation. Going back to prices again, you 
‘told us that after all if a man had a certain amount of money in his pocket, 
that some people would pay these higher prices, but there always comes the 
point where people won’t pay them?—A. | would expect so. 

| Q. And then the next step is that if there is any price adjustment to labour, 
people will pay? That is also quite true, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose your difficulty is this, you put air pressure into that balloon 
and at a certain point it will burst, and that is the danger of inflation that you 
have in mind?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, let me be a little more precise, give us the point at which you think 
that burst might come? That is all I have to ask—A. If we are to proceed by 
analogy I would rather talk of a subject on which I am a little more familiar, 
and perhaps some of the members may be too, and that is some men can stand 
a given amount of scotch whiskey and others can’t; and there is some point a 
given amount of scotch whiskey will produce a headache and a hangover the 
next morning; but if I were asked to decide the amount of scotch whiskey around 
the table here which would produce a hangover I am afraid I would be a little 
astray here and there. 


By Mr. Merritt: 


Q. Mr. Gordon, I think you have said that in the steel industry you 
considered the price increase in the light of, or having in mind the whole economy 
of Canada, and having in mind the increase in steel might upset the application 
of the whole structure. Is that what you said?—A. I am sorry, I missed two or 
three words. Would you repeat your question? 

Q. When you considered the price increase you could allow the steel com- 
pany you considered the increase which you could allow having in mind the 
whole economy of the country and having in mind the particular effect of the 
increase in the whole price structure of the country? Is that it?—A. Yes. We 
had in mind the impact of the steel price increase on secondary industry using 
their products; and we tried to ask ourselves the question, on what point can we 
put the maximum increase on steel and retain a manageable situation beginning 
with the users of these products. 

Q. Yes. Also, it is your opinion the price increase should precede wage 
increases always in negotiations? I think you said that too?—A. No, I did not 
say that. It does not apply in every case. ‘There are endless variations to that 
theme. I would say that in this particular case it seemed to us appropriate as a 
basic industry that it would be better to put management in the position of know- 
ing what they could expect to get for their product, and then, with that know- 
ledge before them, they could in the light of their cost situation generally deter- 
mine what they could afford to pay in increases for labour. Remember, I want 
to make this point and I have made it before, that we were under continuous 
and very exhaustive discussions with the steel industry long before this particular 
question of wage increases came up and as a matter of fact we had practically 
decided upon what the pattern of price increase in the steel industry would be 
when suddenly we realized that the wage factor was almost upon us. 

Q. Well then, that principle that price increase should precede wage increases 
did apply particularly to this primary industry and I presume it would apply 
to most primary industries. Would it not?—A. I think as a matter of fact we 
gave the workers of this industry a special break because what our attitude has 
been up until quite recently, and has been stated publicly, our attitude has been, 
as it relates to the whole question of inflation, that we would not regard wage 
increases as a cost factor forcing price increases, and we said to each applicant 
there is machinery of government whereby you can go and have a hearing as to 
what your wage situation may be, through the Regional War Labour Board or 
the National War Labour Board, and you can go through them and have your 
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wage disputes aired there and if they find that your wages must be adjusted 
and the National War Labour Board confirms that finding, then we might then 
be permitted to take cognizance of the fact that your costs have increased. But 
we have been very sticky indeed about allowing wage increases as an increased 
cost factor in forcing price increases, so what we did in this particular case was 
done in an effort to forestall the strike that we are now discussing. We felt that 
if we held management in the position—as I read from my records here yesterday 
—but the union itself seems to recognize that what we have done was, 1f I recall 
the words, to remove the last impediment to negotiations. In any event, it was 
quite obvious to us that at the position they were then in they could not possibly 
even talk about wage increases, that they were just out of court, that they could 
not increase wages or anything if the companies were to survive. 

Q. Also I think it is the policy of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board that 
companies must demonstrate financial need?——A. Correct. 

@. And that is often translated in the vernacular to mean they must accept 
a “squeeze” is it not?—A. Yes, that is correct. 

). Would you not say this factor, particularly in respect to this dispute, did 
not set a maximum wage rate for the industry, but they did in effect and by 
indirection place a wage ceiling of an uncertain amount, an amount something 
like the wage increase which was granted to this industry?—A. It did this, that 
within the judgment, of the management it did set a scale on which they could 
operate. In other words, they are in the position of knowing the fixed price of 
their products. They can reasonably estimate how much money they can make 
out of that. Then they could say to themselves, if we continue, if we regard it 
as reasonable to have a certain standard of profit, we could afford this wage 
increase; but if we think that particular figure of profit is too low or too high, 
then we could adjust wages accordingly. 

Q. Yes—aA. But that is purely a matter of judgment® in respect to the 
operating officials of the company. 

Q. Yes, I quite understand. I am not suggesting that you set a wage ceiling, - 
but I do say this, that there does come some point within the price structure 
which you and I cannot determine, where the process of collective bargaining 
ends because of the freedom of management to grant another wage increase and 
hike their prices disappears wholly. Isn’t that correct?—A. Yes. I think that 
becomes a matter of judgment, that in their scale of costs the management might 
very well say rather than have production disrupted and labour relations upset 
we are prepared to shave our profits closer than we might normally do. But it 
is within their own judgment as to what that profit factor should be. 

(. But, of course, after that judgment. has been applied to the situation 
then what I said holds good. There seems to be a point beyond which 
they cannot go.—A. Having in mind their duty to their shareholders and 
whatnot, yes. 

@. Yes. One complaint of the union in this matter, or as Mr. Millard 
said, one of the cardinal factors in the present dispute, was that free collective 
bargaining is limited by the process of wage control, and I think anyway 
we discuss that. That is the principle, is it not?—A. It is true that your 
collective bargaining is conditioned by the circumstances in which you find 
yourself; and, so long as we have a price ceiling policy, a stabilization policy, 
then the margin for bargaining is limited by the particular price ceiling because 
in our operations we, of course, insist that as a result of price control and 
price ceilings generally we are looking after the real’ interest of, we will be 
protecting the real money income of the worker. 

(. Oh, I understand that, yes. But the fact does remain that in the view 
of labour itself, stated here by Mr. Millard; and I think it would be quite 
obvious to you, as it is to me that their power of collective bargaining which 
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they value very much has been in some respects circumscribed. Isn’t that 
g02—A. Yes. I am not sufficiently familiar with labour terms to know what 
you mean by collective bargaining. 

Q. Free bargaining between labour and management.—A. It does cover 
many other things besides wages. 
| Q. I am only talking about it in respect to wages.—A. In respect to wages 
it is certainly true that where you have price control if they do not limit their 
demand in a way to correspond with the principles involved it would break 
down the price ceiling. 

Q. You will admit, I think, that could lead to a certain amount of bad 
blood between management and labour which would not exist 1f we were fortunate 
enough to be able to have a settlement where there was no price control?— 
A. 1 disagree with you completely in that difference. I think if you did not 
have your price control that when it came to negotiations between labour and 
management the inflationary rise in prices which would result would make 
a situation which would be far more bitter than what you could have to-day, 
and labour is bound to lose all it gained. 

Q. You misunderstand me completely. I am simply saying this, that under 
the present system— —A. You were referring to bad blood, I thought. 

Q. Yes, under the present system. And I assume that price control and 
wage control are entirely necessary. You will admit there is more field for 
bad blood between management and labour in collective bargaining than there 
would be in let us say the period before the war where prices and wages were 
in no way controlled?—A. Well, if you are putting it when we are not in an 
inflationary period, it seems to me that I would agree with you. 

Q. That is right—A. But in an inflationary time such as we are now in 
I completely disagree. And I think that from the resolutions and data that 
comes into our prices board that the great body of labour opinion in this 
country is wholly in favour of price control and recognizes that it is in their 
interest, that they are bound to lose under any other form of inflationary 
adjustment. 

Q. That is not the question I put to you, as you understand. I was assuming 
a case in which there was no inflation —A. If you change your question and say, 
in times that were not inflationary, I will agree with you. 


The CuHairMAN: Order, please. It is one o’clock. 
Mr. Merrirr: I have just one more question. 
The Cuarrman: <A lot of other members may have questions, too. 


By Mr. Merritt: 


Q. There has been evidence given by the union that they feel that a 
10 cent limit is being imposed. Whether they are right or wrong, they feel 
that their power of collective bargaining has been taken out; I want to ask 
you what you think of this adjustment, that rather than having the National 
War Labour Board or the Regional War Labour Board make their wage adjust- 
ments in line with the maintenance of the price structure of the country as 
published in P.C. 9384, what would you think of the suggestion that the Minister 
of the War Labour Board should be free to award any price increase which they 
may determine or which may be agreed upon between management and labour 
subject to a later veto by the Minister of Finance on the grounds that it would 
‘break the price structure? My suggestion there is that it would put it clearly 
within the basis of the national necessity and not leave it where it can be a 
matter of argument whether management is being too tough or not?—A. I think 
the suggestion is completely impractical. There could only be one price control 
authority, and as I understand your question you would institute another 
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body with authority to grant or adjust prices. I think administratively that 
is wholly impractical. 

Q. That was not quite my question. At the present time you go before 
the Regional War Labour Board and you get your wage adjustment made. Is 
that not the case?—A, Yes. 

Q. All I am suggesting is that the Regional War Labour Board should be 
able to grant a wage increase without regard to price control, and after 
that— —A. I thought you said price increase. 

Q. And after that the Minister of Finance should have power to change or 
reduce such wage increase. What do you think of that?—I will answer that 
later. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. It is one o'clock. We will adjourn until 
3.30 o’clock this afternoon. 


The committee adjourned to resume again at 3.30 o’clock, p.m. 


The committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock, p.m. 


The Cuarrman: The committee will come to order, gentlemen. 


Mr. Case: Mr. Chairman, on a question of privilege, I refer to volume 3 
of the minutes of the proceedings of this committee at page 111, where the 
following question was asked by myself: “You ean imagine what would happen 
if that party was the principal party in Canada,” which should read: “You can 
imagine what would happen if that party was the Communist party in Canada.” 
As a matter of fact, I do not know who would determine what, the principal 
party would be, unless it was the government, and I do not want to cast any 
reflections on the government. . 


By Mr. Merritt: 


().. May I ask Mr. Gordon a question in a slightly different way? I under- 
stand, Mr. Gordon, that part of the trouble this union js experiencing can be 
determined by, to what extent the demands of the union are opposed by the 
company and to what extent the government is opposing it with regard to the 
price structure? Therefore, having in mind that the regional war labour board 


a matter of negotiation and a matter of judgment as to how far management 
is prepared to scale its products. I do not see how there is any way of altering 
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be advised, and there is the power of either veto of the decision or the adjust- 
ment of the decision in order to preserve the price structure. In that, it would 
seem to me, that both management and labour know definitely how they stood 
between themselves and would know how they stood with the price structure, 
‘and labour may be more willing to accept the situation if they knew they 
were doing it in the national interests, rather than having a doubt as to whether 
‘management was taking advantage of the government price policy to keep 
them down below what they might otherwise get?—A. I look at these things in 
a purely practical way, and I think the practical result of what you have sug- 
gested would be to transfer the dispute from the Minister of Labour to the 
Minister of Finance, and, furthermore, I see another disadvantage. We have 
always made it clear to any management of a business who are suggesting a 
price increase that it is their duty to resist any price increase. If we went into the 
formula you suggest, I would be fearful that management generally would be 
inclined. to take advantage of that, and say, “We are going to keep in good 
relations with the men and let them have a raise in wages because we know 
that if we cannot maintain our price the Minister of Finance will come along 
and help us.” I do not believe that that would eliminate the causes of disagree- 
ment or the actual, practical effect of disputes between management and labour. 
Q. Do you believe it would be useful or advisable to amend your own 
regulations by permitting a certified bargaining agent to present a brief to 
you governing the wage problem in any industry at the time an application 
‘was coming to a head for a price increase?—-A. There is nothing to prevent 
any person from submitting a brief to the board. 
Q. Is that, and was that done in this case? 
submission of the character you mention. 


A. No, we never had a 


By Mr. Croll: 


- Q. Mr. Gordon, may I just say before 1 get down to the evidence, that 
the letter you read to Mr. McNamara painted a very dismal and frightening 
picture. As I understand you, you said the 10 cents an hour increase in the 
steel industry wages would have a dangerous inflationary tendency. Those 
were your words?—A. They are close enough. 

Q. The question I put to you was: “Was it a fact that the $5 increase in 
price of steel which the Wartime Prices and Trade Board authorized had in it 
-a portion for the increase of wages?” That is correct, is it?-—A. I do not want 
to be in the position of stating that there was any part of that increase 
specifically allocated to wage increases. 

Q. You told us that in the brief presented to you that you had wage 
increases of 5, 10, 15, 20 and 25 cents?—A. Yes, various estimates were 
presented. 

Q. You did pick some estimate?—A. It is a very difficult point. The 
situation is this, that we were dealing with an industry and it was perfectly 
clear to us that in our examination of the price factors which, let us say, the 
Steel Company of Canada could absorb could not be absorbed by Dosco. 
Conditions were completely dissimilar, and after we had looked over the whole 
picture of costs in the whole industry, and after we had made certain assump- 
tions as to the likely course of events, we arrived at a figure which we felt 
could be kept within the manageable limits in regard to the resultant price 
increase. 

Q. And that was $5 a ton?—A. It was the equivalent of $5 per ingot ton. 

Q. And if I recall correctly, Mr. McMillan said his application was for 
$7.40 per ingot ton. Do you recall that?—A. I was just checking my memory. 
To the best of my recollection we had the brief showing each specific request, 
but we did not get from any one company a flat figure. 

Q. My recollection was that he said ¢7.40?—A. I would not dispute that. 
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Q. Did any of the others ask for a larger increase? That is my point. 
For instance, did Dosco apply for a $9.00 increase or did Stelco apply for a 
$4.00 increase?—A. I am not in a position to answer that question. What 
happened was that the steel companies showed us, item by item, pages of it, 
as to what their increased costs represented in various specific items. The 
cost factors were quite different in regard to Dosco. 

Q. At page 205 in volume 5, my question to Mr. Gordon was: “What 
amount did you allocate to the men?” His answer was: 

We never allocated any definite amount in the way he did. We 
said to ourselves that in view of what was happening -in the United 
States we anticipated we might be met with a demand of 15 percent. 
That was the maximum that might be involved, and that demand 
would really work out in our case to something a little under 12 cents 
based on our $7.40 application but, as we received far less than that we 
felt, of course, that had its reflex action on the possibility of 12 cents 
and brought us back actually to something under 8 cents. 


A. What company was this? 


Q. The Algoma Steel Corporation. We were roughly using the term of 
$5 and $7.40. You say that that is not possible?—A. I would not dispute 
the figure. 

Q. Have you, offhand, any idea as to how much of a payroll is reflected 
in the steel prices?—A. I would say the general average would be about 
one-third. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. Do you mean that wages represent one-third of the cost?—A. No, 
the figure I mentioned is one-third of the selling price of the article. 


By Mr. Croll: 
Q. How much of the payroll is reflected in the steel price? 
Hon. Mr. Howe: That is shown in the latest report of the Steel Company 
of Canada. It shows that exact figure. 
Mr. Croiu: You tell us, Mr. Howe. 


Hon. Mr. Howe: I do not remember, 


By Mr. Croll: 


Q. See if you-agree with this? There was some talk in view of your state- 
ment about 10 cents being dangerously inflationary when you gave the 
increase in April. I just want to read you some evidence. I think it wil] 
help you to understand what we are trying to get at. About the middle of 
page 148: 


(). Yesterday you said you made a submission to the Wartime ~ 


Prices and Trade Board, and there was a provision of 11 cents made 
there for wages, salaries and bonuses?—A. I would like to correct 
that. I said, as I recall it, that the figure I remember in that sub- 
mission to cover a possible unknown wage advance was about $2,500,000, 
and then I went on to say that we worked about 22,000,000 hours, but I 
did not include any salary hours. 


Then at the bottom of page 131: 


Q. May I ask the witness this question, which I do not think will 

be confidential? In the representations which you made to the Wartime 

_ Prices and Trade Board when you received the $5 per ton increase in 

price, was the share of that owing to, the increased cost of labour indi- 
cated?—A. There was a guess at it. 
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Q. Will you tell us what it was?—A. I think it was approximately 
$2,500,000. 
Q. Now I have to get my pencil out to find out what that means.— 
A. For 22,000,000 hours it is about 11 cents an hour. 


I think that clarifies what was, perhaps, misunderstood this morning. 
What I am getting at, Mr. Gordon, is that you see how important this cost is 
if you are right in what you say, and you are very convincing. I do not say 
that I agree with you. If the 10 cents an hour wage increase was not 
inflationary when you gave the $5 increase in steel price in April, how can you 
call it inflationary at this stage of the game?—A. I want to be perfectly clear. 
It was inflationary at the time we gave it. There is a difference between 
something we gave as inflationary, and what would produce inflation. Before 
we had these recent wage increases at all, the pressure of costs upon the present 
price ceiling was already of a very difficult order. Therefore, any increase of 
costs on top of that made the burden more difficult, and it is a fact, as members 
of the committee will know, that over the line a few months ago they were 
having price increases forced by reason of the pressure all over the place. We 
have granted them. We have recognized these increases as industry turned over 
from war orders. What I have in mind, having regard to the existing pressure, 
is that if we put 10 cents more in the form of wages, it is doubtful as to whether 
we can manage the price ceiling. My judgment is that if it is held to some- 
things under 10 cents that, perhaps, we have a fighting chance. I would not be 
prepared to assure the members of the committee of that from a marked price 
advance over the next year, but I do say, and I repeat, that if the increase 
is much more than that, then I think we are in an unmanageable situation. 

Q. Do I understand that, for the present, we have a permitted inflation 
economy?—A. That is a way of expressing it. It is one form of expressing it. 

What I am getting at is this, that we have the problem to solve somehow, 
and one party saying yes and the other party saying no will not solve it. I 
would like your views as to what is the limit of possibility. We have been 
able to control inflation up to this point. Is a little more good for us, and can 
we control it?-—A. It becomes a matter of degree. I do not think anyone can 
say the precise limit at any time as to how far we can let these cost factors 
rise and still control a price increase. 

Q. Are you not faced with this? One of the companies complained that 
the Canadian National Railway were on the verge of asking for higher rates: 
Someone has said that coke had increased in price, I think, 40 or 50 per cent. 
Someone said iron ore had increased in price. Everyone that came here said 
your increase was out-of-date. Adding to that the picture we have across the 
border which must influence us, as you said this morning, are you not bound to 
go a little farther?—-A. You are asking me, as I understand it, to admit defeat. 

Q. No, anything but that.—A. I would put it this way. We are struggling 
with the control of cost factors. If the cost factors are rising in foreign markets, 
we can control them. We can subsidize prices so long as the country is ready 
to stand the expense. I think the business of subsidies has pretty well run 
its course. To-day the real problem is a question of timing. As to the increases 
in the United States, is this a temporary situation or have they settled down to 
a cost war? Our advice to the board and to the government regarding the 
United States situation is that it is a temporary situation worth spending money 
for specific material coming from the United States. In regard to other costs, 
as I said before, if we keep on pyramiding, you are bound to get just so far. 
We have, over the last six or seven months since’ VJ day, adjusted a great 
number of costs. One is on farm implements. Then there have been many 
other price increases, which are in the process of adjustment by reason of our 
dealing with the fact that we switched over from wartime economy, and then 
we were faced with the fact that costs of production have become inflationary 
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during the war. We have tried to make these adjustments. If we have to start 
all over again that is where I question whether we have the capacity or the 
intelligence or the stamina to do it. 

Q. I do not want you to get the impression that I, for one, or the country, 
as a matter of fact, think that price control is not essential or necessary. 
Let me go a little farther. Mr. Merritt asked a question. He asked if locals 
or congresses presented briefs from time to time. Can-you recall a brief from 
the Canadian Congress of Labour on the economical angle?—A. Nothing that 
I would call a brief. There have been expressions of opinion from all over 
the country—resolutions passed by bodies. There has been nothing in the 
nature of an organized brief bringing out what might be called the workers’ 
case in regard to wage increases. 

Q. By the words “basic industry”, what industries do you mean? You 
mean the steel industry ?—A, Yes, I mean by basic industry, the industry whose 


Q. Have you read the statement made by the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce in the House as to the new agreement for the price increase of 
wheat?—A. I have not read the statement, but I am aware of it. 

Right Hon. Mr. Hown: What is the price increase in wheat? We have been 
selling it at $1.55 a bushel for a@ good many years. 


By Mr. Croll: 

Q. Getting back to basic industries, lumber is a basic industry. You do 
know that the lumber people in British Columbia received a 15 cents increase 
in wages? 

Mr. Sincuair: Some of them did. Some only got 10 cents; those in the 
interior. | 


By Mr. Croll: 
Q. Then, those on the coast received 15 cents an hour increase in wages. 
Have you any view on that?—_A. Views with respect to what? 
Q. With respect to the 15 cents an hour inerease?—A. Yes, I think the 
result will definitely mean trouble for that industry. 
Q. What do you mean?—A. It may be that certain. sections of the industry, 
in view of the fact that they have an eager export market, may be able to 


Q. It may level itself off in spite of being in what appears a dangerous 
position at the moment?—A. Well, I would not like to predict. It is a too 
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| Q. You agreed with me a minute ago that there is a secondary construction 
pecustry, and a very important industry in our country?—A. Yes. 

Q. It has aspects of being basic. The raise in the construction industry 
was from 10 to 13 cents. What effect do you think there is in that?—A. I do 
not think that is a good example. One only has to look at the price of an 
ordinary house to see to what extent inflation has run in the price of construction. 
The price of houses is not under a ceiling. If you take the nature of this— 
if; if, 1 say—this wage increase in British Columbia means a price increase in 
lumber, then we are in for an awful lot of trouble in the furniture industry, in 
the whole field of wooden containers, boxes of all kinds, all sorts of things made 
of wood. Wood is almost as basic as steel, and we have been trying to avoid 
eiving an adjustment of price in respect to these things that I have mentioned 
already. If this wage increase can be demonstrated to us as having added to 
cost to a point where a price increase must be given then that price increase 
has the same sort of effect_as any price increase at the basic level. It cuts 
right through the secondary industries where there are a lot of wood users, 
and so forth. When you increase the price of wooden containers you increase 
the price to everybody who has to ship goods. That is what you are up against. 

Q. Certainly, I agree with you, but the point I was trying to make, Mr. 
Gordon; earlier in the day in answer to a question you said, I believe, that 
this would sort of form a pattern for the rest of the country. The assumption 
was that if it was ten cents across the board it would spread across the country 
and that was your problem?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did it not occur to you that we have already had a pattern in 
industry which could be considered basic, that some pattern had been set. 
You do not agree with it, neither do we; but some pattern has been set.— 
A. I agree that the fifteen-cent increase in British Columbia has formed a 
pattern but I would hastily add to that that I would hope very fervently 
that it does not become a pattern for what is to be done across the country. 

Q. But don’t you see, that is exactly our problem? Don’t you see that 
you have the whole crux of your problem right there?—A. I see that, but I 
don’t mean that one mistake should mean that it should be made general. 

Q. Now, the ten cents possibly may be a mistake, as you say the fifteen 
cents was a mistake, but we have to take into consideration its spread right 
across the whole country, even into the construction industry, the largest 
industry we have.—A. I come back to you on a basic point. I am not going 
to say what will result. 

Q. I know you don’t want to say that. I don’t want you to. I want you 
to know this, that I have been one of your most consistent supporters in price 
control all along, and I think I am one of the few members who has given up 
five minutes of the time on the air to tell people just what a fine fellow you 
are and just. what a fine job you are doing. I am just trying to get the picture, 
and I want you to give us your view in the matter.—A. I want to be as helpful 
as I can. 

Q. You are.—A. I cannot in all honesty make a statement as to where 
the breaking point is. I may have to modify my first statement, that we had 
already reached the point with this general average increase in wages of 40: per 
cent which has taken place up to date—we had already reached the point 
where my job of maintaining the price ceiling is becoming almost intolerable, 
almost unendurable, almost at the breaking point. Of course, we didn’t consider 
last fall a more flexible approach to the adjustment of prices wherever these 
prices had, to be adjusted because of the fact that the cost factors had reached 
the point that without the support of war production they could no_ longer 
be endured. So we are at the point and past it where relief to many industries 
is necessary; therefore, it is perfectly obvious to me, and I do not care whether 
it is two cents or not, any addition to that cost factor is going to make the job 
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of holding present price levels that much more difficult, and every cent you 
add to it makes it more unmanageable. 

Q. And it is quite possible that you may be able to carry, and see us 
through, see the country through, at fifteen cents; you may, or you may not?— 
A. I would not think so. My considered judgment is—and perhaps you are 
at last getting me to say what you wanted me to say—my considered judgment 
is that if we can settle this wage dispute at something not over ten cents an 
hour, that personally I would be willing to try it; I would be willing to say 
as I have said before, there is still a fighting chance, it is worth while struggling 
with. I am not willing to say we would succeed, I would say we would try, 
the organization surrounding me would be able to go in there and try to do it; 
and I believe from my conversations with the government, that the government 
would be willing to try. After all, it is the government and this thing definitely 
cannot proceed unless it is government policy. That is the only thing that 
matters. It is not a matter of prices board, it is a matter of the government. 
If I were asked to advise the government if under ten cents or even ten cents 
was all right I would try to find, something. In the case of anything substan- 
tially in excess of that it would be my duty to say to the government it is no 
use, 1f the workers of this country are determined to have their own way in 
this respect and do not recognize their real interest—and their real interest 
lies in the value of their money wages—then there is only one way for them 
to learn. And it would be dishonest, in my opinion, for me to go on and try 
to neutralize the effect of that action. I mean, it would be dishonest. I am 
willing to carry on where there is some chance of success, but not to fool 
people into feeling they have something that it is impossible to get for them. 


Mr. Crotu: Thank you very much. 


By Mr. Gillis: 
Q. On this question of inflation, do you not consider in the condition 
of our economy now there is comparatively little danger of inflation; but I 
believe you did mention something about the inflationary effect of the fifteen- 
cent increase allowed in the British Columbia industry—do you think there 
would. be any danger of inflation if production could be maintained at its 
normal level?—A. The immediate effect of strike action here and elsewhere 
has most certainly accentuated the shortage problem, and in that way has 
made the inflationary struggle immediately much more acute; but to the 
extent that that can be caught up when we get back into production then I 
think that will be overcome as production comes on to the market. Your 
question there, it seems to me, resolves itself into this, that we may have in 
a short time more difficulty in regard to the immediate inflationary pressure 
by reason of strikes, but if the wage increase does not get beyond the point 
I have just referred to, then over the longer term we will have less inflationary 
influence. 
Q. The point I was trying to get at is this; when the government set the 
15 cent pattern in British Columbia they had devised a wage pattern throughout 
the country and made that applicable to all industry seeking in justice it would 
have had the tendency of increasing production and therefore lessening the threat 
of inflation. Don’t you think that they have added to your difficulties in that 
field by allowing industry to get into the position it is in now because of these 
strikes?—A. No, I do not think so. I think that if 15 cents wage pattern had 
been suddenly put into the economy we would have had to make some general 
price increase all across the field on such a basis that would have had a 
disasterous effect on the whole structure of government control. We could not 
have maintained price ceilings and injected into the cost structure an increase to 
that extent. 
Q. Do you think that the taking off of all your controls as fast as you 
have been taking them has not accentuated your difficulties?—A. It depends 
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on what type of controls you mean. The controls that we have taken off of 
prices so far have not been of a character that have caused very large price 
increases. I was reviewing just yesterday the general effect of the taking off 
of price controls in the fields in which we have taken off controls and there 
has not been a marked price increase in those fields. And now, there are other 
controls affecting supply controls which if abandoned are going to affect 
certain types of production affecting economic supply. Now, we have taken 
those off pretty generally in order that business, industry and management can 
get on to the job of producing goods. I mean generally speaking good judgment 
has been exercised in dealing with that, but it may be in special cases it could 
have been a little better if we had maintained some of these specific controls. 

Q. That is what I had in mind, that you should have continued production 
on a basis of a planned economy with fixed prices; and my point there is that 
you discontinued that and handed the thing back to individuals who rather than 
being in a peacetime economy were still functioning on their what was 
essentially a war economy a condition of emergency, when you relaxed these 
controls. And now, I am asking you if you do not think that the taking off 
of these controls instead of continuing the sort of planned economy you operated 
during the war did not have the effect of developing the chaos which exists in 
industry at the present time?—A. I do not thing I could admit that, no. Of 
course, if you are talking in terms of planned economy where all aspects of 
production are settled in a blueprint and where you can have everything meshed 
together in some theoretical pattern so that everything fits together perfectly, 
there might be something in it. I just say, in parenthesis, that I think that kind 
of planning is wholly and utterly impossible. However, as I say, that 1s an 
opinion. I do want to stress in connection with farm production controls that 
we only took them off that the supply situation was such that we had a 
reasonable expectation that private enterprise would produce the goods, and I 
do not think we have been very far astray in that respect; in fact, I would say 
we would have been absolutely right had it not been that other factors 
affecting production have seriously interfered with supply. I am now talking 
about the factor of strikes, not only in Canada; as a matter of fact, most of our 
troubles to date have arisen by reason of the strikes in the United States which 
have been on a much wider basis than many people realize, and in the whole 
field of British textiles our acute shortage difficulties arise completely out of 
this thing they refer to as labour reorientation, training from war effort to 
civilian effort and so on. So our supplies have been affected in that respect, 
and that plus the difficulties of getting raw materials which could not be fore- 
seen, has been the root of the trouble in our case. 

Q. In answering Mr. Croll you stated that in so far as the financial posi- 
tion of the industry is considered at the present time it might not be able to 
stand a 15 cent increase in wage rates, having in mind the export business. 
What you are worrying about there is not inflation, 1s it; because, if the export 
business does not fall off—?—A. Yes. I do not think that I am talking 
specifically about inflation there except to this extent that I fear that example of 
15 cent increase will mean that many cases of wage increases which have been 
settled before the British Columbia cases on a lesser basis, without strikes I may 
add, have been settled on negotiation and by all the other paraphernalia that 
goes into the settlement of these matters; and in a great number of cases these 
questions which have been accepted as reasonable settlements at a much lower 
figure will now be reopened; and if they are reopened and the workers are able 
to impose their demands then we will be faced with substantial price increases, 

if we can handle it at all. 

Q. What I had in mind in the question was the steel industry, specifically 
perhaps steel, took the fifteen cent increase in wages, the steel company could 
take that increase in wages and not suffer much for a year. They anticipate 
then a falling off in their export business and then they would be in difficulties 
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if their export business fell off and they were paying that 15 vent increase. What 
I am getting at is there would be no danger of inflation if that were what 
happened. It would create deflation and unemployment.—A. It must be remem- 
bered that the lumber business in British Columbia is also producing lumber for 
the domestic market, and what I had in mind was this that while the 15 cent 
increase might be in itself sustained, the only way it could be maintained 
would be through a continuation of export both as to volume and price. I may 
tell you that that increase is being paid for out of the export price. The industry 
is very much worried about the export picture and they want the domestic price 
of lumber to bear its share of the increase. They say that to load it all on the 
export trade is unreasonable, andi we have had deputation after deputation down — 
here telling us in effect that we are crazy, that we have got to let the 
domestic price bear a more reasonable relation to the export price, that the 
whole thing is unsound. Under normal conditions I would agree that it is, 
but under conditions as they are at the present time and being charged with 
the responsibility of preventing domestic inflation, my job is to hold that 
price, and that is what we have to do. Now, to a certain extent, I am prepared 
to admit that what we are required to do is unfair. By that I mean, we are 
holding the domestic price for lumber ad I say this was a great sense of 
responsibility, we have got to hold the domestic price of lumber at a reasonably 
low level in relation to cost of production for the simple reason that I believe 
they can still operate on the overall profit basis at a reasonable level or, to put 
it another way, the export business is subsidizing their domestic business. 


By Mr. Archibald: 

Q. You said that the 15 cent an hour wage increase would force operators 
to dump a greater portion of their production on the international market? 
—A. No. You see, there is another control in there. If the operators were — 
free to do so they would send it to the export market, but they have to operate 
under the timber control which is under the jurisdiction of the Minister of 
Reconstruction and Supply, and the supply of lumber is allocated as between the _ 
export and domestic market. They are only allowed to ship a certain amount to 
the. United States, a certain amount to the United Kingdom, and they must 
leave a certain amount for the domestic market. They are wise to do that, and 
the only way they can recoup themselves for this increase in price is to increase 
the amount of lumber they ship, or failing that to inérease the price on the 
lumber they export. And, by reason of the limited amount they are allowed to 
ship that price increase will be pretty substantial and eventually will naturally 
cause a loss when it comes to a point where the export price drops. ; 

Q. In the case of lumber on the east coast, they would have to get a 
very substantial increase on the international market inasmuch as the export 
quota has been cut from 65 per cent to 25 per cent, I think it is—-A. There has 


been a reduction in the amount allowed for export by reason of the domestic 


needs and by reason of the policy that domestic needs must be satisfied in 
regard to our housing program, ete. I am sorry that I haven’t got with me 
the exact proportions which may be exported, but I would say the figure you 
gave would be approximately correct. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

(. These cuts, of course, apply only to the British Columbia timber 
industry. As I understand it the eastern industry is entirely for the domestic 
market and it has to bear the whole cost of production.—A. That has been 
alleged. The industry certainly claims that they have not got there the quota — 
for export that they have in British Columbia. Then, too, the lumber ~ 
industry in British Columbia is highly organized and we have been able to.ag 


get better facts and figures with respect to their operations than has been possible 
in the east. I would say that the eastern industry claims, and they are probably 
right, that we are forcing the sale of domestic lumber lower than cost. 
_. Right Hon. Mr. Howe: I might say as a matter of information that the 
heavy lumber operation in Canada volunteered to have it done that way. 

Mr. Sincuarr: In every part of Canada? 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: I think so. 


Mr. Sincuatr: That is what I wanted to know. I quite agree the price of 
domestic lumber is below the market. 


The Witness: Below what? 

_ Mr. Srvcuarr: Below cost. And we in British Columbia, speaking in terms 
of British Columbia, think it is a most unhealthy situation. 
- The Witness: Quite so. 

Mr. Srxcuate: But our advice has been that in the east the price of domestic 
lumber is very, very high, $80 a thousand as against $26 thousand wholesale, 
approximately. 7 

The Wirness: One of the most fascinating experiences you could ever have 
would be to get a group of British Columbia lumbermen and a group of eastern 
lumbermen together and arguing as to who had been hurt most. 


By Mr. Gillis: 
Q. Do you not think at this time that there is a possibility in Canada of 
arranging the whole price structure to a point where you might do both, in order 
to stimulate production and give incentive to those who are concerned in 
production?—A. Thinking specifically along the lines I take your question to 
be, the general interest of the worker as I see it is in high employment, and the 
best guarantee for high employment is to keep our prices low, keep them as low 
as possible, both in our domestic market and competitively. One of the great 
things which we in Canada-have achieved has been that we have come out of the 
war perhaps in better condition in that respect, with a combination of good 
record-good management—whichever you care to believe—but it is true Cana- 
dian economy has come out in better condition in that respect than almost any 
country I can think of; and we who are looking at the picture are hopeful that 
real stability can be achieved and the real interest of the worker be protected 
by maintaining a situation where the price levels are such that you can assure 
a long condition of suitable employment. Now then, if we let our costs increase 
now we are merely going to follow other countries in the matter of rising prices 
and we will lose that tentative advantage which we have achieved up to date. 
Q. Would you explain this; you granted an increase on basic steel, the same 
amount to each company—$5 per ingot ton—A. Again, let me clarify: you have 
to look at order 617 before you really understand that there was no $5 increase 
per ingot. There is no such thing. We gave a whole schedule of increases 
depending on the nature of the products which are all specified there and they 
range from $4 a ton in some cases to as high as $20. Now, that was depending 
on the nature of the product and was made general to the whole industry. The 
effect: of that was however that when we increased the price of rails we knew 
that we were benefiting Dosco and not benefiting Stelco. We did it in that way, 
with that object specifically in mind, considering the products, and assessing the 
impact, the effect of each one of these increases in respect to the three companies 
in this industry. 
“Mr. Croutt: No. You did say, ingot tons— 
The Witness: Yes, but that is a different kind of ingot. 
Mr. Crout: Is it? : 
The Witness: Yes, 
69412—3 
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By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. I cannot understand why the $5 a ton granted each company, as you 
point out yourself Stelco perhaps benefits to the greatest extent in the making 
of the award in that way, because they turn out a larger number of products. 
Algoma, listening to the evidence of the Algoma representative, have had some, 
but they point: out that they were doing nothing there now practically except 
turning out coke—A. Let me say this, and I do not want to get drawn into 
specific figures because they must be treated in confidence—but I think I can 
in a general way say that the increase applied to specific products in which 
the steel companies were interested, and that generally they benefited less than 
did the other companies. The reason for that was that in the case of Dosco for 
example, any increase that we could possibly have given them would have put 
them in a profit position that could not be considered in any way nearly com- 
parable to Steleo. I can assure you that we did the best we could in trying to 
adjust prices where they would do the most good in regard:to this type of 
company. 


By Mr. Black: | 

Q. Why did you only allow $4 increase for rails, one of the most important 
products at Dosco, when you fixed a rate of $5 per ton of ingots?—A. Because 
rails are one thing on which a previous increase had been granted. Karly in 
the war, in September 1942, if my memory serves me right, there was an 
increase—let me put it this way—that between September 1939 and 1942 there 
was a total increase of $8 granted in connection with rails. And now, remember 
that I am talking about 1939 through 1942; price control did not come in until 
1941. In the steel industry generally, however, there was a sort of informal 
price ceiling on the request of the Minister of Munftions and Supply. But in 
connection with rails that increase had already been granted so that you must 
consider the previous increases in relation to the one we have just made, which 
would bring it up to a total of $12. 


By Mr. Gillis: 

@. Do you believe, Mr. Gordon, in the field of salaries and wages generally 
we should have some rigid standard? Take the case of the steelworkers demand 
for a ten cent increase?—-A. Well, I do not know how to answer that. I think 
that on balance the white collar worker has fared worse than the wage earner 
in the matter of percentage raises, and I think there is much more need for 
adjustment in that field than there is in the field of what might be called the 
working classes. That is the case by and large from my observation, because it 
is harder to deal with and perhaps also because generally people of that kind are 
not organized. 

(). What I had in mind is this, and I am not asking this question to be 
smart; do you consider the proposal now before the House of Commons to step 
up judges salaries by one-third inflationary? 


Mr. Crouu: Or our own salaries by $2,000. Let’s get cutting, we are getting 


nowhere fast. 
Mr. MacInnis: By one half. 
Mr. Crouu: I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that is an improper question. 
Mr. Gituis: I was asking Mr. Gordon a question. 


The Wirness: If you used the word “inflationary”, the answer is yes; any- 
thing which adds to the purchasing power, anything which adds to the ability of 
the individual to buy is inflationary in effect so long as we are on a short supply 
of goods. 
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By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. Does this have any bearing on the picture, that because they know the 
price the average worker who has any knowledge of the wage dispute reads that 
and he sees in that a justification for his stand. The reason I am asking that 
question is because it has 2 bearing on this dispute. The average workman reads 
of that in the press, and says that judges’ salaries can be raised, but they 
refuse us. 

Life Mr. Crotu: I think the judges have not had any increase in their salaries 
‘in 24 years, and it is about time they got something. 


By Mr. Adamson: . 

Q. From your statement this morning it is apparent that there is a pincer 
attack on the Canadian economy caused by the paralysis by reason of strikes, 
and secondly, by the threat of strikes. I do not want to put any words in your 
mouth, but I would like you to comment on this. Has the continuation of strikes 
and the stoppage of work any accumulative effect on the Canadian economy, 
and will every day of this stoppage mean that there will be several days or 
‘several weeks at the other end of the line before normal production can be 
resumed? In other words, will a few days’ stoppage mean that there will be two 
or more weeks before normal production can be resumed?—A. I am of the 
opinion that that is bound to be the case. I might add this that one of the 
difficulties in regard to the continuation of control that a good many people say 
when a strike is settled, “Thank God that is over.” But it takes months and 
months to erase the effects of that stoppage and to get back into production. If 
some gentlemen, about, say, next December, find that you cannot get men’s 
shirts, I am going to remind you that there was a strike. 

. Q. Even if production can be restored immediately, it would be a very 
considerable period of time, perhaps in the nature of a year, before the normal 
supply of goods now in short supply can be expected?—A. That is right. The 
stoppage of production is naving an accumulative effect and is coming more and 
more every day to the time when we will have sufficient production that the 
inflationary threat concerning your economy 1s eliminated. — 


By Mr. MacInnis: : 

Q. May I ask Mr. Gordon a few questions? I do that in view of the fact 
that we all know that we are faced with a problem that we have to solve, and 
now I am going to try to see if Mr. Gordon can give us any assistance in solving 
that problem, instead of saying that it cannot be solved, with those workers on 
strike going back on a wage increase of 10 cents. Before he answers that I want 
to refer to the British Columbia pattern again because there is a psychological 
factor here. The workers in steel and in many other industries, depending upon 
what demands are made feel that they cannot accept less than the amount 
specified in the pattern in the lumber-workers union in British Columbia. Most 
of us would take the same position if we were in their places. If somebody else 
in a similar category of profession or trade got an increase in salary or wage, 
they would not want to accept anything else. Can you give any advice to this 
committee that would enable us to bring the parties together and settle this 
dispute without any additional expense with steelworkers receiving 10 cents an 
hour increase?——A. Let me put it this way. It seems to me that organized labour 
has to make up its mind whether it is in their long-running interests to have price 
control. It is perfectly obvious that the psychological factor 1s there, but if 
organized labour is not prepared to make its contribution to exercise restraint 
which the system of price stabilization demands from every interest in this 
country, then you will not have price control. If every person in this country . 
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is in a position to exercise bargaining power, our agricultural people can do it. 
Our manufactures can do it, and labour can do it because unless you first 
determine that you have an interest in maintaining this price control policy 
and, perhaps, to exercise restraint, you will find that you have not looked at 
the problem. You have just mentioned that situation in British Columbia. Why 
should we not get it here? There must be a voluntary acceptance of the facts 
I mention, and every week I get in my office scores—yes, hundreds of resolutions 
from local unions all over this country stating, “We are with you on price 
control”, and others say, “We don’t like you. Give us this price increase.” All 
of these people must recognize that they have to make their contribution to the 
preservation of this policy. . 

Q. In reply to Mr. Gillis you said that a certain thing could not be done 
unless we apply rigid controls and planned economy. Price control and rigid 
control has a certain amount of planned economy? It is modified planned 
economy ?—A. It might belong to the theoretical side of planned control. Price 
control during the war does not enter into planned economy. They are both 
emergency methods. They do not represent the political philosophy of planned 
economy. 7 

Q. This is economical philosophy, which is a different thing? It is important 
because it is not only labour that has been pressing on the price structure. 
Industry is also pressing on the price structure, and the first demand for the 
removal of controls came from big business? Is not that correct?—A. I do not 
know of any demand for the removal of price control. 

@. I do not know. I heard many attacks on the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board?—A. That is a completely different thing. 

Q. The attacks were that this government had put the business of the 
country in a strait-jacket. If that was not an attack on the price control system, 
I do not know what it was?—-A. I thought I had been keeping abreast of my day 
to day reading, but I personally do not know of a group in this country having 
come out and said anything specifically about price control. 

Q. Not with all price control; just the price control of the board?—A. That 
happened every day. 

Q. If you take that all together, it is an attack on the price control system, 
or is it guerilla warfare?—A. There have been applications for wage increases 
steadily coming in that have not been granted and were refused. There have 
been price increases all through the peace. 

Q. You are advocating price control as an emergency measure for a certain 
time until production catches up to income? Is not that correct?—A. Until 
production catches up to demand. 

Q. There is no time when production catches up?—A. We can catch up to 
capacity demand. 

Q. Then the workman will have his pay taken away?—A.,No, I am 
speaking very frankly. I do not want you to think I am critical of labour. 
I am the most sympathetic man for labour in the country. I am more interested 
in labour matters than anyone. The trouble is here that you are seeing a 
situation where people are trying to take advantage—I do not say that offen- 
sively—of an immediate emergency situation to guard themselves against 
jobs and they are letting affairs in that respect dictate a policy on that. Surely 
there must come a time when we get past that. Canada has been extraordinarily 
lucky in coming through this terrible war in a healthier economical condition 
than any democratic country in the world. The real situation in labour lies 
in considering suitable implementation and to get your prices at a point where 
you can competitively sell your product against the other fellows. 

Q. What happened to an individual creates his fears for the future, and 
you cannot get away from that? You cannot say that when supply catches up 
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with demand that wages are not reduced? Unemployment takes place and 
with a number on the unemployment roll, it is used to bring down wages? 
These workmen know that.—A. Let me remind you of this, that one of the 
reasons for our greatest depression started at the end of the last war where we 

‘let prices get out of control. It finally broke the markets and broke the prices 

and then it broke your unions. I agree that labour will take the first brunt of 
a collapse in-an inflationary period. I do not agree with you when you take the 
line that production will come to the point where it will be over-production 
and cause unemployment. They will not produce for the fun of it. They must 
look for markets. 

- Q. If people will not produce for the fun of doing it, and if there is ample 
capital for production over and above what the market will take, and if there is 
capital to operate that, you obviously have to do one of two things. You have 
to increase the purchasing power of labour to take that supply from the market 
‘or you have to say there is a standard of living over which labour can never 
improve its position?—A. As I have seen the situation in the past, there has been 

_a fundamental change in that respect and the workers’ purchasing power is in a 
much better bracket now. You have your policies of family allowances and 
unemployment insurance, but the real protection of the workman lies in the 
question of employment. It is far better off for a man to be employed steadily 
at $30 a week than to be employed sporodically at $150 a week. 

Q. If you cannot give him an assurance now that one and a half years from 
now he will be employed at the wage he is getting now, it is not much good?— 
A. I will give him this assurance. The best assurance he can get is that if we, 
in Canada, prevent inflationary prices, that is his guarantee. I do not think 
there is any absolute guarantee as to prices in the risks of our ordinary life. All 
the government can do is to produce an economical atmosphere, to remove what 
would cause unemployment and make his life as happy as we possibly can. In 
this particular policy, that is what we are aiming to do. 

_ Q. You have said yourself that your policy is an emergency one; that it is 
not a permanent policy. It only maintains until such time as supply catches 
up with demand. Let me ask you a question as to competitive advantage? I 
agree with you that from the point of view that Canada, as a nation, for the 
moment, has done everything in maintaining that advantage, but that is a very 
narrow outlook. We have competitive advantage now because we came out of 
the war with your industry capital complete, and in a condition much better than 
it was when we went in. If we are selling into foreign markets, we have the 
advantage. However, some day they will have to pay us and they can only pay 
us by sending us goods, and they will have to lower the price of their goods in 
order to compete with us, and we will also have to lower our prices to compete 
with them?—A. I am at a considerable disadvantage in trying to cross swords 
with an expert debater. You are getting in the field of economic relations. I am 
not basing my argument for high employment solely on export markets. We 
have a much better chance of maintaining that essential home market than we 
did before. 

Q. I would like to ask another question. I went through this experience and 
I know thousands of workmen that went through it, that while they were suffering 
the pangs of hunger and of nakedness, there was enough goods to supply their 
needs, and they could not get them. What assurance can you give the workmen 
that when the emergency is over that the same conditions will not apply again? 
—A. I would reply to that by turning that around. I would say that you cannot 
get that by raising wages to-day. I repeat that the workmen’s best chance of 
continuous employment and getting his wages adjusted from time to time is to 
keep production going and keeping himself in a state of high employment, and he 
can get that by preventing an inflationary rise in prices in Canada. There are 
a great many economic factors that go into the cause of depression. The great 
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depression did not arise out of a few factors. You open a tremendous picture in 
that and you cannot solve that by the narrow question as to whether or not, in 
order to avoid an inflationary rise in prices that the workmen should grab for 
themselves whatever they can get. There have been institutes set up to cure 
another depression. We can only hope that we have learned something out of the 
mistakes of this war and of the last war. It is true that all legislation throughout 
the world, certainly in the democratic nations, has been aimed at that very thing 
to eliminate increase in costs that produce these depressions, and, perhaps, 
contain the seeds of war. 

Q. I think I may have over-simplified it, but in production as we have 
it, the products of industry have to be consumed in either one of two ways. They 
have to be consumed as consumer’s goods or as producer’s goods. Is it not a 
fact that unemployment starts when they cannot be consumed in either of 
these two ways ? What you would have to do, then, would be to increase the 
workers’ share of the products of industry in the income in industry rather 
than the owner’s’ share?-—A. We are getting into quite a philosophical debate. 
I am not an economist. I say this to you, that when you talk about production 
along the lines you mention, you seem to assume that there is a sort of a limited 
consuming capacity in the country. There is not. As we produce more and 
more we, ourselves, are raising the standard of living because those goods become 
available at a price at which people can buy them. The average workman 
to-day, I say to you, has a better standard of living than at practically any 
time in this country. I can walk into a mining town, or I can walk over here 
in Hull and I see them dressed a little better than they ever have been. The 
standard of living is rising. 

Q. It is because of the war. During 1930 to 1939 you certainly could walk 
over to Hull and see something then. You could walk anywhere and see it. 
We have this condition now because of the increased activity during the war 
and we are liable to lose that and go back to the conditions of 1939.—A. I 
put this to you that the reason you got it through the war was because we set 
objectives and the people worked to produce. If you can get some magic that 
will: give the people some desire to produce and to avoid the quarrels and 
differences of opinion as to who gets this and who gets that, then you will 
have a productive system that will increase your standard of living. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: I did not want to interrupt before, but I submit 
to you, Mr. MacInnis, that you are not generally asking questions. I submit 
also that you are going too far afield for the purposes of this committee. I do 
not want to be called upon to make any ruling on it, but I think you are getting 
into a field which can be described as irrelevant. Can you not bring your 
questions a little more directly to bear upon the point in issue? 

Mr. MacInnis: I assure you that if I have failed to bring my questions 

to bear on the point at issue, I did it unintentionally. I think, however, the 
points we were discussing is the real point of issue. I have one or two more 
questions to ask. 
: Hon. Mr. Mitcuetu: My thought is this. I see my social credit friends 
chaffing at the bit. If we are going to get into a question of socialism and 
capitalism, I think we should include Social Credit. That is my thought... I 
would like to have an argument with Mr. MacInnis on socialism and with 
Mr. Blackmore on social credit, but if we are going to do it in this committee 
with Donald Gordon-as arbitrator, we are not going to get anywhere. 


By Mr. MaclInns: 


Q. Do you think, Mr. Gordon, that income is more inflationary in the 
pockets of the workmen than in the bank accounts of the company?—A. Yes. 
Q. You think it is?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Well, I have here a clipping from the Montreal Gazette of J uly 24, 1946, 
giving the dividend payments for July, 1945 and 1946; and I notice, taking a 
limited number of companies—the heading is: “Dividend Payments Up for 
_ July”; and it goes on to say that dividend payments are up about $5,000,000, 
now that is not all at the one time, but they had some payments in July. Now, 
it seems to me that the case you referred to a moment ago, to the fact that 
increased wages meant more money in the pocket of the worker. Now, would 
the payments of dividends in that form mean that that amount of money was 
going into the pockets of the shareholders, and would the result of that be 
inflationary in the same way that an inerease would be inflationary because it 
would put more money into the pockets of the workers?—A. My point is this, 
and I will just answer the question on the narrow point you raised; money in 
the workers pocket. is usually in the form of cash and generally speaking the 
more ready cash he has the more the tendency is for him to spend it, and if 
he spends it in a time when there is a great shortage of goods it is more likely 
that there will be a bidding up of prices. 

@. These dividends would come out as ready cash—A. I thought you 
were talking about money in the bank. Dividends are not necessarily money in 
the bank. 

Q. These are dividends.—A. Dividend payments do to an extent represent 
ready cash of the same character as payments to the workers. 

_ Q. There is your trouble. And now, I think we are getting to the point 
you yourself mentioned, that what we have to do is try to find an objective 
on which we can get industry and the workers together. Have you anything 
to suggest in that way in which they. can get together to settle this dispute? 
Can you think of any way.—A. Well, I am afraid that I am in the position of 
the man in California who had a funeral to attend and he didn’t say anything 
about California; but I have to say a word about price control. I do not see 
anything to it at all, but I will discuss what we have done. I do not think 
that there is an objective or any realization that will solve this problem without 
a realistic appreciation on the part of the worker that his best interest is served 
in the maintenance of the real money value of his wages. We have only to 
look at the United States where already you see complaints from labour that the 
fairly large advances that they got there in wages are being lost completely in 
rising prices and therefore the unions, organized labour, have got to ask 
themselves whether what they are asking now is going to have an inflationary 
effect such as I have suggested. Now, you can believe me or not, as you like; 
but I am honest and sincere in making that statement. 

Q. I do not dispute you—A. It would depend entirely as to how many 
people do believe what I am saying, and I am saying it completely honestly. 
I am not saying it with any particular axe to grind, or having in view any 
governmental advantage; nothing but the best interest of the worker. I am 
thinking definitely of what is the real interest of the worker. That brings us 
back to the point with which this committee is dealing; that is whether or not 
this dispute can be settled on the basis of some objective; then I say you have 
still got to answer the question as to whether or not pressing your demands to 
the point where you can force it will have the effect in the long run of breaking 
down the real money income of the working class. 


By Mr. Johnston: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to get into a discussion on the merits of 
the case, but I think that is stretching the matter a little far. It seems to me 
that Mr. MacInnis has mentioned Liberalism, Torism, communism, most any 
kind of an ism you want to suggest. : 

‘Mr. MacInnis: May I point out that I have not mentioned socialism, 
capitalism, Hinduism, or any of those. 
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_ Mr. JoHnston: I do suggest, Mr. Chairman, that there apparently is a 
misunderstanding as to what the objects of this committee are. 


Mr. MacInnis: I am taking the part of the workers, 

Mr. Jonnston: I am not disagreeing with you at all. 

Mr. MacInnis: I am glad you are not, as no sensible person would at all. 

Mr. Jounston: If it is the purpose of the meeting to discuss economics 
I would have no hesitancy at all in entering into a debate on that subject. 

The Vice-Cuairman: Mr. Johnston, I noticed that Mr. MacInnis was 
setting a little far afield. As to that there is no doubt in the mind of the 
chairman at any rate. Mr. MacInnis was just about finished. Had he con- 
tinued it would have been the duty of the chair to have called him to order. 
He did however say that he would be finished very shortly, and I had thought 
you would be willing to indulge him. 

Mr. Jounsron: We are not going to argue about that. We can now come 
back to the question in hand. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. I am much more concerned about getting back to production, getting the 
workers back producing the things we need, otherwise our problem is going to 
be aggravated. It is merely one of the difficulties and I am prefacing my 
question in this regard. It seems to me one of the difficulties in this contract is 
this, that there has been an increase in the price of steel for all the companies, 
all three of the plants, Mr. Gordon?—-A. An increase in the price of steel? 

Q. An increase in the price of ingots of approximately $5 a ton.—A. I 
thought you said, offered the company. 

Q. I meant given them, $5?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, I think the big question arising is whether labour is getting their 
share of that increase. Now, this is what I want to ask you, when you made 
this adjustment did you take into consideration the ability of the company to 
pay?—A. I do not understand the question. What the prices board was dealing 
with was the authorization to increase the prices of the steel companies. That 
had nothing to do with ability to pay. 

Q. But in that consideration you are making in that regard you did 
thoroughly investigate the company to see whether or not their financial position 
would stand the increase?—-A. Oh yes. 

Q. You said in the early part of your statement—I have only a press report 
because we haven’t got that evidence before us yet—you said, we looked at the 
estimate labour cost, at the increased cost of materials and transportation, and 
we reached the conclusion after having done that that it would be necessary to 


adjust prices to the point where we believe the economy could stand it?—A. That 


is substantially correct. ; 

Q. You took three things into consideration?—A. Considerably more than 
that, there were a lot of other cost factors that come into production. 

Q. I understand you did take particular cognizance of the estimated labour 
cost, the increased cost of materials and the increased cost of transportation. 
Those were the three big items you considered?—A. That is right. 

Q. Then when you went into these very carefully I assume you had your 
experts with you and that the information which you received from the com- 
panies was satisfactory, you were sure they were reasonably correct, and there- 
fore when you went into the labour question you along with your experts were 
reasonably certain that you were including enough there to at least in part 
compensate wage increases?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Now then, I am sure—correct me if I am wrong—that you were desirous 
of settling this strike or settling any difficulty there?—A. Remember, there was 
no strike in existence at the time. | 
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Q. No, but that was in the offing?—-A. We knew that a wage increase was 
in prospect. bs 

i Q. I see.—A. Perhaps I should have qualified my last answer by saying 
that when we looked at the question of the cost of labour we recognized that an 
adjustment somewhere within a certain range would produce a certain range of 
profit, and that the companies in question, all three of them in mind, would then 
be in a position to determine how far they were prepared to go in the matter of 
their profit results to meet labour and to avoid a strike. 

Q. Yes, and in your determination of that you did have some idea of what 
labour costs would be?—A. Oh, we knew labour costs, yes. We had various 
“items. We had the labour costs and we also had a fair guess as to what labour 
costs would be if certain increases were granted. 

Q. Well now then I think it would be true—you correct me again if I am 
wrong—that when you granted that imcrease of $5 to the industry with a 
tremendous staff of accountants and so on, they were in a position then to state 
almost, I was going to say definitely, but I will say almost. definitely—that is a 
rather vague term—they were able to state almost definitely what increased cost 
-of labour would be, would they not?—A. Because of the price increase? 

 Q. Yes.—A. Oh no, that does not follow. 

Q. “Would it not?—A. No. The position we endeavoured to put the com- 
panies in was briefly this, that after we had reached judgment as to what the 
price increase would be in the light of these various factors, the companies were | 
then in a position to sit down and examine their costs of production, the cost of 
all their materials of production, and the various other things and labour, and 
they were able to say to themselves now, if we can settle with labour on the 
basis of let us say five cents an hour we can reasonably estimate what our profit 
result will be for the coming year, as soon as we have a certain volume and 
so forth; and they have to make assumptions on that too. They could also 
have said to them if we settle at 7 cents an hour the result will be approximately 
so and so. | 

Q. Yes?—A. And, quite obviously, they are in a position of being able to 
say to themselves, well such and such a profit result in our opinion is not 
reasonable having in mind our capital investment, the shareholders interest and 
so forth, therefore if we pay more than X for labour we are not going to make 
the profiit to which we think we are entitled. And now, there again I am Just 
thinking for the company, as it were. 

Q. That is the same type of thing that I would use—A. Yes. 

Q. As the result of that thinking you had to have some estimate, some 
reasonable accurate estimate, when you allowed that $5?—A. We had an 
estimate on everything, yes. 

_ Q. And it would be a reasonably close estimate in regard to labour?—A. E 
believe so, yes. 

Q. I agree with you. There would be a certain Variation or fluctuation 
there depending on existing conditions—A. Oh yes. And remember, that the 
risk of fluctuation is very great. For example, to show you a type of risk which 
we did not take into account at all, a risk which we certainly had not thought 
of and that is what. happened by reason of the steel strike in the United States. 
Take for instance the question of Dosco, Dosco were in the position where the 
result of our price increase, as the result of their own estimation as to what 
they would have to do for labour, they were going to reorient their whole 
business to take on a different type of steel work at a profit. They might have, 
would probably; I don’t know—perhaps. I understood from the management 
that in all likelihood they would have had to close down uneconomic operations 
in their plant and they ‘would have exercised their own best Judgment as to 
the types of production which they would carry on with. That was another 
factor relating to wage increases which we had to bear in mind, changing their 
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production so they could operate at a profit. Then, along came the steel strike 


and as a result of that the government stepped into the picture and reimposed — 


steel control, and then we came along and said to Dosco we do not care what 
your plans are you have no right any longer to exercise your own independent 
judgment, you must ship your product as we direct because of our domestic 
needs; and so far as Dosco was concerned that was something they didn’t want 
to do—they were ordered to ship their steel up here to Hamilton to Steleo—and 


they say, so far as they were concerned that was a thing they did not want to — 


do and still do not want to do. 


Q. It is pretty hard to persuade them—A. That is the point, as to the © 


manner in which we try to follow through a reasonable proposition; and so, by 
reason of governmental action we said you: are going to export less than you 
otherwise would have; and that left Dosco in a difficult position. The only 
reason that action was taken, of course, was because of the emergency which 
developed and Dosco and all the other companies have cooperated in the 
national interest. . 
Q. Did the steel company receive a subsidy in order to enable them to 
carry on?—A. No. The Steel Company to my knowledge has never received 
a subsidy. 
_ Q. Never received a subsidy, but they have not made a profit—A. They 
have not made the profit they otherwise would have made without governmental 


interference: Algoma is another case in point. We stepped into Algoma and - 


forced them to produce coke instead of steel, and as a result of that it was 
necessary that they be compensated also. But, the situation with respect to 
Steleco was that they were not producing the kind of things we needed, or they 
were not doing the kind of operation with which we had to cope. One of the 
things we did in Dosco, for example, and this is an interesting point, we had 
Dosco produce steel, basic raw material, for further processing in its Montreal 
plant, which under normal circumstances they would die rather than do, 
because the relationship between the two companies is not exactly friendly. 

Mr. Case: Pardon me just a moment, may I ask a question? 

The Vic— CuHairMAn: Mr. Johnston, do you consent to Mr. Case asking 
his question? 3 

Mr. Jonunston; Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Case: 

Q. I think you said that Algoma was not receiving any subsidy of any 
kind—A. It is very difficult to make a dogmatic statement without being 
tripped up. My assistant Just reminds me that there is a sort of indirect subsidy 
which effects Steleo by reason of directives which we have had to put into 
effect. But as far as I know I do not think there is any actual direct subsidy. 
It applies to materials Which they use. There was some sort of an adjustment 
in relation to material which is brought by uneconomical methods from, for 
instance, Algoma to the Steel Company plant in Hamilton, and we are putting 
through assistance in respect to that particular thing. 
Q. It is a fact, is it not, that after these adjustments were given that 
Steleo did declare that they could pay a ten cent raise?—-A. Not to me. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN. In two steps, I think. 

Mr. Jounston: Yes, ten cents was the final offer. 
The Vicb-CHatrRMAN: They got it up to ten cents. 
Mr. Jounston: But they started out at 54 cents. 


The Witness: Are you asking me that as a question or is that a statement? _ 


Mr. JoHnston. I am just stating that for the record. 
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By Mr. Johnston: | 
Q. The point I wanted to make is this, Mr. Gordon, that you were in a 
_ better position to decide whether or not this company could make a ten cent 
offer. The company was in a more favourable position than you were to know 
they could make that ten cent offer, and what was the position of the union in 
demanding the increase. Now, it was quite evident that there was a certain 
amount in that $5 which had been allocated for wages—A. No, not necessarily; 
that is the point I have been labouring to put forward. That was dependent 
entirely on the decision of the management of the Steel Company as to. what 
profit level they were willing to operate on; and they could quite easily and quite 
reasonably have taken the attitude that they could not afford to pay anything 
for wages because they were not earning a profit amount anywhere near the 
amount which they ought to be earning by pre-war standards in relation 
to the volume of production that they are now undertaking, I have already 
told you that the Steel Company had reached a production of 24 times their 
pre-war volume. 

Q. You made that statement before—A. And their profit is not anything 
of that character at all; so they could quite easily have said, no, we think we 
are entitled to get the same rate of increased net profit, or to get a rate of profit 
more in line with our volume of production. That would have been a reasonable 
argument. But if they had taken that stand I do not think they could have 
paid anything. Instead of that they said, in the light of circumstances (1 am 
only thinking for them so to speak), we do not know that, they did not say 
it to me but I would assume they said this to themselves—instead of insisting 

on that rate of profit we might prefer to pay a certain amount in wage increases 
even although it reduces our profit figure below what we think is reasonable. 

Mr. Croiu: But, Mr. Gordon, then how do you substantiate your position 
which you originally took, that you were there looking out for the workers as 
well as yourself, and you allowed yourself to be in a position where there 
might have been nothing, and you say it is reasonable for them to take that 
position. 

Mr. SmitH: Mr. Chairman, who has the floor? I want to ask questions too. 

The Vick CHarrMan: Will you allow him to answer that question? 

Mr. SmirH: Yes. 

The Vicm CuairmMAN: Would you answer Mr. Croll’s question, Mr. Gordon? 


The Wrrness: Well, I am not sure I clearly understand it. I say that in 
increasing steel prices we had increased them to the point where we thought 
sectional repercussions would not be so bad as to wreck price ceilings. That 
is what I meant when I said I had the real interest of the worker in mind. 
I had every reason to believe that despite the technical position of the company 
that they might have argued that they were entitled to earn pro rata an increase 
in profit related to the volume of business—I have no reason either to believe 
that they would not insist on that position. 


Mr. Croitu: Reasonable, you said? 


The Witness: Reasonable is what I am emphasizing. That is the position 
which the Steel Company might very well have taken, but I had every reason 
to believe they would, and that they would act reasonably in all the circum- 
stances. Moreover, in discussions with me, and in their submission, they made 
it quite clear that they expected to increase wages at some point. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. You are just. leaving it then entirely to the good judgment of the com- 
pany as to the amount of increase they would give?—A. It is quite clear 
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that I did not attempt to dictate in any way what wage increase there should 
be. That was a matter for negotiation between the employer and the employees. 

Q. And you did not investigate the financial statement. of the company 
to see whether or not they would be able to pay an increase in wages?—A. Well, 
I said that the financial position of the company as it was revealed to us did 
not bring estimates as to the effect of an increase in wages, but we reached 
our own conclusion after weighing the balance of probabilities in respect to 
all cost factors. But we did assume—I think I am safe in saying this—that 
we did assume there would be some wage increase but we did not know what 
it would be. Therefore, we left ourselves so to speak in the price increase on 
the basis that if a wage increase took place within a certain ee then we 
knew that the range of profit would be less and that range of profit would 
perhaps not be too unreasonable. 


The Vice CuatrrmMan: I presume you are aware that there would be some 
adjustment effected by collective bargaining? 


The Witness: I naturally assumed that the provisions of the Regional 
War Labour Board with respect to collective bargaining would operate in 
regard to that matter. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. As I understand it, I think you said that by giving this price increase 
that you did give the companies you felt.specifically that it would cover a 
certain wage increase?—A. It was quite evident that they intended to do that, 
yes. , 

Q. And then it can be assumed that the company has sufficiently intelligent 
officers to make a reasonably close estimate, within a cent or two? When 
you gave your evidence you said we checked up on the estimated labour cost, 
the increased cost of raw materials, transportation and so on, and now, what 
I cannot understand is this, if the prices board having gone into this very 
thoroughly—and I do not think you would have made a decision without — 
having gone into it thoroughly—why you could come at some scale of increase 
for wages close to what the company came to. I am not saying that you 
should have hit it exactly, but still you should have been in a position which 
would have enabled you to come very close to the estimate the company made. 
Would not that be true?—A. I do not quite know what you are driving at, 
frankly. Do you mean that the prices board could have worked out the 
amount of the wage increase, what it should be? 

Q. I think you should have been in a position, if I may put it this way, 
to know whether or not the offer which the company would make would be 
within a reasonable range of your estimate of labour cost.—A. Quite so, yes. 
I believe that when the price increase was granted that the company was in 
a position that they could settle any wage dispute with their men on a 
reasonable basis. 

Q. I think that is as close as we can get to that. Let us go a step further: 
therefore, the prices board was of the opinion because of their thoroughly 
investigating the companies standing that perhaps approximately, we will say, 
ten cents was a reasonable increase. The company itself was of the opinion 
judging by its statement here, that 10 cents was a reasonable increase. Now 
then, what information did the union have because of this investigation that 
10 cents would be a reasonable increase? Did you give them any information 
publicly so that they could get the information, or did you give the information 
to the union?—A. We gave no information to anyone. We didn’t even inform 
the company. We didn’t tell the company what thoughts we had in mind 
about their possible labour cost. We simply said to the company tell us all 
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the facts in your estimates, give us all your assumptions no matter how pessi- 
mistic they may be, we will have a look at it and we will exercise some judgment 
as to what price increase can be granted without subsidy payment; when we 
have done that you will be in a position to determine what you can do. We are 
spending all our time here on wages; but remember, the judgment of the 
company had to be brought to bear on their cost of materials, on their cost of 
transportation and the various other factors which were quite uncertain, and 
which I am sure have changed considerably since we made that increase. 

Q. You did take that into consideration in your evidence, all those cost 
factors?—A. Right, to see whether or not the companies forecast in our opinion 
seemed to be reasonable. 

Q. Quite so, and I think you said a moment ago that you made a fairly 
close calculation A. I can tell you this very specifically, that the steel com- 
panies, and particularly the Steel Company of Canada, did not agree that our 
price increase was sufficient. 

Q. Well, they did increase their wage offer to ten cents?—-A. Oh, quite so. 


Mr. BuackmorE: Only one company. 
Mr. Jounston: I am talking about one company. 


The Witness: Let me remind you of one point there, if I may; that there 
was no assurance, and we have no assurance, that after having ten cents, if they 
had given it, that the steel company would not have come back and said; now, 
Mr. Gordon, since this 10 cent increase, this is a new factor, we will be obliged 
to take it into consideration, this is going to cost us very much more than we 
thought. And the result of what would be that we would have another appli- 
cation from them submitting their claim for another price increase. There is 
one more point there, if I may just digress for 2a moment, another very important 
point which I missed in my earlier evidence. In fairness to the company, I think 
I should say this, that in the first instance, the first submission we had from the 
Steel Company, their request to the board was much lower that we finally 
settled on. It was much lower than their request for their estimated cost. The 
price adjustment was considerably lower which they asked than the one we 
finally settled on. When we were first in discussion with them they were of the 
opinion that it was better to take a slow price increase step by step and that 
they would come back to us perhaps in two months and make another submission 
with new cost factors in mind. In discussion we came to the conclusion that was 
not advisable and so we sent it back to them and asked them to submit another 
submission. We said to them, tell us your worst difficulties, the worst aspects 
of your situation, your worst fears, and we will exercise our best judgment as 
to price increase which may be granted and in one fell swoop take care of this 
whole situation, because we do not want to be put in the position month by 
month of granting increases in the price of steel, and undertaking all the 
administrative work that goes into the adjustment of secondary prices all 
through the picture. 

QQ. Yes, and I think you admit that the result was that when you did 
give that increase there were two parties who knew approximately what the 
increase cost of labour would be and a third party who had no idea, and there- 
fore the union had no option whatever but to sit down and say, well, those 
fellows have got a $5 increase and that amounts to so much in a year and- 
therefore we will start bargaining. But surely under normal circumstances if 
we are dealing with the control of prices, under normal circumstances when 
unions sit down to negotiate wages with their employers, they should find out 
what their employers could afford to give. 

Q. That may be true, but in this case it was actually true because the 
- government was subsidizing it—A. You are referring to a special circumstance. 
In Steleo the price is a dominant factor. 
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Q. It seems to me that there should have been some information given to 
the parties concerned that if the $5 price increase could not possibly stand an 
increase in wages of 19% cents, they should have been told?—A. I have no 
doubt that the people negotiating for the companies told them that, but they 
would not believe it. 

Q. They just had the company’s word?—A. If we had to come along and 
suggest what the wage increase should be or could be, then we would be in the 
position of telling the management what profits they ought to earn. We are 
not a profit control body; we are a price control body. 

Q. The question that this committee has before it is to solve this present 
dispute. We are not trying to get information from you andi from the union. 
We are trying to find out what is going to be the best method today to solve 
this strike. I am finding myself in an extremely difficult position to know 
whether the union is asking too much or whether the company is offering too 
little, and I was trying to see if we could find some way to prove to our own 
satisfaction that the increase of $5 is an equitable distribution to labour and 
to management. I want to go back to another point. Your great concern is 
inflation?—A. Yes, my job is to try to prevent it. 

@. In all your discussions, you have pointed at the increased wages? Is 
that a fair statement to make?—A. Yes. I would say that labour cost, being 
the most important cost in production generally, is one of the most significant 
factors in the matter of preventing price inflation. 

@. And you do take the view that if the wages are increased the company, 
of the necessity, must increase the cost of their goods, which, in the long run, 
works to the detriment of the workmen.—A. Yes. 

Q. I am not disagreeing with you in that. Did you ever consider the 
question of rather than subsidizing industry that the workmen could be 
subsidized directly without affecting the selling price?—A. In some of our 
earlier area when we seemed to be up against an insolvable problem, 
there was a suggestion of wage subsidies, but it was given up as being imprac- 
tical. As I understand your question, you are talking of a subsidy payable 
by the government. 

Q. I am trying to get at some method whereby the labouring people might 
get an increase in wages without affecting the price of the goods produced 
by that industry.—A. It cannot be done. 

Q. Why could not a government subsidy to the workers be effected?— 
A. You are talking of a subsidy payable by the taxpayers, and that, in turn, 
comes out of the workingmen’s pockets. 


Mr. SmirH: The workmen would not take it; they want wages. 


The Wirness: Remember that when you are talking of subsidy, you are 
talking of a subsidy payable by the federal government. The only way they 
can give that out is out of the taxpayers’ pockets. The workmen pay taxes and 
it has to come out of their pockets, too. 

Q. It would, in this instance, satisfy the workers, and, at the same time, 
keep your price scheme under contro!—A. If you are talking about subsidizing 
wages of the steel industry, you cannot subsidize everybody’s wages. I cannot 
imagine any government being able to bring in a wage subidy to the steel 
companies in order to settle a strike, and expect that every other worker is 
going to sit back and say: that is the fashion for steel but not for us. 

Q. You are positive that the companies cannot continue raising the wages 
of labour without increased cost in the price of steel—aA. It is perfectly obviors 
that increased wage costs increase price, and then there is inflation. 

Q. Would you call directly subsidizing workers inflation?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have no cure?—A. I have no cure for this particular strike except 
a reasonable attitude on 'the part of the applicants to accept the wage increases 
which can be paid within reason. 
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Q. Regardless of the fact that the cost of living has risen?—A. There is 
Ee pceeaiion that the wage level of workers has not risen more than the cost 
of living. 

Q. It has risen considerably, not only for the workmen, but for everybody 
- else—A. I would call attention to the fact that tables show that the general wage 
increases have been greater than the raise in cost of living. 

Q. You say there is no other way for the settling of this strike except that 
the workmen who are demanding increased wages be reasonable and not ask for 
them.—A. To be reasonable in what they ask for. 

Q. What would the amount be?—A. I cannot say; I am not the arbitrator. 

Q. You do agree that they have the right to ask for an increase—A. I 
suppose it is very obvious. 
| Q. You did consider that in your evidence—A. I considered it in the 
judgment which I formed that in all likelihood the steel industry would be faced 
by demands from their labour, and I included it. I assumed also that the 
demands by labour would be reasonable. 


The Acting CHarrMAN: That was a balance of probabilities, Mr. Johnston. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. That is for the witness to say. From his evidence it is quite clear that 
he did consider the labour increase, and it is quite clear, as I understood his 
evidence, that he included in the increase of $5 an amount for increased wages.— 
A. I stated quite clearly that I included in my judgment the likelihood that a 
wage increase demand would be made by the workers, and that the companies 
would probably have to meet it, and I assume that in the course of it the parties 
would reach a reasonable settlement. 

Q. It does seem to me, Mr. Chairman, that it is an amazing thing that the 
prices board would not have come to some definite estimate without just saying: 
here is a range of $5; we do not know whether there is an increase in wages, or 
not. They have not any idea what the increase would be. They do not know 
whether 1 cent would be too much or 194 cents would be too much.—A. Would 
you look at it this way. There are two watch-dogs; one has to do with price 
control, and the other with wage control, and the one watch-dog was leaving to 
the other watch-dog its business. . 

Q. The other watch-dog was the National War Labour Board. The result 
- is that we have a strike on our hands?—A. I understood that you were discussing 
the judgment of the prices board, and I say that in forming that Judgment I had © 
every right to expect that the parties in question having to do with wage disputes 
would follow the procedure which had been set up for that purpose, and the 
watch-dog was the regional War Labour Board and the National War Labour 
Board, and that board would form judgment as to what was reasonable under all 
the circumstances laid down by the order in council appointing them. 


The Actrinc CHAIRMAN: I have to interrupt you for a moment, Mr. Johnston. 
The reason I am interrupting is because Mr. Millard has come to me and said 
he laid a certain letter before Mr. Lalonde, and Mr. Lalonde asked me to come 
here in his place, and I asked him if he had any special instructions to give me 
and he said “no’’. I am afraid that he must have put Mr. Millard’s letter in his 
pocket. Mr. Millard has said to me that he placed this letter with Mr. Lalonde, 
and that it was an invitation to this committee, or any members of it who could 
- accept, to visit the three points of friction over the week-end, and he came to me 
and asked me if I was not going to read his letter. I had to reply to him, giving 
him the information such as I have given you. It was then agreed that I would 
place his invitation before the committee. My reason for interrupting Mr. 
Johnston is that it is pretty near adjournment time, and I felt that the matter 
had to be dealt with before adjournment. Would you care to hear Mr, Millard 
now. 
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Mr. Miuarp: I would like to say, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, that it has been brought up by Mr. Croll and others that you would like 
to hear, first hand, from some of the people involved in these strikes. The 
National Advisory Committee, meeting here in Ottawa today, extends an invita- 
tion to all the members of the committee to visit any one of the three centres 
over this week-end. I would hope that the members will probably find trans- 
portation by plane if the Department of Transport would assist in. that matter 
and get the members there and back before the next session of this committee. 
We would like you to visit these centres and talk to the rank and file so you 
would have first hand knowledge of some of the questions before the committee. 


The Vick CHAIRMAN: Mr. Millard, I do not know how the other members 
are situated, I can only speak for myself in saying that I will not be able to 
accept that invitation. I would have been able to had I known about it forty- 
eight hours ago perhaps. And that is no criticism of you Mr. Millard. However, 
that has nothing to do with the decision of the committee on the matter. What 
do the members thinks about this? 


Mr. Crouu:. Leave it to the individual members to communicate with 
Mr. Millard. 


The Vick CuarrMaAn: Of course, it is always open to individual members | 
to accept. Is it you view that the committee as a committee cannot accept, or 
can they accept? 

Mr. Gipson: Could we cross the picket line, Mr. Millard? 


Mr. Miuuarp: I would be perfectly willing to pass any one who wishes to 
visit the Hamilton plant, or the other plant. 


Mr. Sincuarr: I would suggest rather than individual members going 
down we have subcommittees. To visit each of the three plants as has been 
suggested would be very valuable. Another thing we have to consider is that 
we have not a full committee here and most of us have made plans for the 
week end. I would say that one day next week our committee might visit the 
plant. Arrangements for our transportation might be made through the 
Minister of Transport. 

Mr. Mriizarp: You could visit the Hamilton plant to-morrow or Sunday, 
Leaving here to-night you could get back for Monday morning. As to transpor- 
tation perhaps the Minister of Reconstruction and Supply could arrange with 
the Minister of Transport for special accommodation for the committee, or 
for a subcommittee who might want to attend at Sydney, Nova Scotia. A trip 
there and back might be arranged if the committee wishes to accept this 
invitation. 

The Vick CuairMan: Mr. Millard, I wonder if you would agree to what Mr. 
Sinclair says. There are many of the members not present. It would seem to 
be wise to hold this over for the present. 

The Vick CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much anyway. 


Mr. MacInnis: I wonder if this could be done. We are represented here 
as various political groups from the House and if the groups get together and 
decide which of their members should go—we are pretty well rushed for time. 
I have pretty much all I. can do over the week-end to be ready for our work 
when the House opens next week and I could not go, but perhaps other members 
of our group could go. | 

The Vick CHarrmMaN: I am quite sure it would not be possible for the 
Liberal party to be got together to decide who should go under the circumstances 
now. I am afraid it would be very difficult owing to the fact that I have seen 
several meetings attempted during the past two weeks. It might be too difficult. 
Being so large and more important they are not always so closely integrated 
as a small, insignificant body. 
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Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: I would like to say this, if I may, so far as I am 
-concerned I have to try to do a week’s work to-morrow and Sunday probably. 
In a large department such as I am administering it would be a physical 
impossibility on this short notice for me to visit any of the plants. 

The Vicmh CHAIRMAN: I will take the responsibility of seeing that the 
matter is considered later, if the invitation is still open, and I will raise it in 
the steering committee at some later time. Thank you, Mr. Millard, for the offer. 

Mr. Buack: Personally, I would like very much an opportunity of 
visiting the Nova Scotia plant where the problem is greatest. I regret that 
owing to the pressure of other duties I have not had an opportunity of meeting 


~ the delegates of the union from the Sydney plant, Dosco. I would like to have 


a discussion with them. I realize, and I think the members do, that down there 
economic conditions are more difficult than they are at other points. That is 
one of the reasons why I would like the committee to visit that plant. 

The Vick CHAIRMAN: You agree that we cannot accept it at any rate at 
the present moment, Mr. Black. 

Mr. Buack: I do not think, Mr. Chairman, our committee would. be suffi- 
ciently representative. I do not think it would be of very much use for me to 
go alone, or for two or three to go. I think if we are to go we should have an 
adequate representation of all members, members of all political affiliations 
representative of this commitee. I do not think such a representative group 
could be got together in time to go down there over the week-end. 

Mr. Gruuis: I was just going to say this, that I do not think there is any 
necessity for anyone to visit either Sydney or Algoma. There is no difficulty 
there. Everything is shut down one hundred per cent and the plant is being 
maintained. I think that indicates that the strike is complete. That is not true 
for Hamilton. Mr. Hilton when he was here also extended an invitation to the 
committee to visit the inside of the plant. There is difficulty there and presuma- 
bly there will be greater difficulties. I think perhaps it would be serving a useful 
purpose if a group from this committee could be in Hamilton over the week- 
end. It is not so far away; and then, with that situation there there may be a 
fair explosion over the week-end. I wonder if the chairman could not consult 
with the minister and find out if there is a certain number who want to visit 
Hamilton over the week-end and arrange for transportation. As to visiting 
Sydney and the other plant, I do not think that is necessary at this stage. 

The Vick CHarrmMAN: I do not think you should ask me to do that unless 
there is some decision by the committee. 


Mr. Crotu: I will move that it be referred to the steering committee. 
Mr. Giuutis: I will second that motion. 


The Vick CHAIRMAN: You don’t have to do that because I was going to 
bring it to their attention anyway. Before Mr. Johnston resumes his examina- 
tion of Mr. Gordon, there is one question, just one question I want to ask. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is it your view that in order to hold price control there must be wage 
stabilization?—A. Very definitely, yes. 

Q. Would you say that must be a rigid stabilization, or a measure of 
stabilization?—A. No, I think the measure of stabilization we have had over 
the years has been reasonably workable. 

Q. But you feel you cannot have wage control unless you have some 
measure of wage stabilization?—A. You mean, price control. 

Q. I mean price control, I switched a word——A. Yes. I think it is most 
necessary. -In fact I think it is necessary to have agreement in regard to wage 

control if we are going to continue price control. 
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The Vice CHarrman: Thank you, Mr. Johnston, I broke in on you. 

Mr. Crouu: I am going to suggest that you call it six o’clock, it is five 
minutes to. 

The Vick CHarrMAN: I was just going to do so. Did we reach any decision 
in regard to the next meeting? 

Mr. Apamson: What is the decision about the next eens: 

Mr. Crouu: I understand that Mr. Gordon will be here Monday. 

Mr. Buack: Who will be called after we finish with Mr. Gordon? 

The Vice CuHarrMAN: We have not finished with Mr. Anson yet, and we 
have certain representatives from the Department of Labour.’ The calling of 
witnesses will be decided by the steering committee. 

Mr. Buacx: Will Mr. Anson come on after Mr. Gordon, or will it be the 
representatives of the Department of Labour? 

The Vick CuHatrMan: I do not think that is absolutely settled, the steering 
committee will decide that. 


The committee adjourned at 6.00 o’clock p.m. to meet again on Monday 
next, July 29, 1946, at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Monpay, July 29, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Black (Cumberland), Blackmore, Case, Croll, Gauthier (Nipissing), Gillis, 
Gibson (Comox-Alberni), Homuth, Johnston, Lalonde, Maybank, MacInnis, 
Mitchell, Moore, Ross (Hamilton East), Skey, Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 

In attendancee: Messrs. Robinette and Lieff, Committee Counsel. 


Mr. Adamson drew attention to the fact that questions of his, as contained on 
pages 202 and 270 of the printed record of evidence taken by the Committee, were 
attributed to Mr. Emmerson and Mr. Reid respectively. 


Mr. Donald Gordon was recalled and further examined. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock p.m. until 3.380 o’clock p.m. this 
day. 

The Committee resumed at 3. 30 o’clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, 
presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Black (Cumberland), Blackmore, Case, Cote (Verdun), Croll, Dechene, Gauthier 
(Nipissing), Gillis, Gibson (Comozx-Alberni), Homuth, Johnston, Lalonde, 


-Lapalme, Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis, Mitchell, Moore, Ross (Hamilton East), 


Skey, Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 
In attendance: Messrs. Robinette and Lieff, Committee Counsel. 
Mr. Donald Gordon was recalled and further examined. 


Mr. Smith (Calgary West) moved that, if necessary, the procedure be altered 
to permit a speedy conclusion of the evidence in the matter of the steel strike; 
that we finish with Mr. Anson, and then invite Mr. Millard to reply; and, further, 
that this committee sit this evening with a view to concluding this part of our 
enquiry. . 


After debate, and, by leave, Mr. Smith withdrew his motion. 
Mr. Gordon ‘retired. 


_ Mr. Clement Anson, General Manager, Sydney Steel Plant Division, Domin- 
ion Steel and Coal Corporation, Sydney, N.S., was recalled and examined. He 
filed: — 


Exhibit No. 23—Statement by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co., Montreal, 
dated July 25, 1946, showing operating results of Sydney Steel Plant for the 
years 1939 to 1945, both inclusive. 


Exhibit No. 942-Balanice sheets prepared by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and 
Co., Montreal, for the years 1939 to 1945, both inélusive, of Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation Limited and subsidiary companies. 


Mr. Anson retired, subject to recall upon reasonable notice. 
pae 
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Mr. C. A. L. Murchison, Alternate Chairman, National War Labour Board, 
Ottawa Ont., was called and sworn. He read a prepared statement respecting 
wage control, and filed: — 


Exhibit No. 25—National War Labour Board. Applications received and 
considered by National and Regional Boards from November 15, 1941 to April 
30, 1946. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.45 o’clock p.m. until Tuesday, July 30, at 
11.30 o’clock a.m. 


JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HousE oF COMMONS, 
July 29, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met this day at 11.30 
o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Lalonde, presided. 


The CuarrmMaAn: Order, gentlemen. 


Mr. ApaAmson: Mr. Chairman, on a matter of privilege, I should like to 
point out that at page 202 of the record remarks which I made are credited to 
Mr. Emmerson, who is not a member of the committee. Then at page 270, at 
the bottom of the page, I was cross-examining Mr. Justice Roach, and that is 
eredited to Mr. Reid who is not a member of this committee. 


The Cuamrman: All right. Your remarks will be noted. We shall proceed 
with Mr. Gordon. 


Mr. Grouu: I think Mr. Smith has the the floor. 


Mr. Donald Gordon, Chairman, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
recalled. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Mr. Gordon, in arriving at your $5 increase for the price of steel, did 
you at that time have that on the basis of a percentage of profit as against 
invested capital or was that taken into consideration?—A. We had in mind a 
range of cost considerations and assumptions in regard to sales volume esti- 
mated by the companies which, when sorted out, would have on the basis of the 
price increase which we granted, produced a range of profits for the company. 

Q. What I have in mind is this. Was that comparable to some fixed period 
prior to this time, or who determined that rate?—A. Yes. We had before us the 
history and profit record of the company, and we had particularly in mind 
the approved standard profits of the company based on the four pre-war years. 

Q. And the fixture was based on the pre-war years rather than arbitrarily 
fixing the percentage?—A. We did not fix the price increase for the purpose of 
producing a profit result. As I explained to the committee before, after we 
had examined the individual cost increases on the various items of production, 
we arrived at a figure which we thought the economy could stand in the result, 
of the prefabricated products and so forth made out of steel. Having done that, 
we tested our conclusion to see what the profit result would be to the company, 
and we arrived at a figure which we thought, if the various assumptions proved 
to be correct, would be not too unreasonable for the company; although as I 
mentioned before, the company protested our views in that respect by pointing 
out that while we were looking at pre-war profits, we were not making allowance 
for the fact that the sales volume had increased from two to two-and-a-half 
times. : 

Q. I mean, was there a figure of 5, 6, 7, 8 or 9 per cent or something of that 
kind that you had in mind?—A. In respect of what? In respect of profits? 
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, Q. In respect of profits on invested capital—aA. We did not attempt to test 
out the actual percentage result on the invested capital which varied depending % 


on what particular point of view you want to express in regard to the capital 
invested. 

@. And I suppose varied between the different companies?—A. That is 
right. 

Q. So that you did not just say, “There is a capital set-up. We are going 
to give this, that or the other figure”?—A. It was quite impossible to have a 
figure which would have been the same average for all three companies or for all 
the companies in the industry. 

(). Well, did you find a figure for the separate companies?—A. No; because 
we did not establish our price increase with only one company in mind. We 
established the price increase for the whole industry. 

Q. Turning to another matter, and this is all I have to ask you, I wonder 
if you would tell us something about the theory, I guess I might call it, as to 
the cause and effect of high wages on high production. You have -heard of 
that?—A. Yes. We are getting into a pretty extensive field there. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. We are getting into a pretty extensive field 
when you develop a theory of that kind. 

Q. Perhaps you might answer me very simply. Do you believe in the 
theory that higher, wages mean higher production?—A. Well, I do not think 
that question is capable of being answered yes or no. It depends entirely on 
the circumstances of the particular case. 

Q. All right—A. I would rather put it the other way, that high wages and 
increasing prices can be absorbed provided that they do result in greater 
productivity. . 

@. You would not permit the use of the word “causes”?—A. No, I do not 
think so; because we have had examples where increasing wages have not resulted 
in greater productivity; as a matter of fact, we have seen examples where it 
seems to have resulted in the reverse. 

@. Yes. In other words, I think you have given me your point of view, 
that sometimes it may and at other times it may not, and there is no rule.— 
A. There is no definite rule on the subject. 

Q. Thank you. 


By Mr. Croll: 


Q. Mr. Gordon, I have just a few more questions. We talked of the basic 
industries last Friday and you gave your views as to what increase the economy 
of the country could stand in the basic industries. We did not talk about the 
textile, rubber, auto or electrical industries, all of which are on strike and will 
fit into this picture more or less. While we have you here, I thought I would 
get the information from you. Would you say they are affected to the same 
extent?—A. Very definitely the textile industry is a very difficult one both by 
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reason of the strike and by reason of the shortages we were already facing before | 


the strike happened. 

Q. Is the same limitation put on them for an increase?—A. Most definitely. 

Q. Would you say the same thing for rubber?—A. Perhaps, first of all, I 
should ask you what limitations you are speaking of. 

(. I have the impression, and I believe the committee has also, that you 
said that 10 cents an hour increase was the limit?—A. I would like to correct 
that impression. That has been taken up most defiinitely in the reports I have 
read. I do not wish to be put in the position of making any definite state- 
men to the effect that a 10 cents an hour wage increase can be absorbed or can- 
not be absorbed. As I attempted to explain before, we are in a position, or have 
been in a position in this country for some time where any increased cost of any 
kind is bound to result in higher prices. All that I allowed myself to say was 
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that if wage adjustments in this basic industry were made at 10 cents, and if 
that became a pattern through the other industries, that we would have an 
almost unbearable pressure on the price ceiling, but with that we could continue 
to have some control over prices. If the increase were greater than that I 
thought we would get into such difficulty in administration in trying to control 
the situation that it would be unmanageable for the boar dto carry on. 

Q. From that, I understand that you did not set a limit in the wage 
increases in the steel industry?—A. We, at no time, mentioned any wage which 
represented our opinion as to what the wage negotiations should be or could 
be settled on. 

Q. In other words, you left it to collective bargaining?—A. We did, indeed. 
In my opinion there was government machinery suitably designed for the 
parties. In other words, it would have been improper, in my opinion, for the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board to have guided the discussions in any way 
as to what the wage increase should be. 

Q. That is a natural proposition itself in my mind. What would have been 
the effect on your position if, in the course of collective bargaining, they agreed 
to 124 cents an hour increase?—A. I think my position would have been this, 
that if the company felt it had to settle at that, 1 would have expected the 
company to come right back to me and say, “In light of this settlement, we 
must file another price application asking your board to increase the price of 
steel.” , : : 
Q. Then it follows that if it was a figure something less than—what then? 
-—A.I do not know. Even at 10 cents an hour increase they might come back 
to me and say that. You must remember that the increase covered not only 
potential increases in wages, but it covered potential increases in material from 
foreign sources and also potential increases in the cost of transportation. If any 
of these assumptions proved to be wrong or if the company found itself in a 
position where the company felt that the profit margin is unreasonable, we 
can expect. that the companies will be right back pleading that with the price 
adjustments, the price of steel is not sufficient to bring them a profit. 

Q. What I understood you to say, and I may be wrong, is that you are 
not so much concerned at the moment as to the profit to the company, but you 
were concerned with the worker having a great deal of money and having more 
money than the goods that were available, and consequently, sending up the 
price of goods; that if they had been eranted 124 cents or 15 cents an hour 
increase in wages, the only thing you could have done was to have granted 
an increase in pricesto the company?—A. If the company had not ‘been able to 
administer because of the wage increases, then the costs had reached the [posi- 
tion where the profit situation was unreasonable. We talk about prices increase 
in the terms of finding money. We do not take the position that the inflationary 
amount of money paid to the men will break the price ceiling. What I am con- 
cerned about is that if the wage increases reach a certain. point to where it 
means that the company cannot survive on the present selling price of an 
article, then I must see what can be done in the matter of price adjustments. 
- There is one further point. We have also to consider the problem in terms of 
overall production. One of the things is that if we persisted in refusing any 
price adjustment then, in order to survive, a company is driven into concentrat- 
ing on the more profitable lines of merchandise. 

Q. From what you say to this committee, it would be required to take a 
look at the profit structure in these companies in order to reach some con- 
clusion?—-A. As to the ability of the company to pay? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. : 

Q: You say now that if a company is able and willing to pay, you have 
no objection to them doing so?—A. No objection to that specific point, but 
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That was in your mind when you gave your opinion to the committee, — 


as I understood it, that you were willing to hold price control at 10 cents, but 


above that you do not know what will happen?—A. Yes, I thought we would | 


have a manageable situation that we could control if the general wage increase 
did not exceed 10 cents, but beyond that you would have a situation that I do 
] 


Q. How do you leave yourself in a position where some other body, over 
whom you have no control at all, is making a decision which may break price 
control?—A. That other body, so far as I am concerned, is part of the govern- 
ment, and the regional war labour board and the national] war labour board, 
just as much as the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, have to implement 
government policy, and it is specifically worded in their order in council that 
they should not raise prices. 

@. How do they know what the effect is going to be? The employer is 
here, and the employees are here before the war labour board. How do they 
know what: the effect will be of a raise in wages?—A. That is a matter of 
judgment. Anyone in that position knows that increasing wages mean increasing 
cost, and it becomes a matter of degree of judgment. 


we had to recognize adjustments. Therefore, it was contemplated in that order 
that there would be some wage adjustments necessary, and that, in turn, would 
reflect in prices. . 

(). The members of the war labour board have not the information that 
you have available to you? You know the situation with regard to all industry 
in the country?—A. That is a pretty broad statement. | 

Q. I do not mind telling you that the reaction that I received from seeing 
people in all walks of life was that when Donald Gordon says it, it is almost 
like the eleventh commandment: “Thou shalt not break price control; it protects 
you.”—A. I would rather stick to the seventh commandment. 

@. Here is a board that has not your facilities2—A. The labour boards 
have the authority and the practice of hearing before them both parties to the 
dispute. ° 

Q. But not you? Ae Tam not a party to the dispute; I settle it. 

Q. You see, the important person, the man who has all the information 
that the unions have not—and neither has the employer—is not there—A. But 
you see the point there surely is that the labour boards—the labour board did 
not function, did it? . 

Hon. Mr. Mrrcuenu: Not at all. 


The Wrrness: In the generality of things dealing with how the machinery 
works the labour boards have an opportunity to hear the applicants, and then 
they have to form judgment as to what is just and reasonable in all the circum- 


circumstances in which we find ourselves. 

Q. I am not complaining. I do not see anything wrong with the War 
Labour Board coming to you after hearing a case and saying “How far ma 
We go in this case” and “What do you think?” I have no objection to that at all. 
—A. That is a position which I have always kept myself out of, as I think that 
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would be wrong. After all, negotiating wages is a different technique altogether 
than the job we are doing. It is a technique which has to do with human 
relations; it is a technique which has to do with all sorts of complicated things 
affecting labour collective bargaining, which I know nothing about, and do not 
pretend to, and it would be quite wrong to put me in the position of super- 
imposing my judgment on people who have been appointed for the purpose of 
exercising judgment in that field. 

Q. By what you have said already in this committee are you not almost— 
I do not say intentionally—imposing your judgment?—A. I am imposing my 
judgment as to what would be the effect of certain actions, yes. 

Q. If you had done that say in April and said, “This is the effect of it”, 
we probably would not have had this dispute, would we?—A. I could not 
answer that. 

Q. In any event, they would have each known their position. Labour 
would have known how far it could go and the companies would have known 
how far they could go?—A. If I had been able to say what I have never said 
before this committee, if I had been able to say specifically, “thus far and no 
farther.” I cannot tell you that. 

Q. But you have indicated?—A. I have indicated merely the point at which 
I think the Prices Board can still struggle with the problem of increasing costs 
due to wage advances. 

Q. Would it not have been different if at the time the increase was granted 
you had given a similar indication at that time? Then each one would have 
been able to go to their corner and would have known the position?—A. That is 
a matter of opinion. Perhaps you are right, but my own opinion was if the 
Prices Board injected itself into that discussion we would merely have had one 
more party to the dispute. 

Q. On the first day you gave evidence do you remember reading to us a 
letter you had from Mr. Hilton?—A. Yes. 

Q. I do not want you to disclose anything you do not want to disclose, and 
I am not being nosey about the matter, but would you mind reading that para- 
eraph again?—A. I am not sure I still have it with me. I will see. 

Q. The same paragraph—A. This has reference to the question of the time 
at which we would announce the price increase. Mr. Hilton says:— 

We have given this matter a good deal of serious thought and are 
unanimous in our view that such a policy would place us in an impossible 
situation. I could not undertake any serious negotiations with our 
employees on the subject of the extent of wage advances we might. afford 
to pay, and at the same time withhold the information from them that 
price adjustments are in the immediate offing. Neither do I believe I can 
take the position that I could grant tentative increases subject {o price 
advances being granted which would make that possible. 


Q. From that letter I gather that you or someone from your department 
had suggested a different course of action to Mr. Hilton than your finally took? 
—A. No. We had asked his opinion. Remember that this negotiating with the 
companies on the matter of a possible steel price increase had been going on for 
months. As I said in my first submission our first discussion started in 1948, and 
we had been discussing the question on and on through the months and finally 
in a much more intensive way after V-J day, and it was while we were on the 
point of reaching a conclusion as to what might be done that this whole question 
of wages arose. The company came to us again and said, “We have to keep in 
mind that we have been asked for negotiation in the matter of wages.’ Mr. 
Hilton said, “I have taken the stand I cannot talk any wage increase at all until 
- I know something about my price increase as to whether I have any room to 
negotiate at all.” When he did know what his price increase was he was in a 
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position of knowing what range he had to negotiate in, and depending on the ~ 
attitude of the men he could then decide whether or not he was prepared to 
embark on a cost increase of that factor notwithstanding it reduced his profits 
to a certain point. He had to take that decision. I could not say at what point — 
he was willing to operate in the matter of profits. 

Q. Delving into that question for a moment when did the price increase go 
into effect in the United States? Do you remember that?—-A. The last one? 

Q. The $5?—A. March—I think a little before ours. — 

. It went in before yours. In the United States the same problem arose 
that is now facing us? Is that not true?—A. Generally speaking, yes. 

Q. And it arose immediately after the price increase was made known?— 
A. No, the United States was a different situation. There had been previous 
increases in price in the United States, and the final price increase was more or 
less tied in with the announcement of what the wage increase would be, but the 
wage increase did not actually reflect the last price increase. It reflected the last 
price increase and others which had taken place all through the industry over 
the years. 

@. As I understood their complaint their complaint was a similar one to 
ours, that no definite provision had been made for wages before the price increase 
was announced?—A. That is not my recollection. My recollection is that they 
came out simultaneously in the last wage adjustment. . 

Q. Of the 184 cents?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Along with the price increase?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was not my recollection but yours may be better than mine. 

Mr. Homuru: Both the same time. coi 


By Mr. Croll: 


(. Let me ask you a few more questions. I will give you these facts and if 
they are not facts you say so. Then I will ask you a question based on them 
The labor index in April was 120-8?—A. What do you mean by labor index? 

. It stands at 120-8?—A. The labor wage index? 

(). The labor index overall?—A. Employment? ; - 

Q. Yes—I am sorry, the cost of living index. It stood at 120-8?—A. Is it 
April you have got ? 

Q. I have got the 1 of April—aA. I think that is right. 

Q. At June 1 it stood at 123-6, I think that is right. I got this from the 
index. July will stand at either 125-5 or 126 although you will have to bear with 
me on that.—A. I would not think so. 

Q. You think it is too high?—A. Yes. 

(. 125-5 or 126 is too high?—A. I think it is somewhat high. 

@. The original cost of living index was based, as I understand it, on a $1,450 
budget, being the average expenditure of the wage earning family in 1938 and 
the beginning of 1939. That is correct?—A. As far as I know. I do not profess 
to be an expert on it, but generally I would agree. 

@. The question that I want to ask you is in view of those figures that 
I have given you, 120 and 123-6 with which you agree, and 125-5 and 126, 
with which you have some disagreement, but. which are not far out in any 
event. The question that I ask is: Does not 15 cents across the board now 
represent what 10 cents would have represented on April Ist?—A. Oh no, I should 
not think so. 

_ Q. Why do you say that?—A. Well, I have not analyzed it, but my off-hand 
opinion is that 5 cents and 10 cents is certainly a much greater increase than 
120 to 125 in the index. | 

Q. That is your opinion?—A. Definitely. 
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Q. One more question—and I do not expect you to give us any definite 
opinion—as to what the probable increase will be in the next two or three 
months. You do expect some increase in the cost of living, do you not?—A. I 
would fear so. 

Q. Yes, and I suppose it would not be unfair, in the course of this dis- 
cussion, for me to ask you for your opinion. I think you should have an opinion 
on it. Whatever agreement we reach now, we ought to be able to review it in 
a period of every three months or so—A. In the matter of wages. 

Q. In the matter of wages.—A. I suppose it is possible, but it seems to me 
to be pretty difficult to review these things im such a brief period. It would 
leave management in a most uncertain position with regard to its costs. Most 
productive planning must be based upon a longer term than that, in order 
to give confidence to management. 

Q. Would six months be fair?—A. It would be fair if we did not have a 
price ceiling. If management could adjust prices, when uncontrollable costs 
go up, that would be possible; but so long as management is bound under a 
stabilization policy and a price ceiling, they could not do so. 

Q. What the ordinary labourer fears is that the increase, assuming that it 
is 10 cents or some such increase, that they receive now—that if they are bound 
for a year, under a contract, it may be worthless and all gone at the end of 
three months.—A. My only answer is that it would be much more likely to be 
gone at the end of three months if we did not have price control. What the 
labourer is really interested in is the maintenance of the real money value of 
his wages. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. I have just two questions to ask you, if I get the answers that I expect. 
You admit, Mr. Gordon, that wages are a substantial element in prices?— 
A. The cost of wages. 

Q. Yes, the cost of wages——A. Yes, definitely. 

Q. And you also admit that there is no liaison between the prices board and 
the wages board?—A. No, nothing direct. 

Q. Nothing direct; well, in what other way may there be contact?— 
A. Contact by reason of the fact that the Deputy Minister of Labour is a 
member of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, and through him we are 
kept in touch with developments on the labour front which are of interest to 
the prices board. 

Q. But there is no direct contact between you?—A. That is right. 

Q. And the only contact is through the Deputy Minister of Labour who 
sits on your, board?—A. Right. 

Q. May we conclude that it is the Deputy Minister of Labour, since he is 
the person who is the contact, who fixes both prices and wages?—A. Absolutely 
no. 

Q. Then, who does?—A. Well, each board looks after its own job. The 
Wage Control Board of the government, as far as industry is concerned, and 
the National War Labour Board and the Regional War Labour Board; it is a 
completely separate field in that respect than the jurisdiction of the prices 
board. | 

Q. What the War Labour Board does is with respect to wages and it has 
some effect on what your board does with respect to prices—A. That is right. 

Q. And the converse is also true?—-A. No, I would not say so, not directly. 
It seems to me you have to consider cause and effect. What the War Labour 
Board does in respect to wages produces a cost factor which has a bearing on 
prices. ! 
Q. Yes, but let us take steel. Would the increase given by the prices 
board, and as you have said, there was machinery whereby these men might 
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go to the labour board and find out what portion of that increase belonged to 
them. That, in effect, was what you have said——A. In respect to that, I do 
not want to split hairs, but I do not want to leave the impression that there 
was anything in the price increase which was ear-marked in the wage increase. 
That was entirely in the hands of the management. y 

Q. Let us admit that, but what portiom of that increase would be determined 
by the War Labour Board? You do not fix it?—A. No. 

Q. And you leave it to the War Labour Board to do that?—A. That is right. 

Q. There was no liaison between you and the War Labour Board in this 
specific case?—A. That is right. 

Q. So it could be fairly said, with respect to our machinery in regard to 
prices and wages, that they are entirely separate and there is no direct contact 
between them?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Case: 

(. Mr. Gordon, since you are concerned primarily with the cost factor, 
your cost factor is going to be directly affected by hours of work?—A. Correct. 

(). That is, the 40 hour week compared to the 48 hour week is bound to 
have an affect on the cost factor?—A. Yes 

Q. Would it have an affect, because of a greater degree of efficiency, that 
the cost factor might be neutralized to some extent?—A. Quite possibly, quite 
possibly. 

(. And the holidays with pay, whether for one week or two weeks with pay, 
would that also be a cost factor?—A. Certainly. 

(. When we speak of efficiency as neutralizing the cost factor, the Steel 
Company indicated here that they have machinery of a character that does 
much of the work, and that they could not get greater efficiency than the full- 
time that the machine could produce. It would seem that hours of wages 
would become a definite factor in their costs?—A. I would think so, yes. 

(). At the present time they are working in the steel plant at Hamilton; 
there is a large group of men being paid for 24 hours a day. That is definitely 
inflationary, isn’t it? A man working 8 hours and being paid for 242—A. That 
would certainly add to the cost. “ 

Q. They could not make representa'tions to you for increased prices because 
of that factor?—A. Well, they could try. 

Q. I think that is about what I had in mind. We are talking about increases 
in wages, then about hours of work. They are all interwoven——A. Perhaps I 
should mention this point; along the lines you mention, when we examine price 
applications and examine the costs in relation thereto, we tried to eliminate 
cost factors which are obviously of a temporary character. We try not to 
base our price on, for instance, special reconversion costs that are of a 
temporary character, in turning from war production to peace-time production, 
or on special depreciation costs in writing off machinery, and things of that 
kind. We try to base the price adjustment on what seems to be a permanent 
level of costs. A 

. When! you say something about the possibility of carrying on with a 
10 cent price increase, 10 cents per hour, you are speaking more or less in 
general terms and giving yourself a little margin, you people who must wrestle 
with the problem. Do you assume that that might become a pattern, and there 
might be a general increase of this 10 cents or something related to it?—A. I 
assume whatever is done in the steel industry, any such wage adjustment is 
likely to be a pattern for other industries. I think that is a fair assumption. 
It has been shown before that that is really the case. If we have a cost 
increase of that magnitude throughout various industries, we are going to have 
a very difficult problem indeed. But I think we can at least put up a struggle 
on it. But if it exceeds much beyond that, I just do not think it will be 
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handled. I was only expressing a personal view. You might find somebody 
else who would make a much better chairman of the prices board than I do. 
I hereby offer you the job. 

Q. You would not have very many takers.—A. | don’t know. Sometimes 
J wonder if I am not the bottleneck, because so many of these things seem to 
be so simple, in respect to some of the letters I get. 
~  Q. I think, after having listened to your evidence, Mr. Gordon, without 
expressing an opinion about the job we are certainly impressed with your grasp 
of the tremendous situation. I just leave it at this, that with the ten cents you 
feel you can wrestle with the problem if that becomes the pattern?—A. As lI 
said the other day, I think we have a fighting chance. 


By Mr. Gibson: 


— Q. I wonder if in the British Columbia case, there the increase was 15 cents, 
if that is considered as likely to become a pattern for the rest of Canada, that 
sncrease of 15 cents an hour? I wonder if that would be as inflationary as the 
10 cents an hour in the steel industry, because the major part of that increase 
is being met in the export market_—A. I expressed that opinion the other. day. 

Q. It is a rather peculiar circumstance that we are loading that money on 
our friends in the export market when lumber costs have been kept so low here. 
It is an interesting point, I think—A. It is one of our many anomalies. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. I should like to follow up the questions which were asked by Mr. Smith. 
I hope he won’t mind my trying to improve on what a more experienced and 
-cleverer lawyer can do in the matter of bringing out information. I understand 
the Deputy Minister of Labour is the departmental representative on Wartime 
Prics and Trade Board?—A. That is right. ; 

Q. Now, am I correct in assuming that the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
in reviewing its price structure took into consideration all the factors that 
enter into price,. including wages?—A. We try to do so. 

Q. Then, would the assumption be correct that when the Deputy Minister of 
Labour comes back to the Department of Labour he brings to the Department 
of Labour the information of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board on the 
matter of wages—A. I am. afraid I will have to let the Deputy Minister of 
Labour answer that question. 

Q. You discuss the matter of wages through Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board meetings?—A. We discuss wages in terms of costs and the result upon 
the price application which is before us. 

~Q. And you come to the conclusion, or perhaps not a conclusion but an 
understanding, that a wage of so much would be too high, or a wage of so 
much might be allowed?—A. No. I am thinking that perhaps I am putting the 
Deputy Minister of Labour in an unfair position. I can say definitely that we 
did not discuss in our board meetings, at which the Deputy Minister of 
Labour is present, any specific item of wages. What we do, our officials present 
our basis, on which we propose to adjust prices in the industry, and the result 
of that course is of this character, that the company is then in a_ position 
to reach some determination as to what it can afford to pay in the form of wage 
increases. And I think it is only in order to be fair with the Deputy Minister 
of Labour that I can state that we did not disclose any wage figure that appeared 
in our submission papers. 

Q. I am not making a point of this, that you discussed in any particular 
meeting any particular scale of wages for a particular industry, what | have 
in mind is that. you discussed wages in general as a cost factor?—A. Quite. 

Q. And that in discussing labour in general as a cost factor you come to 
a general understanding as to what wage increase could be granted generally 
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over the industry?—A. No, we do not. We did not discuss what wages should 
be granted. In. most cases the price applications which come before us come 
after the wage adjustment has taken place. 

Q. Yes, but it did not in this particular case—aA. It did not in this par- 
ticular case, no; but in most cases it does. In this particular case it happens 
that we were just on the point, of trying to determine what we would do in the 
steel industry when the question of this increase arose. | 

(). Perhaps this question would be better put to the Deputy Minister of 
Labour, but when wages are put into effect on approved pattern they are put. 
into effect by order in council—the terms on which wage rates can be granted, 
or may. I assume that these orders in council putting into effect wage increases 
were passed on the advice of the Minister of Labour, and that that would only 
-be done after the Deputy Minister had brought back information from your 
board——A. That, I cannot say. I think it can be said generally, however, that 
the advisers of government in regard to the whole stabilization policy naturally 
had before them the whole program when advising the government. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Gordon a few questions? I wonder if Mr. 
Gordon has been informed that on July 16, 1946, the parliament of Canada 
gave this committee an order:— 

That the said Committee be directed and empowered to investigate, 
immediately, all issues connected with and appertaining to the present 

. industrial unrest in Canada, with power to call and examine witnesses 

under oath, and with power to call for persons, papers and records and 
take all essential evidence, and to report their findings and conclusions 
to the House; 


T assume he has been informed that this is the reason he has been called before 
the committee. Would he agree that one of the issues connected with and apper- 
taining to the present industrial unrest in Canada ought to be what this com- 
mittee should advise the government what to do in order to eliminate that 
unrest? I presume you would agree that is true?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, the steelworkers union are striking for a minimum of $1,750 a year 
for a 40 hour week with two weeks vacation a year with pay. To ensure this 
the unions are demanding 194 cents an hour increase. Now, the logical interpre- 
tation to be placed upon Mr. Gordon’s evidence so far would be that he would 
oppose an increase of more than 10 cents an hour. Is that correct?—A. I am 
not in a position to oppose an increase. I have no authority in that field. 

(. You would advise against it?—A. I would certainly advise against it 
for the reasons that I have given. May I just add to that, when you refer to 
the unions asking for a minimum increase it should also be kept in mind, having 
in mind the reason for the industrial dispute, that at the same time practically 
all labour unions are agitating that the price ceiling should be held. 

Q. That is good. And now, Mr. Gordon, the reason for your advising 
against more than 10 cents an hour increase was that such an increase would 
cause an inflationary rise in prices in Canada, that all your secondary industries 
would react in seeking price adjustments? Is that correct?—A. That is my 
opinion.  - | 

@. And Mr. Gordon gave as a reason that an increase of more than 10 cents 
an hour would cause an inflationary rise in prices; that an increase of more 
than 10 cents an hour would, in his opinion, so greatly increase the cost of 
production of steel that steel prices would have to be advanced and that an 
advance in steel prices would force advances in price in all Canadian made 
goods in the production of which steel or steel products are concerned. Is that 
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correct ?—A. That is partly the reason. That is correct as far as it goes. The 
other part of my reason is that the example of an increased wage of this magni- 
tude in this industry would be sure to spread to other industries. 

Q@. At any time during the next three or four years this very same argument 
could be used against giving steelworkers any substantial increase in wages, 
could it not?—A. Not in the same way, no. 

Q. Would Mr. Gordon specify, or elucidate?—-A. The reason today is that 
we are still circulating in a very supercharged inflationary atmosphere with 
shortages of goods acute in almost every field, in every important field of which 
one can think. Against that we have a hugely increased purchasing power in 
the hands of the people generally and the temptation is to bid for the goods in 
short supply to a point where prices would rise substantially in the absence of 
price control. And now, when we are able to correct the supply factor—and 
most shortages are a direct result of the war—when we have corrected the supply 
factor to the point where our production is adequate to meet the demand, then 
I personally am not afraid of taking our chances with market prices. Under 
these circumstances, the problem for labour is to maintain employment; and my 
opinion js that their best chance of maintaining high employment at stable wages 
is to keep our prices from getting into that inflationary spiral and subsequent 
collapse. If we are able to do that we should be able to absorb our production, 
raise our standard of living and, generally pene be in a position to recognize 
a decent minimum wage for labour. 

Q. Even so, suppose that within the next one and a half years, for example, 
all labourers having returned to their work and exercising the greatest diligence 
in producing, they have solved the problem of supply in Canada and brought 
about a condition under which, perhaps, there were more goods than they were 
able to buy with the means at their disposal. Suppose then they struck for 
an increase, we will say, of 7 cents. The effect of their strike would still be to 
force up the cost of producing steel, would it not?—A. At the particular time. 
It depends on the particular time you are referring to. Normally, it would 
increase the cost of producing steel; but if the productivity factor were also 
increased, then I do not think we need to worry about it. 

Q. Provided the consumption factor had also been taken care of ?—A. Oh, 
yes. But we must think of this whole question of production in a competitive 
market. If our steel industry or any other industry gets into a position of costs 
where it cannot compete with other producers of steel, then of course they cannot 
sell the product. 

Q. And if it should get into a position that even in competing with other 
steel industries, there were not enough markets to go around so that it could 
sell its product on anything like the scale on which it has been able to sell its 
product in 1944 and 1945, it would still be in difficulties, would it not?—A. If 
that situation arose, yes. 

Q. And there is serious danger that it might arise in peacetime?—A. I do 
not see it in any foreseeable future as far ahead as I can look. 

Q. I am not so sure that all the authorities in Canada would agree with 
Mr. Gordon.—A. I am quite sure that I do not profess to be an authority on what 
is going to happen five years from now. 

Q. I do not profess to be an authority either; all I can do is quote big men 
like Mr. Gordon and Mr. Graham Towers.—A. Well, you will not find any 
quotation from Mr. Gordon covering five years from now. 

Q. All right. But still there is that serious difficulty, is there not, that 
even two years from now, with production at an adequate level, the cost of 
producing steel would be forced up by increasing the wages to the men working 
in the production of steel?—A. Yes. Of course that gets into the whole question 
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of overproduction, what causes depressions, what causes the business cycle and 
all the rest that goes with it; and that would take a long, long discussion, Mr. 
Blackmore. : . 4 
Q. I recognize that. I merely raised the question to indicate that even the 
action of the government in dealing with this steel strike might have a serious — 
repercussion on the cause, probably, of a depression at a later time—A. Of 
course, what I am discussing, and what it is my job to do, is the prevention of 
immediate inflation that is bound to occur in the absence of control in the 
atmosphere in which we find ourselves. How long that will last, no one can 
say; but when we get back—I do not know if we will ever get back to what used 


to be normal times, but let us say we have got back to a situation where the — 


shortages arising out of the war have been corrected; then we must adjust our- 
selves to the circumstances of the time. 

@. Our adjustment in that case, judging by what has taken place in the past, 
would probably be in the direction of a downward revision of labour rates so as 
to enable steel to be produced at lower cost, so as to enable it to compete suc- 
cessfully in a market in which there is an abundance of goods?—A. It depends 
on where your competition is going to come from. If we are able to keep our 


costs factor in Canada here on a reasonable basis—as I said before, L think | 


Canada is in a better competitive position than we have probably been. at any 
time in our history. . 


Q. And yet this matter of markets, the availability of markets in peacetime | 


might be a factor; when there is no longer limitless demand for steel for war - 
purposes, this shortage of markets might be a very serious factor?—A. Well, 
yes. But surely, Mr. Blackmore, you would not suggest that we keep on. produc- 


ing steel until we achieve such a surplus that we wreck our own markets? After — 
all, there are going to be other forms of labour in this country besides steel | 
production. I would think the management of any steel industry would gauge — 


its markets in accordance with demand, and it is not going to employ men 
just for the purpose of overproducing. There will come a point when the 
industry itself will get out of the market and they will produce no more; and 
to the extent that there is other labour in the country, they will have to go to: 
other industries to find work. 

. But when the steel industry comes to that point, it will begin to put men 
out of work and cause unemployment, will it not?—A. Well, I do not know that: 
it will put men out of work. What I was suggesting is that the industry, as a 
matter of course, would reach a point where it has got to its optimum market and 
then it will operate on that basis. 


Q. Just as soon as they begin limiting production in any way, they will 


begin to raise costs per unit?—A. No, they can get production to a certain level. . 
Production at any good level is bound to carry costs at some good level. 

Q. Just the minute the steel industry begins to realize the full production 
it can sell, then it will begin to restrict production?.—A. Or stop further: 
expansion. Hey). 


a ee. en ae 


Q. Which, in either case, will cause unemployment?—-A. You mean that ; 


there will be fewer men in the steel industry? 


Q. If you take the steel industry as, such; that would apply to these other — 
industries?—A. That has been your general problem. All a government can do: — 


is to produce an economic atmosphere to make it healthy for industry to operate, 
and if it is able to do that, that is your basis for higher employment. There is. 


a good example of that to-day in the steel industry, where we are asking the — 


Dosco plant to do things which we know are completely uneconomical. That 


has been done by reason of this shortage. When the government discontinues A 
subsidizing a blast furnace, then the only thing for Dosco to do is to close off ; 
that furnace, and produce at a price they can afford to work on. The real 


meaning of that is that that is not an economical development at all. 


— oie. 
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Q. If this committee acts upon the advice of Mr. Gordon, what this com- 
mittee will be doing will be advising the government to set a limit to the 
_ increase of wages of labour at about 10 cents an hour, and if what I am suggest- 
ing regarding the market with respect to steel should apply, then there is 
very little prospect that labour in steel has any opportunity of having increased 
wages in the future?—A. I,would say that depends entirely on the market. 

Q. I believe that pretty soon we will see the time when markets are going 
to be greatly in demand, and, perhaps, there is going to be a shortage of 
markets. ‘Therefore, if we limit the demands given to steel workers at the 
present time to 10 cents an hour we would be, in a way, placing a ceiling on 
the possible income of the steelworkers for, perhaps, three or four years? 
~_A. It seems to me that you are missing an essential point; that I have said 
before the real interest in the workers is not getting more money dollars, but 
to maintain the value of the dollars he is getting. If he gets these increases then 
we will have a substantial increase in prices. The workman cannot keep up 
with an inflationary raise in prices. He is the one who will suffer every time. 

Q. That is a problem that we must be capable of solving?—A. And we 
cannot solve it in this immediate instance by increasing, costs. 

Q. We cannot solve it by decreasing wages to where a man employed in 
steel will not be able to buy sufficiently —A. That becomes a matter of degree, 

‘and if you examine the statistics you will find that the increase of wages is 
higher than the increase in the cost of living index. Wages have increased well 
over 45 per cent. The real money income of the workers, over this period, has 
improved substantially. What we are discussing in this committee is a question 
of degree; has the workman been fairly compensated having regard to the 
increased cost of living? My answer is that in any statistics that you look at, 
he most certainly has been, and if he presses his case much further merely 
because he is in a bargaining position to-day, then he must risk that what he 
will gain in money income will be offset by that’ what he loses in his personal 
costs. i 

Q. That is taking a short range view of the situation?—A. Yes. 

Q. What we must consider is a long range view of it?—A. You won't have 
much of a chance with your long range view if you wreck the short range view. 

Q. Might I just read a quotation, and then ask Mr. Gordon a question on 
that quotation? This is a quotation from Chester Bowles who was once chief 
of the O.P.A. in the United States, a position very similar to the one Mr. 
Gordon occupies—A. Now happily retired. 

Q. He is now chief economic stabilizer of United States. He is retired and 
has assumed even greater responsibilties. 

Q. The chief economic stabilizer of the United States said at page 53 of his 
recent book, ‘Tomorrow without Fear”: 

Basically it is on wages and salaries that we must count for mass 
purchasing power. | 


Mr. Bowles’ whole book is on the necessity for an increase of purchasing power 
now, notwithstanding all the troubles of production which they have in the 
United States with which Mr. Gordon is quite familiar. Now then, does Mr. 
Gordon agree that principle would apply in Canada also?—A. I am afraid you 
have compressed Mr. Bowles’ books into much too short a range to be a fair 
analysis of it. bss 

Q. I have endeavoured to take the essential point from the book. Having 
gone through the book with considerable care I would pick out this sentence as 
being the essential summary, shall I say, or essence of the whole book in this 
respect. . eas 
| Basically it is on wages and salaries that we must count for mass 
purchasing power. 
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The conclusion would be if we in Canada do not take serious measures to increase 
our wages and salaries against the time when we shall have an abundance of — 
production then we shall be disobeying the application of that principle or dis- 
regarding it—A. I do not suggest I have read the book with the care you have, | 
but I would not say that your interpretation is exactly correct. {& would assume 
what Mr. Bowles had in mind was that wages and salaries being the main sup- 
port of purchasing power the most important thing is to maintain a high level 
of employment and not have periodic booms and depressions. He is not neces- 
sarily talking there about the need for constantly increasing wages and salaries. 
I should think he is talking about maintaining them. 


By Mr. Homuth: 
(). Maintaining the national income?—A. Maintaining the national income, 
if you will. 


By Mr. Blackmore: | 
(). The committee will be interested_in this summary. I am not going to 
read it through. It is a summary of the whole purpose of Mr. Bowles’ book by 
the publication called “Labor” in the United States, which I believe is a rather 
dependable periodical. The heading of the article is: | : 
Buying power of the masses must be vastly increased to avert 
depression, Bowles says. 


I think probably Mr. Gordon will confess that my general concept is very much 
the same.—A. Again you have got to look into it to see what he is comparing 
with that. I am quite certain he has brought out the point that productivity. in ~ 
the United States is increasing very substantially, and in order to maintain pro- 
duction it is necessary to maintain employment which of itself will increase 
purchasing power in the light of higher production. | 
- Mr. Smiru: May I say that Mr. Walter Reuther in this morning’s paper 
disagrees with that. He says it is going down. He wants meetings of manage- 
ment and labour to step it up. 
Mr. BuackmorE: What is going down? | 
Mr. SmirH: Productivity, referring to the motor car industry particularly. 
Mr. Buackmors: There is not any doubt in the world that production will 
go down just as soon as people stop buying, and people will stop buying just as 
soon as they no longer possess adequate purchasing power. There is no question 
they are losing the purchasing power they had two years ago. = 
The Wirness: The fastest way to lose their purchasing power is to have . 
inflation. “g 


By Mr. Blackmore: 

Q. Yes, and an equally—A. There is no faster way. 3 

Q. A very very close second is to have a deflationary depression. That was: . 
proved abundantly in 1929. I think Mr. Gordon will agree with that. I should 
like to turn to another aspect of this question. I wonder if Mr. Gordon has 
considered lately the significance of the words of the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada, Mr. Graham Towers, in his 1944 annual report, page 12. For the con- 
venience of the committee may I have copies of this distributed so that com- 4 
mittee members may refresh their minds on this report which I know they have — 
all read. (Pass one to Mr. Gordon and the chairman immediately and to the 
other members of the committee as rapidly as you can.) May I direct the atten- — 
tion of the members of the committee to the passage which I am going to read 
to Mr. Gordon from page 12, commencing with the words “After the War,” which 
I presume would apply to the time we are now concerning ourselves about. ; 
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After the war, some of those who are now employed will voluntarily 
withdraw from the working force, and the armed forces may be main- 
tained at a level considerably above their pre-war strength. It seems 

. likely, however, that at least 4,700,000 workers will be available for 
employment in civilian jobs, or at least 1,500,000 more than the number 
employed in that sector of the economy at the present time. A working 
force of this size, at present rates of efficiency, will be able to produce a 
vastly greater volume of civilian goods and service than Canada has ever 
known before. By the same token, a vastly increased volume of con- 
sumption and capital development will be necessary if this output is going 
to be fully absorbed and high employment maintained. The adjustments 
required will clearly be of unprecedented magnitude, and bold planning 
on the part of labour— 


May I just suggest the possibility, right now, that labour is doing some of that 
bold planning, “bold planning on the part of labour, farm and business organiza- 
tions as well as government is urgently needed.” I wonder if Mr. Gordon has 
given any thought to that matter. I realize that he is an exceedingly busy man. 
I would stop here to comment. Mr. Gordon, I think, has done an exceedingly 
difficult job; magnificently well. Nevertheless, I believe he is very rigidly ham- 
pered at the present time in his efforts by conditions over which he has no 
control, by conditions which are probably the result of the fact that “adjust- 
ments of unprecedented magnitude” have not yet been made and not even 
contemplated, and that the “bold planning” which Mr. Towers says is urgently 
needed has not yet been made by government, labour, farmers, or by business- 
men. According to Mr. Towers, if these measures are not taken, they will put 
Mr. Gordon under an impossible handicap. Quite clearly, Mr. Towers is 
advocating a vastly increased amount of purchasing power so as to enable 
people to consume. My whole reason for questioning Mr. Gordon is to find 
out, whether or not, if we do not adopt the wise attitude towards this demand 
for increases, we might not be doing just exactly the thing which Mr. Towers 
urges us not to do. I leave that to Mr. Gordon. I know, without his having 
given it some thought, he would not be in a position to answer the question.— 
A. I am not sure just what the question is. 

Q. I just asked if you had given serious consideration to this matter 
recently ?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Well, have you not gathered from it that the purchasing power should 
be increased?—A. It seems to me, when we are talking about the need for 
employing a vastly increased number of workers in steady Jobs, it is essential 
that all concerned, whether government, labour, capital, or management must 
be prepared to see that the right kind of atmosphere is created. The jobs will 
not be created if the people who are prepared to risk their capital are not 
given a reasonable return for their efforts, and if the cost factors are allowed 
to rise on such a basis, we won’t get capital to employ the labour referred to 
in that particular paragraph. We are discussing here what would be the imme- 
diate effect of this particular wage increase. I say to you that as long as we 
have this price stabilization program, industry cannot absorb increases of that 
magnitude without forcing prices to an inflationary rise, to a point where we 
are bound to haye a collapse. re 

Q. Has Mr. Gordon ever heard me say that industry should absorb these 
increased wages?—A. I am not quite clear what you are advocating. I am 
trying to find out. 

Q. Our big problem is to realize that there is a problem first and that, Mr. 
Chairman, I submit to Mr. Gordon. No one in the government at the present 
time appears to have been able to see it, notwithstanding the fact that Mr. 
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Towers was clearly urging the matter in 1944—A. I have never observed, all 
during the time I have been in a position to observe, that the government has not 
been fully conscious of the fact that they have problems. | 

Q. Have they made such an adjustment?—A. That can be only a matter 
of opinion. 

(). If so, I would like to hear what they are, and I would like to hear 
an account of any adjustment of an unprecedented magnitude that has ever been 
contemplated—A. I do not think it is my function to defend the government’s 
policies. | 

Q. I am not asking you to do that. What I ask you is: has Mr. Gordon 
ever heard me advocate that industry should absorb these increased wages ?-— 
‘A. No, not to my knowledge. 

_. Q. That is right. That is the whole purpose of my argument. Mr. Towers 
did not urge in his report that industry should absorb the whole of the costs of 
increasing purchasing power. Notice what he said. 

Hon. Mr.. Mrroueryi: I think my honourable friend is making speeches 
instead of asking questions. 

Mr. Buackmore: All right, I will confine my remarks entirely to questions, 
and there will be plenty of them before I am done, straight questions. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 

Q. Mr. Gordon, after reading this over, what Mr. Graham Towers did 
first was to advocate vastly increased consumption. It is right there, isn’t it?— 
A. Yes, 

@. And he did urge vastly increased capital investments?—A. Right. 

Q. Which indicates quite clearly, does it not, that he does not conceive 
that increased consumption has got to be taken out of the men that are 
running the industries, because today a thing like that would be an absurdity 
and I do not think Mr.-Graham Towers would advocate it. Now, he does 
advocate an adjustment. of unprecedented magnitude. Mr. Towers says that 
right there (indicating report)—bold planning on the part of labour— 

Mr. Crotu: And farming and business. 

Mr. Buackmorr: And farming and business organizations and the govern- 
ment. He will grant all that was advocated? Se Go 

Mr. Baker: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order. Would this not be a | 
matter to be discussed by the committee as a whole rather than with Mr. Gordon i 
as a witness? It seems to me this is a little bit out of his field. Many questions a 
have been repeated, six, seven, or eight times by members of the committee, — 
and with all deference to the members—and I am not referring to Mr. Black- 
more, his questions seem to me to be something new—he is dealing with 
economics rather than the immediate problem in hand. J respectfully suggest the 
. matters with which he is now dealing be referred to the committee to discuss 
after having heard witnesses, and that in future we all try to arrange to attend 
meetings regularly, and that we try to avoid asking the same questions two 
or three times over. I should like to see the work of the committee expedited. 


Mr, Buackmore: I hope, Mr. Chairman— 


The Cuarrman: Order, please. Members will surely realize that I have 
given Mr. Blackmore every latitude in questioning Mr. Gordon. At the same 
time, the position of this committee today is this; while Mr. Gordon stated 
that in his opinion there seems to be danger of inflation increasing if wages are 
increased he does leave the door open for a discussion of the effects of both. 3 
inflation and deflation. I would certainly permit straight questions on those 
subjects; but I urge members of the committee not to go in for speeches and 
long dissertations. I realize also this very important fact, in fairness to all] a 
members of the committee, that there are on this committee lawyers who know rie 
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the technique of questioning witnesses, but there are also others who do not 
know that technique, and I must sometimes give broader latitude to such members 
in putting questions. That is what I am trying todo. At the same time I should 
like if it is possible, and this applies not only to Mr. Blackmore, but also, for 
instance, Mr. Gillis the other day; I should like straight questions to be put to 
the witnesses to bring out the point or to obtain certain information. That is 
the way I am trying to handle the committee. I am quite sure that every member 
of the committee is trying to do his best to avoid loss of time, so I hope, with 
these remarks of mine, members of our committee this afternoon at 3.30 will ask 
straight questions of witnesses. It being one o’clock we will adjourn until 
3.30 o’clock this afternoon. : 

Mr. ApAmson: Mr. Chairman, before you adjourn the committee I have a 
question for Mr. Gordon which I think will require assistance from his depart- 
ment and I should like to ask him now so that during the recess he may be able 
to get the information. He has said that wages have increased 40 per cent over— 
I do not know whether it was the 1940 level or the 1939 level. The figures L 
should like to have are these; the percentage increase in wages over the 1939 
level, both the starting rate and the average rate for the following industries— 
steel, rubber, textiles, automotives, logging, mining and smelting. I do not know 
whether they are available but if they are I think they would be helpful to 
the committee. 

Mr. Croutu: Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Gordon to obtain this informa- 
tion while he is getting that: the labour cost factor in each one of these industries? 

The CuarrRMAN: There will be a meeting of the steering committee in my 
office at two o'clock. ; 


The committee is adjourned until 3.30 o’clock this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. 


Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Smith of Calgary West asked the 
other day about a statement made by Mr. William Green and he merely quoted 
from a newspaper. Since then I have obtained a copy of the statement from 
Mr. Milliman, who is president of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, and I thought I might put it on record. It says that it is for release 
on delivery, and that:— 

Following is partial text of address delivered here today by Presi- 
dent William Green of the American Federation of Labor before the 
convention of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees. 

Most of it deals with American politics, but the pertinent part is as follows: 

I speak as one who firmly opposes permanent government controls 
over our economy. I believe now and I always have advocated that 
price controls should be eliminated just as soon as emergency shortages 
are wiped out. 

Existing shortages were created by the war and the aftermath of 
war. They are rapidly being met as our industrial machine swings into 
high gear. Inflation thrives on shortages, but collapses with full pro- 
duction. If Congress persists in refusing to adopt an effective OPA 
law even for only a few more months, the only way we can head off 
disastrous inflation is to expand production in every possible way until 
it meets demand. Then prices are bound to level off. 
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I know there is a strong feeling among many American workers to 


retaliate against profiteering and Congressional blunders by striking. 
That is not the wise course. In this crisis, labour must exercise iron self- 
discipline and restraint. We must refrain from causing any interruption 
of production, because production alone can save us. 


Mr. Crouu: Is that the statement of the A.F. of L. that was objected to 
as being interference in local affairs? 

Hon. Mr. Mircueit: No. That statement has nothing to do with this 
enquiry. That has to do with a recommendation, as I understood from a news- 
paper, given by the American Federation of Labor to its affiliates or chartered 
organizations, as to continuation in affiliation with the Trades: and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada by the International Association of Machinists, because they 
have left the American Federation of Labor in the United States 


The CHarRMAN: We shall continue with’ Mr. Gordon. 


Mr. Donald Gordon, Chairman, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, recalled. 


By Mr. Blackmore: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask Mr. Gordon three more questions. They 
will not be long but I think they will elicit facts pertaining to the general idea 


I was endeavouring to establish before the committee took recess. I should - 


like to ask Mr. Gordon if he has given special consideration to Mr. Towers’ 


report of 1946, on page 9, a copy of which I will send to him and to the various — 


members of the committee. He has had brought to his attention unquestion- 
ably the fact that the production of Canada during the war was 11-8 billions 
in 1944; 11-4 billions in 1945 ; and then that the expenditures of government 
upon the commodities which were being produced were as follows: in 1938, 


of wages.—A. I would not regard that as a question that specifically engaged the 
attention of the Prices Board, no. The question seems to me to refer to a 
general proposition that there is some plan whereby the Prices Board should 


fix an appropriate price structure or an appropriate price level by some theoreti- 2 


cal plan. That is not the job of the Prices Board at all. The Prices Board was 


established to halt the inflationary rise of prices that threatened the country in 


1941, and we took the index of prices as they had then been established and our Ey 


job is to prevent those prices from rising in every way that is open to us. 


Q. You never are called upon to sit in in committees on, we may say, broad 


national policy looking to the rehabilitation of the Canadian economy as a whole 
after the war?—A. No. I have been a member of many government committees 


but I do not recognize one that would fit into that kind of description, Mr. 4 


Blackmore. 


Q. In a general way, while this is not a fair question to ask, it is a 
question which the committee might very logically ask itself and ask the gov- 
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ernment: if there is not such a committee as this appointed, why is there not? 

‘And If Mr. Gordon has not been. asked to sit in on such a committee, why has he 
not been so asked?—A. I could give you a good reason for that. 

-Q. Probably you have been too busy.—A. That is a fairly good reason. 

- Q. Probably his deputy might, then. Mr. Chairman, that is one matter I 

wished to ask Mr. Gordon about. Now I should like to find out, Mr. Chairman, 

if possible, if there really is anything being done by the government to meet this 

situation which is clearly foreshadowed by these figures. There is a quotation, 

a very short one, on page 9 of the same bank report, in the third paragraph that 

begins with “Clearly” and reads as follows:— 

Clearly it is the first two items in the expenditure table, comprising 

total government outlay, which represented the main driving force behind 

the very high level of activity which was attained during the war period. 


I should like to ask Mr. Gordon a question just on that sentence before we 
read the next one. Yesterday, as I recall it, he used the expression before the 
committee that the main thing which provided the driving power during the 
war was the united effort of Canada in its desire to win the war.—A. Correct. 

Q. That hardly seems to be in conformity with this statement, does it?—A. 
Tt seems to me it makes that very statement, does it not? 

Q. It seems to me this statement very definitely conveys the fact that there 
was an enormous amount of government spending.—A. Certainly. But it was 
government spending in the war effort. That is what is meant there, the 
enormous amount of government spending referred to in that report does refer 
to the costs of war. : 

. Q. After all, it was government spending that provided the financial impetus 

that drove the war effort forward?—A. Quite so; and that is what the statement . 
says. 
Q. And it was that eovernment spending which did give the high standard 
of living to the Canadian people which resulted from the war?—A. It was 
government spending that made the enormous production for the purposes of war 
possible. 

Q..Exactly; because that government spending provided, first of all, a 
virtually limitless market for all Canadian production and it also provided a 
stable and profitable price structure —A. Quite. But that can only be a 
temporary matter, because you must keep in mind that all production for war 
in an economic sense is complete waste. 

Q. Exactly. But now that we have come to. peace, if the government 1s 
going to maintain a high standard of production and a high standard of profit 
and prosperity in the Dominion of Canada, it must provide for some means of 
spending to take the place of the dominion government’s great spending in the 
war. —A. It seems to me that the second sentence of the paragraph in question 
provides the answer you have in mind. 

Q. I will read that in just a minute. But the question stands just the same. 
This is a challenging question, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. “Canada’s problem now is to expand the other types of expenditures . . .” 
That isa vital statement— “. . . and particularly domestic private investment 
and domestic consumption, in order that there will be compensating stimulus as 
government outlays decline in their. post-war level.” I think I hardly have to 
ask a question. Is it not obvious that if spending power is not to be brought 
about by additions to wage levels then some other device must be used, and such 
other device has not yet been suggested by this committee or by anyone in the 
country? That ought to be a logical question.—A. I find myself terribly confused 
on the questions because it seems to me they are about a short term emergency 
plan, which I am supposed to deal. with, and a long term political philosophy. 
T cannot attempt to bridge the two questions and answer them intelligently. 
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Q. There has not been a suggestion of a long term political philosophy. — 


A. That has not to do with a short term emergency period of inflation. That 
statement is referring to how we obtained high purchasing power and, as a 
result, obtained a high standard of living for the populace of the Dominion of 
Canada. It is entirely out of the question in regard to the immediate emergency 
as to how we can control a disastrous inflation. 


Q. It is a fact, however, that our decisions to-day will have a vital effect, 
perhaps, upon a period for two or three years of the rehabilitation program in 
Canada, and secondly, if this might be a short term decision it is part of the 
decision this country has to make?—A_ Surely, the essential point as to what we 
are struggling with to-day is that it will result in a disorderly adjustment if 
we get into these post-war demands. If we have to go through inflation and 
then a collapse, we will find ourselves in a very disordered condition. You 
can look beyond that period and try to think through what is going to happen 
in the future and with the inflation situation as it is to-day, I cannot agree with 
you that a long term plan would certainly apply. 


). At the same time it must be acknowledged as true that if the result of 


the decisions we make now were a destruction of production that we would have 
a disorganization of the machinery in Canada?—A. | do not follow your logie. 

Q. If these strikes—?_A. If labour makes up its mind that it does not 
want to act with the restraint that is necessary to make the control of inflation 
possible, then I agree with you that they have it in their power to blow the 


whole thing up. If they are determined that they will continue with their } 


bargaining power, then no organization can control the result of inflation. 
Perhaps some people may be of the opinion that they prefer that. It is up 
to them to advocate that, and they should advocate it openly. : 

Q. What Mr. Gordon has said is that he is laying the blame’ on labour ?— 
Ax NOt ab allrsledy not mean that at all. We are simply discussing labour and 
using labour as an example. The same thing applies to everyone in the country, 
for instance, the agricultural worker. The manufacturer has to use the same 
kind of restraint. He has to be content not to force up the market prices, but 
to accept these controls. 

Q. It means the announcement to labour that the dominion government and 
industry cannot or won’t yield, so labour must?—A. No. 

Mr. Cro: No, no. 


The CHamman: The members must be warned not to put words in the 
mouth of the witness. 

Hon. Mr. Mircnenu: If | may say so, I know what my good friend is 
trying to do. He is trying to prove the theory of Social Credit. 

- Mr. Buackmorm: You have no right to assume that. 

Hon. Mr. Mrrcuetz: I do not think this is the time or place to prove that. 
We have a problem to deal with; there is 4 strike on at the moment, and there 
may be a time when that philosophy may be the solution of all our ills. I do 
not know. We should get down to the practical point of view. The steel- 
workers want 194 cents an hour increase, or whatever it is, and it is said that the 
machinery for settling that is not what. it should be. I would say that the 
discussion of a theory as to money should be referred to the banking committee. 

Mr. Buackmorg: Actually, the Minister of Labour and Mr. Gordon brought 
this matter in. I never opened it. I have based every single remark I have 
made on statements made by Graham Towers. 


The CHairman: J want it understood that no member of this committee 
has the right to interpret the answers given by a witness. The witness speaks 
on his own responsibility and the committee must accept the answers as they 


a 
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are given by the witness himself. I would, therefore, suggest that you not try - 
to give a meaning to. the answers given by the witness. The answers are on 
record, and the committee will pass judgment on them later on. 


Mr. Buackmore: All I am trying to do is to imitate those highclass lawyers 
I have heard before. : : 


Mr. Maypanxk: I know that Mr. Blackmore did not refer to me. In the 
second place, he should not attempt to imitate them because he is deliberately 
breaking a trade union rule in doing so. 


Mr. Smiru: May I intervene at this point? I put my intervention on this 
basis. If I judge correctly by what I have heard throughout the country and 
have seen in the newspapers, I believe there is criticism that this committee 
is not making sufficient progress. I, therefore, move this motion that, if necessary, 
our procedure be altered to permit a speedy conclusion of the evidence in the 
matter of the steel strike; that we finish with Mr. Anson, and then invite 
Mr. Millard to reply, and further, that this committee sit this evening with a 
view to concluding this part of our enquiry. I think we have taken Mr. Gordon 
over the ground several times forward and backwards, and he has answered 
many questions that have been asked many times. It seems to me that we 
should conclude with Mr. Gordon shortly, and we may well leave the represen- 
tatives of the Department of Labour, because we had Mr. Justice Roach which 
was the end point in what had been done by that department. With great 
respect, and if I can get somebody to second this motion, I would request that 
the committee consider it. If there is any great opposition I will withdraw it, 
but we have now been going on for pretty nearly two weeks, and it seems to me 
that this country asks, and is entitled to ask, that having regard to the volcano 
upon which our economy is sitting we should get through the evidence of the 
steel men today, and failing some agreement on it tomorrow then the committee 
should make ‘an interim report to the House of Commons. In that way I think 
we can make some progress. 


Mr. Sxry: I second that. 
The Cuarrman: Is there anybody who wants to speak on the motion? 


Mr. Maypanx: Mr. Smith was not present at the steering committee 
meeting. Mr. Adamson represented Mr. Smith there, and at that time the 
‘steering committee dealt with this very matter. Mr. Millard was anxious to 
know when he could come back to give evidence in rebuttal, if I may put it 
that way. He was anxious it should be soon. Everybody agreed with him on 
that. It was said in the steering committee, and all of those who were there 
representing labour agreed, that it was desirable before Mr. Millard did come on 
to have the case, whatever the case is, of the Department of Labour presented. 
I recall speaking in the meeting back and forth with Mr. Millard, and that 
was made very plain. I would not think I could depart from the point of view 
then expressed in the light of the conversation that then took place with the 
representatives of labour, but with everything else that Mr. Smith has said | 
am in agreement. For example, as to his general remarks about speeding up, 
his remarks about meeting tonight if necessary, I agree, but on the other point 
I rather think we are committed there. 

Mr. Smiru: May I withdraw that. Let us confine ourselves to the motion 
to sit this evening to see if we cannot make the progress which the country 
expects of us. 

The CuarrMan: I might point out, Mr. Smith, that the steering committee 
will meet at 6 o’clock for the consideration of very important matters. That 
meeting may last one or two hours. I do not know. As far as I am personally 
concerned I am ready to sit from 6 to 11 o’clock tonight, but it has been decided 
in the meeting of the steering committee held just before we resumed that we 


* 
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would meet at 6 o’clock tonight to. discuss very important matters that came 
before us this morning. I think Mr. Johnston was present, and I think every 
member of the steering committee can corroborate me on that point. 

Mr. Smiru: I am not bucking the committee. I think we-should move to 
sit tonight anyway, and let the witnesses come on in what order we have them. 
Let us try to hurry this matter up and get to first base somehow. 

The Cuatrman: I think these remarks should be applied also to every 
member of the committee that they should restrain themselves in every way 
possible in the cross-examining of the witnesses. I have the motion before me, 
and I understand that you will withdraw it? Is that your intention? 

Mr. Smiru: Perhaps you would prefer that I would withdraw it. I should 
like some general agreement that we should sit this evening and try to get along. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, I rather think that. the rest of the steering 
committee has been taken at a disadvantage. Mr. Adamson was representing 
Mr. Smith at the meeting of the committee, Then he goes down and reports to 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Smith moves a motion in the committee on some of the 
things that the committee had decided to do. If Mr. Smith will move that we sit 
tonight I for one will support it, but the other matters he raised were under 
consideration by the steering committee and they should be left until such 
time as the steering committee meets this evening and has an opportunity to 
deal with them. 

Mr. Smirx: I will move that and that alone. Wil] you second it for me? 

Mr. MacInnis: TI will second it. 

Mr. JoHNSTON: That question of sitting tonight was brought up before 
the steering committee. That is the thing we were going to discuss at 6 o'clock. 
I understood that was the reason that the steering committee was going to sit, 
If we are going to have a steering committee let us have it, and let us have’ 
matters run by the steering committee. | 

Hon. Mr. Mircuety: J want to say that the deliberations of this committee 
are largely in the hands of the members themselves. I think what has been said 
by one or two speakers that there has been a constant repetition of questions ig 


true. There is not any doubt in my mind that we could have been two days =@ 


ahead if there had not been that repetition, I say that not in any spirit of 

criticism but that is the fact. =e 
There is another very important thing, too, in my judgment, and that is the 

machinery of the Department of Labour. It has been said that it is slow and all 


lished machinery that has governed industrial disputes in. this country for the | 
last three or four years. As I said the other day much more than 80 per cent “9 
have gone through that established machinery. It may be that out of the — 
deliberations of this committee they will find better machinery. I hope they 
do if that is possible. They may be able to indicate a course that would set 
up machinery that would be satisfactory to everybody, but that machinery 
being the product of human institutions is bound to fal] down occasionally on 
the law of averages. I think in justice to these people, the War Labour Board, — 
the Labour Relations Board and the other officials of the Department of “a 
Labour, their point of view should be heard by the country. T think it- is“ 
vitally important. Tt is just. as important as anybody who has appeared before 
this committee, because after this dispute is past and gone like all disputes 
pass and go, there will still have to be machinery to face up to the problem of — 
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labour conciliation in the dominion and the various provinces of this country. 
I make that very short observation that I think that is essentially necessary. 
Let us keep our feet on the ground, and let the witnesses get along just as 
expeditiously as we can possibly do so in the light of the questions that members 
wish to ask. ; 

Mr. Smrru: If I have the seconder’s permission I will withdraw the motion. 
I thought I was saving time. Apparently I was wasting it. Do you consent to 
withdrawal? 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes. 


Mr. Buackmors: Since the committee has apparently decided it wants to 
make very rapid progress, a thing which I have not seen during many days in 
the past, I will be pleased to refrain from further questioning of Mr. Gordon 
until a future time, in the hope that the committee may expedite matters and 
find a solution for this difficulty which will not demand that labour go all the 
way. 


By Mr. Croll: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I have one question I want to ask Mr. Gordon. It arises 
as the result of the answer to a question by Mr. Smith. I understood that the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board and the War Labour Board were operating in 
sort of airtight compartments with very little, if any, liaison between them. 
That was the answer, I think, given to one of Mr. Smith’s questions. That is a 
serious matter——A. Well, if I conveyed that impression, I am afraid I did not 
understand the full import of the question. I was addressing myself specifically 
to the application made by the Steel Company; but, in general, there is constant 
discussion and liaison between all the departments of government in matters 
affecting the prices board. We have full discussions with the Department of 
Labour, the Department of Trade and Commerce, the Department of Agricul- 
ture and other governmental departments in respect to any such matters affect- 
ing departments of which they would like to offer advice or have our judgment; 
and, as a result of meetings of officials between the departments, representations 
are made to us in our capacity as advisers of the government. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Let us straighten this out. Your answer this morning was that there 

was no direct contact between your department and the National War Labour 
Board, and that the only contact was that Mr. MacNamara, being the Deputy 
Minister of Labour, was a member of your committee. Is that correct? 
__A. What I had in mind was what I think of as official liaison; that is to say, I 
am not a member of the National War Labour Board; nor is any member of 
the National War Labour Board there representing the prices ‘board. On the 
other hand, Mr. MacNamara. is officially appointed a member of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board; but in addition to that, there is regular, constant, 
departmental communication and discussion between officials affecting all sorts 
of subjects that arise in the course of a day’s work. Informal committees are 
constantly in operation discussing various aspects of wage control orders, for 
example; and in the case of these discussions, officials, in their capacity as 
advisers to the government, to make recommendations from time to time. 
. Q. We will say that the steel workers down in Nova Scotia—as they have 
done—made an application before the National War Labour Board. Were you 
consulted by the National War Labour Board?—A. Was I consulted by the 
National War Labour Board? No. 

Q. No. The honourable minister is trying to be helpful and is looking for 
suggestions of improvement. I say you cannot act separately without close 
coordination of those two very powerful bodies. So your answer is that there 
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is no consultation between your board and the action of this board in con- 
nection with such a question as a rise in wages. My main reason for asking: 
in the prices board there is no contact, in any given case. Is that correct ?—A. [ 
find it difficult to know just exactly what you have in mind. May I put it this 
way: if there is 4 specific wage application being dealt with by the National 
War Labour Board, it is within the authority and jurisdiction of that board to 


ilization programs, as for example, the type of wage control order that should be 
put into effect, in order to mesh in with the stabilization program, then, of 
Course, with respect to that. There would be consultation between the officials, 

ut we do not enter into each other’s field of jurisdiction because in that way, I 
think, confusion would arise. 

Q. Take this Present steel situation. Let us assume that instead of adopting 
the procedure which the men did, they had gone to the National War Labour 
Board; and say they had brought in an increase of 15 cents an hour; would you, 
prior to the bringing in of that wage rate, have been consulted as a board by 
the National War Labour Board ’—A. I cannot give a positive answer to 
something that did not happen; but my guess is that if there had been an 


I understand that ; but the fact of the matter is that, although it ean 
happen, it has never happened before Mm any given case?—A. It has never 
happened before Mm any given case, not to my recollection. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Was the Wartime Prices and Trade Board consulted ‘either by the 
Department of Labour or by the National War Labour Board in connection 
with the wage increase to the woodworkers jin British Columbia, before that 
increase was granted ?— 
that I want to be completely honest. J} Is the case that in the ordinary day’s 
work, there are discussions between officials about specific applications of that 
character. We might discuss things among ourselves and express views between 
ourselves; but from the standpoint of official representations, the answer is ‘ne: 


meet to discuss it and to bring recommendations to the sovernment; that - 
becomes official. But if. happen to meet Mr. MacNamara across the luncheon 
table and he Says to me: “What do you think about the strike in British 
Columbia,” and ] express my opinion in one form or another, I do not regard 
that as official. : 

Q. But would Mr. MacNamara regard it as official? —A_ I do not think so. 
I would say that Mr. MacNamara might ask me what I thought about 
conditions in the United States or in Spain, and J might express my view. 

Q. But the Department of Labour does not have to settle disputes in 
connection with the United Sates or Spain —A, “Official expression” means when 
the government asks us in our official capacity to express an Opinion. 


By Mr. Maybank: 
Q. In general you have been indicating that somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of 10 cents in the way of an Increase is about as far as it would: be safe 
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to go; and you have been indicating too, I believe, with production being as it 
has been, that is part of.the predicate upon which your views are based.— 
A. I did not hear the last few words’ 

: Q. I say: you were predicating your answer upon the idea of production 
being about as it has been, and you projected it to continue about as it has 
been. Now, I would like to ask you whether, if labour could demonstrate that 
it can increase production in the steel industry, a higher wage increase would 
be justified?—A. Well, I have tried all through, in regard to the specific case 
of steel, that if in any industry increased production can be achieved, then it 
should be possible for that industry to pay a higher wage. And I also point 
out to the committee that the impact of a wage increase such as we are 
considering here is as big a worry in the case of any other industry as it is for 
the steel industry. r 

Q. If this were to become a precedent for ‘another industry, if we were to 
have a precedent for another industry, of higher increases based on greater 
productivity, the same pattern for another industry, would it be a good 
acceptable policy? Would it not, if the other industry’s position were placed 
on all fours?—A. Ii productivity can be achieved step by step with wage 
inereases then I do not think there is much to.be worried about. 

Mr. HomutryH: Mr. Chairman, some of these gentlemen around the board, 
some of our legal friends talk about productivity of industry. Apparently 
by some of their questions they do not know much about it, the very fact that 
it is repeated here so often. There are certain machines that do a certain job. 
Tt does not matter how you fix the employees you cannot get any more than so 
much form the machine. Let’s get it down to fundamentals when you are asking 
questions about productivity of industry. 

The Cuarrman: Are you through with Mr. Gordon? 

Mr. Crouit: What about the answers to the questions that were asked 
at adjournment time? 

Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: We will table them as soon as they are ready. 


Mr. Apamson: Mr. Gordon was going to bring me certain information, was 
he not? : | 
Mr. Croti: The Minister of Labour is getting it for you, Mr. Adamson. 


The witness retired. 


Mr. Clement Anson, General Manager, Sydney Steel Plant Division, 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Sydney, N.S., recalled: 


The CuHarrMAN: Order please. 


By Mr. Robinette: 


Q. Mr. Anson, you were asked the last day you appeared to produce for 
the committee a statement of the result of operations and government subsidies 
in connection with the Sydney Steel Plant- covering the years from 1939 to 1945, 
and I see that you produce a letter signed by your auditors, Price, Waterhouse 
and Company, dated July 25, 1946, giving that information?—A. That: is right. 

Q. For the year 1939 there was a profit of $155,594. Is that correct?—A. 
That is correct. 

Q. And no government subsidy’?—A. No. 

Q. For the year 1940 there was a profit of $393,102—no subsidy. Is that 
correct?—A. Correct. 
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Q. For the year 1941 there was an operating loss of $1,297,294: then you ~ 


were given what is called an excess freight allowance of $1,810,000, so that you 
were able to show a net profit of $512,706? Is that correct?—A. Correct. 

Q. In the year 1942 there was an operating loss according to the statement 
of $3,897,453; there was an excess freight allowance of $3,543,485; showing a 
final loss of $353,968. Is that correct ’?—A.» Yes. 

Q. Then in 1943 there was an operating loss of $10,819,417 and in that 
year you obtained a government subsidy of $5,248,468 plus an excess freight 
allowance of $4,430,362, making a final loss for that year of $1,142,587? Correct? 
—A. That is correct. 

Q. In 1944 there was an operating loss of $6,625,412, and a government 
subsidy of roughly $4,000,000 and an excess freighting allowance of $1,732,000 
odd, and a final loss of $809,448. Is that correct?—A. Correct. 

Q. Then in the year 1945 there was an operating loss of approximately 
$3,000,000, and a government subsidy of approximately $2,000,000, an excess 
freighting allowance of a little over $1,000,000, leaving you with a final profit 
for the year of $35,818. ‘That is the picture with reference to the Sydney 
Steel Plant?—A. That is right. 


Exhibit 23: Letter of Price, Waterhouse and Company, dated July 24, 1946. 


Q. Then in addition to that at the request of the committee you produced 
for the perusal of the committee the financial statements for the years 1939 to 
1945 inclusive of the Dominion Steel and Coa] Corporation Limited and sub- 
sidiary companies. Is that correct?—A. Correct, 


Exhibit 24: Financial statement of Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
and subsidiaries, 1939 to 1945 inclusive. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Are those subsidiaries wholly owned or just controlled?—A. Wholly 
owned. 
Mr. MacInnis: Will that be on the record? 
The CHarrMan: That is what I am discussing with counsel. That is what 
I have suggested. He says it is a lengthy statement. ae 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. This exhibit shows the consolidated balance for the years 1939 to 1945. 
This does not show the operating profit in ‘each year.—A. I cannot answer that 
question. That statement has to do with Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
Limited and subsidiaries. My duties are confined to the operation of the 
Sydney Steel Plant, one of the subsidiaries. 

Mr. Rosinette: This statement as produced is only the balance sheet which 
will not give you any indication of the annual operating profit of Dosco. I just 
put it in to be filed. We can look at it later. 

Mr. MacInnis: Doesn’t it give the amount of the reserve and other matters 
that are important in the balance sheet? : 

Mr. Gipson: I presume it gives the changes in working capital. 

. Mr. Homurn: If it is a balance sheet it would give that. 

Mr. Rostnerte: Take 1939 as an example, the assets, the properties and 
plant of the company had a valuation at the time, at December 31, 1929— 

Mr. MacInnis: 1939? 

Mr. Ropinette: 1929—this reserve for depreciation was $32,492,382.33. 
Then, additions since 1929 amount to $7,842,237.14, making a total valuation as 


of 1939 of $40,334,619.47, less reserve for depreciation of $11,946,523.45; making 


a net worth as of that date of $28,388,096.02. 
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Mr. Crouu: Is that brought up to date? 
Mr. Rosrnerre: This is the balance sheet of 1939 that I am reading as an 
example of what is contained by way of information. Then they say, Invest- 


ment in stock and securities of associated companies, approximately $2,000,000. 
‘Inventories and stocks of subsidiary companies not consolidated, practically 
| $5,000,000; and they show cash in the hands of the trustees for bondholders, and 
| then inventories at $13,000,000. | 


Mr. MacInnis: What was the cash on hand? 
Mr. Roprnerte: The cash in the hands of the trustees for the bondholders, 


| $56,664.80. As against that on the other side you have a total picture of the 
' funded debt, of the prior lien bonds and wages accrued, and a statement of the 


| capital stock—if you were trying to work by questioning, over the period from 
1939 to 1945, that would be impossible. — 


Mr. Grsson: You would have to retain a chartered accountant if you want 


a pceal with that. 


Mr. Rostnerte: It is here and will be filed as an exhibit (exhibit 24). That 


: is not an annual operating statement, that is merely a balance sheet. 


By Mr. Robinette: 
Q. Now, Mr. Anson, I asked you some questions last week with respect. to 


which I should like a little further explanation. For instance, I have in mind, on 
| page 213 of the evidence, you make some observations on the interest which 
| members of the union diplay in the affairs of the union, and you seemed to 
| indicate that because the union had only 200 present its members were not show- 
jing much interest in the union? I suggest to you that might be a little bit 
| unfair. The fact of the matter is that a large proportion of the members have 
“signed voluntary check-off cards, have they not?—A. Yes. 


Q. And I suppose that at a union meeting all the members could not pos- 


sibly be present at the same time because they work on different shifts?—A. That 
is correct. 


Q. Have you any other reason for suggesting that the members of the 


union did not take any substantial interest in the affairs of the union?—A. Just 
as outlined there. 


Q. Just as stated there?—A. Yes. 

Q. At page 222 you give the figures, or some-statement concerning the hourly 
rates. As I understand it, your minimum common labourer’s rate is now 594 
cents an hour. Is that correct?—A. Yes. : 

-Q. And that is where the existing differential of 5 cents comes in?—A. There 
is a 5 cents differential between our minimum common labour rate and that paid 
at the plants of Steleo and Algoma. ; 

Q. Yours is 5 cents less at the present time?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Does that differential apply to all the classifications of employees, or is 
it confined to the common labourer? Is there a differential of 5 cents across the 


~poard?—A. It does not apply to all rates in the amount of 5 cents. It does not 
apply to all rates in any amount. That differential, so-called, arose out of an 
-award by the regional board in Ontario which gave to Algoma 5 cents on their 


basic minimum common labour rate, 4 cents on some rates—I do not know the 
exact figure, but it was 5 cents, say, from 594 to 65 cents; 4 cents from 65 cents 
to 70 cents; 3 cents from 70 cents to 75 cents, and so on. | It was a diminishing 
scale of increase that the board gave. 

Q. Yes. So that if it is to be put on a basis of equality the union demand 
at, Dosco is higher than the union demand at Steleo. That is obvious?—A. Yes. 

Q. You indicated the other day that your company during the course of 
negotiations made no offer of settlement whatsoever as to an increase in wages? 
—A. That is correct. 
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Q. And what position do you take as to the possibility at the present time 
of making ‘some concession as to wages, or making some offer?—A. I think I 
covered that already in my presentation to the board. Since 1941 the company 
has been losing money to the extent shown in the figures given. Today, even 


with the recent steel price increase, it is still losing money. ‘Therefore I do not. 


see how I can offer anything to the union. I have not got it to offer. 

). You say in 1945 you had an operating loss. Do you state that even with 
the increased price that you have been given in steel you will have a loss on 
operations for 1946?—A. I say up to this. date we are losing money, even with 
the increased price,,and that our best estimate for the year is that we will not 
make a profit for the year. 


By Mr. Gibson: 

Q. Do you know what your subsidy might be this year? Has that been 
indicated to you yet? Or do you get that subsidy after you have shown your 
losses for the year? Is that determined then?—A. I am not completely familiar 
with that. I would rather that question be answered by someone a little more 
familiar with it than I am. 


By Mr. Robinette: 


Q. But the subsidy arrangement is still in existence to that extent; that does 
contemplate that your loss will be covered?—A. I do not think there is any such 
understanding as that; but as I say, I am not fully familiar with it. 

Q. I suggested to you last week, to bring the matter up to date, that your 
position as far as wages are concerned is that it may be primarily a matter 
between the government and the wage earner and that the company, because of 
its position, has to stay neutral?—A. My answer now is the same as it was then,. 
that we cannot stay neutral. 

Q. Yes?—A. That some day we shall have to operate that plant presumably 
on our own, and we cannot stay neutral now and perhaps see our future position 
jeopardized by somebody else’s action. 

@. You do not offer any increase in wages because you cannot pay them, 
but you are looking forward to the day when you may be able to operate 
at a profit. Do you think the wage earners there today are being fairly paid? 
In other words, if you had the means to pay, would you offer an increase?— 
A. I would say this, that the workers of that industry have certainly gotten 
out of it all that they possibly could in the past years. | 

Q. That is not quite answering my question. You plead inability to pay. 
Somebody else may have to pay the wages. If you could pay them, do you 
think it would be fair, having your knowledge of living conditions in the com- 


munity, to make an offer, say, of 10 cents an hour such as was made by Steleo? 


—A. I cannot answer that question yes or no. When and as the time comes 


that we may be operating there and showing a profit, then in the light. of 
circumstances that exist at that time we shall be able to make up our minds: 


what portion of that should be granted in the way of wage increases. 


Mr. Crotu: Then if they are bad managers and do not make a profit, you 


take it out of the employees. 
Mr. Smiru: What was that? I could not hear it. 


By Mr. Croll: 


Q. I say if you are bad managers and. lose money, then you take it out of 


the workers. Is that what you mean?—A. If I am a bad manager, I get fired. 
Q. Then if the next one is just as bad?—A. He gets fired too, I suppose. 
Mr. Smiru: Oh, that does not follow. 
Mr. Homuru: Oh, no. 
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Mr. Crouu: I asked him if it followed. 


By Mr. Robinette: 
Q. What do you say to Mr. Croll’s question?—A. What is the question? 
Mr. Homutru: He did not ask a question. He made an assertion. 


By Mr. Croll: 


Q. Oh, no. You answer it, then. If the company runs its business badly 
and they lose money, does it follow that you take it out on the workers?— 
A. We have not been in that position. Our plant has not been run badly. 
I cannot answer it until that happens. If I ever got in that position, I could 
answer it. 


By Mr. Robinette: 


Q. Mr. Anson, coming to your relations with labour, you indicated the 
last. day, generally speaking, what your relations with the union were but you 
felt in one instance that they had not lived up to their contractual obligations. 
Do you want to say anything more about that? I suggested that the Rand 
formula might be of some use to you-—A. No, what I said last week covered 
the situation. Our relations with the union in the past few years have been 
reasonable except on this one point of having stoppages of work. 


By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. Mr. Anson, your statement to the committee with respect to the union 
in regard to the observance of the agreement would lead us to believe that 
relations between the union and the company were not all that could be 
desired?—A. Our relations were good with the one exception, and we regret 
the fact that the union has not lived up to its contract. 

Q. You stated that the union hall will only hold 250?—A. About 200. 

Q. I happen to know that hall very well, and it will seat 400?—A. I have 
been in it, too. 

Q. I would like to ask you this question. How many shareholders have 
you in the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation?—A. I do not know. 

Q. What percentage of them do you get at an annual meeting?—A. I do 
not know. | 

Q. Your answers, then, would indicate that you do not meet very often, 
or are you not privileged in attending the annual meetings?—A. I am a 
shareholder and have attended annual mectings. 

Q. You could not tell us what percentage of shareholders you have who 
-attend?—A. I do not know how many we have. 

Q. The company does not keep you informed very well?—A. I am an 
operating man, and I do not think it would add to my capabilities in operating 
the plant whether I knew there were 6,000 or 9,000 shareholders. 

Q. Unless you get 100 per cent representation at your annual meetings, it 
would be an indication that those who were not there were not interested ?— 
A. There is such a thing as @ proxy. 

Q. I notice an article in the Halifax Herald that I find hard to reconcile 
with the statement made to the committee in respect to labour relations and 
production in the plan. I think, Mr. Chairman, that I would like to put this 
statement on record because it is revelant to Mr. Anson’s evidence before the 
committee on the point of labour relations in that this statement sets out an 
official letter written by Mr. Anson to the union complimenting them on the 
production. ; 

The CuatrMAN: Would you let Mr. Anson see the statement to see if it is 
correct?” | | . | 

Mr. Crotu: Why not let Mr. Gillis read it? 
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The Cuarrman: I think that in all fairness to the witness that you should — 
give him an opportunity to peruse the statement before you read it; ‘You | 


should not misunderstand the fact that the witness is under oath and the 
members of the committee also have the obligation to extend fairness to all 
witnesses. It is my suggestion that the article be given to the witness and he 
will declare, under oath, whether it is true or not. Then you can ask him to put 
it on the record. 

Mr. Crouu: It is immaterial to me. 

Hon. Mr. Mrrcneiu: Let him read it. 


By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. Did you see this article also in the Post-Record?—A. ] have not seen 

the Post-Record since I left home. | 
, Mr. Giuuis: Mr. Chairman, do you rule that I should give it to him, and 

let him read it? 

The CuairmMan: It is only a suggestion I am making. 

Mr. Griuuis: I myself think the article is important. I would ask Mr. Anson 
to read the statement to the committee. 

The CuHatrMan: You will have an opportunity to cross-examine him on this 
later on. | 

The Wirness: This statement mentions two letters, one of which I wrote 
myself and one which I did not write, but was responsible for it having been 
_ written, but it does not mention a third one I wrote to the union about 1938, 
thanking them for the co-operation they were giving us at the time. 


By Mr. Gillis: . 


(. Do you think that statement is correct?_—A. Yes. 
Q. You have no objection to me putting it on the record?—A. No. 


Q. Will you please read the statement?—A. This is from the Halifax H erald, 


dated July 26, 1946. | 
Sydney steel union officials tonight expressed “amazement” over 

Dosco general manager C. M. Anson’s charges of “bad faith” and failing 

to live up to their contracts, of demanding privileges without being willing 

to accept corresponding responsibilities. A union statement said in part: 

“Mr. Anson’s statement is in sharp contrast with his views of the last 

few weeks. Four weeks ago, the union (United Steel Workers of America) 
received a nice official letter stating that their production records had 

been broken. Two weeks ago we were notified the open hearth had set 

a new production record. In fact, cigars and cigarettes were passed 


around to mark the occasion.’ In_ his remarks before the Commons 


industrial relations committee yesterday, Mr. Anson claimed the strikes 
“point to a deplorable lack of respect on the part of the union or its 
members for the sanctity of their contract with the employer. What 
Sydney needed,” he said, “was employer security, instead of more union 
security which was demanded.” A union officer produced a copy of a 
“text of achievement letter” received by the corporation from the United 
States Navy in February, 1946. The letter read: “Gentlemen: It is my 
pleasure to advise you that the War Supplies Ltd. has been awarded the 
United States Navy certificate of achievement, which signalizes the 
United States Navy’s recognition of spendid efforts put forth by the 
men and women of Canada who were responsible for fulfilling their com- 


mitments of war supplies on behalf of Canada. We hope the inclosed © 


replica of this certificate will be a memento of the United States Navy’ 
appreciation.” The copy of the letter was signed by C. M. Anson, 
general manager of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation. The union 
statement said a copy of the U.S. Navy letter signed by Capt. Rounth- 
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waite was sent to the union headquarters and union hall with the following 
note appended by the plant general manager: “I am very proud to have 
received the certificate of achievement commending the men of the plant 
for their exceptional effort and meritorious contribution to the National 
war effort.” ; 

The union statement referred to the fact Mr. Anson’s Ottawa state- 
ments “are far different from those put forth in Cape Breton by himself 
and his public relations experts.” 

Q. My object in bringing that to the attention of the committee is that that 
letter from yourself to the union would indicate to me that your relations. 
between yourself and the men in the plant and your general production during 
the war was exceedingly good?—A. I would not say that about our general 
production record. 

@. According to that letter, it must have been real good?—A. That letter 
just refers to the production of 15,000 tons of shell steel for the United States: 
Navy; that is all. 

@. Another question that you brought out was the question of taking @ 
strike vote, you said?—-A. I do not think I mentioned anything about that. 
I mentioned nothing in connection with a strike vote. 

Q. Did you mention anything in connection with the election of national 
officials? —A. Yes. 

Q. You offered the facilities of the plant for the taking of the vote?—A. Yes. 

@. And the union refused 1t?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not think that because the union refused your offer, that they 
thought it would prejudice the position of the union if they were using company 
facilities for the purpose of electing their national officials?—A. No. 

Q. Coming from that part of the country, Iam reasonably sure that ninety 
per cent of the men would think that. They would construe it as being domina- 
tion on the part of the company to elect someone they wanted. That would 
be the natural suspicion?—A. It is unfortunate that they have that suspicion. 

Q@. You made a comment that only 1,800 voted in that election? That is 
not unusual if you examine our municipal, provincial and federal elections. 
I think that is a fair average of what you get in any election. Would you not 
say so? In the strike vote, of course, on this particular issue there were 3,748 
voted out of a total of 4,106 employees eligible. That shows very substantial 
assent in that referendum in favour of the action that has now been taken by 
the steelworkers union. Would you not say that?—A. What are you asking me? 

Q. I am asking you if the high percentage that voted favorably for taking 
the action that the Steelworkers Union took would indicate almost unanimous 
support on the part of the membership of the uion on the action that their 
national directors took?—A. I would say it represented a good interest on the 
part of the members of the union in the particular question which was put to 
them on that ballot. 


By Mr. Gibson: 
Q. At that time?—A. At that time. 


By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. With regard to your financial position is it possible for you to give the 
committee comparative figures as to your working capital in 1939 and 1945?— 
A. I cannot give those figures. As I say I am here to speak as to anything 
having to do directly with the Sydney steel plant. JI cannot answer questions 
in regard to the Dominion Stee! and Coal Corporation because I do not know 
the answers. 

Q. There are three questions there that I think it is necessary to have 
answered if this committee is to determine the ability of the company to pay. 
I should like to know what the working capital was in 1939 and what it was in 
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1945. How much increase was there? I should like to know i was the 
position of the reserves in 1939 as against 1945? Have they gone up or down? — 
Then I should like to know what your depreciation account is. I think those — 
questions are necessary if this committee is to come to any judgment. I presume | 
there is a financial statement tabled. Someone suggested that Mr. Anson should — 


table a financial statement covering the operations of the whole corporation. . 
Mr. Rosinerre: That is what is tabled, consolidated balance sheet of the — 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited, which includes the operation of — 
the Sydney steel plant and many other plants, as I understand it. 
Mr. Ginuis: There is not one for the whole corporation? 
Mr. Rosinerte: This is for the whole corporation. 


Mr. Gituis: Then you may be able to answer the question I am asking. ! 
What was the working capital of that corporation in 1939 and what was it in © 
1945? 

Mr. Rosrinerre: Of the Dominion Steel and Wom Corporation, the whole — 
thing? 

Mr. Giuuis: Yes. | 4 

Mr. Rosinerre: Continue with your questioning of the witness. I will try © 
to dig out the information. A 

Mr. Giuuts: I should like to have those answers first and work from them. — 

Mr. SmirH: May I ask a question while we are waiting for that? 


By Mr. Smith: 

@. So far as the Dominion Steel and Coal Company is concerned I assume — 
there is a parent company and a number of wholly owned subsidiaries? Is that — 
correct ?—A. That is correct. a 
Q. Are they integrated in such a way that the steel company is necessary — 

to carry on the business of these other concerns?—A. Not all of them, no. 1 
Q. Give me some idea what that means?—A. Well, for instance, the opera- | 
tions of Halifax Shipyards Limited, a wholly owned subsidiary, could be carried 
on entirely without the operations of the steel company. : 
Q. I can see that.—A. In fact, I do not know of any one of tie subsidiaries’ 
outside of the city of Sydney which could not be carried on without Sydney steel. | 
Q. That is what I want to get. There are many parent companies which — 
have an integrated operation with subsidiaries and will carry one at a loss in — 
order that the others may profit. As I understand you your setup is not that — 
at all? The others could still operate if the steel company closed down?—A. Yes. — 


By-Mr Croll: 

Q. In 1939 you had a profit of $155,000 approximately ?—A. Yes. | 

. In 1940 you had a profit of $393,000. Then in 1941 you had your ie ' 
large loss which the government made up by subsidy ?—A. That is correct. - a 

Q. What operation were you conducting in 1939 and 1940 that gave you a ~ 
profit. as compared to the loss in 1941? x 

Mr. Smiru: For the sake of the record my memory is they were never mate 
up by subsidy. My memory is that the subsidies were always less than the loss. 

Mr. Crouu: No, there was a profit in 1939 and 1940 but a loss after that. 


By Mr. Croll: a 

Q. In any event, the point I am getting at is did you not do more business 

in 1940 and 1941 than you did in 1939?—A. Yes. | 
Q. Much more business?—A. Quite a bit more. 

Q. And business of a different nature?—A. Partially. 

Q. Tell us what caused the large losses as compared to your earning capacity, i 

before the war?—A. Firstly the submarine warfare of the Germans. 
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Q. Tell us how that interfered with it.—A. It interfered with the movement 
of ore and limestone. All our ore and limestone comes in by ocean steamer: 

Q. From where?—A. Newfoundland, and some ore comes from Norway or 
Brazil. The cost of freighting these materials jumped tremendously. 

Q. Did you not have your own steamship line?—A. No. To bring in our 
ore in pre-war days we chartered Norwegian ships. 

Q. Are those all the elements which contributed to the loss?—A. That was 
the outstanding one. Labour costs, of course, had gone up in the meantime. 
There was a smnall increase in wages during the intervening period. : 

Q. Previously to 19389 were you operating at a profit?—A. In some of 
the years, yes. 

Q. And on the average were you operating at a profit more often than at a 
loss?——A. An average of how long? | 

Q. Take five years or ten years.—A. In the five years prior to the war 
that plant made a slight profit. ; 

Q. Therefore there is no reason why you cannot get back into business 
and continue to make a. profit if you are left alone again?—A. Ocean freight 
rates are still very high. They have not receded from their war-time levels 
to any appreciable extent yet. 

Q. Prices are pretty high, too, are they not?—A. Selling prices? 

Q. Yes.—A. They are higher than they were. 

Mr. Homutu:* Talk a little louder, Mr. Croll. 

The Wrrness: They have not gone up to the same extent that the cost of 
raw materials has gone up. 


By Mr. Croll: 


Q. Let me carry you back for a moment to July 11 and 12 in Montreal. 
You were present when Mr. Justice Roach was there?—A. Yes. | 

Q. And there were other people with you at the negotiating committee? . 
SA. Right. 

Q. You told Mr. Justice Roach the same story almost you have told this 
committee here?—A. Pretty well. 

Q. Pretty well the same story. You were present when after hearing your 
side of the story and the union’s side of the story Mr. Justice Roach put this 
proposition to the union, an increase in the basic wage rate of 10 cents across 
the board for a 48-hour week, the differential of the wage rate between Dosco 
and the two other plants, namely 5 cents, to be disposed of by the National 
War Labour Board on the pending application; two weeks holidays with pay 
for those employees with five years or more service, and the same type of 
union security as enjoyed by the Ford Motor Company, popularly known as_ 
the Rand formula. I am reading from page 258 of the minutes. 
| The employees to decide by ballot their preference as between a 

48-hour week and a 44-hour week without overtime; this whole offer to 
be submitted to the employees by a secret ballot for acceptance or 
rejection. 
You were there then, but you had no objection to it—A. We were not asked ' 
to give an opinion on it. 
Q. But you were present. when it was offered?—-A. No, we were advised 
by the commissioner that he had made that. offer. } 

4. Yes, but did you object?—A. The offer had already been made. : 

Q. Very well; and if the men had accepted it, as he suggested, you would 
have accepted your part of the bargain and carried on?—A. I do not know. 

Q. That was the time for you to say “yes” or “no”.—A. I do not know. 

Q. Mr. Justice Roach had made a proposition to the men. I call it an offer; 
did you object to it at that time?—A. The offer was made to the men without 
any consultation with us in regard to it, the amount of it, or any of the details. 
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Q. Did you say to Mr. Justice Roach, you cannot make that offer because 
we cannot possibly pay it, if they accept it?—A. I did not say that. 

Q. You did not. Is there any reason for the differential?—A. As I have 
outlined in my brief, I do not want to go all over it again; personally, it is 
this: that on shipments to the Canadian domestic market, we cannot possibly 
realize the same number of dollars per ton of steel produced at our plant as can 
our principal competitor; and secondly, our raw materials require so much 
more expensive processing than do the raw materials of our competitor. Briefly, 
that is what I have said. 

Q. For that reason, you think there ought to be a differential on wages? 
—A. It is not a question of “ought to be”; it looks to me like a question of 
“has to be.” 

Q. Up to the moment there has been.—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is the basis upon which that has been granted. Is that correct?— 
A, Presumably it is there because of the relative earning position of the different 
companies. 

Q. I understood you to say it arose by reason of the order made by the 


Regional Labour Board in Ontario?—A. No, there has always been a differential — 


between the plants. : 

Q. For how long?—A. As far back as I can remember. 

Q. How long would that be?—A. Back fifteen years or so. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Murchison, please. . 

Mr. Giuuis: Is it possible to get from Mr. Anson the answer to the question 
I asked with regard to the working capital? 


Mr. Crouu: As I understand it, Mr. Anson, the reason for the differentials ~_ 


was because you paid more than Algoma.—A. On our basic rate, at one time, 
we were slightly higher. 

Q. When were you higher than Algoma?—A. Between 1938 and 1940, if 
my memory serves correctly. 

Q. At those times you were higher than Algoma on the basic rate?—A. That 
is right. At that time we were below the Steel Company of Canada. . 

.Q. We will leave the Steel Company of Canada alone at the moment.— 
A. Unfortunately, I cannot; they are our big competitor. 

Q. Algoma?—A. No, the Steel Company of Canada. 

Q. Was it later on, by reason of the War Labour Board in Ontario, that 
the differential was made up to Algoma?—A. By an award, P.C. 68, and later 
on, the National War Labour Board. 

Q. Yes, the rate to Algoma.—A. Yes, the rate to both, 

Q. Then there would not be any differential—A. Not at that time, not 
in the medium of common labour. 

Q. Why is there a differential of five cents?—A. That came later on by 
reason of an award of the Ontario Labour Board. | 

Q. That was what I was getting at. 

The CHatrman: Mr. Gillis. 

Mr. Gituis: You are not able to work that out for me? 

Mr. Roginette: J can do it for one year 1945. 

Mr. Giuuis: Can you get the figures for me back to 1941? 

Mr. Rosinerrr: They are all here, but this witness does not know anything 
about the balance sheet. You and I can work jt out together. 

Mr. Giuuis: Will there be another opportunity to question Mr. Anson? 

The CuHarrman: I think this is the last one, unless Mr. Anson or his 
company desire to return. 

Mr. Giuuis: The Steelworkers’ Union made a preliminary statement. to the 
committeee. They are coming back with a factual brief on the whole set-up 


and that may necessitate bringing back Mr. Anson for further questioning. 


The Cuarrman: It may be. Mr. Murchison, please. ; 
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Mr. Rostnette: Mr. Anson asked if he can go now, subject to recall upon 
reasonable notice. 
The CHarrMAN: Carried. 


Mr. C. A. L. Murchison, Alternate Chairman of the National War Labour 
Board, called and sworn. 


Mr. Apamson: Surely the annual statement of Dosco is a matter of public 
record and is on file. Surely with a public company the records are on file 
somewhere where they may be looked up by any member of the public. Under 
the law of incorporation a company must file this record and it would be a simple 
matter to look it up. 

Mr. Grou: But they are not available to the public. 

Mr. Rosrnerre: All the information is in the balance sheet, but it is 
difficult to analyse. I will show it to Mr. Gillis. 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. Mr. Murchison, I understand you are the vice-chairman of the National 
War Labour Board. Is that correct?—A. Yes, Mr. Robinette, I am called 
alternate chairman. 

Q. You are called alternate chairman. Who is the chairman at the present 
time?——A. We have no chairman as such. We have three alternate chairmen; 
one is Mr. Justice Macnivin of Regina; another is Judge Cameron of Belleville; 
and I am the third alternate chairman. 

Q. Yes, and there are two other members of the board, one representing 
employers and one representing labour. Is that correct?—-A. That 1s right. 

Q. What are their names, for the purpose of the record?—A. Mr. Lucien 
Dugas from Joliette, P.Q., 1s the representative of employers, not representative 
of, but he is there presumably in that capacity; the other is Mr. J. A. McClelland 
of Valois, P.Q., as representative. of employees. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. What is your profession?—A. | am a lawyer, sir. 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. Tell us briefly what your experience has been in the Labour Department 
prior to your appointment as alternate chairman of the board.—A. Well, Mr. 
Robinette, probably I should commence with my experience in Ottawa. I came 
to Ottawa in January of 1942 and was employed by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board in the legal department. Latterly, I was employed as supervisor 
of legal offices of the board. Then, in April of 1944 I was transferred to the 
National War Labour Board, and was asked to organize and manage the review 
department of the board. Later on I also took over the enforcement of the orders 
to the extent necessary, in the national board; and in June, 1945 I also took over 
the duties of secretary of the board; that is, on the retirement of the incumbents 
of those several posts. Then, on the 14th of June of this year I was appointed 
alternate chairman. That, briefly, is my experience in Ottawa. 

Q. Now, one thing I think the committee would be interested in first is——or 
you can do it in whatever order you please—but one thing they would be inter- 
ested in is the operation of the Wartime Wages Control Order and the amend- 
ments thereto, and an explanation of exactly how your board functions; generally 
speaking what powers it has, so the committee will comprehend the existing 
machinery in the labour department for the settlement of wage disputes. Have 
you prepared something for us on this?—-A. Yes. Mr. Chairman and honourable 
gentlemen, I have prepared and will now present to you such a statement. Incid- 
entally, the invitation to members of the National War Labour Board to appear 
before this committee was coupled with a request that we present to you a brief 
history on wage control; and then, having done that, to tell you what has been 
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done by the War Labour Board concerned in cases affecting the primary steel 
industry in Canada. For the most part the statements which have been prepared 
are factual. Some statements contain information which ahs already been pre- 
sented to you, but at the time these statements were prepared we did not know 
what the evidence would be. 


By Mr. Case: 


Q. Just before Mr. Murchison commences his brief, I would like to know 
what experience he had in labour relations before he came to Ottawa. He has 
given us his outline since 1942_—A. Perhaps I will have-to go back to my exper- 
ience in Winnipeg. I was a barrister in Winnipeg and for ten years was on the 
city council, and during ten years I served on the provincial government advisory 
board dealing with matters concerning unemployment relief and related labour 
matters. And now, I cannot give you any more details that that, from the years 
1931 I imagine to 1941; and then I came down here in 1942. Commencing with 
the brief on wage orders: 

1. Wage stabilization as a corollary of the effort to hold price ceilings 
against the threat of inflation first became mandatory on November 15, 1941, 
with the coming into effect on that date of the Wartime Wages and Cost of 
Living Bonus Order, P.C. 8253. 

Order in council P.C. 8253 provided that an employer’s wage scale established 
as of that date was to be stabilized. Thereafter, he could make no wage 
increase in a single rate or in the maximum of a range of wage rates except 
upon application to and receipt of authority from a war labour board. 

Such boards were empowered to prescribe wage increases only when they 
found an employer’s existing wage rates to be low as compared with rates 
generally prevailing for the same or substantially similar occupations in the 
locality or in a locality which in the opinion of the board was comparable. 

The order also provided that cost of living bonuses would be paid according 
to a formula therein laid down, which bonuses would be increased or decreased 
as might be directed by general orders of the National War Labour Board in 
accordance with the rise or fall of the cost of living index for succeeding months 
above or below the index number for October, 1941. Incidentally, that was 114-6. 
Actually only two such general orders were issued, one calling for the com- 
mencement of payment of a mandatory cost of living bonus or increase in exist- 
ing bonus as from August 15, 1942, and one calling for an upward adjustment 
in such bonuses as from November 15, 1943. The total cost of living bonus so 
ordered was ninety-five cents per week or 3-8 per cent of the wage rate which- 
ever might be applicable to particular employees under the formula. 


It will be remembered that the cost of living bonus principle to meet increases - 


in living costs as reflected by changes in the cost of living Index of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics was first introduced by order in council P.C. 7440, of 


December 16, 1940. This order in council was not mandatory, however, it being , 


merely a recommendation to boards of conciliation established under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

The effect of this earlier order in council. had been that some groups of 
workers were in receipt of: cost of living bonuses based on the rise in the cost 
of living index number from August, 1939, just before the start of the war, 
which was being paid to them in lieu of wage increases, while other groups of 
workers had received wage increases since the outbreak of hostilities and so 
received lesser amounts of cost of living bonus. To equalize such situations, war 
labour boards were empowered by order in council, P.C. 8253, to approve pay- 
ment of cost of living bonuses, on application, based on the rise from the cost of 
living index of an earlier date that that for October, 1941, but not in any event 
earlier from the index for the month subsequent to August, 1939, in which the 
employees concerned had last received a general wage increase. The theory 
being of course that an employee’s increased compensation whether from an 
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upward adjustment in his actual wage rate or by way of cost of living bonus 
would reflect any increase in living costs during the war period. 

The Wartime Wages and Cost of Living Bonus Order, P.C. 8253, as first 
introduced, applied only to employers having fifty or more employees but by 
order in council, P.C. 9514, of December 5, 1941, it was made to apply to all 
employers in Canada except those of the Government of Canada or of any 
province or municipality. Later Crown companies or agencies of the govern- 
ment were brought within the. scope of the order. It did not apply to agriculture, 
horticulture, fishing, hunting or trapping, nor to hospitals, religious, charitable 
or educational institutions operated on a non-profit basis. 

To administer order in council P.C. 8253, a National War Labour Board 
was established with regional war labour boards in each province. Labour and 
industry were equally represented in the membership of all these boards and 
generally the chairmen of these boards were the ministers of labour of the 
respective provinces. : 

At this point it should be explained that order in council, P.C. 8253, and 
the orders which succeeded it, only apply to employees who were not ‘above 
the rank of foremen or comparable rank” or who receive less than a certain 
desionated wage or salary. At present time the amount is $250.00 per month 
or over. Employees above the rank of foreman are subject to The Wartime 
Salaries Order, administered by the Department of National Revenue. | 


2. As the result of experience gained in the administration of the Wartime 
Wages and Cost of Living Bonus Order, P.C. 8253, the National War Labour 
Board found that certain of its clauses required clarification. 

On the board’s recommendation, and to facilitate administration, the original 
order was, therefore, replaced by the Wartime Wages Control Order, P.C. 5963, 
of July 10, 1942, which became effective by publication in the Canada Gazette 
on July 14, 1942. No change was made in the basic circumstances under which 
war labour boards were empowered to approve increases in wage rates, nor in 
the basic conditions concerning cost of living bonuses. Definitions were included 
as to what constituted a basic scale of wage rates and on certain other pertinent 
matters upon which the original order in council had: ‘been silent. 

One of the matters clarified was as to the authority which an employer 
would have to adjust wage rates for any particular classification within the 
limits of the range of rates for such job or position. Order in council, P.C. 5963, 
provided, as did its predecessor order, that its provisions would supersede any 
‘inconsistent provisions of any dominion or provincial law, order or regulation. 

_ There was no appeal provision, but the by-laws of the National War Labour 
Board required that when the membership of a regional board were not unan- 
imous in any decision, such application should be referred to the national 
board for guidance before a finding and direction was issued to the parties, but 
this did not give authority to the national board to vary or rescind regional 
boards’ decisions so referred to it. 

In February, 1948, the composition of the National War Labour Board was 
changed—the board being reduced to three members; one of whom represented 
employers, in that case being Mr. J. J. Bench, now Senator Bench; another, 
employees, who happened to be J. L. Cohen, K.C.; and the third member being 
a chairman selected from the judiciary, who was Hon. Mr. Justice MeTague. 
The constitution of the regional boards remained the same as formerly. 

Early in 1943 it became apparent that there were inequalities, real or 
fancied, in the amounts of cost of living bonus paid by different employers often 
within the same industry. This, of course, came about through the provision 
that when a general increase had taken place since August, 1939, calculation 
of cost of living bonus could only be based on the rise in the cost of living index 
above the index number for the month in which the general wage increase had 
been granted. To give the boards power to equalize this type of situation, 
order in council, P.C. 2370, was passed on March 23, 1943, under which a War 
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Labour Board could use an earlier index number than that for the month in 
which a general increase had been granted when they found such a course 
warranted in deciding on applications involving cost of living bonuses within an 
industry. ; 

I bring this point out beeause in my later report concerning the steel 
industry, this particular factor was introduced in one of the cases. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. That is not here-—A. No. I am just interpolating at that point to 
show the reason why I mentioned this particular factor continuing: In other 
words, the boards were given power to award a full cost of living bonus when 
considered justifiable. 4 

On March 23, 1943, was also passed order in council, P.C. 2320, which 
provided for a right of appeal which might be carried by interested parties to 
the National War Labour Board from a finding and direction of a regional board. 
Since that time there have been 681 such appeals. | 

The National War Labour Board, which had been reconstituted as mentioned 
under authority of order in council, P.C. 1141, of February 11, 1943, held public 
hearings as therein authorized regarding industrial relations in Canada. Many 
briefs were presented from organizations, representative of employees, employers 
and the public generally. As a result of these representations and its conclusions 
thereon, the board made certain recommendations in August, 1943, by way of 
majority and minority reports. 

These recommendations, or many of them, and in particular their suggestion 
that cost of living bonuses should be incorporated into wage rates were made 
effective by the Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, P.C. 9384, which on 
December 9, 1943, replaced order in council, P.C. 5963. 


3. The Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, P.C. 9384, required employers 
to incorporate previous authorized cost of living bonuses into basic wage rates 
from February 15, 1944, and that type of employee compensation by employers 
subject to the order threafter disappeared. 

The powers of a War Labour Board relating to the conditions upon which 
wage increases could be prescribed were materially changed, it being now provided 
that a board could authorize or direct an employer to increase a single wage rate 
or the rates within a range only if and to the extent that the board found that 
such increased rate or range was necessary to rectify a “gross inequality or gross 
injustice”. ; 

In addition to appeals from decisions of regional boards by the interested 
parties themselves, the new order provided that the national board should itself 
review all decisions made by regional boards and the national board could on its 
own motion, after due procedure, upset a regional board’s decision if in the 
opinion of the national board, such decision was not in accordance with the 
purposes or provisions of the order or was otherwise inconsistent. Up to June 30, 
1946, 71,858 decisions of regional boards have been: examined, of these 5,079 
have been placed on review by the national board but after investigation only 
442 such decisions have been varied or rescinded. 

There have been a number of amendments from time to time to order in 
council, P.C. 9384, found necessary in the light of experience in administering 
that order. It was not, however, until order in council, P.C. 348, was passed 
that the powers of the boards as to the circumstances under which wage increases 
might be approved were materially altered. 

Order in council, P.C. 348, which came into force on February 15 of this 
year, abandoned the “gross inequality or gross injustice’ formula and instead 
gave the boards power to authorize or direct an employer to increase a single 
rate or the rates of a range to the extent that the board found such rates low in 
comperison with the rate or rates generally prevailing for the same or comparable 
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occupational classifications in the same locality or, if no such occupational 
classifications existed there, then in some other locality which in the opinion 
of the board would be comparable. It will be noted that this is a return to the 
principle which had been in effect from November 15, 1941, to December 9, 
1943, under the then governing wages orders. 

In addition to being empowered to authorize or direct increases found low 
by comparison war labour boards, under order in council, P.C. 348, might 
authorize an employer to vary a single rate or the rates of a range ‘on such 
other basis and to the extent as in the opinion of the board is reasonable in the 
circumstances and consistent with the maintenance of existing prices of the 
goods and services which the employer sells’’. 

In administering the order on those applications made under the alterna- 
tive power as quoted in the paragraph last above, the various war labour boards 
considered that a responsibility devolved upon them to ascertain that the added 
labour costs resulting from any wage increase so authorized would not be used 
as an argument in applying for or in making price increases. 

The Wartime Wages Control Order, P.C. 93884, was again amended on 
June 20, 1946, by order in council, P.C. 2432. The important change which the 
amending order brought in was to rescind these powers as given under order in 
eouncil, P.C. 348, and under which the war labour boards had operated from 
February 15 to June 20, last. 

The new provision under order in council, P.C. 2432, now empowers war 
labour boards to authorize or direct an employer to increase a single rate or 
the rates of a range if and to the extent that the board finds that such increased 
rate or range is “just and reasonable” and is consistent with and will give effect 
to the purposes of the order having regard to all the circumstances deemed by 
the Board in its discretion to be material. 

It should be realized that war labour boards are now given a much wider 
discretion in the matter of directing wage increases, than they have previously 
had. That discretion is, however, governed to some extent by the paramount 
principle of maintaining stability in prices. The order is now broad enough 
to enable boards to deal with every known type of case involving wage rates. 
Orrawa, Ontario, 

July 20, 1946. 

Now I have a word or two on what has been done under the several orders 
so as to give you an idea of what the war labour boards have done. 

‘From November 15, 1941, to April 30, 1946, (the latest date to which all 
figures are complete) the National War Labour Board and the nine regional war 
labour boards have received 123,491 applications for approval of wage adjus- 
ments or changes in working conditions affecting compensation. 

Of these, 107,267 applications were received from employers, 11,128 were 
made jointly by employers and employees and 5,096 were made directly by or 
on behalf of employees themselves. 

Of this total of 123,491 applications coming before war labour boards for 
decision 103,768 or 84 per cent were granted in full, 11,812 or 9-5 per cent were 
eranted in part and only 7,911 or 6-9 per cent were denied. 

The money amounts involved in the applications granted in full or in part 
totalled $238,152.156, by way of direct wage increases and $43,682,436, from 
increased cost of living bonuses or an over-all accretion of $281,834,592 per annum 
to employees from awards of war labour boards. These figures are in addition to 
an amount estimated at $90,000,000 added to payrolls through the mandatory 
‘cost of living bonus. It will be noted that the dollar figures given representing 
additions to payrolls are calculated on an annual basis as for the number of * 
employees affected by the application at the date of decision. It follows that 
subsequent fluctuations in the number of employees of the employers covered by 
the decisions would vary to some degree upwards or downwards from the above 
figures. 
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2,567,001 employees benefited by wage increases or increases in cost of living 
bonuses under these decisions and for the period during which it was necessary to 
obtain approval for vacation with pay plans 1,237,420 workers obtained this 
privilege who had not previously enjoyed it. Welfare plans of one type or 
another, such as group insurance, pension plans, and so on, approved by war 
labour boards benefited 785,084. employees. 

As an employer might, without application to a war labour board, grant 
merit increases when within an authorized range for an occupational classifica- 
tion already established, or make increases consequent upon promotions, the 
figures quoted do not include the very large number of Canadian workers whose 
earnings have been bettered, within reason, through the provisions of the wages 
order. 

Examination of this total of 123,491 applications shows that 70,443 were for 
wage increases, 3,775 for increases in cost of living bonuses, 859 applications were 
in respect of wage incentive plans, 3,636 were for permission to establish new 
vacation with pay plans, 4,398 for permission to establish new welfare plans 
and 11,613 were miscellaneous, such as for overtime conditions, off-shift differ- 
entials or other variations in working conditions affecting compensations. The 
remaining 28,767 were for authority to establish new positions and to set wage 
rates therefor, approval of which type of application provided positions or 
further upgrading for 582,836 Canadian workers. 

Attached to your material you will find a table of detail. It is a matter 
for the record and need not be discussed here, but it will indicate to you the 
activities of the several war labour boards starting out with the national war 
labour board and proceeding across Canada. 

At the bottom of the first page you will see figures referring to employees. 
As you can well imagine, there is a duplication in the figures. There is a 
duplication every time the same group of employees are brought back before 
the war labour board, and during the course of wage control two, three or four 
applications or more have been made for wage increases. 

You will find on the second page the results of decisions that came before 
the boards at various times, and passing over the third page and over to the 
aan page, you will find the breakdown according to the nature of the relief 
sought. 

(Statistical table marked Exhibit 25) 


Then I have some information I was not able to present in duplicate form. 
I will give it to you. 

Starting off in 1940 the general average of wages in Canada was 103°9. 
In 1941 it went to 113-1. In 1942 it went to 122-5. In 1943 it went to 132-84. 
In 1944 it went to 1387-5 and in 1945 it went to 140-3. These are general 
averages. I do not know whether you would be interested in the averages as 
to type of industry such as logging, mining, manufacturing, and so on. 

Mr. Apamson: I would like to have that. 


The Wirness: I can give you that for two years, 1944 and 1945. 
By Mr. Adamson: 


@. What are these?—A. Nature of industry. The first is peeeet In 1944 


the index was 146-1. 
By Hon. Mr. Mitchell: 


@. What was the basis? —A. The 1935-1939 index 100 per cent. The first 


is logging. In 1944 it had gone up to 146-1 and in 1945, 161-4. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Would you mind repeating those last two figures for logging?—A. 146-1 
in 1944 and for 1945, 161-4. Mining is next. For 1944 it is 184-8 and for 
1945, 136-2. 
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By Hon. Mr. Mitchell: 
Q. Is that coal and metal mining?—A. Base and coal. 


By Mr. Adamson: 

Q. That is hard rock mining?—A. Everything. It is the general average. 
These are the headings that are maintained by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, and you will find in that breakdown various sub-industries that 
are included in those main headings. They have a standard set of headings. 

Q. I just wanted to clear up what figures you were giving.—A. Dealing 
with manufacturing in 1944 it was 141-1—that is over the 1935-39 average— 
and in 1945 it was 143-2. Construction in 1944 was 129-6 and in 1945, 131-1. 
The next heading is transportation and communication which in 1944 was 127-6 
and in 1945 was 128-9. Lastly we have service, 128-9 in 1944 and 136-1 in 
1945. , 

Mr. Crotu: Would you have the basic cost of living index so that we could 
have it all before us? Have you got it? 

- Hon. Mr. MircuHeuu: I have got it. 

Mr. Crouu: Let us have it all here. 

Mr. Smiru: It was consolidated with wages before this. 

Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: What he wants is the index. 

Mr. Croutu: To compare with the increased prices. 

Hon. Mr. Mircuetyi: According to the Bureau of Statistics general index 
_the cost of living, on the basis of 1939 as 100, in October, 1944, was 117-7. 

Mr. Croutu: Start in 1940. 

Hon. Mr. Mrrcueuu: I have not got 1940. He has given figures for 1944 
for wages. In 1944, October, the cost of living index was 117-7 andi in October, 
1945, is it 118-8. In June, 1946, it is 122-6. 

Mr. Gipson: 122-6? 

Mr. MircHeEuu:. 122-6. 

Mr. Sxey: Can you give us some idea how that is prepared? 

Hon. Mr. Mrrcueiti: That is a long story.’ It is on a scientific basis 
prepared by the Bureau of Statistics. It covers a wide range of articles that 
go into consumption in the average family. Perhaps I might point out to you 
that after the last war they had what we trade unionists used to call the bread 
and butter index. It just covered a few things like food, rent, clothing and 
what have you. We used to argue in those days that was a bread and: butter 
index and what we wanted was a scientific index that covered the whole range 
of articles in those days like silk stockings, and what have you, that should 
go into the worker’s budget. That is how the latest index became established. 

Mr. BuackMmore: Can we find anywhere a list of the commodities on which 
it is based? 

Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: You would have to ask the Bureau of Statistics. 

Mr. Apamson: Have you got those figures for the steel industry? 


By Mr. Skey: 
Q. Is the steel industry in manufacturing or construction?—A. That is 
included in manufacturing. 
Mr. ApAmson: Can you break it down? 
Hon. Mr. Mircuenu: I can give it to you. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Before you do that will you do something for me? You said that the 
manufacturing index of 1944 was 141-1 and in 1945 was 143-2.—A. What 1s 
your first date, 1944? 
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Q. Manufacturing in 1944 was 141-1 and in 1945 was 143-2—A. That 
is right. ; 

Q. I want you to add ten cents an hour to the rate and tell me where 
you end up there. You must have a base rate somewhere?—A. You cannot 
do it on the basis of these index figures. 

Q. I think you can.—A. Because you would have to ascertain first of 
all the weighted average. 

Q. Never mind about the weighted average. You have got a base rate 
of 744% cents. Add ten cents to that. Surely you can reflect the rate back 
in this on the same basis, can you not? 

Mr. Crotu: Where do you get the 7414 cents? 

Mr. SmiruH: I thought that was the base rate. 

Mr. Croiu: 64%. 

Mr. SmirH: 6414. 

Mr. Crotu: Add ten cents to that. 

Mr. Smiru: Ten cents; that makes it 74%. 

Mr. Croutu: Now what do you suggest? 

Mr. Homutu: I want it reflected back into these percentages. He has 
given us the increase by years based on the 1935-39 base of 100, and in 1944 
it was 141-1. That must have been on account of the increase in wages. 
In 1945 it is 143-2, which must be on account of the increase in wages. Let 
us take an increase in wages of roughly one-seventh. Ten into 64% is between 
one-sixth and one-seventh. Surely you can reflect it for us here—A. Assuming | 
that 143-2. was the index for primary steel—I do not say it is because this is 
the average—if it were there would be approximately 15-6 added. 

Q. That is what I am coming to. 

Mr. Apamson: 16 per cent exactly. 

The Wirness: 16 per cent. 


By Mr. Smith: 

). If you will also direct your attention to steel as a minor portion of manu- 
facturing and give us the exact result I am sure it would be appreciated by this 
committee. I am not asking it now, but you might get that later for us. 
I have some questions to ask but do you want to adjourn to go to your steering 
committee meeting? | 

Mr. Rosinerre: He is not finished yet. 

Mr. SmirH: I beg your pardon; I did not mean to interrupt. 


By Mr. Adamson: 

Q. Have you got the base figures for steel?—A. We have that information. 
We have not come to it yet. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: For crude rolled forged products—that is steel—in 
1944 it was 148-5 and in 1945 it was 149-5. 

Mr. Apamson: And 1946? 

Hon. Mr. Mircuenu: I have not got 1946. That is crude rolled forged 
products. That is basic steel. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. You wanted to finish that?—A. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, is it 
your wish that I proceed now with a chronological statement of wage develop- 
ments in the steel industry, and then having presented you with the whole 
picture so far as wage control is concerned on the one hand and basic steel on 
the other then you can discuss the matter. 
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a I think that is a good idea.—A. Very good, sir, I have a copy of the 
statement. 

Q. May I interrupt by suggesting something for the witness to think over 
during the dinner hour, if we should meet tonight. We have had from you 
some interesting statements. We have heard that logging reached a peak of 
161-4 up to 1945; we have heard that mining reached a peak of 136-2; manu- 
facturing 1438-2; construction, 143-1; and transportation—we have not got the 
figures on transportation, but I assume that we can get them. Now, if this 
witness will work out, in his mind, the steel workers, so that we can make 
a comparison with logging, manufacturing, construction, transportation, and so 
on, I think it would be of very great value to this committee. In other wor ds, 
take that 141, what is it in the steel industry? Then we can look at it and say: 
how are they ‘getting on as compared to loggers, manufacturers, and so on. You 
follow my point?—A. I do 

The CHaArrMAN: It seems to me that this brief is rather long and it seems 
to me it would be a pity to cut it off half way through; therefore we will 
adjourn until to-morrow at 11.30. 

Mr. SmiruH: Aren’t you going to sit to-night? 

The CuarrMANn: No, there is a meeting of the steering committee at 6 o’clock 
and I do not think there will be time for the 8 o’clock meeting. 

Mr. Sxery: Let us keep going. 

The Cuatrman: He has not time enough to finish his brief and I would not 
like him to break it; so let us adjourn until to-morrow at 11.30. 

Mr. MacInnis: Has Mr. Murchison got some additional figures to those 
- given in the appendix of the brief which show the number of applications received 
from employers, the number of applications received jointly from employers 
and employees, and those received directly on behalf of employees? Have you 
the percentage of awards granted on the applications from employers, and the 
percentage of awards granted on the application of employees? 

The Wirness: No, Mr. Chairman, they did not keep statistics on that 
basis in the board; it would require our going back over the entire records in 
each of the regional boards’ files, in order to find that out. They did not start, 
consequently they haven’t been able to do that. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

@. I think the figures on this point would be important because of com- 
plaints made by employees or trade union organizations that a request by an 
employee organization does not receive the same consideration from the board 
as a request from an employer. 

Mr. SmirH: I want to support Mr. MacInnis; we are here to try to find 
out some facts. I would like to see those figures. 

The Cuatrman: The committee is adjourned until to-morrow morning at 
11.30 a.m. : 


The committee adjourned at 5.45 p.m. to meet again to-morrow, Tuesday, 
July 30, at 11.80 o’clock a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Turspay, 30th July, 1946, 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Belzile, Black 
(Cumberland), Blackmore, Case, Charlton, Cote (Verdun), Croll, Dechene, 
Gauthier (Nipissing), Gillis, Gibson (Comozx-Alberm), Gingues, Homuth, 
Johnston, Lalonde, Lapalme, Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis, Mitchell, Pouliot, 
Raymond (Beauharnois-Lapraine), Ross (Hamilton East), Sinclair (Vancouver 
North), Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 


In attendance: Messrs. Robinette and Lieff, Committee Counsel. 


The Chairman presented a Fifth Report from the Subcommittee on Agenda 
recommending that Mr. C. H. Millard be recalled this day at 3.30 o’clock. 


On motion of Mr. Croll:—Resolved, aan the Fifth Report of the Agenda 
‘Subcommittee be concurred in. 


Mr. Robinette reported the receipt from Mr. McMillan, of Algoma Steel 
Corporation, Limited, of a statement showing capital and profits from 1939 to 
1945, together with an estimate of the cost of employing 300 additional men; 
also the receipt from Mr. M.-M. Maclean of the Department of Labour of a 
memorandum received by him from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics respect- 
ing salaries, wages and gross value of production in ee industries for the 
years 1939 and 1944. 


Mr. C. A. L. Murchison was recalled. He read a statement of the National 
War Labour Board concerning wage development in the steel industry, and 
was questioned thereon. 

The Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m. until 3.30 o’clock this day. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, 
presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Black (Cumberland), Blackmore, Case, Charlton, Cote (Verdun), Croll, Dechene, 
Gauthier (Nipissing), Gillis, Gibson (Comox-Alberni), Homuth, Howe, Johnston, 
Lalonde, Lapalme, Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis, Mitchell, Moore, Ross 
(Hamilton East), Sinclair (Vancouver North), Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 

In attendance: Messrs. Robinette and Lieff, Committee Counsel. 

The Chairman presented a sixth report from the Subcommittee on Agenda 
asking power to receive a delegation from ize strikers expected to visit Ottawa 
on Thursday, August 1. 

On motion of Mr. Croll: Resolved, That the sixth report of the Subcom- 
mittee on Agenda be concurred in. 

Mr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa, Ont., was called 
and sworn. He read a prepared statement respecting developments in the steel 
dispute, and was examined. 

The Committee Eu enes at 5.55 p.m. until Wednesday, July 31, at 11.30 
o’clock a.m. 

JOHN: T. DUN, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
iii 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ~- 


House or Commons, 
July 30, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met this day at 11.30 
o’clock am. The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Lalonde, presided. 


The CuarrmMan: As a fifth report, your.agenda subcommittee recommends 
that Mr. C. H. Millard be heard today, July 30, at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. Croxu: I move the adoption of that resolution. 
Mr. Gaututer: I second that motion. 
Carried. 


Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, on July 16 at the first 
meeting of the committee, it was resolved that the settlement of the steel strike 
was to be the first order of business, and we have pretty well adhered to that 
until yesterday afternoon when some witness from the Department of Labour 
gave us a general review of the labour relations-machinery. I suggest to the 
committee that if we are to adhere to that and to have the procedure relative to 
the averages that the department took, that before Mr, Millard comes on that 
we should ask the member of the Department of Labour who dealt with the steel 
dispute to give evidence, and then Mr. Murchison be recalled to the stand. 

Mr. Cass: I think that is a very good suggestion, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rostnetre: Mr. Murchison tells me that he proposes to outline the 
facts solely with reference to the steel strike. I suggest that we continue with 
him, and he will confine his remarks solely to the steel situation. 

Mr. MacInnis: As I understand it, Mr. Murchison is dealing with it from 
the standpoint of the wage problem and then Mr. MacNamara proposes to out- 
line the various steps taken by the Department of Labour in the steel strike. 

Mr. Rosrnerre: I think that Mr. Murchison is the best man to tell you 
about the wage phase of the steel dispute. 


Carried. 


Mr. Rostnerte: I want to clean up some odds and ends, if I may. I have 
some figures I have obtained for various members of the committee. 

Mr. Smith asked Mr. McMillan to supply a statement of capital profits from 
1939 to 1945, and Mr. McMillan has sent me that. He has listed from 1989 to 
1945 in one column the capital and the profit each year and the percentage of 
profit to capital for those years. I read as follows:— 


ALGOMA. STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 


STATEMENT OF CAPITAL AND Prorits 1939 to 1945 INCLUSIVE 


Capital* Profit Percent of profit 
to capital 
SO Mikes hiten spear da Aatbe te ti ay allen amas $16,556,849 $227,431 1-37 
BAVA E eee are tS MEE AL tis Sata alt Seo 16,784,281 780,240 4°65 
{IRCA Ne Se CP Pw TORN oe MN a 17,623,002 911,861 ‘a igh aff 
NOAQBS ei tas t eacrierisy albus viata le acsbe Clade 18,349,003 414,445 2:26 
A 2S eae) eter ease ey iccebta nin, coe Nans 18.658,673 846,803 4-54 
NOAA een et veaere tutte else tate 19,387,866 1,057,769 5:45 
AOS Oca emer ease 20,078,116 klestoe 5:54 


*Capital is shown as of the beginning of each fiscal year. 
The CuHarrMan: That statement will appear on the record. 
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“Mr. Rosinetre: Mr. Archibald asked Mr. McMillan to estimate the cost of 
300 additional men, and this is a memorandum that Mr. McMillan has sent me:— 


ALGOMA STEEL CoRPoRATION, LIMITeEn. 


Cost of 300 additional men—44 hour week and 92 cents per hour | 
average rate. | ; in 


300 men x 44 hours per week x 52 weeks x 92 cents equals $631,488 per 
year. 


This is in answer to Mr. Archibald’s request for the cost of 300 additional 
men, based on a 44 hour week. Actually, 366 additional men would be 
required if the company went on a 44 hour week. 


Then Mr. Croll yesterday asked for information dealing with salaries, wages 
and the gross value of production in specific industries for the years 1939 and 
1944, and that has been supplied in the form of a memorandum to Mr. Maclean, 
reading as follows: 

Orrawa, July 29, 1946. 
Memorandum to: Mr. M. M. Maclean 


The Dominion Bureau -of Statistics has furnished me with the following 
information covering salaries, wages and gross value of production in specified 
industries for the years 1939 and 1944:— 

Gross Value 

Industry Salaries Wages Total of Production 

Primary Iron and Steel og | 

URS B32 ik SURG RRA las Sab HORRY hae $ 3,003,672 $17,406,845 $ 20,410,517 $ 75,934,481 


i fe F &: Sab Se RS ee Nn EA il tal ee 6,408,337 54,428,694 60,837,031 212,509,681 
Rubber 

DOOR Sia Cet ae a cen le 4,524,766 11,079,008 15,603,774 69,945,471 

bs Se Ra AABN UO ay aR th Vy Riise Wary 28,185,590 35,978,717 169,518,036 
Textiles 

SIM PAR EAN aS Val bg SH 2 Ba MIG 25,865,054 81,251,981 107,117,035 392,657,759 

PO URNA Pe UEDA UR te 44,529,327 151,276,354 195,805,681 781,771,688 
Automobiles 

LODO a RR ee LA ikea 5,158,435 15,415,279 20,573,214 107,463,351 

PORE ary ASG Wet Men eee a any an ar 8,893,269 44,986,713 53,879,982 324,090,755 
Logging 

1939 (estimated). .....20.% Sek a 79,000,000* 157,747,398* 

1944 (estimated) ........ Bene sea 195,813,183* 268,615,283* 


RD ER YY SUM PDE aA dr toy 11,234,307 87,336,166 98,570,473 536,348,133 
eee eae Ne ES UE RE 18,445,907 97,981,789 116,427,696 ~ 722,886,782 


iba ehe etal re We eee ah Maa 11,561,270 14,149,822 25,711,090 89,060,578 
USE ROP Cer n BalesE (eee 21,442,886 60,861,574 82,304,460 283,071,440 


* Estimated 


Mr. Rosinette: I promised Mr. Gillis and Mr. MacInnis that I would 
study the balance sheet of the Dominion Coal and Steel Corporation, and I 
have done so. I believe I can make three points by referring the committee 
to certain figures that appear in the balance sheet for 1939 as contrasted with 
the position in 1945. 

As I say, we have not an operating statement for those years, but in 1939 
the surplus from operations, which means the accumulated profits in the 
surplus account for the payment of general interest, and presumably, for the 
payment of dividends on the shares, this account in 1939 stood at $3,704,633.19. 
In 1945, by way of contrast, the surplus account had risen to $9,322,987.70. 
Then, in addition to that, there is an item in the balance sheets for both 1939 
and 1945 called an operating and contingency reserve. The operating and 
contingency reserve in 1939 was $1,861,356.55, in round figures $1,800,000. By 
1945 that operating and contingency reserve had risen to the amount of 
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$3,192,021.97. In addition to that, one can, by examining the balance sheet, 
can ascertain the ratio of current assets and current liabilities, which is a fair 
test as to the ability of the company to carry on. In 1939 the current assets 
were $13,652,000 odd. The current liabilities were approximately $3,000,000 
In other words, in 1939 the ratio of current assets to current liabilities was 
roughly 13 to 3. By 1945 that ratio had risen to 23 to 3. In other words, the 
current assets, meaning by that, investment money in the bank, inventories and 
so on, was $23,000,000 odd and the current liabilities were about $3,000,000. 

Mr. Cass: That does not include capital equipment? 

Mr. Rosinette: No, it does not. 

Mr. Casp: I mean improvements in the plant. 

Mr. Rostnerte: The figures I have given you, as far as current assets are 
concerned, consist of inventories—I presume that 1s ‘marketable goods—trade 
accounts and investments. For example, in 1945 the company held $6,700,000 
worth of Dominion of Canada bonds and cash on hand totalling $23,000,000. 
The property of the plant, that is capital assets, so to speak, are valued in 
1945 at $23,000,000. : 

Mr. Gipson: What is the 1939 figure? 

Mr. Rostnette: $13,652,000. The properties of the plant in 1939, after 
setting up the proper reserve for depreciation, was $28,338,096.02 compared 
with the figure in 1945 of $23,537,000. 

Mr. Gipson: The depreciation reserve is up? | 

Mr. Rosinerte: Yes, from approximately $12,000,000 in 1939 to $23,000,00 
in 1945. 3 

Mr. Stncuarr: Do you regard that statement as showing that the company 
is in bad shape? 

Mr. Rosinerre: No, in very good shape. 

In addition to the surplus in their revenue account, they have a capital 
surplus indicated in their statement in 1939 of $6,500,000. That capital sur- 
plus has remained the same throughout years and is the same in 1945. I 
would say, looking at the picture of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
from their balance sheets, that the company is in a very good position. 

Mr. Homutu: That is only with regard to the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation. Do you not think, Mr. Robinette, that the breakdown should 
be on the steel company itself? 

Mr. Rosinerte: I agree with that. 


Mr. Homutu: What you are giving to this committee is breakdown of 
the whole ramification of all their business. It is not the Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation that is being struck against; it is the steel plant of it, one 
of the subsidiaries. 


Mr. Jounston: That is part of the whole. - 


Mr. Stncuatr: The main part of the whole. Without that they would not 
have a company. 


Mr. Homutu: I think that in a breakdown we ought. to have some figures 
for this subsidiary itself. 


Mr. Rosrnerre: I am merely giving you the figures in the form they 
were given to me. The lists with regard to the Sydney steel plant are already 
on the record. ‘This deals with all subsidiary companies. 


Mr. Homutnu: We are getting figures from you with regard to the whole 
setup, the whole amalgamation of companies. If you give figures like that, 
supposing the whole organization was out on strike, and were asking for 
certain wage rates, and so on, what would be the ability of Dosco to pay them? 
I think you are giving this committee a false impression. 
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Mr. Sincuatr: I think that Mr. Robinette is giving us the figures as they 
were filed. | 

Mr. HomutH: What we are giving to this committee today are the figures 
of a great parent company. We are dealing with a strike in the steel plant. 
Supposing the whole ramification of their business were to make the demands 
that are being made for the steel plant itself, what would be the ability of 
Dosco to pay these wages as compared with what their surplus may be? 

Mr. Jonnston: Take a little bit out of these huge profits. 

Mr. Homutu: I say that. we have got to get this picture before the com- 
mittee in a fair way. The impression will go out that Dosco has so many 
millions of surplus, and there should not be any question of having it go into 
the steel company and settling this. If there were a strike in all the rest of the 
companies, what would the picture be? The steel company has to stand on its 
own feet. I admit that there might be the possibility that the steel company is 
selling to some of the subsidiaries at a price lower than they should sell it. I do 
think you are giving this committee a false impression. You should give the 
figures on the basis of the whole business. being on strike and making the same 
demands. | 

Mr. Rostnerre: I have only interpreted, for the benefit of the committee, 
the figures given to me by Mr. Anson. 

Mr. Homuru: I think your interpretation should be given witli some 
explanation. You cannot show half a picture. Show the whole picture. 


Mr. Rosinerre: I thought it was pretty clearly understood that these 
balance sheets showed an over-all picture of Dosco. In so far as the Sydney 
steel plant is concerned, it is on the record that it showed a substantial loss. I 
can ask Mr. Anson if I can find him, to give us figures more in detail about the 
Sydney steel plant. Your observations are quite correct that this deals with 
the whole picture. : 

Mr. Homutu: In giving the figures in this way, the implication is that here 
is a company of millions and millions of reserves; here is a company with a 
tremendous capital reserve, and looking at those reserves in the financial state- 
ment as compared to the steel end of the business, it would look as though 
they should meet the demands; but if you give a picture whereby you show 
the same demands over the whole company and its subsidaries would do this, 
thus and so, then we have a picture that is a real picture. 

Mr. Rosinerte: That is quite right, Mr. Homuth; that this deals with 
the overall picture. They did not supply me with figures on the Sydney Steel 
Plant. All I have done is to interpret some of the figures in exhibit 24. 


Mr. Gitus: I think Mr. Robinette has done the committee a service. 
Some Hon. Mremprrs: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Giuuis: He has brought in an analysis of Dosco’s position, something 
Mr. Anson did not do for us; we had to go to our counsel to get that. Mr. 
Homuth is not correct when he says that the Sydney plant is the only section 
of Dosco in this statement. The present wage demand by the steelworkers union 
covers all Dosco’s subsidiaries in the production of steel, all fabricating plants; 
take the plant om strike at Windsor, and it covers the Montreal fabricating plant 
as well. The question I would like to ask Mr. Homuth is this; does he want 
wage questions to be handled section by section at Dosco and each section stand 
on its own feet? Let us suppose, for example, that this committee requested 
the decentralization of Dosco, breaking it down unit by unit and making each 
unit stand on its own feet. 

Mr. Homutu: Mr. Chairman, I am not on the witness stand, but I want 
to say this, that if the steel end of Dosco is on strike there are other parts of 
Dosco that are not on strike. There are other parts of Dosco who fit into this 
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whole ramification. What will the picture be for the whole organization in the 
light of the statement you have given us today? 


Mr. Gituis: That does not answer the question either, if you want wage 
questions settled plant by plant, then I presume you will be prepared to support 
the decentralization of that organization to make each unit stand on its own 
feet. 


Mr. Homurtrn: If you had decentralization of the steel end of it they would 
close up. 
Mr. Gituuis: No, they would not. 


Mr. Homutrnu: They would have to close up; Mr. Gillis does not want all 
these people turned out of work and the plants closed. 

Mr. Gituis: They would have had to close had the Canadian government 
not underwritten the operations of the steel plant at Sydney. If there is any 
credit to be given to anyone for keeping that plant in operation the credit goes 
to the government. It would have been shut down long ago had it not been 
for the government. 

Mr. Homutu: That is the first time I ever heard you saying that about 
the government. 

Mr. Gituts: Oh well, I like to give credit where credit is due, and in this 
particular case they came to the aid of Dosco. Now, I think that an organiza- 
~ tion such as Dosco which is ramified all through the economy of this country 
and they can shoulder their profits from one company to another and make it 
rather difficult to find out exactly what the position of each plant within the 
corporation is. As Mr. Homuth pointed out a moment ago, they can credit 
the loss to some of their subsidiaries and show profits which affect the wage 
demand of the employees. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. 
Mr. Gituis: I knew you would stop me. 


The Cuarrman: No. I am sorry to have to interrupt you, Mr. Gillis, but 
I understand Mr. Homuth is not quite satisfied with the statement made. 


Mr. HomutuH: No, I am not. 


The CHarrMAN: Or the explanation given by Mr. Robinette, and he feels 
that further information should be given by Mr. Anson; so, if Mr. Homuth 
is kind enough to put a motion befere the chair I will be very glad to accept it, 
to have further information from Mr. Anson about the financial position of 
the subsidiary. I think that would be the proper way in which to do that. 


Mr. HomutH: I would like to move that the committee, in view of the 
statement made by Mr. Robinette, have a breakdown in such a way that for the 
sake of the demands being made now on the three companies that we will find 
out what the position of the company would be. 

Mr. Gituis: Mr. Chairman, before that motion is put, may I say that in 
my opinion when Mr. Anson came before this committee he did a good job 
in giving his evidence and that he gave us all the information he had as to 
his organization. The information Mr. Robinette has given to us, is obtained, 
I understand, from the balance sheet supplied by Price Waterhouse and Com- 
pany and shows the general situation in.the whole organization, and it shows 
that their working capital has gone up from $3,000,000 to $9,000,000, and their 
reserves from $13,000,000 to $23,000,000. That would seem to indicate that 
they were doing very well while they were working for the taxpayers of Canada. 
The fact of the matter is that Mr. Anson told us also that they have not made 
any offer in the matter of wages. And now, Mr. Chairman, we have got to 
settle this strike. I am pleased to hear Mr. Homuth make that statement 
that this industry should stand on its own feet, plant by plant. 
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Mr. Homuru: Oh well now, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Gillis is not going to put 
words into my mouth, things that I did not say. What I said was this: if we 
are going to get the picture of Dosco’s whole financial situation then we have 
also got to have a picture of what it would be if all the Dosco company were | 
faced with the same demand, and their ability to pay. And if they have the 
ability to pay, let them pay. At least I did not say what Mr. Gillis said: each 
company must stand on its own. But I do not know what the ramifications 
of the company are. If Mr. Robinette puts before this committee a financial 
set-up showing millions and millions of dollars worth of reserves and so on, 
then we ought to have the other side of the picture showing what their ability 
to pay would be, their capacity to carry on, if the same wage demand were made 
for the whole company as is now being made on the steel plant. 

Mr. Case: I will second the motion made by Mr. Homuth. 


Mr. Ropinetrte: I will ask Mr. Anson to submit the information. All I was 
trying to do was to interpret the exhibit (exhibit 24) for the convenience of 
the committee. 

The CHatrman: Mr. Murchison. 


Mr. C. A. L. Murchison, Chairman Alternate, National War Labour 
Board, recalled. 


The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it would appear that in 
reporting the indices of wage rates yesterday for the years 1939 to 1945 
I inadvertently reported that the index 100 was the average 1936 to 1939 rate. 
That is not correct. The index 100 should be limited to the 1939 rate. 

Secondly, Mr. Smith asked for some information as to the index numbers 
of the three basic plants at Sydney, Hamilton and Sault Ste. Marie. I want 
to report to you, sir, that we have our staff. working on that information and 
that it will be available on Friday. 

Later on in the morning I hope to present to the committee a report showing 
the result of the decisions of the Regional War Labour Board and the National 
War Labour Board in respect of employee applications. And now, we were 
only able to go back a certain distance within this limited time. I suggest you 
may find that it will be a fair cross-section, but if you want us to go back 
further it will just take that much longer time. I want also to point out to the 
committee that prior to the 9th of December, 19438, the regional war labour 
boards were not required to file their decisions with the national board. 
Therefore, if we go beyond that date we will have to send out to the regional 
boards for that earlier information. 

_ Now, I would like to read to you a statement of the National War Labour 
Board concerning wage development in the steel industry. You have copies of 
that statement before you; it reads as follows:— 


CHRONOLOGICAL STATEMENT OF WAGE DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


1. In January, 1939, the basic wage rate for unskilled labour at Algoma 
Steel Corporation, Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, was 414 cents per hour. 
In August, 1940, it was increased to 434 cents and in December, 1940, to 463. 
cents per hour. ! 

The equivalent rate at the Steel Company of Canada, Hamilton, Ontario, 
was 464 cents per hour. 

At the outbreak of war the basic wage rate for unskilled labour at the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited, Sydney, N.S., was 435 cents 
_per hour, at which level it had been since 1937. 
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2. On March 18, 1942, employees of Algoma Steel Corporation Limited, 


» members of Local 2251, United Steel Workers of America, made application to 


the Regional War Labour Board for Ontario for an increase in the basic wage 
rate for unskilled labour to 55 cents per hour. 

On March 31, 1942, employees of Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Limited, members of Local 1064, United Steel Workers of America, made applica- 
tion to the Regional War Labour Board for Nova Scotia for increase in the basic 
wage rate for unskilled labour to 55 cents per hour. 

On May 21, 1942, the Ontario Regional Board sent an officer to make a 
factual investigation, which officer reported results of his study on June 10. 
On June 19, 26 and 30, the Ontario Regional Board requested a committee of 
the union to appear and representatives of management respectively and on 
June 30 the company was requested to supply additional information. 

On July 17, 1942, the application of the employees of Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation, Limited, was refused by the Regional War Labour Board 
for Nova Scotia. 

On July 20, 1942, the Regional War Labour Board for Ontario, not being 
unanimous as to what their decision should be, referred their file on the Algoma 
Steel case to the National War Labour Board and the file was returned to the 
Regional Board on August 4, 1942, with the National Board’s comments thereon. 

- On or about August 14, 1942, the Ontario Regional Board recommended to 
the employees and the company that they should negotiate with a view to 
reaching agreement and, if possible, to present joint application to the Board 
for suitable rates for particular classes. 


3. Agreement not being reached between the parties, on September 14, 1942, 
at the suggestion of the union, a Royal Commission was appointed by order in 
council, P.C. 8267, under the Chairmanship of the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Barlow, the Ministers of Labour for Ontario and Nova. Scotia concurring. 
Preliminary meeting of the Royal Commission was held in Toronto on October 5, 
1942, and it commenced hearings at Sault Ste. Marie on November 2 and at 
Sydney on November 10 of that year. Matters concerning working conditions 
were before the commission as well as the question of wage rates for employees 
represented by the union employed by the Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited 
and Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited. 

The employees of Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, asked the com- 
mission to recommend to the regional board an increase in hourly wage rates of 
93 cents-for all employees receiving 75 cents per hour or less and in gradually 
lessening amounts until in the case of employees receiving $1.45 per hour or 
over. a 4 cent per hour increase was asked. 

The employees of Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited, asked 
an increase of 114 cents per hour for all employees receiving 50 cents or less per 
hour and by graduated scale down to 8 cents per hour increase for those receiving 
more than 80 cents per hour. 

Early in January of 1948 a majority report of the Royal Commission and a 
minority report were received by the Minister of Labour. The majority report 
found that the prevailing basic wage rates for unskilled labour of 454 cents per 
houn, plus 5 cents cost of living bonus (a total of 504 cents per hour) then paid 
at Sault Ste. Marie and of 434 cents per hour, plus 9 cents cost of living bonus, 
(a total of 524 cents per hour) as then paid at Sydney, ‘‘were not substandard 
but in fact. above the average rates generally prevailing for that class of labour”’. 
As for the basic wage rates for jobs other than unskilled labour, the majority 
report found that such rates of the two companies were not lower than generally 
prevailing rates, with the exception of wage rates for maintenance men and the 
report recommended that management and employees enter into negotiation with 
a view to making joint application to the respective regional war labour boards 
on that point. There were certain other matters affecting working conditions 
which the report also dealt with and recommended. The majority report also 
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recommended a careful study looking to a reclassification and evaluation of 
jobs and the appointment of “management-union-employee committees” in the 
different departments of each company. 

In the minority report there was agreement with recommendations in respect 
of working conditions but it differed on the question of increased basic wage 
rates, the employees’ contention as to required increases being supported. 


By Mr. Black: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, 1f the witness will allow me: do I understand that Sydney 
was paying a higher wage rate at, the same time, a wage rate higher than was 


being paid at Alzoma?—A. That is right, in the first instance—in 1939. The ~ 


high was paid at Sydney, 46-5 cents; next was the Steel Company (Hamilton) 
43-5; and low was Algoma, 41:5. That is where we started. 


4. On January 12, 1948, 5,500 employees of the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation, Limited, Sydney, N.S., went out on strike and on January 14, 
5,000 employees,of Algoma Steel Corporation Limited, followed. 


5. The parties, both labour and management met the government and con- 
ferences were held as a result of which a ““Memorandum of Understanding” was 
reached. This understanding was implemented by order in council P.C. 689, 
dated January 26, 1943. Upon passage of the order in council the employees 
went back to work. 


6. Pursuant to order in council P.C. 689, application was made to the 
National War Labour Board by the United Steel Workers of America, acting 
on behalf of the workers represented by them, employed by Algoma Steel 
Corporation Limited, and Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited. The 
application specifically asked:— 

1. That the said firms be designated national employers under the terms of 

the by-laws of the National War Labour Board; 

2. That the 55-cent minimum rate of earnings established by P.C. 689, 
and by the “Memorandum of Understanding” thereto attached, be 
declared to be the minimum or base wage at each of the said plants, 
and, \ 


I want to point out, gentlemen, that the Steel Company of Canada was 
not in the picture at this time. 
3. For payment, in addition to the said 55 cents, of a full cost-of-living 
bonus calculated on the rise in the cost of living since August, 1939. 


A hearing was held before the National War Labour Board under the 
chairmanship of the Honourable Mr. Justice C. P. McTague on March 4, 1943, 
at which all interested parties had opportunity to make their submissions and 
on March 31, 1948, the national board gave its decision which may be 
summarized:— 

(1) The Wage Control Order having been amended in the meantime to 
provide for appeals to the national board from regional board decisions, 
there was no longer need to declare the basic steel industry “national 
employers.” 

(2) A minimum “basic” wage rate of 50 cents per hour was established 
for both Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, and Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation, Limited, plus cost of living bonus of 9 cents. per 
hour at both plants, with provision that despite any future dechine in 
the cost. of living index number the combined earnings should not 
drop below 55 cents per hour. 


Items 1 to 4 of the “Memorandum of Understanding” (as to maintenance 
men, overtime and job evaluation) or such of them as would be within the 
board’s jurisdiction, were not brought before it at this time, and it was further 
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indicated by representatives of the employees that a “new case” would be 
presented in due course on the question of possible upward adjustments of 
rates for occupational classifications above the minimum or basic rate arrived 
at by this decision and the board reserved the rights of the parties to so apply. 


7. On March 3, 1943, Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., 
made application to the Regional War Labour Board for Ontario requesting 
that their current range of rates of 46% cents to 51 cents per hour be “stabilized” 
at 51 cents and a 4-cent per hour increase be added thereto. In other words, 
they asked a new base rate for unskilled labour of 55 cents per hour. 

This did not include the cost-of-living bonus. 

On April 20, 1943, the Steel Company of Canada, Limited, supplemented 
its request by also asking an increase of 4 cents per hour in all wage rates 
above the base rate. 

On May 31, 1943, the Ontario Regional Board approved a new base rate 
of 50 cents per hour and, cost-of-living bonus of 9 cents per hour, effective from 
November 1, 1942. This decision, except with respect to the period of retro- 
activity, equalized the common labour or basic rate at Hamilton, Sault Ste. 
Marie and Sydney. 

From that point, gentlemen, the base rates have been the same and have 
continued that way until a later date to which I will refer. 

On June 7, 1943, the Ontario Regional Board refused the company’s applica- 
tion in respect of a 4-cent per hour increase for rates above the base rate. 

On July 16, 1948, Steel Company of Canada, Limited, resubmitting an 
application by classifications which included a base rate of 55 cents per hour . 
for common labour. On July 22, 1943, the Ontario Regional Board generally 
approved the schedules as from July 1, 1943, establishing at the Hamilton Works 
a 55-cent per hour base rate with graduated increases to other classifications 
above that figure. 


8. On July 26, 1943, in the matter of Algoma Steel Corporation Limited, 
and on July 31, 1948, as regards Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited, 
representatives of United Steel Workers of America, submitted to the National 
War Labour Board further applications respectively as the ‘new case’ pursuant 
to order in council P.C. 689. The applications asked generally for: 

(a) adjustments in wage rates of maintenance men and, 

(6) for restoration of differentials for jobs rated above the basic wage, as 
those had been disturbed by the increase to 50 cents in the minimum 
rate and, 

(c) for an increase in the basic rate to 55 cents per hour. 


A hearing was called but postponed at the request of the Union’s represen- 
tatives, and the national board on September 9, 1943, gave a decision directing 
an increase of 44 cents per hour for all Algoma Steel employees whose basic 
rates prior to increase in the latter had been above the former basic rate of 
454 cents per hour. In the case of Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Lim- 
ited, an increase of 64 cents per hour was crdered in all rates previously above 
the former basic rate of 434 cents per hour at that plant. 

Those increases applied to both maintenance and production workers and 
were made ‘retroactively to March 23, 1943—the same date as that from which 
unskilled labour had received an increase of 44 cents and 64 cents at Sault Ste. 
Marie and Sydney respectively under the National Board’s decision mentioned 
in paragraph 6 of this memorandum. 


By Mr. Black: 


Q. Is this the stage where the 5 cents differential entered into it?—A. Not 
yet, sir; there was a difference in the cost of living bonus, I think you will find. 
The differential did not arise until later. 
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9. On October 21, 1948, application was made by Local 2251, United 
Steel Workers of America to the Regional War Labour Board for Ontario. 

This is where the differential developed, sir, for a further increase of 5 
cents per hour in the base rate of Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited. This was 
granted by the regional board establishing a new base rate of 55 cents per hour 
and decision was not appealed to the national board by the corporation. 


By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. I note that a paragraph of the statement has been left out. Perhaps it 
was deliberate. It arose by reason of Mr. Murchison’s answer to Mr. Black; 
when he resumed he jumped that paragraph. It may have been intended —A. 
No, I intended to put in on the record. J shall read it:— 

In so far as the applications had asked for a further increase in the 
base rate itself of from 50 cents to 55 cents per hour, the national board 
concluded that its jurisdiction in that respect under order in council 
P.0.689, had been exhausted, and so declared without prejudice to any 


further ‘application which they might wish to make to the appropriate 


regional boards. 

9. On October 21, 1943, application was made by Local 2251, United 
Steel Workers of America to the Regional War Labour Board, for 
Ontario, for a further increase of 5 cents per hour in the base rate of 
Algoma Steel Corporation Limited. This was granted by the regional 
board establishing a new ‘base rate of 55 cents per hour and decision was 
not appealed to the national board by the corporation. 


10. Wartime Wages Control Order, 19438, P.C. 93884, which had come into 
force on December 9, 1943, required that as from February 15, 1944, previous 
authorized cost of living bonus of 11 employers subject to it would be ‘incorpor- 
ated into wage rates. 

A small increase in cost of living bonus having taken place in the meantime 
from 9 cents to 94 cents per hour consequent upon a rise of 1-4 points in the 
cost of living index, the resulting basic wage rates at the three plants as of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1944, become as follows: 


Dominion Steel & Coal Corporations, Ltd....... 595 cents 
Algona Steel Corporation, Titde wy ee bate 6445 cents 
Steel: Company 01 Canad avila. ka fe wise suas 645 cents 


11. Items 1 and 3 of ‘Memorandum of Understanding’ of January 26, 
1943, having provided for negotiation between management and labour as to 
rates for maintenance men, and for a reclassification of job evaluation and the 
parties not having been able to get together on these matters, Local 2251, 
United Steel Workers of America, filed application with the national board on 


January 10, 1944, for reclassification and increases for the maintenance staff 


of Algoma Steel Corporation Limited. 

The case was heard by the board on February 3, 1944, and in its ‘Reasons 
for Decision’ dated February 17, 1944, thereon, the Board took the view that 
proper classifications and rates having regard to the job content could only 
be rationally determined by such a survey on the ground as the ‘Memorandum 
of Understanding’ evidently contemplated. The board recommended that the 
parties undertake such joint survey forthwith and intimated that in event of 
their failure to undertake to do so within a reasonable time the board would 
itself appoint a competent referee to make a factual study. . 

After a considerable delay and the parties still not having reached agree- 
ment to undertake such joint survey or to mutually agree upon. a referee to 
do so, an officer of the national board was appointed to make the ‘factual 
study’, which undertaking was commenced as for Sault Ste. Marie on June 
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12, 1944. He reported exhaustively as to recommended reclassifications and 
rates for maintenance men at the Sault Ste. Marie plant. 

A similar ‘factual study’ was commenced on or about September 15, 1944, 
of maintenance classifications and job rates at the plant of Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation, Limited, at Sydney, N.S., and report duly made by the 
board’s officer thereon. It took some time to prepare these reports and par- 
ticularly that for Sydney because of delay occasioned by the parties in 
developing ‘basic information. 

‘Copies of these reports having been furnished to the parties in January, 
1945, they were asked to confer and apply for approval to implement. They 
were in general agreement with the conclusions but differed on certain items. 
The union thereupon’ applied to the national board for a direction that the 
reports be implemented. Hearing was held on March 138, 1945, as for Algoma 
Steel Corporation, but decision was deferred until the Dominion Steel and 
Coal case could also be heard. Shortly thereafter Local Union 2251 and the 
Algoma management had come to agreement as to the proposals for Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

The Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation case was heard on April 6, 1945, 
and on May 3, 1945, the national board issued its decision, which directed 
both companies to. implement the schedules in the referee’s report, with some 
slight modifications, with effect from August 22, 1944. 
| In the Sydney case some delay occurred in putting the Board’s Finding 
and Direction into effect. No sincere attempt seemed to have been made by 
the parties in getting together on matters of interpretation of the order and the 
board sent its officer to Sydney again. He was successful in ironing out the 
difference and bringing the parties into agreement on job descriptions and 
their application to particular employees and payment was inaugurated. 

It should ‘be noted that the effect of this decision was to give the mainten- 
ance crews (constituting approximately 20 per cent of the working force at both 
plants), or most of them, an increase in compensation through reclassification 
in addition to the direct wage increase granted by the board’s decision of 
September 9, 1943, of 44 cents at Algoma Steel and 6% cents at Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation: Limited, received by all workers employed on 
jobs above the basic rate. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. What do you mean by that?—A. That means a differential between the 
production workers on one hand, and the maintenance workers on the other. 
This memorandum of understanding that we have referred to contemplated 
that the national board would deal only with the maintenance employees. 
Within the adjustments in increased wages brought about were adjustment for 
these employees who were receiving more than the basic rate. 


By Mr. Black: 

Mr. Chairman, this is confusing to me. There is an increase on Sep- 
rahe 9, 1943 of 44 cents to Algoma and 62 cents to Dominion. I want to 
know to what level this increase brought both plants?—-A. Mr. Black, these 
were rates concerning the employees who were in the pay brackets above the 
basic rate, and there are many, many classifications and many, many rates. 
I have to supply the committee with a detailed statement of the experience 
in adjustment of wages between 1939 and 1945, and that general picture as to 
what you want will come out. 


Mr. SmitH: You have part of it on page. 7. 


Mr. Gituts: Is it the intention to allow the witness to finish his brief and 
then question him or to question him now? I would suggest that he finish 
reading his brief. 
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The Witness: Commencing at the top of page 6:— 


These decisions in respect of maintenance men finally disposed of all ’ 


matters coming under the original jurisdiction of the National Board by Order 
in Council P.C. 689 and any undue delays in decisions were due, as explained, 
to the parties themselves having neglected either to make the pertinent applica- 
tions promptly or through having failed in negotiations contemplated by the 
“Memorandum of Understanding”. 


12. As stated earlier, Local 2251, United Steel Workers of America, notwith- 
standing that issues under Order in Council P.C. 689 were still outstanding 
before the National Board, made application in October, 1943, to the Regional 
War Labour Board for Ontario for a further increase in the base rate of 5 cents 
per hour for employees of Algoma Steel Corporation Limited. This increase 
to 55 cents plus cost of living bonus was granted by the regional board and the 
corporation carried no appeal from that decision to the national board. 

This increase in base rate had the effect of again disturbing differentials 
of employees of Algoma Steel Corporation paid higher rates than the previous 
base rate and on June 12, 1944, the union made application to the regional board 
for increases for production workers claimed necessary to restore the differentials. 
This application the regional board declined on October 18, 1944, but granted 


leave to appeal, which appeal was made on November 20, 1944, to the national — 


board. 

Appeal was heard January 10, 1945, and the national board’s decision dated 
March 9, 1945, was that the differentials having been disturbed by an increase 
of 5 cents per hour in the base rate it would only be reasonable to adjust the 
rates of the more highly paid workers accordingly, but on a gradually diminish- 
ing scale to preserve differentials. The effect was to give classifications rated 
at 61 cents to 65 cents per hour a 4 cent per hour increase, and by 3 cent stages 
to “taper off” the increase until when employees at a 90 cent an hour rate were 
reached no increase was given. 


13. On April 26, 1944, Local Union 1064, United Steel Workers of America, 
also made application to the Regional War Labour Board for Nova Scotia for 
an increase to 55 cents per hour (exclusive of former cost of living bonus) in the 
base rate of Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation and of 4 cents an hour for 
workers above that rate. After hearings in great detail before the regional board 
on June 19, 1944, and November 13, 1944, that board refused the application 
by its decision dated November 19, 1944. The company had argued inability 
to pay but the principal ground for the regional board’s decision was that no 
“oross inequality or gross injustice’ had been shown. 

The case was appealed to the national board on December 13, 1944, and 
hearing was held January 11, 1945. Because of the company’s plea of financial 
inability to pay and for other pertinent reasons the board required some time 
to consider the matter and on June 14, 1945, ‘Reasons for Decision” were issued, 
dismissing the appeal. 

14. Local 1005, United Steel Workers of America applied to the Regional 
War Labour Board for Ontario on July 18, 1944, for establishment of an 8-hour 
day for employees (approximately 315 would be affected) at the Hamilton and 
Ontario works of the Steel Company of Canada Limited, with compensatory 
adjustments in wage rates. By finding and direction dated November 8, 1944, 
the Ontario Regional Board refused the application. 

Leave to appeal having been granted the case was heard by the national 
board on January 24, 1945, and on January 25, 1945, appeal was dismissed. 


15. On August 28, 1945, Local 1064, United Steel Workers of America, 
made a further application to the Regional Board for Nova Scotia in substan- 
tially the same terms as in their application last referred to, i.e., for a minimum 
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or base rate of 645 cents per hour and corresponding increases for classifications 
above that rate, on the principal grounds that parity of rates should be 
established in Ontario and Nova Scotia plants. f 

On January 8, 1946, after hearings of December 4, 1945, the Regional Board 
for Nova Scotia denied the application. Leave to appeal having been granted 
-and such appeal having been filed February 23, 1946, on April 11, 1946, the 
appeal was heard by the National War Labour Board, and the board by a 
majority decision (one member dissenting) upheld the regional board’s decision 
and dismissed the appeal on May 30, 1946. 

Prior to July 4, the National War Labour Board had agreed to open for 
review its decision on appeal and to hold a further hearing if either party 
could present evidence which had not previously been before the board. 
However, the current strike of the employees concerned has intervened to prevent 
any further consideration of this case by the board at this time. 

I might add, also, that the fact that this matter is before the committee 
has caused us to withhold any action. 

16. The sequence of wage developments as enumerated refers only to 
requests for what might be called “general wage increases’. In addition there 
have been before the War Labour Boards from time to time a number of other 
applications both from the companies and the Union covering such matters as 
vacations with pay, overtime conditions and as affecting particular operations 
or departments: applications in respect of incentive rates. Many of these were 
approved, others were declined, generally they affected a relatively small number 
of employees. 

17. Earlier in my remarks I gave the respective basic rates for unskilled 
labour as paid at the outbreak of the war by the three companies. 

The following table will show the actual and percentage increases which 
have taken place since that time for each company. 


BASIC COMMON LABOUR RATE 


Monthof Present Increase in % 
August, 1939 Rate ¢perhour Increase 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corp. Ltd. 434 594 16 36°7 
Algoma Steel Corporation Ltd...... 4]34 644 5 55-4 
Steel Company of Canada, Ltd..... 464 644 18 38-7 


18. One of the main issues of the present dispute is the demand of the 
United Steel Workers of America for a further increase in wage rates of 194 
cents per hour but to date no application has been made to any war labour board 
from any source for approval in respect of it. 


Ottawa, Ontario 
July 22, 1946. 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. Mr. Murchison, I just want to ask you a couple of questions. With 
reference to the present dispute, will you explain to the committee the adapta- 
bility of Section 35 of the Order you operate under? You have said that no 
application was made in any particular for the approval of a wage increase. 
What is the effect of the present strike as far as constituting a violation of 
Section 35 is concerned?—A. I would rather not answer that question. If you 
want to get an opinion from the Minister of Justice, that is fine. I do not 
think the national board should venture one. 

Q. Section 35 provides “1. That every employee who strikes, or takes part 
in any. strike, 

(a) to obtain an increase in a single rate or range established under this 
Order, or pursuant to any direction of a War Labour Board constituted 
under this Order, or 
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(b) to obtain the alteration of a term of employment which would, 


directly or indirectly, increase any such rate or range, or 


(c) for the purpose of obtaining any direction from or of influencing the 


decision of a. War Labour Board constituted under this Order or in 
protest against or to obtain any alteration in such direction, 


/ 


shall be guilty of am offence and lable upon summary conviction to a fine of — 


not more than Twenty Dollars for each day or part of a day he is on strike.” 
You say that in this case no application was made in any particular for an 
increase in wages?—-A. There was no application before us. 


Q. Mr. Millard, in his evidence, conceded that from the standpoint of the ; 


union that there was no use to do that, and there was something mentioned of 


the fact of delay in an appeal from the regional board to the national board?— _ 


A. The reason we gave you in detail the steps taken in the various wage dis- 
putes involved in the basic steel industry was to place everything before you, 
and you could decide whether there has been a delay. You will understand 
that the practice is that whenever a person wants an appeal, he must first seek 
leave from the regional board. He must do so within thirty days of the date 
of the decision, and then the regional board, in granting leave to appeal, will 


advise the appellant and that he must get his brief in to the national board within ~ 


fifteen days, and therefore, the respondent, or the other side, has the same 
period in which to file its counter-submission and finally, as most lawyers know, 
the appellant has the right to reply. All that consumes almost a month and a 
half before the case is at issue before the national board. I do not see how you 
can shorten that time. You must give the parties a reasonable time in which to 
make submissions. ‘Therefore, it consumes the best part of six weeks to get 
the case at issue before the national board. Then, there may be involved a 
lot of analysing on the part of the analysists of the national board, and our 
national board tries to bring the case for hearing as soon as possible after 
this issue. ; ee 
Mr. Smiru: Mr. Robinette, you read from section 35. What is that? 


Mr. Rosinerre: The Wartime Wages Control Order. It is in the booklet - 


we supplied you. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. I have just one question. Mr. Murchison, you said that usually the 
national board hears a case as quickly as possible. Is there any time limit in 
which the national board must hear the case and make a decision? —A. You mean 
in the Order? 

Q. Yes?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Robinette: 


Q. Mr. Murchison, as I understand what you have said, your board and 
the regional boards only have jurisdiction over a wage dispute if one of the 
parties makes an application to the board?—A. Yes. : 


Q. Might it be preferable if your boards were given the power to reach. 


out and bring in any wage dispute in which there is apt to be a strike?—A. It 
must be remembered, Mr. Robinette, that the Wartime Wages Control Orders 
were developed as a left bower, if you will, to the Canada, anti-inflation program. 


In the beginning these boards were trying to hold the line and seeking to prevent: 
any raises. Therefore, it would not be incumbent on those boards to go out seeking © 


business. Most of the time the regional boards have been swamped with work. 
It may be that at this time it would be proper to permit the national board to 
institute proceedings of that nature. It must be remembered that we would 
be moving from an agency of anti-inflation to what. may be regarded as a 
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ae wage body. Now, whether the government, and the provincial govern- 
ment too, will agree to that i is another matter. 

(). Well, it occurred to me. Then, there has been a lot of discussion before 
the committee, as you know, Mr. Murchison, about a ten cent an hour limit. As 
far as you are concerned, or as far as your board is concerned, have you 
had any instruction or advice or suggestion from anyone that not more than 
10 cents an hour should be granted or permitted?—A. Well, from my own personal 
knowledge, Mr. Chairman, I can say that the government has not interfered 
with the national board or regional boards in the administration of the orders. 
We have not been told by the Honourable the Minister of Labour or by any 
other minister of the Crown that we should limit our orders, our direction, to 
10 cents or less. Now, if there is to be any stability in wage structure of this 
country boards must see to it that there is uniformity in their decisions. 

It so happens that a large number of cases have recently been settled by 
awarding increases of ten cents an hour or in the case of cut-back in hours, 
ten per cent. I mentioned to you in an earlier report that it was the duty 
of the national board to review the decisions of the regional boards. On May 
4 of this year a series of decisions issued by the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario concerning the construction industry in that province came to my 
notice in my capacity as reviewing officer of the Board. These decisions involved 
increases 1n various parts of Ontario and affected classifications in the construc- 
tion industry ranging from six to ten cents an hour. And now, remember, at 
that time the war labour boards could only increase wages if. that wage was 
low in comparison with wage rates for similar classifications in the locality. 
Some of the increases authorized on that date concerned wage rates at Windsor, 
I do not think there is any doubt about it that the wage rates in Windsor are 
the highest in Canada, so I was concerned about that departure from the strict 
interpretation of the order. I then spoke to Mr. MacNamara, Deputy Minister, 
and reported to him. I said, now, if we disturb these decisions we are going 
to disturb employer-employee relations. These incidentally were joint applica- 
tions. And the deputy thereupon said he would take it under consideration and 
later on he intimated to me that we might as well let these decisions go. And 
now, it so happens that a large number of cases have recently been settled by 
awarding increases of ten cents an hour, or in the case of a cut-back in hours, 
ten per cent—that is a reduction in the working week. I have here a list of 
the employers whose applications have been dealt with in that manner, dealt 
with by the Regional War Labour Board, and sent on to the National Board 
for review. I do not want to weary you with the reading of the names. Anyone 
interested may have them. 

Q. You mean, these have been adjusted on a ten cent basis on joint appli- 
cation?—A. On a ten cent basis on a joint application, yes. 

Hon. Mr. Mircuenu: Read out the names, I want them read out. 

The Witness: All right, then, I will read them. As I say, the ten cent 
increase, that did not involve a change in hours of work: 
the | 

International Nickel Company. 

Hudsons Bay Mining and Smelting Company. 

Interior Logging Operations in British Columbia. 

Pulp and Paper Industries—Province of Quebec and Province of 
New Brunswick—and Ontario. 


Mr. Gituis: Will you give us the date of these applications? 
The Witness: They are all since May 4, anyway. I haven’t got the dates. 


Mr. Mayspanxk: You mean May 4 of this year? 
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The Witness: Yes, sir. Then there were the 

Asbestos Corporation (Quebec). 

Barker’s Biscuits Limited, Toronto, Ontario. — 

National Showcase Company Limited, Toronto. 

The MacIntosh Granite Company Limited, Toronto. 

Port Colborne Iron Works Limited, Port Colborne. 

Lion Grinding Wheels Limited, Brockville, Ontario. 

Dominion Truck Equipment Co. Limited, Kitchener, Ontario. 

Textile Workers—Appleton, Ontario. 

Napanee Iron Works Limited, Napanee, Ontario. 

Duplate Tool and Dye Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 

Cobourg Matting and Carpet Co., Cobourg, Ontario. 

Newsprint Industry in the Province of Ontario. 

City Chevrolet Sales and Internationall Association of Machinists, 
Hamilton, Ontario. ; : | 

Parker Pen Co. Limited, and International Association of Machinists, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

The Borden Co. Limited, Windsor, Ontario. 

The H. J. Heinz Co. of Canada Ltd. Leamington, Ontario. 

Construction Industry, Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Saskatchewan 

and British Columbia. 


Then, as for the 10 per cent increase coincided reduction of hours, I cite: 


Mr. Smitru: Did you say per cent? 


- The Wreness: Yes. If you reduce the hours of work from 44 to 40 hours 
per week, as was done in Imperial Oil, and give them the same take-home pay, 
you have to increase the wages by 10 per cent; where I refer to percentage in 
these cases is where there has been a cut-back in the work week. 

Imperial Oil Company, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia. 

Imperial Oil Company, Montreal, Quebec. 

Imperial Oil Company, Sarnia, Ontario. 

Imperial Oil Company, Regina, Saskatchewan. 

Shell Oil 
McColl Frontenac. 
British America. 
The Clothing Industry in Ontario. 

Canadian National Carbon. 

Dominion Oxygen Compay. 

Presto-Lite Campay. 

Bakeries in Montreal. 

Job Printing Establishments in Regina 

Publishers in Alberta 

Mercury Press Limited, Montreal j 
National Hosiery Mills Limited, Richmond, Quebec 

Canadian Laco Lamps Limited, Montreal, Quebec 

Spinners Limited, Huntingdon, Quebec. 

Commonwealth Plywood Co. Limited, St. Therese, Quebec 

Mason and Parker of Canada Limited, Coaticook, Quebec 

Canadian Breweries Limited, Toronto, Ontario . 

The Goderich Manufacturing Co. Limited, Goderich, Ontario 

John 8. Brooks Ltd., Dunnville, Ontario 

J. E. Love and Son, Calgary, Alberta 

Sol Max Ready-to-Wear Shop, Ottawa, Ontario 

Burroughs Wellcome and Company, Montreal, Quebec 

Men’s Clothing Industry, Toronto, Ontario 
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Kelly, Douglas and Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

Abel Manufacturing Co. Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

Sun Publishing Co. Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

Standard Oil Company of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
. Bissinger and Co., Vancouver, B.C. 

The Woman’s Bakery Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 

Underwood Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 

Traffic Divisions, Vancouver Telephone Companies 

Pacific Cartage Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 

Home Oil Distributors Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, Montreal, Quebec 

Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Plant Dept., Montreal. 


And there is the Mens’ and Boys’ Clothing Industry in Montreal, and the 
Bell Telephone Company at its plant in Montreal. These decisions affected 
282,000 employees. 

Mr. Maysanx: I do not suppose Mr. Murchison has the numbers affected 
opposite each of the industries he was then reading, but rather just the total 
of 282,000. I wonder if Mr. Murchison would be good enough to file a state- 
ment, at his convenience, which could be printed opposite each of these 
applications, showing how many in each case. 


By Mr. Croll: 


Q. Were the applications all joint applications?—A. Not necessarily, Mr. 
Croll. There were some joint and some employer applications; but the interior, 
logging operations in British Columbia turned out ultimately to be a joint 
application. 


By Mr. Case: 


Q. Mr. Murchison has referred to these, and said that they have been 
settled at a level rate of increase. There were, no doubt, differences in the 
basic rates of comparable industries at the beginning. I do not mean in the 
basic rate of them all, but there could be a comparable difference in the basic 
rate. The formula you have applied is to increase at a level of 10 cents.— 
A. That maintains the previously existing differential. , 

Q. Yes, that is what I mean, that is what I was coming at. You have 
said that there must be some uniformity. You made that statement a few 
moments ago. By that you are not seeking to imply that there should be a 
uniform wage level for comparable industries?—A. No. I think it is governed, 
to some extent, by the region of operations and the several employers. : 

Q. Yes. I notice you used a term a while ago which might not be altogether 
familiar to the committee. You referred to the “left bower”. I do not know if 
many of the men here play euchre. I do not know whether you used the term 
“left bower” to indicate that somebody was going to be “euchred’”?—A. No. 
I regard wage control and price control as part of the over-all anti-inflation 
system set up in this country. 


By Mr. Croll: 


Q. I understand that you said that in the construction industry, in the 
Windsor area, there had been a rise up to 13 per cent.—A. No, 6 to 10 cents. 
- Q. Where, then, did we get the impression that the construction industry 
had had a raise up to 13 cents?—A. I cannot tell you that, Mr. Croll. I know 
that at the present time there are applications before the Regional War Labour 
Board in British Columbia, which involve 13 cents, but they have not been 
reached on the agenda. 
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@. Has the board approved of the applications dealing with the logging . | 


industry in British Columbia?—A. You mean the regional board? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes, it has. 

Q. Has the National War Labour Board approved them?—A. Not yet. 

Q. It has not come before you yet?—-A. It is our duty to review them. 

Q. Is there anything further on the construction industry?—A. No, except 
that the painters at Windsor— 

Q. I am asking about the Ontario area or any part thereat How does it 
rate?—A. The carpenters at St. Catharines had their rates increased—this is 
of May 4, 1946—from $1.01 to $1.10. The painters at Windsor had their rates 
increased from 95 cents to $1. 


@. You say there was no increase to the construction industry in the ~ 


province of Ontario above ten cents?—A. Not that I know of. 

* Q. Not that you know of. Mr. Gordon said, before this committee, “yes.” 
By the way, you told us that you dealt with matters yourself on all questions 
of decision. You made the decisions yourself without consultation with any 
other body?—A. The national board. 

Q. Yes.—A. That is right. 

Q. I made a note here. You said you questioned the deputy minister 
about something or other in connection with raises and he intimated to you 
to let it go.—A. The reason I brought that up was that I hadi indicated to you 
that the order, as then written, did not provide for decisions such as this; so 
I reported to the deputy minister and, leading from that conversation, we 
arranged to recommend to the Governor in Council that the wages order be 
amended, and it was amended on the 20th of June, by bringing in the “Just 
and Reasonable Provision.” So we were no longer encumbered by the -old 
proceedings. 

Mr. HomutuH: May I ask Mr. Robinette to get for me the number of 
employees in Dosco, outside of the steel industry; the number outside the steel 
industry in all their industry. 

Mr. MacInnis: Might I ask one question of Mr. Murchison before he 
leaves? | f 
The CuHatrMAN: Order, order. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Are there any other industries outside of the lumber industry in British 
Columbia where there has been an increase of fifteen cents per hour granted 
or above ten cents?—A. At the moment I cannot name them; however we 
will have a further search made; but I am quite certain. Incidentally, Mr. 
MacInnis, there is the case of the Bell Asbestos Company where, I believe, 
there was an item in the paper last night to. the effect. that the national board 
had granted increases from, four cents to sixteen cents. Well, that sixteen 
cents came about as the result of a job evaluation plan, and one classification 
got sixteen cents, but the general increase was four cents. 

The CuHairMAN: Order. It is one o’cloek. We shall adjourn until 3.30. 


The committee adjourned at one o’clock, to meet again to-day at 3.30 p.m. 


The committee resumed: at 3.30 0’clock p.m. 


The CuHarrMAN: This is the sixth report of the subcommittee on agenda. 

In relation to the visiting strikers expected to arrive in Ottawa 

on Thursday, August 1, your subcommittee on agenda’ asks to be 

empowered to receive a delegation of five or six persons, appointed by 

these visitors, in the office of the chairman on Thursday, August 1, at 
3 p.m. 
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I might add that those visitors will gather behind the Chateau Laurier 
on the public park there, and any member who would like to have a personal 
chat with these gentlemen may do so, if they wish to. 

Mr. Millard was supposed to be here now, but I do not see him. I would 
like Mr. MacNamara to take the stand. 

Mr. Buacx: I would like to know why Mr. Millard is not here. It was 
understood, when we adjourned at noon, that we were to hear Mr. Millard 
with a labour presentation following Mr. Justice Roach and Mr. Donald Gordon. 


The Cuarrman: I do not know why, Mr. Black, but, as a matter of fact, 
we may hear Mr. Millard after Mr. MacNamara. 


Hon. Mr. Mrrcueui: I want to say this, Mr. Chairman, that I think we 
should hear from Mr. MacNamara and Mr. Murchison, and then Mr. Millard 
can come later on. 


Mr. Jounston: I think Mr. Black has a very good point there. I understood 
that it was arranged that Mr. Millard would come here, and I understand that 
he was directed to be present. I think there is an ‘explanation due to the 
committee. ; 

Mr. Maypank: Mr. Chairman, I imagine, but I am not sure, that Mr. 
MacInnis was going to make some explanation. I think that the committee 
should be informed that the situation there is as follows: yesterday the steering 
committee agreed that Mr. Millard should be called at 3.30 o’clock to-day. At 
that time they thought the representatives of the Department of Labour would 
not still be here. This morning, at the conclusion of the meeting here, Mr. 
Millard spoke to me, and while he was speaking to me, Mr. Mitchell came along 
and Mr. Millard was saying that he desired that Mr. MacNamara should go on 
ahead of him, and Mr. Mitchell came along and expressed the same view. I 
asked Mr. Millard if I would have his authority to convey his idea to the steer- 
ing committee, and he said, “Yes.” Thereupon, the steering cornmittee sort of 
‘reversed ourselves and decided to leave it to the committee as to the procedure 
to be adopted. I think we were agreed that we would act in accordance with 
the views of both of these gentlemen, Mr. Millard and Mr. Mitchell. 


Mr. Jounston: Then.the steering committee did not reverse their decision 
on that? ; 

Mr. Mayzpank: No, but they thought they would leave that point to this 
committee, and I will say now that in view of Mr. Millard and Mr. Mitchell 
speaking in the fashion they did, I would move that Mr. MacNamara be the 
first witness, I would like to add these further words; that Mr. Millard does 
desire to be heard this afternoon although he cannot finish this afternoon whether 
he commences now or commences later in the afternoon. Of course, I cannot 
make any cut-off date, and I do not suppose the committee can, either. I know 
that everybody will do all they can to accommodate them. I, therefore, move 
and it is seconded by Mr. MacInnis that Mr. MacNamara be heard now. 


Carried. 


Mr. MacInnis: I want to add one word. We were told that the Deputy 
Minister of Labour should be here, and although Mr. Millard was notified to be 
here at 3.30 o’clock, he was quite agreeable to waiting. 


Mr. Crouu: I move that the report of the steering committee be adopted. 
Mr. MaysBank: Seconded. 

Carried. 

‘Mr. Brack: When is Mr. Millard coming on? I think there should be a 
_ definite time set for Mr. Millard to be here. I am disappointed that he is not 


being here at 3.30 since it is your recommendation that it be postponed, but there 
should be a definite time set. 
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The Cuarrman: It is impossible to fix a definite time for the hearing of wit- — 
nesses. A witness is in the hands of the committee, and if the members prolong 
the session in questioning a witness, then time goes on, and it is very, very 
difficult for the steering committee to fix the time in advance. Sometimes we feel — 
that we will be through with a witness and we are asking for some other witness, — 
and we take all day in cross-examination. I may assure Mr. Black that the — 
steering committee meets sometimes twice a day to try to arrange the whole — 
thing to the satisfaction of all members. 


A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa, Ontario, was called 
and sworn. 


By Mr. Robinette: 


Q. Mr. MacNamara, you are the Deputy Minister of Labour?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you held that position?—-A. Three years. ‘ 

Q. Were you in the Department of Labour before that?—A. For 25 years 
I was with the provincial government of Manitoba. I.came to Ottawa-in 1940. 
I spent a year in the National Defence Department, and I have been in the 
Department of Labour since that time. 

Q. I think the committee would be interested in hearing from you a state- 
ment, as chronologically as possible, as to what efforts were made by your 
department to prevent this particular steel strike, and they would be interested 
in any observation you may care to make?—A. We have a prepared statement, 
which, I believe, is now being distributed. I had thought that you would give 
me the privilege of making a few general comments in regard to this strike 
before reading the prepared statement. 

I think that in fairness to the parties participating in the dispute and in 
fairness to the officials of the union, it is my conviction and my belief that the 
officers of the union and Mr. Millard are quite sincere in saying that they 
thought he had done everything he could to prevent the strike. On the other 
hand, I see in no way any evidence that either of the three companies were 
desirous of having a strike. Nevertheless, I believe that this is a strike that was 
unnecessary and unwise. I believe that errors of judgment occured on both sides. 
I believe that the delays on the part of the companies were a contributing factor. 
I am of the opinion that it was an error in judgment on the part of the union 
officials not to apply to the regional boards for consideration of the wage 
adjustments they desired. | 

I think this strike stems from two or three factors. The first, the rather 
large, in our opinion, increases that have been granted in the United States — 
and the difficulty that union officials will have in persuading their members that 
similar increases should not be granted in Canada. I think, also, that there 
are some sections of organized labour that have the opinion that price control 
is possible without wage control. There is no secret about that. One labour 
federation made that statement in presenting their annual brief to the govern- 
ment. 

This strike is not due to any lack of attention as far as the Department of 
Labour is concerned. I think I can be fair in saying that during the last 25 or 
30 years when it has been my responsibility and duty to keep in touch with 
labour relations, that I know of no department which has made more real efforts 
to adjust and settle disputes than has the federal Department of Labour in the 
last five or six years. The passing of the labour code or P.C. 1003 was a mile- 
stone in that direction. There has been no hesitancy in establishing boards of 
conciliation. We have built our conciliation service to the point where it is 
much better and bigger than ever before in the history of Canada, and there 
has been no hesitancy in appointing commissioners when these commissioners 
can be of benefit. I believe the records speak for themselves. | 
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Today, with approximately 42,000 men on strike in Canada, we should 
remember that in February last in the United States there were 21,500,000 man 
days lost through strikes. In January in the United States 3,000,000 man days 
were lost. During the period of March 4 to June 30, 1946, the national relations 
boards have had 2,773 applications before them. Mr. Murchison has told you 
that from November 15, 1941 to April 30, 1946, the national and regional boards 
have dealt with 123,491 applications. Of all of these applications, in the vast 
majority of cases, 93:5 per cent of the applications were granted in full or 
in part. 

By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. How many have been handled?—A. 123,491. I would suggest to you that 
the total of these two figures, 123,000 in the wage field and nearly 3,000 in the 
labour relations field, give you a potential strike possibility of 126,000 cases. 

Now, what is the record? The total number of strikes for all causes, the 
number of workers involved and the time lost in man days is as follows:— 


Workers Total Time lost 
involved trikes man days 
April 1, 1944 to March 31, 1945...... 72,009 198 471,061 
April 1, 1945 to March 31, 1946...... 90,603 186 1,489,185 
April 1, 1946 to June 30, 1946........ 83,902 77 1,547,229 


The last figure is given separately because the Ford Motor Company of 
ine strike at Windsor was responsible for the large number of man days 
ost. 

The following comparison with the United States, I think, will be of 
interest: 


CANADA UNITED STATES 
Per cent Per cent 

Time lost of available Time lost of available 

man days work time man days work time 
eter ie ca 20,593 .03 19,200,000 3°13 
February wiv. 12,406 .02 21,500,000 3.94 
rarely, ee, 46,068 06 14,600,000 2:42 
Patt 6) 4 ORM Me 47,116 06 15,500,000 2.49 
NEAT, wo Um idia ue 564,925 78 11,500,000 1.81 
Vitale nab 93,188 1.29 3,000,000 .45 


Mr. Buack: We have not got a copy of this brief. Mr. MacNamara is 
quoting these figures. It is very confusing to us. I think we should have a 
copy of this. 

The Witnzss: I might say that the figure for June of this year as reported 
to us, in so far as the United States is concerned, is the lowest figure they have 
had there since before the war. 

I am of the opinion that our conciliation officers and our conciliation boards 
and our commissioners have done excellent work, and I believe the record 
shows that. There have been some references to Australia as having a much 
better record than Canada because of the compulsory features in their laws 
that our country does not have. 


By Mr. Homuth: | 

Q. What was that, again?—A. Australia has often been quoted as having 
a better record than our own because of the compulsory arbitration features 
and their labour courts that we do not have in Canada. Yet, we find their 
strike record in April and June, 1946, is very large, 8,000 meat packers and 
miners plus some 6,000 sympathy strikers have been out for four months. 

Q. Have you the percentage?—A. No, the figures are not available and 
it has been suggested to me that they are so bad they do not want them made 
publie. | 
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Mr. Smiru: May I interrupt in respect to these preliminary features. 
According to Mr. Gordon this country is in a terrible state. This evidence just 
given by Mr. MacNamara indicates that we are not. What in the world is the 
object of it? We are either in that position or we are not. I agree with the 
other man. : 


Mr. Crotu: It merely indicates that some people are worse off than we are. 
Mr. SmitH: I disagree with you, too. 


Mr. HomutH: What Mr. MacNamara is saying is that the difference is 
that while conditions in some countries have bettered and ours have worsened,. 
we still are a little better off than where they have a labour government. 


Mr. Crouu: I did not say that at all. 


By Mr. Gillis: | 

Q. I think you should answer Mr. Homuth’s question to keep the record 
straight on that point. Mr. Homuth has made a statement that the figures: 
you put on the record as regards the United States, Canada and Australia were 
put on there to indicate that they are much worse off in countries where they ~ 
have labour governments than we are here-—A. Of course, that is not my 
intention. As a matter of fact, it is quite obvious because the United States, 
as yet, have not got a labour government. That may be suggested in respect 
to Australia, but certainly that was not my purpose in mentioning iv. SOIT 
Chairman, with your permission I will not read the chronological statement 
that the members have before them. 


Statement of Developments in Dispute between The Steel Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Algoma Steel Corporation, Ltd., Sault Ste. Mare, 
Ont., and the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Ltd., Sydney, N.S., 
and their employees represented by Local Unions 1005, 2251, and 1064 of 
the United Steelworkers of America from July 20, 1945, to receipt of the 
Interim Report of the Commissioner on July 18, 1946. 3 


July 20/45, Mr. C. H. Millard sent to the Minister of Labour a copy of the | 
union’s “Reconversion Program” and a copy of a submission to the Minister 
of Reconstruction. ‘The former urged: (1) Establishment of a tripartite 
Council in the steel industry; (2) Establishment of full collective bargaining 
and union security “throughout the industry”; (3) Establishment of union- 
management production committees; (4) A guaranteed minimum annual 
wage of at least $1,750 for all steelworkers; (5) Maintenance of necessary 
wartime controls; (6) Continued government: ownership and operation of all 
publicly financed plants in the postwar period. (Acknowledged July 24 by 
minister). The action taken on that was simply to acknowledge it, which 
was done by the minister. 

Feb. 16/46, the deputy minister wrote to Mr. Pat Conroy relative to a 
discussion between himself, Mr. Conroy and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions in connection with the proposed designation of “steel” as a national 
industry. With reference to sections 2 and 3 of P.C. 689 of January 26, 1948, 
Mr. MacNamara referred Mr. Conroy to a judgment of the National War 
Labour Board of March 31, 1943 (page 10) which contained a decision on 
the point. 

February 18, Mr. Millard wrote the Director of Industrial Relations 
suggesting that the union’s organization of the employees of Stelco had removed 
the chief “excuse” put forward by the N.W.L.B. for not regarding. steel as a 
national industry. (Acknowledged February 21). 

February 28, Mr. Millard wrote the deputy minister that his letter of 
February 16, to which I have just referred, to Mr. Conroy was. wholly 
unsatisfactory. 
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| On Feb. 28, Mr. Millard wrote the Minister of Labour stating that since 
the N.W.L.B. decision: of March 31, 1943, the union had been certified for 
Stelco employees in the Canada, Ontario and Hamilton Works of the company 
at Hamilton and at plants at Gananoque and Montreal; and requesting formally 
that the steel industry in Canada be designated as a national industry. I call 
your attention to that last; two letters, one to me and one to the minister; so, 
on March 7, I wrote Mr. Millard stating that the contents of his letter to the 
minister of Feb. 28 had been carefully considered. It was pointed out that in 
establishing wage stabilization there had been an “invasion” of certain pro- 
vincial rights by the dominion; that the regional board set-up enabled the 
provinces theoretically, at least, to maintain some interest in the operations 
of wage control, and thereby keep informed of changing conditions. 


By Mr. Homuth: 

Q. May I just say at that point, actually the control was with the 
Dominion government under the War Measures Act, was it not?—A. Under the 
War Measures Act, yes, under the wage dispute it was done by agreement with 
the province. Under the original plan the ministers of labour were the chairmen 
of these regional boards and so acted until the work became so heavy that they 
had to change it. 

The CuatrmMan: Allow me to point out to the members that we should 
Jet Mr. MacNamara finish his brief before we start to cross-examine him. 

It could be assumed that any efforts now made to narrow the jurisdiction 
of the regional boards would be met by considerable opposition from some of 
the provinces. For the short space of time that wage control would continue, 
the deputy seriously doubted the propriety of the union’s suggestion. Also, 
many multi-provincial employers such as packing houses, etc., had not been 
so designated, and if a precedent were established many other groups would 
have to follow. Suggested appeal provisions were sufficient. This letter not 
to be taken as a direct and final turndown; the National War Labour Board 
could designate any employer or group as national employers for the purposes 
of the order, and the union might wish to apply to the national board. 

On March 22, Mr. Conroy “renewed” in a letter to Mr. Murchison, 
secretary of the National War Labour Board, the request of his congress for 
the designation of steel as a national industry, stating that. the congress “in 
conjunction with the United Steel Workers” would be prepared to “substantiate 
arguments.” (A copy of Mr. Conroy’s letter was sent to the minister, and 
acknowledged on March 28. Mr. Conroy’s letter had enclosed copy of a 
resolution by Local 1064, U.S.W.A., at Sydney, and the minister said he was 
informed that the National War Labour Board had suggested to Mr. Conroy 
that it would hear representatives of the local on the subject when in Ottawa 
for a hearing on April 11). 

With permission I should like to interject here something which occurred 
in March; I am not sure of the date. It consisted of a conversation between 
Mr. Millard and Mr. Cotterill, Mr. MacLean and myself in Mr. MacLean’s 
office when the question of a renewal—rather a new agreement for the steel 
workers was discussed. At that time Mr. Millard was concerned in regard to 
this differential at Dosco.. That question was discussed and. it was suggested 
that this procedure of having the National War Labour Board consider the 
matter be followed out. The particular reason I mention this conversation 
is because the question came up in regard to wages. Mr. Millard said that 
his men would require a general increase and that it could not be resisted. 
At that time I told him that I thought. there was a good deal in what he said 
and.we got into the question of how much. There was a discussion of various 
ficures; five cents, eight cents and ten cents; and both Mr. Cotterill and Mr. 
Millard gave me to understand that there was no hope of a settlement on a 
basis of ten cents. 
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On March 25 Mr. Millard wrote the Prime Minister, urging the establish- 
ment of a tripartite steel council and the designation of steel as a national 
industry. 

On March 30 the Prime Minister acknowledged. the above iether, 

On April 1 the price of steel was increased. 

On April 25 approval of the Minister of Labour was obtained for the 
appointment of a commissioner pending information as to the outcome of 
negotiations then proceeding or planned between the union and companies. This 
approval was subject to it being acceptable to the ministers of labour of 
Ontario and Nova Scotia. 

And I record that as early as April 25 we were at that time, and the 
minister had given his approval to the appointment of a commissioner. 

On May 2, strike vote reported to be in progress among employees of 
Steel Company of Canada. A strike vote had already been taken among 
employees of Algoma Steel Corporation at Sault Ste.. Marie. Further reported 
that the local union in Sydney had written to the national director, United . 
Steel Workers of America, for permission to take a strike vote of employees 
of the Dominion Steel and. Coal Corporation, Limited. 

On May 2, negotiations on wages and hours reported to be proceeding 
between the management of the Steel Company of Canada, Hamilton, and the 
union. The parties were to report what progress they have made to the Board 
of Conciliation, headed by Judge Miller, in Hamilton on May 7. 

On May 2, reported that the management of the Algoma Steel Corporation, 

Sault Ste. Marie, will meet with officials of the United Steelworkers of America 
on May 6 or 7 to discuss wages and hours. 
- On May 2, reported that the executive of the local union of steelworkers at 
Sydney has met the management of the Sydney Steel Plant regarding its demands 
for increased wages, shorter hours, etc., and that the company has requested the 
executive to submit these demands i in written form, which is being done. 

On May 23, it was reported that the union had failed to receive what it 
considered a “satisfactory offer” from any of the three companies. 

On May 28, Mr. Millard wrote the Director of Industrial Relations that 
unless there was a decided change in the attitude of the “big three” before | 
June 8, “we will be compelled to conclude that no progress . . . can be made in 
direct and separate negotiations with these employers.” Negotiations with 
Stelco broke down on May 22. Steleo does not plead inability to pay; just . 
they are not going to grant it, and that the $5 increase in the price of. steel is 
needed to make up increased costs of production. They will not consider 
reduction of hours. Negotiations with Algoma began May 8. Mr. Fogo made 
no reply on behalf of the company. He said he would relay our representations 
to others on the Board of Directors. He did say managements didn’t care to 
enter into negotiations in presence of competitors. He felt Algoma was entitled 
to a differential between their rates and Steleo’s; and that they should not be 
asked to settle until ae Steleo had made an offer. We haven't heard from 
him since. : 

I met Mr. Anson at Sudnee May 21. We were assured of fullest sympathy | 
—hbut that Dosco suffered from disabilities which made it quite impossible to do 
anything unless they could get some further help or relief from the government. 

Our National Advisory Committee meets June 9. I have notified both 
Fogo and Anson that unless we hear from them by June 8 with reasonable 
counter proposals and a request for negotiations, we will consider negotiations 
have broken down... The prospects for adequate wage, hour and vacation 
standards “without a showdown”’ are far from bright. We find it necessary to 
complete preparations for whatever may develop in the next few weeks. (This 
letter was acknowledged by the director on May: Bact 
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On June 3, Mr. Millard wrote Director Industrial Relations that Mr. Fogo 
had written that future is uncertain re supplies of coke, etc., but this does not 
mean negotiations have ended. Although company cannot adopt 40-hour week, 
it anticipates being able to make some suggestions on wages as soon as operating 
prospects are better defined. This was not acceptable Mr. Millard stated. 

“On June 6, the Director of Industrial Relations spoke to the Honourable 
L. D. Currie, Minister of Mines and Labour for Nova Scotia, who intimated 
that the proposal to appoint an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission would 
be welcomed by his government. (The Minister of Labour for Ontario, Honour- 
able Charles Daley, had been consulted verbally earlier and had given his 
approval to the suggestion.) 

I should interject here that these plants being regional we found it necessary 
as we always had to consult with the local minister of labour and this is recording 
that that was done. 3 

On June 6, Mr. Gordon Fogo, Vice-President, Algoma Steel Corporation 
Limited, telephoned the Director of Industrial Relations. When the suggestion 
of the appointment of a commissioner was broached, he intimated that he was 
not opposed in principle. 

On June 6, the Director of Industrial Relations telephoned Mr. H. G. Hilton, 
President, the Steel Company of Canada, and Mr. Arthur Cross, President, 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation. They were not prepared immediately to 
endorse the appointment of a commissioner. Mr. Cross made it clear that he 
would oppose a commissioner being appointed to deal with the three companies 
as a unit, but would welcome the idea if one were appointed to investigate the 
position of each company separately. 

On June 7, the Deputy Minister notified Mr. C. H. Millard, National 
Director of Union, that after consultation with the Ministers of Labour for 
Ontario and Nova Scotia it had been decided to appoint an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner under P.C. 4020 to endeavour to conciliate the matters 
at issue and to report to the Minister of Labour if the issues could not be received 
by negotiations. The Deputy Minister promised to notify Mr. Millard shortly 
as to the name of commissioner. (Mr. Millard had previously been consulted 
with respect to the appointment of a commissioner). 

On June 8, the Minister of Mines and Labour for Nova Scotia made a formal 
recommendation by telegram to the Hon. Mr. Mitchell for appointment of 
commissioner. 

On June 8, Stelco distributed circular letters to employees at their homes 
reviewing demands of the union and negotiations thereon, and giving reasons 
why the company must oppose such an “excessive increase” in costs of production. 

On June 11, the Minister of Labour appointed the Honourable Mr. Justice 
W. D. Roach as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner under P.C. 4020 
to investigate and report upon the dispute between the three companies and the 
United Steelworkers of America representing their employees. 

I may say that it took approximately a week or ten days to find a judge who 
would take on the responsibility. 

On June 12, notice of the appointment of Judge Roach was sent to the 
National Director of the union, to the three companies and to the Provincial 
Ministers of Labour. | 

On June 14-15, Judge Roach had interviews with Mr. C. H. Millard and 
suggested a program, with which Mr. Millard agreed, that the commissioner 
would meet representatives of the companies individually and then call a general 
meeting. Mr. Millard stressed the time element but promised that the union 
' would cooperate with the commission. 

On June 18, Judge Roach conferred with counsel for Dosco who was leaving 
for England, but indicated that the Vice-President and General Manager, or 
both, would be available to the commissioner. 
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On June 18, Judge Roach met with the Hamilton Works Manager and coun- 
sel for Steleo. The commissioner was informed that the directors of the com- 
pany ‘‘after careful consideration had resolved not to participate in the hearing of 
the commission.” The company took the position that it was not either in the 
public interest or in its own interest that there should be an inquiry which would 
consider either simultaneously or seriatim any questions between the companies 
and their respective employees. It also took exception to the authority of the 
commissioner on technical legal grounds. The commissioner asked the company 
to reconsider its stand in the national interest. 

On June 20, Judge Roach discussed the situation with the Vice-President 
and counsel for Algoma. They did not object to participation in the proceedings. 

On June 20, Judge Roach again spoke to counsel for Steleo who said he would 
speak to the Chairman of the Board of the company and other directors, and 
perhaps persuade them that their previous attitude as to participation was 
unwise. 

On June 21, Judge Roach had an interview with the National Director and 
the counsel for the union, and advised them that he was now prepared to meet 
all the companies and the union at a preliminary or organization meeting on 
June 28 or 29. He asked the union to give him a memorandum setting out the 
specific issues between the union and each of the three companies, which Mr. 
Millard promised to do. The proposed joint meeting would discuss the program 
to be followed from that point forward, which would include the filing of briefs 
by each of the parties by July 6. The commission proposed meetings at least as 
early as July 10 with Algoma, later with Dosco and finally with Stelco, the union 
being represented at each meeting. | 

On June 25, the department received a letter from Mr. Millard stating that 
the union was disturbed over the progress the commissioner was making and the 
procedure which he proposed to adopt. Mr. Millard said it would be impossible 
for him to recommend the proposed program to the National Advisory Committee 
of the union. 

On June 25, Mr. Millard was invited by the Deputy Minister to come to 
Ottawa before June 28 to discuss the whole situation. It was suggested that the 
department could appoint additional commissioners to assist Judge Roach. 

On June 25, a letter was received from the Vice-President, Algoma Steel 
Corporation, advising that the existing collective agreement between the company 
and Local 2251 of the union had disposed of all matters such as recognition, 
check-off, seniority and vacations for the life of the contract, and that these 
issues were not open for discussion. The union’s wage and hour demands could 
be discussed by reason of a reservation in the agreement in respect of them. 
(The company was advised to bring its viewpoint to the attention of the 
commissioner. ) 

On June 26, Mr. Millard wired the department that he could not come to 
Ottawa but would authorize Mr. Murray Cotterill to represent him. He said 
that the proposal to appoint additional commissioners to conduct separate 
negotiations was unsatisfactory. | 

On June 27, during the morning, the Minister, Deputy Minister and Director 
of Industrial Relations met with Mr. Murray Cotterill. The Minister reviewed 
the general situation in Canada and expressed the opinion that the general 
pattern of wage increase should not exceed 10 cents per hour. In the afternoon 
the Deputy Minister made a proposal to. Mr. Cotterill that the department, 
under a plan in mind, could arrange for the appropriate Regional War Labour 
Boards to issue a directive for a rate increase equal to 10 cents per hour, the 
increase to be worked out in a manner found desirable and reasonable by the 
union. One method suggested was that an increase of 8 cents per hour be 
granted all around, and in addition that overtime rates of time and one half 
be paid after 44 hours per week on the understanding that the plants would 
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operate 48 hours per week for the present. The Deputy Minister gave a firm 
commitment that he would request the Wage Boards to issue the directive and 
also that, if an appeal was taken to the National Board, he was quite convinced 
the latter would not upset the decision. There was some discussion on the 
question of a differential but no commitment was made on this point. Much of 
the conversation hinged on the 5 cent differential between the Sydney plant and 
the Ontario plants. Mr. Cotterill was emphatic that there was no hope of the 
union agreeing to anything until this issue was ironed out. The Deputy 
Minister told him that he would discuss this point with the Chairman of the 
National War Labour Board and see if an arrangement could be worked out 
whereby there would be hope of an adjustment being made. The Deputy 
Minister asked whether or not the union had made any stone to the 
Regional War Labour Boards and was told that the answer was “n 

On June 28, Judge Roach held a joint meeting in Toronto with representa- 
tives of the union and each of the companies. The meeting was not productive 
of any results, each of the companies taking the position which they previously 
had stated, namely that they were opposed to the steel industry being treated 
as a national industry and that there were problems affecting each company 
not applicable to the others. 

Mr. Millard again made it plain that the union would not be satisfied 
unless the agreements between the union and each of the companies were uniform 
with respect to hours of work, rates of pay, general working conditions and 
union security. 

The commissioner directed that the union submit a brief covering its 
demands on each company rather than on the companies as a group. This the 
union agreed to do. The commissioner also directed that each of the companies 
file a reply by July 9 and set July 10 for a meeting between Algoma and the 
union. (This meeting was later advanced to July 4 0 meet the objections of 
the union as to the time being consumed.) 

On June 29, the National Advisory Committee of the union met and heard 
a report from Mr. Millard. He stated that little if anything had been accom- 
plished at the joint meeting of June 28 and that all the companies refused to 
enter into negotiations. Not one of the companies had a single counter proposal 
to make to the union’s claims, and Mr. Millard said it was extremely doubtful 
whether any of them were prepared to make an offer even if separate negotiations 
took place. 

On July 1, Mr. Millard notified the Deputy Minister of the results of the 
meeting of the National Advisory Committee on June 29. He said that he had 
received word from the commissioner that the Aleoma negotiations were to be 
advanced to July 4, but notwithstanding this change in the program, it was 
apparent that separate negotiations would extend through most of the summer. 
This was entirely unsatisfactory to the union and did not meet the realities of 
the situation. The Commission itself was only one commission, not three separate 
ones, and its purpose was being frustrated by the decision to hold separate 
negotiations. There was not the slightest possibility of the union accepting 
anything less than the Sloan settlement (15 cents per hour and 44-hour week) 
and the Rand formula in regard to union security. 

On July 1, Mr. Millard applied to the National War Labour Board, 
requesting it to review and re-consider its decision of May 30 rejecting the 
union’s appeal for “rectification” of the 5 cent differential at Sydney. 

On July 1, Mr. E. B. Jolliffe, counsel for the union, submitted a brief to 
Judge Roach to the effect that it was contrary to the terms of his commission 
for the companies to claim that joint negotiations ought not or could not be held. 

On July 4, Judge Roach convened a meeting between Algoma and the union 
at Sault Ste. Marie. The only issues discussed ‘were hours of work and rates 
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of pay. Evidence was brought out that the local unions of all three companies 
had, in effect, delegated all their powers to the International Officers and 
Directors of United Steelworkers of America. , 

The Algoma Company offered an increase of 8 cents per hour in the basic 
wage rate and across the Board, thereby bringing the basic rate up to 724 cents 
an hour for a 48-hour week. 

On July 6, Mr. Millard and Mr. Cotterill conferred with the DeputyMinister 
and Director of Industrial Relations. The minimum demands of the union were 
discussed. 

On July 8, Mr. Millard wrote Mr. MacNamara confirming the: minimum 
demands of the union, which were contingent upon their being applicable to all 
three companies and being accepted and made effective without the “necessity 
of strike action’. The minimum demands were an 8 cents per hour increase 
across the board retroactive to April 1, 1946; a 74 cents per hour wage increase 
effective October 1, 1946, a standard work week of 44 hours as from April 1, 
1946, with all hours worked after 48 per week to be paid overtime; and after 
October 1, 1946, all hours worked after 44 per week to be paid at overtime 
YAUES, 5: 
On July 8-9, Judge Roach met with representatives of Steleo and the union 
at Hamilton. The company offered an increase of 10 cents an hour across the 
board, two weeks’ vacation with pay for employees with five years’ continuous 
service and three week’s vacation with pay after twenty-five years of continuous 
service. The company refused any form of union security or check-off. Both 
parties refused to have the question of union security left for decision of the 
Conciliation Board. The union was prepared to have it left to arbitration but 
this was refused by the company. 

It seemed evident that without a change of attitude on the part of the 
company and the union, there was no possibility of reconciling their opposing 

views. 
; July 9, the Minister of Labour wired Mr. P. Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Canadian Congress of Labour, who was attending the Wage Policy Committee 
of the congress in Toronto, that it was his hope that labour leaders would see 
the wisdom of using the machinery of the Wage Control Order, and expressing 
the view that wage increases in Canada beyond 10 cents per hour, and in some 
cases less, would force a break in the price ceiling. 

On July 10, following consideration of the proposal of Mr. Millard 
submitted on July 8, he was requested to meet the Minister of Labour in Ottawa 


on July 10. He was, however, unable to come but he was represented at the - 


conference by two of his officials to whom it was pointed out that the 154 cents 
per hour increase proposed by the National Director, coupled with the penalty 
overtime rate of time and one-half after 44 hours, would mean an overall increase 
of approximately 19 cents per hour which, if applied in steel and generally in. all 
other industry, would force up costs to a point where a price increase would 
become necessary thus forcing a break in the price ceiling. It was also pointed 
out that with the exception of twe special wage settlements in British Columbia, 
the generality of wage increases granted by War Labour Boards within the past 
few months had not exceeded 10 cents per hour, and the officers of the union 
were urged to give a no-strike pledge and to accept a 10 cents per hour wage 
increase effective immediately, all other matters in dispute, including the final 
determination of the wage issue, to be conciliated by the commissioner, Mr. 


Justice Roach. The union officials were also advised that consideration would 
be given to the question of the 5 cents differential affecting the employees of the . 


steel plant at Sydney. 

The officers of the union present at the conference said that they could not 
give a no-strike pledge but that they would convey our recommendation to the 
National Committee as quickly as possible. Since it was evident that no 
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commitment as to the postponement of the strike could be given by the union 
officers present, and this being confirmed by the union officials themselves, the 
question of appointing a controller of the operations of the three companies was 
then discussed with the union officials. It was pointed out that in other major 
industrial disputes which confronted the department including Montreal 
Tramways, meat packing establishments, American Can Company, sawmill and 
box manufacturing in British Columbia and Great Lakes shipping the appoint- 
ment of controllers and the prohibition of strike action had been found successful 
in operation and eventually resolved the industrial dispute in each instance, also 
that this form of government action had been urged and endorsed by many 
members of parliament and by the unions themselves. The union officials, 
however, were unable to make any commitment on behalf of their union with 
respect to the intimation by the department that an order in council appointing 
a controller and prohibiting strike action had been recommended. 

May I interject: at this point? I think I should say in fairness to all 
concerned that I believe and Mr. Millard believes that when the two. officials 
who were with us on July 10 left us they were convinced that the action the 
eovernment proposed to take was a good action. 


By Mr. Croll: 

Q. Who were the officials?—-A. John Mitchell, vice-president, and Murray 
Cotterill, district director. 

On July 10, the president of Stelco wired the minister outlining the com- 
pany’s offer to its employees and urging that a secret ballot of all employees 
affected be arranged to ascertain whether they would accept the offer. 

On July 10, Mr. Millard wired the minister that the Steleo proposal of a 
plant vote constituted additional evidence that Steleo management was deter- 
mined to circumvent collective bargaining with the certified bargaining agency 
He said that if the company could not be persuaded to desist from its anti- 
labour manoeuvres, a strike could not be averted. 

On July 10, the government adopted order in council P.C. 2901 appointing 
Mr. F. B. Kilbourn as controller of the three companies. 

On July 11, notice was sent by telegram to the union, local unions, the 
three companies, and the ministers of Labour for Ontario and Nova Scotia 
regarding the appointment of the controller and deputy controllers and the 
other main provisions of P.C. 2901. Confirming letters and copies of the order 
in council were also sent by mail. 

On July 11, Mr. Millard wired deputy minister asking that the government 
convey to him in writing and by telegram any further suggestions or proposals 
if it had any, in order that they might be submitted in proper form to union 
committees. 

On July 11, the deputy minister notified the union and local unions pur- 
suant to a telephone conversation and wire from Mr. Millard that the Minister 
of Labour had already arranged with the controller that an application be 
made to the appropriate regional boards for an increase of 10 cents per hour 
effective immediately in the three plants. This would leave for discussion with 
the commissioner the question of retroactivity of wage increases. If the com- 
missioner so recommends, the controller would: make further application. The 
commissioner would also have to make recommendation on matters of union 
security, hours of work and other issues in dispute. The question of the 
differential at Sydney was in the hands of the national board, which was 
giving it sympathetic consideration. 

On July 12, 18, 14, broadcasts were made by the department over radio 
stations at Hamilton, Sudbury and Sydney, and also after the Ontario news 
broadcasts from Toronto, concerning the provisions of P.C. 2901. (Copy of 
the telegram of Mr. Phelan in that connection is attached.) 
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I might read that telegram at this stage. 
CANADIAN NATIONAL TELEGRAPHS 
! Orrawa, July 12, 1946. 


Dominion Labour Daeeent wishes following message to be broad- — 
cast at suitable hours your station once today Friday twice on Saturday — 
thirteenth twice on Sunday fourteenth stop Arranging permission for — 
Sunday broadcast with CBC stop You will be advised stop Please bill — 
us direct stop Message reads to end of this telegram. Starts | 

For the information of all, a summary of the arrangements provid- 
ing for an immediate increase in wage rates in the steel industry and — 
removal of any reason for stoppage of work is announced by the Dominion 
Department of Labour. 

First, a controller and three deputy controllers have been appointed 
to take charge on behalf of the government of the affairs of the companies 
in order to clear the way for an immediate increase and to prevent 
stoppage of work. 

Second, the Honourable Mr. Justice W. D. Roach will continue as 
a Commissioner to negotiate on all matters in dispute to provide means 
for the adjustment of differences so that all requests of the union can 
be given consideration under the chairmanship of an impartial judge. 

Third, arrangements have already been made by the controller 
to take the first step in effecting an immediate increase of ten cents 
per hour and to request the commissioner to advise him on the question 
of making this immediate increase retroactive for any previous period. 


Fourth, order No. 2901 of the Dominion government, reported to the 

House of Commons, reads in part as follows:— 

Section 7. The authority of the controller shall commence at eight o’clock 
a.m. the 11th day of July, 1946, and shall continue until the same 
is revoked by order in council which shall be published in the 
Canada Gazette. | 

Section 8. The authority of the boards of directors of each of the said 
companies in respect of the management, operation and carrying on 
of the-aforesaid establisments-of the companies is, subject: to Section 
10 of this order and insofar as the same is abrogated by or pursuant 
to sections two and three of this order, suspended from eight o’clock 
a.m. the 11th day of July, 1946, until the powers, authority and rights 
of the controller in respect of such management, control and operations 
shall be revoked. 


Section 9. It shall be the duty of every person in the employ of any of the 

-gaid companies at or in any of the aforesaid establishments of the 

companies to perform the duties of his employment until the authority 

of the controller is revoked and penalties are provided for violations. 

The Department of Labour points out that the action taken clears 

the way to speed up and put into effect a substantial rate increase 

immediately leaving the way open for further adjustments and settlement 
of all matters in dispute between the companies and the employees in a — 
fair and impartial manner. Confidence is expressed that the good sense ~ 
of the employees, the union advisers and the company officials will prevail 
and that a work stoppage will be avoided. ; 


The following paragraph was added to the wire re the Sydney plant 


In respect to the Sydney plant there is also under consideration the — 
question of a -05 cent differential in the basic wage rate as compared with 
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wes the basic wage rate in the steel plants at Hamilton and Sault Ste. Marie. 
This matter is being given consideration by the National War Labour 
Board at the present time. 


V. C. PHELAN, 
Durector of Information 


On June 12, Mr. Millard wired Mr. MacNamara that a telegram had been 
sent to Dosco, Algoma and Stelco that the union’s National Advisory Committee 
had heard a full report upon negotiations and concluded that no adequate offer 
had been received from the employers, and that Mr. Millard was proceeding in 
accordance with ‘previous decisions of the membership of the union and giving 
the companies notice that all production work would cease in the three steel 
plants at or before 7 am., Monday, July 15. The union was prepared to 
cooperate in maintaining plant and equipment provided that no attempt was 
made to continue production. The National Advisory Committee was continuing 
in session at Hamilton and was prepared at any time to resume negotiations with 
the three companies. 

On July 13, Mr. H. G. Hilton wired the controller that over 2,000 workers, 
exclusive of salaried personnel, were prepared to stay in the Steleo plant for the 
duration of any strike. 

_ On July 15, strike action was reported to be fully effective at Sydney and 
Algoma, with conflicting reports regarding the situation at Stelco. 

On July 18 the interim report was received from the commissioner, Mr. 
Justice Roach. 

That report of Mr. Justice Roach has been made to this committee by 
himself. I think, Mr. Chairman, that that concludes our statement, but I am 
ready to answer any questions if there are any. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. On page 3 you said that Mr. Millard and Mr. Cotterill gave you to 
understand that a hope of settlement lay in this offer of 10 cents. That was 
the day of the interview with Mr. Millard. Will you explain that a little 
bit and tell us what took place?—A. It was in a general conversation. Natur- 
ally, in a conversation of that kind there was reference to how much of an 
increase would be required, and we had a good deal of talk back and forth, 
and the net result of it was that Mr. Millard did at that time think there 
was a possibility of making a deal of 10 cents. 

Q. There is no misunderstanding about that; that was the understanding 
he left with you?—A. Yes. 

Q@. Did he seem to be satisfied with that increase at that time?—A. Yes, 
I might say in explanation that in a later conversation I referred to that con- 
versation; and he said, ‘Well, in view of the decision in British Columbia, you 
could not expect me to satisfy my people with a 10-cent increase at this time.” 

Q@. In short, we have now arrived at the trouble in the whole situation. It 
is that 15-cent increase in British Columbia?—A. I will admit that there is 
something in what you suggest, Mr. Smith. We would have been very much 
happier about it if the decision in British Columbia had been 10 cents rather 
than 15 cents. I think, in fairness to Commissioner Sloan, that I might go into 
an explanation of that picture. The question as to why he gave the 15 cents 
might be summed up in this way. The employer had already offered, prior to 
the strike, 124 cents and the men went on strike because they would not accept 
that. The pulp and paper employees of the Powell River Company were, at 
the same time, negotiating a wage settlement and finally settled on a basis of 
15 cents. There are, in this particular industry, some elements which were 
explained to you by Mr. Gordon in the question of the large percentage of 
their products that is exported. We should also mention that in addition to 
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the dispute that Commissioner Sloan disposed of, there was the interior situa- — 
tion where the box manufacturing employees and those who were doing 
lumbering along with them in that connection were also on strike. Com- 
missioner Sloan did not extend to that industry the wage increase but it had 
a bearing on it because there was continuous pressure because of the prospect 
of the loss of the fruit crop. It seemed absolutely vital to get those people back 
to work. Commissioner Sloan made the proposal and the regional board had 
some hesitation about passing it, and finally did. I must say that we made 
no attempt to interfere with the regional board in the matter. We did not, for 
example, say to them that they must not grant this increase of 15 cents, nor 
is it our practice at any time to do that. These boards are not put in a straight- 
jacket. They are there and have to make their own decisions. I must admit 
that we would have felt much happier if that had been disposed of at some- 
thing less than 15 cents. However, it has this feature, that in later settling the 
wage rates for the interior lumbering industry an increase of 10 to 12 cents 
in some cases was arranged, so that you have one section at 15 cents and the 
other section at a range of from 10 to 12 cents. 

@. The lumbering industry on the Pacific coast is in this position that a 
ereater part of its product is exported?—A. That is true. 

@. And the people who saw or produce the lumber are able in an export 
market to get back the advance without any trouble; that is the situation?—A. 
That is my understanding of the situation. 

Q. Further,- the logging industry periods have a maximum of ten months 
out of twelve. 

Mr. Gipson: Nine months is closer. 


The Witngss: It is na er they close down for wet weather and they 
close down for hot weather. : 


Mr. Grsson: Snow and fire. 


By Mr. Smith: 


That does not apply to the mills——-A. Yes, that was the justification for 
the lesser increase. 

@. Was there any ceiling increase on logs?—A. I would not know about 
that; I do not know. 


Mr. Grsson: The price of logs advanced. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Was there any ceiling increases on lumber of any kind?—A. I happen 
to know about that. Our controller is still in charge of the box-making plants 
and the operators have made representations to him that in view of this 
increase they must consider their position and consider whether they should 
stop making shooks for box manufacturers. I happen to know that they are 
making representations to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board on that 
point. 

@. Having said these things, and in the interest of labour generally, it is 
somewhat difficult to account for the 15 cents increase there and the fact of 
refusing it in other places. That is one of our problems, is it not?—A. I am 
not sure that I agree, and I will explain it this way. It seems to me that in 
dealing with any group of workers you should consider local conditions; 
conditions existing in that particular industry. These chaps are working 
away from home; they have two homes to maintain. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. You mean sawmill workers?—A. Yes, many of them. They have their 
board in camp and in addition they have to buy their bedding for ‘the camp, — 
and they have to supply themselves with about $100 worth of special equipment 
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every year. There is the matter that you yourself mentioned in the inter- 
mittent nature of the work. These are the reasons that Commissioner Sloan 
gave to me as justifying an increase of fifteen cents in one case and a ten to 
twelve cent increase in others. 

Q. What I had in mind was this: you say the fifteen-cent increase over 
there ‘and the smaller one here were made by reason of knowing the circum- 
stances prevailing?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. In referring to the British Columbia case you said it was not the 
practice of your department to interfere in a matter of wage increases by a 
commissioner. Does that mean that sometimes you do?—A. Yes, I will say 
that I sometimes do. Sometimes my advice is asked for by the chairman of 
the National War Labour Board, and I give it. I would say this, though, in 
most cases I find myself in the position of going to the national board or the 
regional board to plead the case of applicants, which I feel is not the proper 
thing for me to do as a member of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, but 
that, is the situation I have many times found myself in. The national board 
had before it a large number of cases for railway employees and the question 
was discussed back and forth as to what to do with them and we finally 
reached a course which was acceptable to all concerned. In that way I do 
have discussions with the national board chairman. 

Q. In replying to a question by Mr. Smith in regard to the wage increase 
in the British Columbia lumbering industry and the increase of fifteen cents, 
the reason for which it was given was that a large part of the product was 
exported?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Is it not a fact that coincidental with the granting of the increase the 
amount of lumber that could be exported, was reduced.?—A. I believe that was so. 

Q. Then that could not be a very large factor in granting the increase? 
—A. I believe they still export about fifty per cent of their product, and as 
you probably know they can charge almost what they like for it. 

Mr. Stnciarrz: Not on the thirty-five per cent that goes to Britain; only 
on the five per cent that goes to the United States can they bleed our American 
customers. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. Do you know what the annual wage of lumber workers in British 
Columbia is?—A. I have no figure on it. 
Q. Do you know how it compares with the annual wage in the steel industry? 
Mr. Smiru: We have the base rates somewhere in the proceedings. 
Mr. Sincuatr: The index was 164 for 1945. 


) By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. I want the annual wage in dollars. What is the annual wage over the 
period that a lumber worker usually makes, and what is the annual wage 
that a steelworker usually makes?—A. I would rather produce that figure at 
some other time, Mr. MacInnis. 

Mr. Smiru: When you talk about annual wages, are you going to differen- 
tiate between the sawyer or a cutter? You had better put the figures in for 
each part of the operation. 

Mr. MacInnis: There are different categories in the steel industry as well 
as there are in the lumbering industry. They will give us the categories in 
both industries. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueiu: There has always been a differentiation between what 
we call sheltered trades and the seasonal trades. The reason that we have 
the higher wages in the building trades industry is that it is a seasonal 
occupation and it is affected by the weather. 
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Mr. SmirH: They have always been higher in British Columbia. 


Q. Mr. MacNamara, you arrived at the point that undoubtedly part of — 


the present trouble with the steelworkers is the fact that they look at British 
Columbia where the loggers got a 15 cents an hour increase, and the steelworkers 
expect to get the same. You say that the loggers are a special case, but I 
submit that this is not so, for other unions in British Columbia have got this 
award. You mentioned Powell River, but it was not just this paper mill, but 
all the pulp and paper mills in British Columbia, Powell River, Port Mellon, 


Port Alice, Woodfibre and Ocean Falls, made a settlement with both their 


unions, the paper makers and the pulp workers, before the loggers strike was 


started, and these workers are not special cases since they work twelve months - 


of the year and married men have their homes at the mills. I see also in the 
Vancouver Sun today that the Western Bridge strike has been settled and the 
settlement is for a 15-cent an hour increase and a 40-hour week. I see also that 
the strike in the Heaps Engineering Company in Vancouver has been settled 
for 15 cents; also a foundry strike in Vancouver. My point is that if we are 
laying down a pattern in British Columbia it should be a pattern in Canada. 
We in British Columbia who look ahead certainly think that that should be 


the case because if we are going to set up one pattern in the east and a higher . 


pattern in British Columbia alone then we in British Columbia are going to be 
legislated out of business. So far as this argument that we are going to get it 
back out of export trade is concerned, do you think we are going to have any 
export markets later on if we bleed them now?—A. I point this out to you; 
that even with the increase now granted you will have in the industry a much 
better price structure than in the case in Washington where unskilled labour 
gets $1.10 an hour. 

(. In Washington they do not have to sell their lumber domestically at a 
price less than the production costs. Getting back to my point, did the Labour 
Department and the regional board and the National Board pass on these 
conciliations in the case of the paper-makers in British Columbia, and the case 
of the Western Bridge Company, and the case of the Heaps Engineering Works, 
granting all those concerns an increase of 15 cents an hour?—A. I. would like 
to make this plain that the regional War Labour Board is autonomous in British 
Columbia. It is composed of three labour men and three company men and a 


chairman. The board makes these decisions. We are not setting a pattern for 


15 cents in British Columbia any more than we are setting a pattern for the 
boards here. The boards make the decisions. | 

€. Let me put this question to you then. In view of this settlement, starting 
with the pulp and paper workers settlement, and next the loggers settlement, and 
next these other three B.C. settlements, is it a fair statement for me to say that 
in British Columbia the pattern seems to be a 15-cent increase across the 
board?—A. No, it is not. You are talking about the foundry workers, a-strike 
that has been settled for a ten cent increase. 

Q. When was it settled?—A. Just today. — 

Q. I am very glad to know that—A. I am glad to know it too. 

@. I should just like to ask you this—in view of the announcement by 
the head of the department, the minister, that they were hoping for a national 
ten cent settlement across the board; or is that a fair statement? 


Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: I can answer that. 


Mr. Stncuatr: I think in British Columbia we were entitled to a little better _ 


explanation as to why these 15 cent increases are so easily granted in British 
Columbia yet greeted with such difficulty for labour down here. 
Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: I think I should answer that, and in doing so may 
I say this, that the only ambition I have is to protect the living standard of 
the working people. If you want to blow off the lid, go ahead and do so, but 


a 
nes 
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let us get into this thing with our eyes open—and if you want to blow the lid 
off that is your responsibility; but, let us get into it with our eyes open. As Mr. 
Gordon has stated, and as we all know, we are approaching a wage inflationary 


period in Canada, and we have seen the result of such movements in other 


countries and its effect on the working classes. I made that observation about 
the ten cents because, you take the pulp and paper industry in British Columbia 
- —J tell you that the bulk of the membership of the paper workers, and the pulp 
and sulphite workers, is in eastern Canada, and recently they went before 


their respective war labour boards and complied with the law. 
Mr. Sincuatr: So did the British Columbia pulp and paper unions. 


Hon. Mr. Mrrcnetu: I am talking about the people down here. I am not 
saying whether your people out there did or not. 

Mr. Stncuatr: But they did. 

Mr. Giuuis: That is something he wants to be precise on. 

Hon. Mr. Mircuenu: You have made loose statements since we started, and 
I want to be specific. 7 

Mr. Guus: You are not talking to me now, you are talking to this com- 
mittee, and I suggest that no speeches are in order. 

Hon. Mr. Mrrcuety: I was going to say, taking the long view it will be found 
in the light of experience that the statement made by the deputy minister, also 
the statement made by the chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
are a distinct contribution to the stability of prices. My honourable friend here 
(Mr. Sinclair) talks about the export market. You can’t plan any advance price 
structure there. And I say that because you get the building trades, one of the 
oldest established organization in the Dominion of Canada; why, they settled 
for 8 cents and 10 cents an hour in Ontario, and I understand for 8 cents in 
Saskatchewan and some others of the prairie provinces. Aud you go right down 
the line and you get all these old established organizations settling. They have 
complied with the law, you understand. That is my definite statement. And 
that is the only reason, as I explained to my honourable friend in the House of 
Commons, where there was a limit of ten cents put on, as Mr. MacNamara said 
quite distinctly. I was the first chairman of the National War Labour Board. 
I took some part in the drafting of the order in council, and we did it with the 
sntent that it should be independent, independent to the extent that the Minister: 
of Labour and his officials could not interfere; but like my honourable friends 
here suggest, when you have a general problem you naturally exchange opinions 
with other people in the light of the problem with which you are confronted. 
And the whole question of the ten cents arose: out of these two established and 
might I say responsible organizations who complied with the law and went before 
their respective boards and settled on the basis of ten cents—you put your nickel 
in the slot and you don’t know what is going to come out. You go to the regional 
board in Ontario and you make your case. 

Mr. Jounston: That is it, you don’t know what is coming out. 


Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: Of course, you go to your regional board and you make 
out your case, as the great majority of people have done, having in mind pro- 


_ duction, living standards, working conditions, and so on. And I cannot say what 


the Ontario board would do, what the Quebec board would do, or what the Nova 
Seotia board would do, what any board, or the national board would do, because 


‘that is not the function of the Department of Labour. Like the Wartime Prices 


and Trade Board where it is a question of price they are a separate entity apply- 
ing orders in council which are government policy. But we are proceeding in an 
evolutionary way. We all agree that some day we will have to come out of these 
controls and, as I say, we have been moving in an evolutionary way, I think far 
more successfully than our friends to the south of us, who got away from con- 
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trols. So we can get back to the basis Mr. Millard advocates, the basis of 
collective bargaining, the economies of industry, and the importance of the stab- 
ilization factor to success, and the importance of the wage factor. 

Mr. Srincuair: The minister spoke with some warmth. 

Hon. Mr. Mrrcueuu: Not warmth, common sense. 

Mr. Sincuair: If you say that a 15-cent increase will blow the lid off in 
Canada, why do you want to start blowing the lid off in British Columbia in that 
way? 

Hon. Mr. Mirrcuetu: You are the masters of your own destiny. 

Mr. Srncuair: We certainly are not masters of our own destiny under 
confederation. I again emphasize the point that these three unions are among 
the most responsible unions of British Columbia and they are unions which made 
use of the departmental machinery. 

Hon. Mr. Mircueiu: I am not saying that they are not responsible. 

Mr. Srycuair: You spoke of these unions in the east having used your 
machinery and having settled for ten cents, and at least by inference you implied 
that the British Columbia unions had not done that. . 

Hon. Mr. Mircusuu: No, I did not. 


Mr. Srncuair: But that they got it without using the machinery provided 
for the purpose. 

Hon. Mr. Mrrcueiu: Don’t put words of that kind in my mouth. 

Mr. Srncuair: That is certainly the impression that I got. These three 
unions, and the I.W.A. also, all got 15 cents through the machinery of the 
government. : 

Hon. Mr. Mircueiu: Of the government, yes. 

Mr. Stncuatr: And if you say the 15 cents is going to blow the ‘top off in 
Canada, will not the 15-cent pattern blow the top off British Columbia first? If 
it is going to blow the lid off in other parts of Canada it certainly will do the same 
thing with us and conversely if it does not in British Columbia, it will not in the 
rest of Canada. ; 

Hon. Mr. Mrrcneiu: Let me say this. I am a great believer in democracy, 
you suffer for your sins—we simply have to face up to this fact, that we built 
up a tremendous industrial organization in this country during the war. Whether 
we like it or not, three out of every eight people of this country depend upon the 
export market for employment. And I say this, that if we look forward with some 
common sense in maintaining the real purchasing power of the dollar, then we 
need have no fear of the future, not the distant future, in so far as export trade 
is concerned and in so far as the economy of the country is concerned. Now, I 
have seen inflation operate in a good many countries, and so has my honourable 
friend, 

Mr. Gituis: On this question of differentials— 

Mr. Maypanx: Mr. Chairman, may I say this. 

Mr. HomutnH: Mr. Chairman,— 

The CHatrMAN: Order, gentlemen. Mr. Gillis has the floor. 

Mr. Ginuis: On this question of differentials— 

The Wirness: Mr. Gillis, do you mind if I say a word? Mr. Sinclair, you 
were speaking of this wage increase in British Columbia during the recent “lull” 
if I may call it that. I asked Mr. Murchison, Chairman of the National War 
Labour Board, and, to the best of our knowledge there are only two industries 
where a 15 cent increase has been granted, has been passed. You read in the 
paper and you think they are approved. That is probably on what you based 
your remarks. Now, I will go on with you to this degree, that we were worried 
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_ about the situation in B.C. The danger of establishing a pattern of 15 cents will 
be evident, and the question is one of considerable importance as to what we 
will do about it. And now, I am here to say that the Department of Labour 
has left these boards alone. They made their own decisions. It is a moot point 
as to Whether that can continue if we find these differences in decisions. And 
that is one thing on which I would like to have some advice from this committee. 
It quite well might ‘be that this committee might advise us to take a ten cent 
limit ultimately, or some other limit, and stick to it. And now, that I throw out 
as a suggestion coming from myself, one that just occurred to me at the moment; 
_ but I do go along with you on this, that we are worried about these adjustments 
in B.C. 
By Mr. Gillis: 

(). On this question of differential on page 13 of your memorandum you 
make the statement that.the British Columbia award of 15 cents was a special 
award, or a special case. Now, why do you refer to the B.C. lumber industry-as 
being a special case?—-A. Well, it is special in this way, that we appointed a 
commissioner to settle the dispute, the strike; and he, in his judgment recom- 
mended a 15 cent adjustment. It is special to that extent and to that extent 
only. 

@. You do not think then that there are factors in the lumber industry which 
do not exist in steel? You did not mean it was special in that sense?—A. In the 
discussions here you know the answer Mr. Gordon gave you? 

@. Yes—A. I think the main one is that the export in one is much greater 
than it is in the other. 

Q. That is what I am trying to get at because right after the award was 
made of 15 cents in the lumber industry the export quota was reduced from 
65 per cent to 50 per cent, and that would increase the shortage even in the 
lumber industry because you were getting 15 per cent more lumber in the country. 
—A. Likely. 

Q. Have you any idea what percentage of their production is export?— 
A. I cannot give you that figure, I would say very small. 

Q. Very small. You would not say that you would consider that a formula 
of the government of differentials that should be maintained from province to 
province?—A. Well, if I could find a formula which would make a standard wage 
right across Canada I would produce it, because I believe that is one thing that 
would produce unity in Canada possibly better than anything else. 

Mr. Stncuarr: Hear, hear. 


By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. The reason I ask you that, I have before me a copy of the Halifax 
Chronicle dated July 27—that is the gateway to Canada. This press report 
states: Important decision in Amherst case; National War Labour Board rules 
company cannot pay higher Ontario rates in Nova Scotia. This is the case of 
an Ontario contractor who took a job in Nova Scotia and took certain Ontario 
employees with him to assist with the job he was doing in Nova Scotia. In 
Ontario they were paid certain rates of wages and when he went to Nova Scotia 
he found that the regional rates there were low and he applied to the national 
board for authority to pay those employees the same rate of wages he was 
paying them when they were in Ontario. He asked that he be permitted to 
maintain the Ontario rate. That would give the impression, reading it in the 
press—the statement would indicate that it was the policy of the National War 
Labour Board to maintain the differential which exists between Ontario and 
Nova Scotia. If it is not the policy of the government to maintain such a 
differential, then the National War Labour Board should not be permitted to 
legislate in that way. 
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Hon. Mr. Mitcuerz: That was a decision of the regional board? 

Mr. Giuuis: No, it states here, National War Labour Board. 

Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: They are both the same, you see. 

The Wirness: I cannot answer as to the details of that decision, Mr. Gillis. 
I would think the minister is right, that it is a regional board decision. 

Mr. Gituts: The press statement is wrong then? 

The Witness: It could be. 

Mr. Giuus: This is dated at Ottawa and it has this to say. I did not 
read it before, I just paraphrased it. It says: The Ontario-Nova Scotia wage 
differential must be maintained; an Ontario company operating in Nova Scotia 
with help from Ontario may not pay that help a higher rate, 1t must pay 
them the lower Nova Scotia rate in their respective categories while working 
in Nova Scotia. They go on further to state: stripped of legal verbiage that 
is the gist of an important decision involving labour at the new Amherst _ 
Processing plant handed down here by the National War Labour Board July 
22, on an appeal by a construction company from Ontario. It was an appeal 
from the regional board. : 

Hon. Mr. Mircueti: What is the date line of that story? 

Mr. Guus: July 22. 

Hon. Mr. Mircuetyt: From where? 

Mr. Gituis: Ottawa. That is a decision of the national board. The reason 
I want to bring that out is because of that differential which exists at Sydney 
of 5 cents as compared with the Ontario rate; and while Mr. MacNamara stated 
that the labour department did not make decisions in the matter of wages, 
decisions were made by the boards, he would agree with me that the boards 
are making their decisions based on the wage policy of the government and 
within that formula they had certain restrictions. 

The Wrrness: You mean that general wage-price structure? 

Mr. Gituis: Yes, 

The Wrirness: Yes, they certainly are; at least,I hope they are. 

Mr. Gruuis: Well then, the labour department are maintaining as a whole 
a considerable influence on what the boards may do in any given wage dispute? 

Hon. Mr. MircHeuu: No, no. 3 

The Witness: I am trying to be quite frank, and I am trying to be quite 
emphatic when I say, to my certain knowledge there has been no interference 
with a decision made by any regional board or by any. national board since 
I have been in the department. . 

Mr. Gruuis: As long as you have been in the department. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. May I ask a question on this? How do you explain this statement, this 
is a statement in your brief; on page 9, it is about one-third of the way down 
the page. After referring to an interview or a conference between yourself 
and certain of the steel representatives you said this:— 


The deputy minister gave a firm commitment that he would request 
the wage boards to issue the directive and also that, if an appeal was 
taken to the National Board, he was quite convinced the latter would 
not upset the decision. 


How do you account for that very definite statement?—A. Well, I might appear | 
to have been taking on myself more authority than I had, but I present this 
set of facts to you: that in June of 1946 the wage order was amended and the 
amendments to the wage board power of directing wage increases, a much greater 
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power than had been given to us heretofore. I recall to your mind that the Steel 
Company had offered ten cents; I will recall to your mind that Algoma said 
they would pay 8 cents; and I will recall to your mind that the third company 
was somewhat out of consideration because they were being subsidized by the 
dominion government. In my anxiety to settle, to prevent a strike, I committed 
myself to make a recommendation to these regional boards that they grant 
ten cents. I think that if I had secured a non-srike pledge that—I know— 
I would have gone through with my part of the bargain; and I am quite sure that 
the regional boards would in all probability have granted the ten cents. And 
now, before I made that proposal I had consulted the chairman of the National 
Board as to whether or not he thought it would meet with the approval of the 
chairman of the Ontario regional board. And now, whether or not I was justified 
I leave it to you to judge. If you want to criticize, I am here to be criticized. 
I will say this, before you start, that I would do it again. 

Q. That is just the point I was going to raise. I am not criticizing the 
deputy minister at all. In his position he takes what action he deems reasonable 
to get a difficult situation settled. But he said he would do it again, and I am 
suggesting to him that perhaps this is not the first time.—A. Yes, it is. 

@. That this is not the first time—A. It is the first time, for this reason; 
- that until this amendment was made the boards had no power to act any way. 


By Mr. Gillis: 

@. To follow up what I was on: I am informed that Mr. Pettigrove, shortly 
after accepting his responsibility at the plant, made an offer to the employees 
of Dosco of a ten cent wage increase and price differential, ‘if they would go 
back to work. Did he make that offer with any authority?—A. I am not saying 
that he did. I am not sure that he did. In fact, I think you have the wrong 
person in mind. Wasn’t it Mr. Currie, the Minister of Labour in Nova Scotia, 
who made that offer? 

Q. He announced it, I believe——A. We heard it was him. We wondered 
where he got his authority. - 

Q. I am informed it was Pettigrove-—A. I think you are wrong about that. 

Q. Who could inform me’ about that? I have just to say about Mr. 
MacNamara’s brief setting out what happened. I think both the unions and 
the Department of Labour were patient and long suffering. I think they took 
every reasonable step that could be taken. And I think if you look at page 14, 
July 10, where it. says:— 


The president of Steleo wired the minister outlining the company’s 
offer to its employees and urging that a secret ballot of all employees 
affected be arranged to ascertain whether they would accept the offer. 


and Mr. Millard’s wire of July 10 also, that the Steleo proposal of a plant 
vote constituted additional evidence that Steleo management was determined to 
circumvent collective bargaining— 

' Mr. Homuru: They were not offered a vote on it. 


Mr. Giuuis: Just a second now. He said there was no necessity of taking 
a vote because the steelworkers local at that plant were the recognized bargain- 
ing agents. The Steel Company if they were expected to retain and use the 
machinery of the Department of Labour with respect to collective bargaining 
would have been doing business with their employees through the designated 
agency; so in fact when Mr. Hilton proposed that plant vote he was violating 
the order in council that set up that collective bargaining machinery, he was 
by-passing that. In my opinion that was the attitude on the part of Stelco. 
And Dosco’s complete failure to make any proposal whatsoever complicated 
the situation to a point where we have the strike at the present time. Now, 
I am not complaining of the department or the machinery they have to use, or 
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what was done by the unions, but I think the unreasonable attitude of the 
employers collectively in connection with the dispute is largely responsible for 
the position we find ourselves in today. 

Mr. Smiru: Mr. Chairman, I want to read five lines from a statement which 
appears in this publication which I have in my hand, and to ask the witness if he 
agrees with the statement. Before doing so, I want to compliment Mr. Mac- 
Namara for the very critical situation in which he found himself and the action 
he was prepared to take; and to hear him say,that he would be prepared to 
do so again, is I think deserving of compliment. I am reading from the United 
States News, issue of July 26, 1946. The heading of this article is, “US. 
racing currency war—revaluation as a trade weapon’. It says, “Canada now 
can sell lumber to this country at almost any price, but, when the present 
abnormal demand subsides timber may cost too much to U.S. buyers because 
Canadian dollars cost too much.” Do you agree with that statement? 

The Wirness: Well, I would think that on the long time viewpoint that 
might be correct; but for a short time, five years say, I would say it might be 
very realistic. 

Mr. Gipson: They had to put a $4 tariff on there to compete with us. 

Mr. Crotu: Mr. MacNamara, can you give us the date of Judge Sloane’s 
decision, or the date of the contract, offhand. 

The Wirness: Not without looking it up. 

Mr. Crouu: Well, the month. 


Mr. Gipson: June 27. The decision was on the 15th and it was accepted 
about the 27th. 


By Mr. Croll: 


Q. From what you have said already is this your position, Mr. MacNamara: 
That decisions of the regional war labour board, say in British Columbia or in 
Saskatchewan or in Ontario, may be such that they could upset the applecart 
so far as price control is concerned?—A. I would think, yes; although I would 
think there is not a great deal of danger except. at this one spot, because these 
men have been dealing with wage control for three years, and they are quite 
sensible men who recognize the objects of the wage control order, and the 
necessity for some degree of uniformity of decision which I do not think they 
would break. ? 4 

Q. What I am trying to get at now—I am trying to appreciate administra- 
tive difficulties of your regional labour board people—I think the Regional 
War Labour Board in British Columbia did for all purposes upset the applecart 
a bit. You agree?—A. The commissioner in recommending? 

Q. Yes, the commissioner in recommending.—A. Yes. 

Q@. That same thing could happen in Ontario?—A. Quite. 

@. And it could happen in any other. province?—A. That is true. 

@. Now, how do these members of the Regional War Labour Board in the 
various provinces know what Mr. Gordon has told this committee about the . 
danger to price control. Do they know of that?—A. Yes. They have had 
conferences here in Ottawa on several occasions and Mr. Gordon has given his 
theories and has spoken to them about it. 

Q. Are the commissioners of the court informed?—A. In a general way, 
yes. 

Q. What you saw happen in this case; and, again for administrative purposes, 
if the Steel Company for instance and the unions did not agree and a com- 
missioner had recommended 15 cents?—-A. Well, we would not have slept 
that night. 

Q. No; but would we have slept any night after that?—-A. We would have 
been very worried. | 
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Q. Yes. It could have happened?—A. Yes. | 
, Q. Let me go one step further, suppose that— —-A. Of course, we have a 
measure of protection. 

Q. What is your measure of protection?—A. The commissioner recom- 
mended 15 cents. It has to go to the regional board for approval. 

(. Suppose they recommend it?—-A. That would be the danger. 

Q. I will carry you one step further. Suppose that the steel companies 
and the union had agreed to an arbitration as they did in the Ford case?—A. 
They would still have to get the approval of the regional board. 

Q. And they received it?—A. Yes. 

(). How do you protect us?—-A. The review section of the National War 
Labour Board is a measure of protection. Any decision, upon review, can be 
rejected by the National Board. 

Q. How many decisions dealing with wages do you reject in a week or a 

month, or ever?—A. I could not tell you. You have Mr. Murchison here 
for that. 

Q. I mean on wages; as a result of them being too high an increase?—A. Yes, 
we have at times rejected them. 


By Mr. Merritt: 


Q@. I would like to ask a question turning on the Wartime Wage Control 
Order which is the one that gives the board their power. In that order, as 
originally enacted, the regional board had the power, I believe, only to correct 
gross injustices in wage relations in so far as this position was consistent with 
the paramount principle of maintenance of prices. Is not that roughly what the 
original order says?—-A. You are looking at the same document I have. Look 
up order in council P.C. 2482. 

Q. I am perfectly familiar with the original enactment and the amendment, 
and I think I am right in saying that section 14 (c) only empowered the board 
to make alterations to wage scales to rectify gross injustices?—A. Yes, that is 
correct. 

Q. Then in January of this year that power was amended to enable them to 
make adjustments to bring about a uniformity of rates within an area and then 
in an industry?—A. On a comparable basis. 

Q. All the time these two restrictions which we are referring to, the first 
and second amendments, made 1t unnecessary, in my view, for the regional board 

_ to consider the final words in this paragraph which read: 


In so far as this is possible and consistent with the paramount prin- 
r ciples of the maintenance of stability in prices. 


Is that not correct?—-A. The regional board and the National Board should, 
after they find that a wage increase would create a price increase or a require- 
ment for a price increase, not grant it. They were not permitted to grant it 
under the order. 

Q. Do they have any advice in this case?—-A. The employer is a party to the 
application, or he is an objector. If he says that then he is required to prove it. 
If he proves that he has to have a price increase, until the last amendment of 
the order the increase was out. Mr. Murchison suggests that we look at sub- 
section (2) of section 20, on page 11, which reads: 


In considering any application to authorize or direct an increase 
in wage rates under this section, the National Board shall take into 
account the probable effect. of such increase in wage rates on the cost of 
living and on the cost of production or operation of the business or 
industry in which the increased rates are to be paid, and shall require any 
employer who alleges that the proposed increase in wage rates will be 
beyond his ability to pay without increasing the price of his products or 
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services rendered by him, to present evidence in writing demonstrating 
the basis of such statements and setting out the amount of the increase 
in the price of his products or services for authorization of which it will | 
be necessary for-him to apply if the proposed increase in wage rates is 
made. No decision of the National Board under this section shall be con- 
strued as imposing an obligation on or implying a commitment on the part 
of any other agency of government. 


Q. I agree with that. I suggest that the practical effect of the closer restric- 
tion which existed up until June of this year made it, in most cases, unnecessary 
for the regional board to inquire closely into the problem of price control which 
is involved in wage increases.—A. It would not be as nearly as vital as it is now. - 

Q. Now we have it only that the restriction is that the increases granted by 
the board shall be just and reasonable in so far as it is consistent with the 
paramount principles of the maintenance of stability in prices?—A. That is 
correct. 

Q. Is it not leading us to believe, as a practical measure, whatever may have 
been the case before last June, that the regional board and the National Board 
will require in the future directives from the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
with regard to the maintenance of price ceiling? Do we not see in this case a 
perfect case where you have a wage problem in a basic industry which, as has 
been said, may have ramifications throughout our country? Do we not see in 
this case the necessity now for some change in procedure, either to allow the 
price board to make representations before the regional board, or to have the 
price board or the government issue directives to the regional boards so that 
the regional boards shall have more evidence than that which can be given by 
an employer?—A. It could be argued, and I have heard this opinion expressed 
here, but I would like to explain this to you; that in the regional set-up and the 
National Board there was an officer of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
as liaison between the National Board and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
He was not a member of the board, but he sat at their meetings and was con- 
sulted by the board on occasion and by the chairman. That person was Dr. 
Campbell. That condition existed up to the time when the board was revised- 
and reorganized under Mr. Justice McTague. Mr. Justice McTague did not 
say that he did not want this continued, but, nevertheless, it did not seem to ~ 
him to be doing any good or any harm, and the plan eventually was allowed 
to be discontinued. In other words, that plan of close connection has been tried 
and it was not found by Mr. Justice McTague of any help to him, and it has 
been discontinued. You understand that this amended order on which we are 
working is practically a new order. If we find that close contact with the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board is necessary we will certainly develop it and, 
as a matter of fact, I have already discussed it with Mr. Gordon. He expressed 
himself here as being of the opinion that it would be better to leave the boards 
as they are. Certainly we will watch that situation very carefully. I suggest to 
you, however, that you do not want to put these boards in a strait-jacket. 
They should know their business. If you have somebody from the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board telling them what they must do I would not think that 
you would have the same measure of success as you have had in the past. 

Q. Yes, but Mr. MacNamara that is exactly my point. It has been my 
opinion throughout this discussion that labour cannot know what part of their 
application has been opposed by management and what part is being opposed 
by the government, and it is certainly my view from what I have heard, 
particularly from Mr. Gordon, that anything over ten cents in this dispute 
is being opposed by the government, whether they want to oppose it or not.— 
A. You are not suggesting there is any lack of opposition by the employers? 
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One of the employers says nothing, says I can’t do anything; one says 8 cents, 
the other says 54 cents first and then he goes up; certainly there is opposition 
there. : 

Q. As to that, I said that in my view one cannot tell—A. With al! due 
respect I say that that condition did not exist in this case. Labour knew 
who was opposing. Why, certainly they knew. 

Q. Yes. Do you say then that the government did not oppose the increase 
of ten cents?—A. You heard Mr. Gordon. The government want to maintain 
price control. Mr. Gordon thinks that ten cents is too much—rather he thinks 
‘that ten cents make a very definite danger line. Naturally, the government will 
consider his view. But the government is not telling the board what to do. The 
Minister of Labour is not telling them what to do. 

Q. Do you say, Mr. MacNamara, that after the pronouncement which has 
been made by the government that any member of the National War Labour 
Board or Regional War Labour Boards, would overlook that statement that 
more than ten cents might break the price ceiling?—A. Yes, certainly. There 
is nothing to prevent them. 

Q. Because my suggestion to you is that it is time we provided some pro- 
cedure of liaison so that the government’s necessary views in maintaining the 
price ceiling could be made known to the regional war labour boards in a 
formal way so that they would know what the position of the government 
was when they came to deal with these problems and their application to 
disputes between management and labour, so that they could be worked out 
within that limit—A. Well, with all due respect I do not think that is worth— 
I was going to say, a damh. 

~Q. You can say what you like——A. I think that sort of haison will be © 
something that would simply give you another body that would be saying no. 

Q. Yes, it might be—A. What we have tried to do is create some relaxation, 
to give the boards some elbow room. Don’t overlook this fact, that a few 
months ago we would have looked upon a ten cent increase as being appalling. 
And now, if you want to put these boards in a position where they are limited, 
why, this committee can recommend it. I do not think it would be a good thing. 

Q. I am not suggesting that we should put the boards in a position where’ 
they are any more limited than they are now.—A. Well, don’t you see that 
' would be the only result from liaison of that kind, if you have somebody there 
as a watchdog for the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

Q. I am suggesting that such a watchdog now exists informally, and: that 
it would be better to put this on a formal basis if it is going to exist at all—A. I 
do not agree with you. 

Q. You do not?—A. No. 


By Mr. Black: 


Q. I have one or two questions, but before putting them I would lke to join 
with the other members in commending Mr. MacNamara for the very clear 
brief he has presented, a diary of the happenings in the negotiations in the 
matter of the steel strike. I want to get some further information from him, 
or from Mr. Murchison, with respect to the differential in Nova Scotia. I do 
not know yet how it originated and why it has been allowed to continue. At one 
stage Nova Scotia had an advantage over Algoma of I think it was two cents 
an hour in the basic wage rate—A. Yes. 3 

Q. And there is a very strong feeling among the, workers down there and 
those outside the industry that it is a very unfair discrimination. As I under- 
stand the differential it was an increase allowed by the regional board in 
Ontario applicable to the Algoma plant, and then am application was placed 
before the regional board in Nova Scotia and they refused to acquiesce in it. 
Is that correct?—A. That is correct. 
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Q. Well now, was that decision approved on appeal to the National War 
Labour Board?—A. They did make an appeal to the National Board and the 
National Board rejected it also. 

Q. Did they take into consideration that it was a war industry?—-A. Excuse 
me, Mr. Black— 

Q. Let me finish my question. Did they take into consideration that it 
was a war industry compelled to make certain commodities under conditions 
where costs increased enormously, particularly the cost of raw materials that 
went into the making of these commodities?—A. Well, let me say this, that 
the great objection to correcting that differential comes from the company. They 
say, as Mr. Gordon pointed out—or I think it was Mr. Anson pointed out— 
that they had to sell their goods in central Canada and they have an adverse 
freight haul, If you want to have information from Mr. Murchison on that, 
he is right here; he can tell you more details here than I can. My own opinion 
is that that is something that certainly should be given very careful consideration. 

Q. I want to point out to Mr. MacNamara that this differential did not_ 
exist. before the war, and we do not see why workmen in Nova Scotia should 
have to suffer and be discriminated against. That is the situation which is 
creating very bitter feeling not only on the part of the men, but others outside 
as well. I think we certainly should have that cleared up. I do not know why 
it should be permitted to continue. 

Mr. Homuru: Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn, are we going to carry 
on with Mr. MacNamara in the morning or are we going to take Mr. Millard? 


The CHarrMan: If the committee are through with Mr. MacNamara 
tonight, we can proceed with Mr. Millard tomorrow morning. If the committee 
desires to go on with Mr. MacNamara we will do so. 


By Mr, Archibald: 


Q. Just one question before you adjourn. Mr. Chairman. Mr. MacNamara 
stated in his evidence that the Ontario loggers of British Columbia got a ten to 
twelve cent an hour, in other words a differential from the 15 cent raise; because 
Mr. Millard said, there were other adjustments along with that ten or twelve 
cents that they had actually 17 cents an hour. Is that true or not?—A. Well, lI 
have in my hand the statement from Commissioner Sloane in which he gives 
the detail of the adjustments. In this he compares the old rates with the new 
rates. This is the final agreement just signed, and it runs from ten cents to 
twelve cents. 


The CHarrmMAN: We will adjourn until tomorrow at 11.30. 


The committee adjourned at 5.53 o’clock p.m. to meet again tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946, at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WepvNEspAY, 3lst July, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, presided. 


Members present:- Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Black (Cumberland), Blackmore, Bourget, Case, Charlton, Croll, Dechene, 
Gauthier (Nipissing), Gillis, Gibson (Comoz-Alberni), Homuth, Howe, Johnston, 
Lalonde, Lapalme, Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis, MclIvor, Mitchell, Moore, 
Raymond (Beauharnots-Laprairie), Ross (Hamilton Hast), Sinclair (Vancouver 
North), Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 


In attendance: Messrs. Robinette and Lieff, Committee Counsel. 


Mr. Robinette announced the receipt from Mr. Hilton of and: filed as:— 


Exhibit No. 26—Annual Reports 1939 to 1945, of The Steel Company of 
Canada, Limited. 


On motion of Mr. MacInnis,— 

Resolved,—That the balance sheets (Exhibit No. 26) of The Steel Company 
of Canada, Limited, and of the other two steel companies be printed as an 
Appendix to the evidence of the Committee. 


Mr. C. H. Millard was recalled. He read parts of a prepared statement 
which was filed as:— 
Exhibit No. 27—Brief submitted by the United Steel- Workers of America. 


Hon. Mr. Mitchell, Minister of Labour, made a statement respecting cost of 
living indexes for Canada and for certain other countries. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock p.m., until 3.30 o’clock p.m., 
this day. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock pm. The Chairman, Mr. Lalonde, 
presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Adamson, Archibald, Baker, Beaudoin, Belzile, 
Black (Cumberland), Blackmore, Bourget Case, Charlton, Cote (Verdun), Croll, 
Dechene, Gauthier (Nipissing), Gillis, Gibson (Comoxz-Alberni), Homuth, Howe, 
Johnston, Lalonde, Lapalme, Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis, McIvor, Mitchell, 
Moore, Pouliot, Raymond (Beauharnois-Laprairie), Ross (Hamilton East), 
Sinclair (Vancouver North), Smith (Calgary West), Viau. 


In attendance: Messrs. Robinette and Lieff, Committee Counsel. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe made a statement respecting recent price increases in 
the United States. 


Mr. Millard was recalled and concluded the reading of parts of the brief 
commenced this morning. 
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Mr. Millard read extracts from, and filed:— — 
Exhibit No. 28—Ford Motor Conca of Canada, Limited, eset of 
Annual Meeting, April 29, 1946. 


Mr. Millard read, and filed:— 

Exhibit No. 29—Statement re proceedings before the Commissioner in a 
dispute between the United Steelworkers of America and Algoma, Stelco and 
Dosco. 

Exhibit No. 30—Reply to certain points raised by Mr. Donald Gordon. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.25 o’clock p.m., until Thursday, August 1, 
at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 


JOHN T. DUN, . 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HovusE oF COMMONS, 
July 31, 1946. 


The Standing Committee on Industrial Relations met this day at 11.30 a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. Maurice Lalonde, presided. 


The CHairMAN: The committee will come to order. 


Mr. Crouu: Mr. Chairman, we had a financial statement filed by Dosco, 
and also one by Algoma. We have now a financial statement filed by Stelco, 
and could we have an analysis by Mn. Robinette of that statement similar to 
what was given by him with regard to Dosco? 


The CuairMAN: I understand that Mr. Robinette has at hand copies of 
the Stelco financial report, and I would ask him to give us an analysis of that 
report. 


Mr. Stncuarr: Mr. Chairman, I would like to raise a question of privilege 
in so far as the accuracy of information supplied to this committee is concerned. 
Yesterday, when I was questioning Mr. MacNamara, I was attempting to 
establish the fact that although the government had hoped for a 10 cent pattern 
in Canada, they were following a much higher pattern in British Columbia of 15 
cents, and I said that. in the last four major disputes out there, which had been 
settled within the last two months, the pulp and paper dispute, the loggers’ 
dispute, the dispute at the Heaps Engineering Works and the dispute with the 
Western Bridge Company, all in the last two months, the settlement had been 
15 cents an hour increase. .My objection to that was, as British Columbian, 
that I thought it was unfair that there should not be one pattern for Canada. 
The Deputy Minister of Labour destroyed my argument by saying that the 
foundry strike in British Columbia had been settled for 10 cents an hour 
increase. I asked him when and he said “Today.” That means yesterday. 
The Canadian’ press despatches carried in all the eastern papers last night and 
this morning announced this; that Judge Whiteside, who was appointed as the 
arbitrator, made not a settlement but an interim offer of 10 cents an hour 
increase, which was refused and the strike is still in progress. You may remember 
that Mr. MacNamara stopped me in my tracks. I think that my argument is 
just as valid today as it was yesterday before that misinformation was given to 
the committee. 

Mr. Rostnetrre: Mr. Chairman, at the committee’s request, I asked Mr. 
Hilton to supply the committee with copies of the balance scheets and operating 
statement of the Steel Company of Canada for the years 1939 to 1945, and 
I received them in this morning’s mail from Mr. Hilton. I suggest that they be 
filed as exhibits. I understand that Mr. Croll wants me to outline the results 
in the same manner as I did for Dosco. 

It should be kept in mind that these figures deal with all the plants, three 
in Hamilton, one in Toronto, one in Gananoque, one in Brantford, two in 
Montreal and one in Lachine, Quebec. 

Comparing the situation in 1939 with the situation in 1945, the net profit - 
of the company for 1939, after payment of interest on their then funded 
debt and before payment of dividends, was $4,686,679.74. That is the net profit 
for 1939. 3 

Mr. MayBaAnK: That is a consolidation of companies? 
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Mr. Rosrnetre: Yes, that covered all the plants. Comparing that. with 
the same figure in 1945, the next profit for, 1945 decreased to the figure of 
$4,159,259.55. Then, if one looks at the comparison of the earned surplus 
account, that is to say, the total accumulated profits of the company in 1939, 
the earned surplus account stood at $18,651,039.56. In other words, the earned 
surplus account rose from, roughly in round figures, $18,000,000 to $32,000,000 
in 1945. If I may just briefly compare the ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities in the two years, in 1939 the current assets stood at approximately, in 
round figures, $24,000,000 and the current liabilities in round figures, stood at 
approximately $8,000,000. That is a ratio of current assets to current liabilities 
at roughly 24 to 8. 

Mr. Buackmore: Does that include fixed assets? 


Mr. Rosinerre: No, those are purely current assets, cash, bonds, accounts 
receivable, and so on. The current assets in 1945 were $34,000,000 as against 
current liabilities, in round figures, of $8,000,000. The ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities in 1945 were roughly 34 to 8. | 

Answering Mr. Blackmore’s question as to what they call fixed assets, which 
means plant and equipment, in the statement in 1939 the fixed assets were 
$49,000,000 in round figures with reserves set up as liabilities against that. figure 
of approximately $30,000,000. . | 

Mr. BuackmorE: That would be a depreciation reserve? 

Mr. Ropinetre: That includes itemized depreciation and another item for 
re-bricking furnaces. The fixed assets in 1939 are at $49,000,000 and reserves 
$30,000,000. Comparing that with 1945, the fixed assets appearing in the 
balance sheet are $75,000,000 with a reserve set up of around $53,000,000, again 
in round figures. 

Mr. Buackmorge: Have you the statements of the various subsidiary 
companies? 

Mr. Rosrnerre: These balance sheets purport to cover them all. The steel 
plants are not subsidiaries; they are various plants of the Steel Company of 
Canada, and these statements include the three works at Hamilton, one at 
Brantford, one at Toronto, one at Gananoque, two at Montreal and one in 
Lachine, Quebec. But the statement, in addition to that, shows six coal and 
ore properties in which the company owns some interest, and the names of 
six mining companies are listed, five of which are situated in Michigan and 
one in Pennsylvania. Presumably, they have some shareholding interest in 
these companies. 

Mr. Buackmore: They are all included in that report? 

Mr. Ropinerre: Yes. 

Mr. Maysanx: They are reflected in that? 

Mr. Ropinerre: Yes. 

Mr. Gipson: What, is the earned surplus account? 

Mr. Ropinette: In 1945 it stands at $32,000,000 in round figures as 


compared in 1939 with $18,600,000. In other words, the earned surplus account e 


rose from $18,600,000 to $32,000,000. 

Mr. JoHnston: Would you consider that the company is in good condition? 
—A. Yes, I would say that the management had done a very good job in 
getting the company in shape to face post-war contingencies. 

Mr. Smiru: Is that a private conversation down there? 

Mr. Rosinerte: I said that, in my opinion, the management had done a 
very good job in getting the company in shape to face post-war contingencies. 

Mr. MacInnis: I think, if that financial statement. is not too long, that it 
could be included in the proceedings in addition to being filed as an exhibit. 
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Mr. Crotu: Why not put them all in if you are going to put one in? 
Mr. MacInnis: I have no objection to them all going in. I would move 
that that be done. 

Mr. Homuru: If you put one in, you have got to put them all in. 

Mr. Mayzank: The figures that you have given are extracted from another 
document, or are they all in one document? 

Mr. Rosinerre: I have given the figures which I extracted from the 1939 
balance sheet and secondly, from the 1945 balance sheet. Statements are here 
for the intervening years. I have not given you those figures, but they are on 
record. : 

Mr. MacInnis: I would move that the balance sheets for the three com- 
panies be put into the record. 

Mr. Homuru: You are in this position, that Mr. Robinette is giving a 
comparison as between two balance sheets. In order to carry that comparison 
through you will have to publish the balance sheet of 1939 and the balance 
sheet of 1945. I think, in view of what Mr. Robinette has said, which has been 
taken down by the reporter, that that should be sufficient. unless you are going 
to put all the balance sheets in the record. | 
Mr. MacInnis: I think Mr. Robinette gave the financial standing as set 
- out in the 1939 and 1945 balance sheets of the company. That is my impression - 
of what Mr. Robinette has given. 

Mr. Mayspank: That is why I asked the question I did. The 1945 balance 
sheet does not give the information that Mr. MacInnis is talking about. The 
1939 and 1945 balance sheets between them give the information. 1945 is only 
one-half the story, and there is necessary to have a compliment there to run 
it out to give him more detail than Mr. Robinette has given us this morning. 
I wanted to get that point cleared up. 

Mr. MacInnis: But the comparison between 1939 and 1945 would tell the 
story, and that is what Mr. Robinette has given, and that is what I suggest 
should be given on the record. | 

Carried. 

Mr. Rosinetrte: Do you want that in the form of an appendix? 

By some Hon. Memsers: Yes, an appendix. 

Mr. Rosrnetre: Just the figures and not the report of the president that 
is contained therein. 

The CHarrMaNn: Is the committee through with Mr. MacNamara? We will 
call Mr. Millard, then. 

Mr. Homutu: I wonder if Mr. Robinette was able to get those figures I 
spoke of? 

Mr. Rostnette: I spoke to Mr. Lionel Forsythe, the solicitor for the com- 
pany, who was watching the proceedings for Dosco, and asked him to obtain 
the balance sheets of the Sydney steel plant from 1939 to 1945, and also the 
number of employees outside the Sydney steel plant. Mr. Forsythe said that it 
would be a difficult task to extract the figures from the balance sheets, but they 
were going to do it. He said he could supply the other figures readily. Just as 
soon as these arrive Mr. Lieff or myself will inform you. 


Mr. C. H. Millard, recalled: 


As the members of the committee will notice, this brief is rather volumin- 
ous, and I do not propose to read the entire brief, but I do think it would 
not be fair to the presentation of our case unless I directed the attention of the 
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committee to certain relevant passages that seem to stand out and require a 
little amplification and, probably, some clarification as we go along, because, 
after all, we had only made a preliminary statement before. 

I would ask the members of the committee to note on the very first page we 
have an index which shows that we have dealt with the union’s case under seven 
headings, and we have added brief appendices, some of which are required to 
give certain members of the committee the additional information they were 
asking for. | 

I take as an example Appendix (H) on page 67 of the brief. I was 
requested to file with the committee a ballot that was used in the strike vote 
and so we have made that an appendix, having secured some ballots that 
were returned from one of the local unions in Toronto, and there you have 
the ballot before you. 

By way of introduction, I am not going to read anything on the first page 
and I would ask the members of the committee to turn to page 2. At the top 
of the page: 

These represent the programme or policy considered necessary and 
desirable by members of the Union, subject of course to modification 
through the normal processes of collective bargaining. If a fair and 
reasonable settlement were offered, its acceptance would be recommended 
by the National Advisory Committee to the membership, whose decision 
would be final so far as the Union is concerned. 


Then we have dealt with some of the procedure that we have already placed 
before the committee. I would then draw your attention to the concluding 
paragraph at the bottom of that page: 

The Union is seeking a general settlement with each company, defin- 
ing the standards to be established in each local agreement, to take effect 
as and when provided in the settlement. 

The Union is not demanding one agreement to cover the entire 
industry. It does, however, ask for a general settlement with each com- 
pany, so that the Union’s relations with each employer may be estab- 
lished on a more stable and orderly basis. 

It is of great importance that whatever settlement is reached should 
include subsidiary or branch plants. In the past the exclusion of such 
plants has seriously impaired relations between the Union and the 
employers, particularly in the case of Dosco and Local 1231, Trenton, 
NS., which was a party to the settlement of the steel strike of January, 
1943, but was later barred by the National War Labour Board from any 
benefit under that settlement. Such cases can lead only to further 
disputes. 

The interests of the public and all parties make it imperative that 
any settlement arrived at in good faith should be fully implemented 
without delay, and without amendment. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of this point. Me 


Then I would like to pass on to the concluding paragraph of the introduction 
on page 4:— 

It is therefore important, when a settlement is reached under Govern- 
ment auspices in any industrial dispute, not only that it should be a sound 
and satisfactory settlement, but also that, firstly, it should take effect 
without undue delay and, secondly, it should not be open to amendment 
or variation later by any Board or other authority. Unless these two 
principles are respected, the best of settlements is likely to contain the 
seeds of another major dispute in the not-distant future. | 


Then, if the members of the committee will turn to page 5, you will notice > 
that we have dealt with the question of national standards of the iron and steel 
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industry, and I trust that you will read the whole page. I want to refer to the 
concluding paragraph on page 5:— 


The Steelworkers’ claim for national wage standards in the industry 
is reasonable and well-founded. It would be unrealistic and illogical for 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to discriminate between different 

companies in the matter of price increases. It is equally unjustifiable to 
discriminate between their workers in the matter of wage standards. 


Then, please turn to page 7. In dealing with the question of a national 
council for the steel industry, I would like to draw your attention to the third 
last paragraph, just below the middle of the page, starting with the words:— 


The proposed National Steel Industry Council should have as one of 
its functions liaison with the International Steel Committee proposed by 
the International Labour Office. This would enhance Canada’s position 
in the world market and at the same time afford an opportunity for 

_ Canadian producers to know the nature and extent of the demand for 
_ their products. 

The International Committee has already held preliminary meetings 
at Cleveland. Canadian steelworkers were represented at these meetings 
by the National Director of their Union. Although the largest steel 
companies in the world sent outstanding management men to the confer- 
ence, Canadian companies were conspicuous by their absence. 


I might say that all the steel producing countries, outside of the former 
producers in Japan and Germany had government representatives at that 
conference except Canada, and upon my return I enquired from the Department 
of Labour officials, who have to do with the international labour office, and I was 
informed that attempts had been made up until the last minute to get Canadian 
steel employers representing that group of employers in Canada to attend the 
conference, and they all pleaded that they were too busy that they could not 
attend. JT think it was a matter of record that Canada was the only country 
producing steel that was not represented at that conference. 


Failure to establish the machinery for cooperation within our own 
country is thus causing failure to co-operate in an international body 
which is certain to have an important influence on the future of the steel 
industry. ; 


Then at the top of page 8:— 


3. Planned development of our own raw materials as a part of the 
Canadian iron and steel industry: 

Recent years have seen the discovery and development of new 
iron ore mines in Canada. Our possession of this all-important raw 
material, as well as our possession, in certain areas of coal deposits, 
make it possible for our own iron and steel industry to attain a much 
more important place in world production. Unfortunately, there is 
a tendency to exploit the rich iron ore deposits of this country for 
export purposes alone. Canada could be much more than a mere 
exporter of raw materials and serious attention could be given by the 
Council to the expansion of the industry on the foundation of our own 
natural resources. 


Then, on page 9, starting with the third paragraph:— 


There was much loose talk and loose thinking on the subject arising 
from a failure to understand the proper organizational approach to co- 
operation on this question of union-management production committees. 


Too many employers undertook to initiate ill-considered schemes for 
co-operation by direct appeals to their employees, ignoring or excluding the 
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union from participation. Such clumsy approaches naturally aroused suspicion 
among union-conscious workers, and discouraged co-operation. 

Moreover, the worker is not impressed by appeals from an employer who 
gives lip-service to the ideal of co-operation and at the same time refuses to 
grant the union a measure of union security. | 

It is clear that union security must precede the successful establishment of 
genuine labour-management co-operation. 

The first step is for the employer to grant union security, thus signifying his 
confidence in the agency chosen by the workers to represent them. | 

The second step is for the union representatives to reciprocate by assuring 
and convincing the workers that they can have confidence in the good faith of 
their employer, and that they should act accordingly. 

The third step is to establish joint union-management production com- 
mittees, department. by department, and to cultivate on both sides a facility for 
practical organizational co-operation in the day-to-day problems of production 
and efficiency. 

From that point on, much depends on the good sense and good faith of 
people on both sides. If both are willing to learn, remarkable improvements in 
safety, efficiency and productivity can be achieved. 

Union-management production committees are not offered as a cure-all, 
They are advanced as a practical constructive and democratic method of 
raising our industrial techniques to the highest possible level by bringing 
together the best judgment and experience of union men and management mén 
at the very point where mutual advantages can be discovered. 


Union-management production committees provide at the depart- 
mental level the same type of co-operation which is required nationally 
through a council for the industry. 


IV—Wages 


The wage programme of the union calls for a uniform basic rate of 
84 cents per hour throughout the industry. 


Then you will notice on page 11, paragraph 2: 


This involves an hourly increase of 195 cents for the employees of 
Algoma and Stelco, and 244 cents for the employees of Dosco. The 
weekly gross thinimum on this basis would be $33.60. The annual gross 
minimum pay would be $1,750,00. 

There are precedents already established that support the Union’s 
programme. In the logging industry in British Columbia, a major industry 
employing approximately 37,000 workers, the settlement reached was 15 
cents per hour across the board, plus overtime provisions. The overtime 
provisions were time and one-half after 44 hours for six months of the 
year and overtime after 40 hours for the other six months of the year. 


I would like to draw the attention of members of the committee at that 
point to the fact that much has been said about the settlement which was 
effected with the loggers in the interior of British Columbia, ‘and we heard some 
remarks regarding that from the deputy minister of labour yesterday. I would 
like to say that I do not believe that the entire picture has been made clear to 
this committee. There was a settlement of 10 or 12 cents an hour, but there was 
an additional wage adjustment that ranged from 2 cents to 10 or 12 cents an 
hour, so that in the net effect most of the men engaged in the logging and 
sawmill industry in the interior of British Columbia received from 12 cents to 
22 cents an hour. 


Mr. Maypanx: You mean by that, that there were various classification 
changes? 
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The Witness: There were no classification changes, but the base rate was 
below the base rate on the coast and the base rate on the coast with the 15 cent 
per hour was 2-5 cents higher than the base rate in steel, 67 cents; and when it 
came to the adjustment of the base rate in the interior, some of those rates were 
below the 67 cent level, some as much as ten or twelve cents below the base 
rate, and all the base rates were adjusted and put at 67 cents, then ten cents 
was added on after that, if my information is correct; and, there is a repre- 
sentative in this room from British Columbia who participated in the settle- 
ment and I am sure he will be very glad to appear before the committee and 
give them the facts of the situation. That is my information, that there was 
a base rate adjustment. amounting from 2 to 12 cents an hour; then, on top of 
that there was an overall ten cent wage increase; so that the pattern was not 
set at 10 cents in the intericr of British Columbia, it was somewhere between 
12 cents and 21 or 22 cents. 
It should be noted that this was the settlement which the Minister 
of Labour declared was fair and reasonable. Referring to the report of 
Mr. Justice Sloan, the Minister of Labour stated in the House of 
Commons, June 4, 1946: “I believe it is’ sensible, it is fair, and it is 
reasonable’. 
That was the Sloan award and the settlement of the logging dispute at 
15 cents an hour plus. 
On June 18, 1946, the Minister again, referring to Justice Sloan’s 


report, stated: “Chief Justice Sloan . . . has made a recommendation 
of fifteen cents an hour . . . In my judgment [this is] fair and 
reasonable . . .” 


I think the members of the committee can check on these quotations. 

However, it should also be noted that the minister contradicted 
himself in the House of Commons on July 10. In a telegram sent by him 
to Mr. Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
he had the following to say: “Those in the best position to judge state 
most emphatically that wage increases beyond an amount considered 
just and reasonable cannot be made effective if price control is to be 
retained. Again it is the considered opinion of those best able impartially 

- to assess the present economic situation in Canada that increases in 
wages beyond ten cents per hour and in some instances less will force a 
break in the price ceiling.” 

The minister did not give any information as to who the experts 
were, nor on what grounds they based their estimates. Without that 
knowledge the statements are meaningless. However, the contradiction 
between the statements of the minister of June 4 and June 18 and that of 
July 10 is obvious. 

In any event, the settlement in the lumber industry in British 
Columbia does establish a precedent for the Steelworkers’ program. There 
cannot be one wage law for British Columbia and another for the rest of 
Canada. 


I am sure that certain members of the committee will agree with that 
statement. 


Mr. Crouu: For their own protection. 


The WITNEss: 

No guesswork was a part of the calculations when the union’s objec- 
tives were established. The annual minimum of $1,750 was the result of 
investigations into the available statistics on the cost of living in Canada. 
It was adopted as the objective of the union at its last National Policy 
Conference, held in Quebee City, October, 1944. 
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The data studied pointed to the conclusion that the minimum amount 
of money ‘necessary for a health and decency standard of living for the 
average Canadian family in 1944 was $1,750 annually. | 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living index was of small 
value in this respect. It was set up as an indicator of retail price changes 
and it is not very helpful in determining what the actual cost of living 
is at any given time. The index is unbalanced and inconclusive. It gives a 
sort of rough estimation of trends in cost of living. Changes in the cost- 
of-living index are shown in Appendix (G). : 


APPENDIX (G) 


October 1, 1943 118-4 
(Cost of living bonus merged into wage structure) 
October 1, 1944 117-7 
October 1, 1945 118°8 
January 2, 1946 118-9 
February 1, 1946 118-9 
March 1, 1946 119-1 
April 1, 1946 119-8 
May 1, 1946 122-0 
June 1, 1946 123-6 


If the members would be good enough now to turn to page 66 of the brief, 
appendix “G”. I would like you to note that on October 1, 1943 the index was 
at 118-4. Now, I would like the members if they would to take a pencil and 
insert there after the first item on the page that the cost of living bonus was 
merged into the wage structure of the country between the first and the second 
items of these dates, in other words early in 1944, the bonus structure was 
merged into the wage structure in Canada. Then I would like to draw to your 
attention the fact that on April 1, 1946, the index stands at 119-8; on May 1, 
1946 it stands at 122 even, and on June 1, 1946 it stands at 123-6: and, if my 
information is correct and judging from what I heard presented to the committee 
the other day we are surmising and I think with some justification that on J uly 
1, that the figure to be released probably in one or two days from now by the 
bureau of statistics will record that on July 1, that figure has reached at least 
125-3. Now, that.may be somewhat out, but members of the committee will 
check with the record when it is available. So I would like to point out to the 
committee that we are now 5-5 points at least more than we were on April 1 of 
this year. And now, if you will turn again to page 12 of the brief :— 

For what it is worth, the index has shown a wartime increase of 22-8 
per cent, having risen from 100-8 in 1939 to 123-6 in June, 1946. It has 
risen from 119-2 in May of 1944 when the union was formulating its 
policy. That is an increase of 4-4 per cent in the past two years. 

The greatest rise shown is in food prices. Here the increase has been : 
42 per cent from 1939 and 11 per cent from 1944. On the basis of research 
by the Toronto Welfare Council and now being carried on by the Ontario 
Federation of Labour, it is apparent that the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, in establishing its index, did not allow a sufficient weight for 
food. The other sources mentioned find that the amount spent on food by 
families in the lower income brackets reaches, and frequently exceeds, 
40 per cent of income. Hence the very great increase in food costs has 
depressed still further the standards of living of the great bulk - of 
Canada’s citizens, her workers. 

The estimates of the Toronto Welfare Council of present requirements 
are considerably higher than its 1944 figures. In 1944 the council found 
that $35.85 per week was the minimum required for a health and decency 
standard of living for the average family in Toronto.. 

The average family in Toronto is much the same as the average 
family elsewhere in Canada. The cost of living does not vary greatly as 
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between Canadian cities. As a matter of fact, Sydney has a somewhat 
higher cost of living than Sault Ste. Marie, Hamilton, Montreal or Toronto. 

From 1944 to June, 1946, the actual basic cost of living rose 
considerably according to the Toronto Welfare Council. Assuming it now 
to be $38 we may say that what cost $35.85 in 1944 and $28.35 in 1939, 
now requires $38 to purchase. The weekly increase since 1939 on this 
basis has been approximately $9.65, or 34 per cent, as compared with a 
rise of 23-6 per cent in the index published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. No agency, governmental or otherwise, has been able to dispute 
the findings of the Toronto Welfare Council. 


I will have something more to say about that later. 


Price controls have been, and are to continue to be, relaxed. The 
price of building materials and furniture will increase still further. 
Clothing has risen sharply in price in the past two months. The cost of 
living is now rising much more rapidly than it did in the war. years. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ index, after remaining almost 
stationary for nine months, jumped almost two points from March to May 
this year. A further rise of two points was reported for June, and it is 
obviously going higher. 

In this connection, it should be remembered that the Minister of 
Labour, in announcing revision of the Wartime Wages Control Order, 
December 9, 1943, stated in part:— 

If any appreciable and continued change in living costs should 
occur there will be a general review of stabilization policy and the 

measures employed under it. (Labour Gazette, December, 1943, 

page 1602). 

It should be noted that the cost-of-living index stood at 118-4 on 
December 1, 1943. The rise, since that time, to June 1, 1946, has been 
5-2 points, and the rise is continuing. Therefore, an “appreciable and 
continued change in living costs” has occurred and ‘“‘a general review of 
stabilization policy and the measures employed under it” is clearly 
indicated. It is, in fact, overdue. 

For many months now workers have been receiving considerably 
less than they would have if the cost-of-living bonuses had not been 
incorporated into wages as of February 15, 1944. Any wage adjustment 
at this time must take into consideration this factor as well as other 
important factors. 

At the same time that the Minister of Labour made the above state- 
ment, the Prime Minister referred to the new wages order in part as 
follows: 

If the cost of living rises more than 3 per cent, and remains 
at that level for two consecutive months, the government will review 
the whole program of price control and wage control, and take appro- 
priate action. (Labour Gazette, December, 1943, page 1601). 


From February 1, 1946, the cost-of-living index has advanced almost 
five points, the sharpest rise yet recorded, and nothing has been done to 
review or modify the situation. 

In view of these figures, the $1,750 annual minimum objective of the 
union is far from exorbitant. On the contrary, it has fallen considerably 
behind actual needs. On the basis of the Toronto Welfare Council 
estimates, it is now approximately $225 per year short of providing a 
health and decency standard of living. 

There can be no doubt as to the needs of the steelworkers. The 
question then arising is: Can the companies pay? 
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think that members probably received some assurance on that point 


from one of the companies this morning and from one of the other companies 


yesterday. 


eH 


Only passing reference to the financial position of the three com- 
panies will be made at this point. The appendices contain pertinent 
financial data. 

Stelco’s wartime profits after taxes averaged well over $4 million 
annually. Surplus account increased from $18-6 million in 1939 to 
$32-1 million in 1945, according to the company’s reports. 


think you got that figure this morning. 


Actually, this account has been understated by about $4-°5 million 
as will be seen in the appendices. Total reserves and surplus in 1945 of 
$86-1 million (company figures) compared with $49-5 million in 1939. 
Total assets of $113 million in 1945 compared with total assets of $78-9 
million in 1939. Apart from governmental assistance, Stelco recently 


- built a $10 million addition to its plant without raising additional capital. 


Algoma fared very well during the war years. It was able to extend 
its operations by an amount of approximately $21,000,000.00, by special 
arrangement with the dominion government. Its net working capital 
increased from approximately $5 million in 1939 to $9 million in 1945.. 
Total assets now stand at $334 million as compared with $234 million 
in 1939. Depreciation reserve is now $104 million, compared with $2 
million in 1939. Operating profit was $960,671.00 in 1939 and $3,482,797 .00 
in 1945. The high point for the latter item was $4,198,339.00 in 1944. 
Earned surplus now stands at $6 million as against $1-5 million in 1939. 

Dosco has always pleaded poverty. It has had something over $21 
million of public assistance since the war began. This does not include 
the subsidy on coal. 

In spite of this plea of poverty the combined operations of the 
company show a profit of $3-5 million in 1945, $4 million in 1944, $43 
million in 1943 and $4-8 million in 1942. Working capital igs now in 
excess of $20 million. Depreciation reserve exceeds $23 million and is 
50 per cent of total fixed assets. Total assets are over $60 million. 

These companies can pay the wages sought. In the case of Dosco, 
it is the responsibility of the company to prove otherwise. In any event, 
the employees of Dosco cannot be expected to subsidize the undertaking. 
If the company requires assistance to enable it to pay a decent standard 
of wages, then it is the obligation of the government of Canada to meet 
that requirement. 

As mentioned above, the increase requested from Dosco is 5 cents 
more than that requested from Algoma and Steleo. The union will not be 
content to allow the present differential, or any other differential, to be 
maintained. The principle of uniformity was embodied in the memo- 
randum of understanding that led to the settlement of the steel strike 
in 1943. It is vital that the 5 cent differential between the rates for 
production workers at Sydney and those at Hamilton and Sault Ste. 
Marie, which was permitted to exist by the National War Labour Board, 
should now be removed. 


I think in view of what has been said by the chairman of the National War 
Labour Board and by the Deputy Minister of Labour that I should refresh the 
memory, or at least inform the members of the committee that while we have 
been sitting in this room in these hearings I addressed a note to Mr. MacNamara 
in which I said: We propose to make certain specific proposals which are still 
under consideration to the committee re the steel strike—meaning the settle- 
ment—hbefore doing so I am anxious to know what the board is going to do about 
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the Sydney differential. Could you advise me? My reason for writing that 
note to Mr. MacNamara was that I was hopeful that we might be able after 
this long period of time of almost, in fact more than two years, to wipe that 
particular issue out so that we can have the differential restored to these people 
who have been so long suffering and who suffered from what I consider mass 
discrimination over a long period of time. I received a reply from Mr. 
MacNamara to this effect: The National Board will undertake to review the 
case in the light of new evidence produced. You will appreciate that the evi- 
dence of Messrs. Anson and Gordon will have to be considered. The chances 
are fair, I would say. So that the matter is still before the board and I have 
no definite information that your particular dispute will be dealt with. 

A substantial price increase has been granted to the primary steel 
industry, effective April 1, 1946. Without having all the data required 
for a thorough statement of what this increase means, we can make some 

_ estimates of its effects on the three companies party to this dispute. 

The appendices contain more information on this matter. However, 
with production figures available and calculating the effect of Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board Order No. 617, it appears that the additional 
income accruing to the three companies will be in the neighbourhood of - 
$13 million. Algoma is likely to benefit to the extent of $3,600,000.00, 
Dosco, $3,500,000.00, and Stelco, $6,000,000.00. | 

In conjunction with the price increase there must be considered the 
reduction in corporation taxes to 30 per cent, effective January 1, 1947. 
This will mean still more income for these companies. 


I might say there are other factors. We are only just giving you generali- 
ties here; I mean, we will deal with them later—I refer to such questions as the 
putting of Canadian money at par which in at least one or two instances will 
make very considerable additions to the revenues of these particular companies. 

The new equipment that has been installed and is being installed 
_ will mean greater productivity per man hour and greater income to the 
companies per wage dollar spent. 
That this is true in at least one instance is shown in the following 
table giving payroll and production figures since 1939 at Algoma. 


ALGOMA STEEL CORP. LTD. 


PAYROLLS, CALENDAR YEARS AND PRODUCTION 


1S 0 ca a ri a DOs AGL OU a co te ches meen te 202,904 ‘tons 
ORO iae cig na watete eae O056: 083! 42 tis Sierte als Saale le eens 348,382 tons 
1S EG nea are eae es eRe Ns DOD DORs Wiel te hak Moe tine ys coe 470,437 tons 
1 SP a Da ae ea per ret AL ARR eR CRs 8 ENE 552,965 tons 
POSS See y Seok. rane DOU «Seu NAN Crug cI 2 614,133 tons 
PAA Sos ek Sat y She DUD; 2 9G erator See Line ha eat ot 633,663 tons 
LEED Sercer eth hile Stat <0 tee io.te BES 0) Lite eae Aaye ve aed og we kane 665,889 tons 


We have to remember this, in the preliminary statement by Mr. McMillen, 
K.C. on ‘behalf of Algoma, raised some question as to the validity of these 
figures; and I would point out to the members of the committee that actually 
what Mr. McMillen said when he questioned these figures was that he ques- 
tioned them on the basis that the payroll figures were for the fiscal year, if I 
recollect correctly, and the production figures were for the calendar yours so] 
do not think that is a valid argument. 

‘1. With estimated working force of 3,000 in 1939, per man production 
was 67 tons annually. 

2. With actual working force of 3,638 in 1945, per man production was 
183 tons annually. 
This is an increase of 173 per cent in per man productivity. 
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Payroll (annual) increased by 133 per cent from 1939 to 1948. 
Production (annual) increased by 221 per cent from 1939 to 1945. 
Labour cost of production per ton ingot steel in 1939 was $18.00 
(approximately). 
Labour cost of production per ton ingot steel in 1945 was $13.00 
(approximately). 

The Labour cost per ton ingot steel shown above seems out of line; 
the Union therefore can only assume that labour costs in supplementary 
undertakings in Sault Ste. Marie, such as bus service and domestic gas 
production, are charged against manufacture of steel. 

All of these facts point to the conclusion that these.companies will 
‘be able to pay their employees the wages requested. 

There are other developments supporting the claim of the union for 
a weekly minimum wage of $33.60. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in its report, “Man Hours and 
Hourly Earnings”, shows the drop in the number of hours worked in the 
past few months, together with the decrease in weekly earnings. 

For the whole of the steel industry, the reduction in the number of 
hours worked weekly was 3:2 between December, 1944, and March, 1946. 
For crude rolled and forged products the weekly decrease in the same 
period was 2-4 hours. 

This has resulted in weekly losses of earnings ranging from $2.34 
to $3.70 for the whole of the industry and of from 18 cents to $1.27 in > 
the crude rolled and forged products section. 

Thus, while prices have been advancing rapidly, workers’ earnings 
have not only failed to keep pace with the rising cost of living but have 
been falling further behind. 

Manufacturers often claim that raising wages will increase costs 
to such an extent that they will not be able to compete in the export 
market with producers in other countries. That this is not so is shown 
by the experience of the United States. 

That country has the highest wage system in the world, yet United 
States producers can undersell competitors in almost any line of goods. 
The reason is that man hour productivity is greater in the United States 
than. in any other country, because manufacturing equipment is modern 
and efficient. 

If Canadian steel producers are unable to meet competition from 
other countries, they must modernize their plants to the point where man 
hour productivity at least equals that of any other country. The apparent 
wish of some steel producers to work long hours and pay low rates will 
never help to put Canada in a favourable position in the markets of the 
world. There must be some vision and some realism if we are to attain 
that place. 

A pertinent factor in our export trade is Canada’s ability to import. 
A country cannot long sell if it does not buy. If it is to buy it must 
have purchasing power. It can only have purchasing power when its 
people are working and receiving wages that will enable them to satisfy 
the demands for commodities in addition to those necessary to keep them 
alive. World trade benefits everybody. Canada should take steps 
necessary to maintain her proportion of such trade. 

The union has heard the statement that primary steel producers 
cannot obtain the help they need to meet production goals. It is true 
that much of the work performed in steel mills is distasteful to potential 
employees. It is usually heavy and arduous, hours of work are too long, 
working conditions generally are not good and, above all, wages are too 
low. If wages were increased to a level more in keeping with present-day 
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needs, no doubt many of the objections would disappear. No one can 
blame people for reluctance to sell their labour under the adverse 
conditions generally prevailing in the steel mills. 

It has been pointed out in the report of the Royal Commission on 
Provincial Development and Rehabilitation (Nova Scotia, 1944) that 
the wage demands of Canadian steelworkers have never been exorbitant 
nor out of line with other rates. Reference is made to the large differen- 
tials between steel wage rates paid in the United States and in Canada. 


Now, members of the committee may not feel this is altogether relevant, 
but I should like to draw your attention to what is happening. 

Since 1944 there has been a general wage increase of 185 cents per 
hour in the steel industry in the United States, further widening these 
differentials. The base rate in the United States is now 97 cents, 335 cents 
above the rate in two of Canada’s primary mills, 384 cents above the 
rate in Nova Scotia. There can be no justification for such discrimination 
against Canadian steelworkers. 

Now, I would like-to add -into the brief there something which I did not 
put in the brief, and that is in March 1946, the average hourly earnings in the 
manufacture of iron and steel— 

Mr. BuacKmore: Would the witness go slowly so we can get that? 

The Wirnsss: I will put it in the record. If you want it now, I will 
read it slowly. 3 | 

Mr. Buackmore: So we can get a summary of it. 

The Wirness: As of March 1946, the average hourly earnings in the 
manufacture of iron and steel and their products in the United States were 
116-8 cents per hour, and in Canada 78-9 cents; the United States being up by 
37-7 cents. In basic steel the average hourly earnings in March 1946 in the 
United States were $1.28 per hour—pardon me, rather $1.29 cents per hour, and in 
Canada, 78:5 cents; the difference being 50-5 cents per hour. I put these figures 
on record because not only the base rates but the average rates, the value of 
money being paid is completely out of line. And I would like to add here for 
the sake of the record and the information of the members that it should be 
remembered that the differential in basic steel rates between the two countries 
was only about 10 cents per hour from 1935 to 1936. We used to have a 
differential of about 10 cents and now we have in our base rate a differential 
of over 30 cents and in our average rates a differential of over 50 cents. 

Mr. Grsson: Have you got the cost-of-living index to indicate the differ- 
ence between Canada and the United States? 

The Witness: I know you can buy a car over there cheaper than you 
can here. | 

Now we will go on with page 17 again. 

There is even less justification for this state of affairs than there was 
previously. The basic price increase of $5 per ton ingot was the same in, both 
countries—or almost exactly the same. In the United States this figure was 
set after taking into consideration the wage increase of 183 cents. In Canada 
the price increase was sufficient to include wage increases. Yet managements 
refuse to grant their employees the increase which government officials declared 
was intended to follow the price rise. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Have you the cost-of-living rate for the United States so we can make 
some sense out of this?—A. I do not believe I have. It can be obtained for you 
if you wish it, Mr. Smith. We make the charge that they have not treated 
their workers in a fair or reasonable manner. , 
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By Mr. Blackmore: 


Q. I wonder if the witness implies that he will cbtan that information? — 
A. I imagine the Department of Labour has it from the Department of Labour 
in the United States. 


Mr. Smiru: I wondered if we had it. 


Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: We should get the increase in the weighted index 
since the abolition of the O.P.A. in the United States. 


The Witness: Let us go to the bottom of page 17. 

The union must emphasize the fact that. steelworkers will not be content 
with their present small share of the income resulting from their toil. Their 
standards of living must be raised. 

Purchasing power must be spread in a way that will make effective the 
present potential demand. Thus the nation will achieve a more balanced | 
economy and the dangers of depression be lessened. 

At this point I should like you to come with me to the financial standing of 
the companies in the various appendices, so will you now turn to Algoma on ° 
page 44? JI am not going to read the entire analysis we have here. I think the 
members will want to study this. I want to point out two or three’ of the 
high points and I shall read the first two paragraphs. Z 

Beginning with the outbreak of war in 1939, a vast expansionary 
program was undertaken at Algoma. This was in, co-operation with the 
government of the Dominion of Canada. Most of the funds for this 
undertaking were supplied by that government. The total amount of 
money allocated by the government was in the neighbourhood of 
$21,000,000. 

The funds were spent on building a new battery of coke ovens, a 
blast furnace, a 44 inch blooming mill, a 25 inch billet mill and the wot 
installation of additional crane facilities. The company operates certain 
of this new equipment under lease from the dominion government. 


I notice in the middle of the page they now operate, according to their own - 
financial statement 158 coke ovens owned by themselves and 86 leased from the 
government. 

Now, would you turn to page 45. 

Algoma carries on the business of coke, pig-iron and steel making. 
Its chief steel products consist of rails, structurals, including sheet piling, 
merchant mill steels and special alloy steels. Its coke capacity is 1,250,000 
net tons annually. Associated with the company’s coke business is a 
modern by-product and chemical plant, producing benzol, tolual, xylol, 
solvent R, naphthalene, ammonium sulphate, virgin tar and coke-oven 
PAS. Much of the latter is sold for domestic purposes in Sault Ste Marie. 

Algoma’s pig-iron capacity is. 1,000,000 net tons annually and its 
steel capacity 800,000 net tons of ingots annually. Its rolling mills con- 
sist of a 44 inch blooming mill, a 25 inch continuous billet mill, a 35 inch 
blooming mill, a 30 inch rail mill which also rolls various structural 
shapes, and 18 inch and 12 inch merchant mills. 

Algoma Ore Properties Limited has mined and treated 700,000 eTOss 
tons of ore yearly in recent years. Ore reserves at the Helen ‘Mine are 
now estimated at over 100,000,000 tons. 


‘By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. May I ask you with reference to Algoma whether it is not also true that 
they operate a coal mine or coal mines in the United States?—A. They have 
coal mines—I believe two mines—in Pennsylvania or Virginia, West Virginia; 
I am not sure. : 


a Ss: 
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~ Will you look at the table at the bottom of the page, please? at the long 
term record, and I should like you to compare some of these figures. Under 
the heading ‘Years end April 30” you will notice 1945 at the top and 1940 at the 
bottom, that there is a six-year spread. In 1945 the net income was $1,112,132 
-and the corresponding figure for 1940 was $780,240. For 1944 it was $1,057,796, 
and you will notice the figures graduate down. The earnings per share were 
increased from 1940 on the common earnings of $1.62 to $2.48 in 1945 and $35.44 
on the preferred to $68.84 in 1945. ; 
) On the following page, if you go farther back in the report vou will notice 
they have greatly improved over those dates which we have already seen. I am 
going to leave the rest of that page for the members to study at their leisure and 
‘turn to page 47. You will notice at the top of the page the heading “Working 
capital position”: current assets in 1939, $6,312,795, and in 1945, $14,873,591; 
current liabilities for 1939, $1,283,728, and for 1945, $5,782,458; net working cap- 
ital for 1939, $5,029,067, and for 1945, $9,091,133—almost twice as much. The 
current ratio I am told by Mr. Kidd should be reversed. 


The foregoing table shows the effect of the wartime expansionary 
program on Algoma’s earning power. No data is available to show how 
much the company pays the dominion ‘government for rental and usage 
of that part of the new equipment-still theoretically retained by the 
government. But there is enough to show the extent to which Algoma 

- profits therefrom. | 
Tt is known that sales were approximately $10 million in 1939, and 
were in the neighbourhood of $30 million in 1945. Algoma reported sales 
in 1945 were substantially in excess of 1944 and were the largest in the 
company’s history. It was also reported that special depreciation on 
plant purchased for war purposes was completed. In that event, the 
ereatly increased earnings now will be available for dividends and other 
expenses as they arise. ) 

In 1945 depreciation taken was $1,055,617 as compared with 

$2,267,296 in 1944. 


The members of the committee will note that the depreciation dropped very 
rapidly from 1944 to 1945, meaning that a great deal of this war expansion 
program had been written off by special depreciation and they got back to more 
or less their customary depreciation allowance. 

From 1939 to 1945 depreciation reserve rose from $2,118,694 to $10,670,738, 
an increase of over 400 per cent. 

Again I think that figure ought to be noted by the members of the 
committee. 

- In the same period, property account, before depreciation reserve, 
rose from $17,541,910 to $27,863,438. This is an increase of $10,321,528, 
or 59 per cent. Total net assets increased by $10 million in the same 
period. : 

A surplus of $1,372,992 at the end of business in 1938 had become 
$6,118,371 at the end of 1945. Working capital rose from $5. million in 
1939 to $8 million in 1945. 

Algoma’s estimated production for sale in 1946 is approximately 
600,000 tons of steel ingots. Most of this production will be used by the 
company to manufacture the variety of products listed above. 

If the average price increase was $6 a ton, the additional income to 
Algoma would be roughly $3;650,000. The requests of the company’s 
employees for wages to provide a health and decency standard of living 

would amount to no more than one-half of this additional income. The 
financial position of the company would in no way be adversely affected. 
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Now, if you will turn to appendix “E” on page 48 we will take a short look 
at Steleco. Some of the figures which the members of the committee received 
this morning you will find repeated in this analysis here. I am not going to read 
any until we come to the bottom of the page, the third last paragraph. 

In 1941 plant additions made by the company included an 875-ton 
daily capacity blast furnace, with supplementary blowing and _ boiler 
capacity and a 150-ton open hearth furnace with crane and added 
soaking pits. These additions were financed with the aid of a $4,150,000 
advance, again by the dominion government. 

In this connection Mr. Ross McMaster, company president, stated in 
his report to the shareholders in 1942: “Your directors anticipate that 
it will be covered by charges for special depreciation over a period of 
three years.” .Of course Mr. McMaster was merely being cautious; 
probably no one ever doubted that Stelco would get the plant additions 
free. And so it was; the $4,150,000 was written off out of profits in three 
years. The added capacity remains for profit-making in future years. 


I trust the members of the committee will observe very closely what took 
place in the steel industry during the war years. There was a great deal of 
expansion for productive capacity in those plants and it was done at the 
expense of the Canadian people. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: You say here that $4,150,000 was advanced again 
by the dominion government. I can assure you the dominion government made 
no advances to the Steel Company of Canada. 

The Witness: We have clarified that somewhat, Mr. Howe, in the next 
paragraph. . 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: Certain special depreciation was written off but the 
money was advanced by the Steel Company of Canada, not by the Dominion 
of Canada. 

The Wirness: They put the money up but they were— 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: They were allowed special depreciation. 

The Wirness: What it means is they did not pay it in excess profits as they 
otherwise would; is not that it? Maybe the word “advance’’ is ill-advised. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: Ill-advised and incorrect. 

The Wirness: All right. They got the money just the same. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: No. — 


By Mr. Maybank: , 
Q. Is it not a fact that immediately the depreciation was written off, there- 
after they paid taxes on the whole? They were never able to continue to. subtract 
anything from their earnings for depreciation; is not that a fact?—A. I would 
have to check on that before I answer the question. 

Q. The depreciation is allowed as a deduction before payment of the taxes; 
you agree with that?—A. That is right. 

Q. That is the nature of it. And when a plant has been 100 per cent 
depreciated, as in this case you have been showing, it means that thereafter 
there can be no deduction for depreciation whether the plant is continuing to 
depreciate or not; is not that a fact?—A. You will find, Mr. Maybank, that 
in the steel business there is very heavy depreciation taken because of the 
actual depreciation in that equipment for restoration, and we sometimes question 
the amount of depreciation that is taken even after it is paid off 100 per cent. 

Q. I am desirous of clearing up a misconception that might arise from 
saying that money was obtained from the dominion government for expansion, | 
and I am asking you if you will not agree that after there has been this special 
depreciation, and resulting therefrom 100 per cent depreciation declared, there- 
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after there could not be, in respect of the same article, any deduction from income 
before paying taxes?—A. In order to answer ‘that question I certainly would 
have to have a look at the steel company’s accounts. 

Q. I was not referring particularly to this case, but only to make sure 
that you and I were in agreement as to the meaning of these terms and 
expressions in any case?—A. I will go a long way with you. 

Mr. MacInnis: I think we are losing time on this point. Is not this a case 
of special depreciation and we would never be in a position to know how it 
stands in following years without having someone from the Department of 
National Revenue here to give us the facts; and if we want that information 
I would rather that we let Mr. Millard go— ; : 
Mr. Maypanxk: I do not think there is any disagreement between Mr. 
‘MacInnis and me on that. As long as there is no misconception arising out of 
the term Mr. Millard is using I am quite content, and I think he is in agreement 
with the suggestion. 

Hon Mr. Mrrcueuu: Is not that a job for an auditor? Either the govern- 
ment has been right or wrong in granting these subsidies. Now, it does seem to 
me that the person who should give evidence as to the correctness of such 
statements should be ‘an auditor. 

Mr. MacInnis: The auditors-of the Department of National Revenue 
I think will do the job. 

~ Mr. Mayzpank: I think we are all agreed on it now. 

The CHamrMAN: Some members of the committee asked Mr. Millard a 
few minutes ago to give figures relating to the cost of living in the United 
States. I believe Mr. Mitchell has the official figures here, and before we adjourn 
I shall invite the minister to give the committee this information. At 3.30 we 
will proceed with Mr. Millard’s evidence. 

Hon. Mr. Mirenety: Mr. Chairman, the question was asked about the 
United States situation. Taking a base at 1939 of 100 the figures are as follows: 
Canada, June 1946, 122-6; United States, May 1946, 133-4. I have procured 
additional information to that. The United States Department of Labour 
statistics section issues a daily index bulletin which is based on 28 basic com- 
modities. As I say, this is a daily bulletin. From June 28 to July 26 the 
increase is reported as 24-8 per cent—that is just over a month. The breakdown 
of 12 basic commodities consists of food items, and the increase from June 28 
to July 26 has been 33-6 per cent. 

Mr. MclIvor: Additional? 

Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: Additional. That is the approximate date the O.P.A. 
went out the window. The other 16 items are industrial material and the 
increase in per cent in these latter 16 is 18-7 per cent, the average of the two 
being 24-8 per cent, as stated. 

Now, the source of those figures is the United States Department of 
Labour statistics section, which issues a daily bulletin. 

Mr. Buackmore: I am not sure you meant to use the words “in addition”. 
Did you not give us a breakdown of the two divisions in that index? Someone 
asked if the 33-6 per cent were in addition. ‘ 


Hon. Mr. MrrcHeu: That is in addition. 
Mr. Biackmore: Would not that be a part of the first index? 
Hon. Mr. Mrircueiu: You would add it onto the next index. 


Mr. Maypank: The misconception arises in that the minister had remarked 
that the increase in the 28 articles in that period of time he mentioned, June to 
July, was 24:8 per cent. He then spoke of food items being 12 in number and 
said that the increase was 33-6 per cent. I believe at that point the remark was 
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made: was that additional? And the minister answered yes, meaning that it was 
additional, but it was also reflected in the 24-8 per cent. : 

Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: That was passing through my mind quickly. I gave 
you the index for May 1946 of 133-4. 

Mr. Buackmore: For 28 items? 

Hon. Mr, Mircueuu: I do not know how to answer your question, but I 
think the committee should know that since the abolition of the O.P.A. and the 
apparent loss of controls in the price structure, food has increased by 33-6 per 
cent in those 24 items. . 

Mr. BuLackMorE: 28. 


Hon. Mr. Mircneuu: Yes, 28. And industrial materials have increased 18:7 
per cent, which makes a combination of 24-8 per cent. 

Mr. Crouu: Is that points or percentage? 

Hon. Mr. Mircuenu: Per cent based on 100—yes, percentages. 

Mr. Crouu: Are the two indexes comparable? ‘ 

Hon. Mr. Mrrcueuu: I do not know. 

Mr. Buackmore: The second index is a special list of 28 items and it is not 
the same kind of list as the other one. 

Hon. Mr. Mircuetu: We are trying to get at the core of the matter. The 
witness this morning—and I am not questioning his evidence, you understand— 
the point has been raised that food has increased in price, and I think we all 
admit that. Since the collapse of the O.P.A. in the United States there is an 
indication to the working people of this country and the United States too, I 
think, of at least the value of some measure of price control during this period 
of reconstruction. I have the indexes for other countries if you wish to have 
them—Great Britain— 

Mr. Casn: Is that the same base figure as June 1929? 

Hon Mr. Mrrcneuu: I do not know. 


Mr. Crotu: Does the minister suggest to the committee that the cause for 
the failure in price control was due to the lack of wage control? 

Hon. Mr. Mircueuu: I believe this: that is a matter of judgment. 

Mr. Crotu: Your judgment? | 


Hon. Mr. Mircuetn: My judgment is that you cannot have one without 
the other. 


Mr. Crouu: Is not that the cause of it in this case? 


Hon. Mr. Mrrcnenu: I think in part, yes. You remember that after V-J 
day we had this thing under constant review at the time. After V-J day all 
the American controls, with the exception of the O.P.A. were, to all intents 
and purposes, abolished, although any reasonable man must admit this premises 
that you cannot have price control—let me sav in the case of food—you cannot 
have a system of price control on the farming population of this country,.the 
_ farmers, without a measure of wage control on the things that go into implements 
necessary for the farmer to produce the food over which you have the control. 
I think one is contributory to the other. I know at that time I played with the 
idea—and we all played with ideas—that perhaps it would be best to go into 
straight collective bargaining and merely let the Prices Board endeavour to — 
control the situation, but my opinion did not prevail. It was felt by the™ 
government that you could not have one without the other; you have to choose 
your weapons; you have to have a completely unrestricted economy because 
vou cannot put one section of the economy under control without putting the 
other under control. I think that is elementary. You cannot put the farmers 
under control without having a measure of contro] in the industrial structure. 
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Mr. Homuru: Mr. Chairman, before the committee adjourns may I say 


that we have been studying these statements of the various stéel companies. 
Particularly, I am thinking of the financial statement of Doseo. We have been 


told in this committee of the tremendous sums of money that have been paid 
in subsidies to Dosco. Now, the picture to my mind is simply this, that Dosco 
either was entitled to the subsidies or it was not. If their earnings are set forth 
and if there are ramifications of the various companies, it seems to me the 


government has either been very delinquent in paying Desco subsidies or 


Dosco is entitled to them, and I think we must have some evidence brought 
before this committee to substantiate that position. 


The Cyaan: I shall draw that point to the attention of the steering 
committee. On the other question Mr. Howe will give some further information 
at 3.30 this afternoon. 


The committee adjourned to meet again at 3.30 p.m. 


The committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 


Right Hon. Mr. Howe: Mr. Chairman, a question was asked just before 
_ the recess as to the price increases in the United States. It happens that I have 
the monthly report of the Department of Reconstruction and Supply, Directorate 
of Economic Research of the United States. This is the report for June, 1946. 
The opening paragraph deals with the situation in Canada, and I think it will 
be of interest to the members of this committce. It says:— 

The collapse of price control in the U. 8. at the end of June was the 
signal for a sharp upswing in prices. By mid-July, the price of 28 baste 
commodities as registered in the Bureau of Labour Statistics Index had 
risen 25 per cent since June 28. The Index of wholesale prices, which 
stood at 105-7 on V-J Day, had reached 120-7 two weeks after the lapse 
of O.P.A. More than half of this increase took place since June I. Rents 
have apparently risen fairly generally from 10 to 15 per cent under the 
newly-imposed controls in many states. The prices of many foodstuffs, 
formerly subject to subsidy, and of various metals in short supply have 
increased very sharply. No figures for the rise in retail prices are yet 
available, but it is probable that increases in commodity and wholesale 
prices will gradually be passed along to the consumer. No very substantial 
measure of price control is likely to be restored in the immediate future. 
The break in US. prices marks a sharp divergence between Canadian 
and American levels, which have been following a roughly parallel course 

since the end of the war. Between V-J Day and May, 1946, the Canadian 
wholesale price index rose about 4 per cent as compared with a 5:3 per 
cent increase in the U.S. index. The rapidly widening margin between 
prices in the two countries since the end of June has stepped up inflationary 
pressure on the Canadian economy. The immediate danger lies in the 
possibility of a drain of goods out of Canada as exports rise and imports 
drop off. Such a development would ageravate.the present serious short- 
age of supply and increase the pressure against price ceilings. No one 
ean predict as yet how the U3. prices will rise or how violently the 
turning-point will come. If a runaway inflation should take hold, how- 
ever, Canada will be hard put to it to maintain her own economic 
stability. 


"Mr. Case: I want to refer to page 48 of Mr. Millard’s brief, paragraphs 6 
and 7, and in view of Mr. Howe’s statement this morning, I want to ask Mr. 
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Millard if this is a fair comment and proper evidence, and is he prepared to 
allow it to stand?—A. I would like to take out the word “advance” out of the 6th 
paragraph. . 

Q. Where is it?—A. Right immediately after the sum “$4,150,000”. Take 
the word “advance” out and use the phrase “depreciation allowance”, 

The Cuarrman: I understand that we are to let Mr. Millard go on with his 
brief, and when he is through we will have the right to question him. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, there were two sets of figures that I asked 
for yesterday, and I was wondering if they are now available. One was the 
comparative annual wage in the steel industry and in the lumbering industry in 
British Columbia, and the other was the comparative cost of living figures for 
Sydney, Sault Ste. Marie and Hamilton. I believe that someone indicated that 
they would have these figures here. “ 

The Cuarrman: I do not exactly recall what took place yesterday in regard 
to that. 

Mr. A. MacNamara: The Department of Labour is working on these state- 
ments. ‘They hope to have them ready for to-morrow morning. 


By the Chairman: 


(. Will you continue, Mr. Millard?—A. If the committee members will turn 
to page 49 of the brief— 2 


By Mr. Case: 
Q. Why do you not read paragraph 8 on page 48?—A. I am just going 
to skim over this and draw certain groups of paragraphs to the committee’s 
attention. On page 49:— 


STELCO’S WARTIME GROWTH 


From the survey of the company’s physical resources let us now turn 
to an examination of its financial position. For that purpose we have 
taken the last three years before the war, including 1939, and compared 
them with three full war years, 1942 to 1944 inclusive. Increases, absolute 
and per centum, at the end of business, 1944, over the end of business, 
1939, will also be shown. 

Profits, dividends, depreciation, surplus, working capital and other 
outstanding features will all be found in the appendices attached to this 
survey. These figures show conclusively the tremendous growth in the 
financial strength of the company. They also show, as we suggested at 
the beginning, that Stelco can. meet the requests of the Steelworkers with- 
out the slightest inconvenience. zB 


The meaning of some of the increases to the company, the share-. 


holders and the employees we will attempt to explain, at least in part, 
in the following paragraphs. ; 


I am not going to bother you with depreciation. I would like you to turn 
to page 50, down near the bottom of the page:— 


Further, as may be seen from the tables attached, depreciation taken 
by the company in 1944 was over $2 million in excess of 1939, an increase 
of 127 per cent in five years. The total depreciation reserve at the end 
of 1944 was nearly $18 million greater than at the end of 1989, an increase 
of 69 per cent. The total amount in this reserve stood at $43,743 232 
against fixed assets of $68,639,272. 


I do not think it is necessary for me to read the material under the 
heading “Surplus Account.” You have it’ before you, and I may say that there 


a; Ral 
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are some very important figures in there. Turn over to.page 51: ‘‘Even excluding 
the hidden reserves—” 


By Mr. Homuth: | 

Q. What do you mean by hidden reserves?——A. Reserves that are put away 

for other purposes. 3 ; 

Q. Are you showing them in your brief?—A. Not unless they are here in 
the typed section. 

Q. If they are not in the brief, you should not refer to them. 

The Cuarrman: May I suggest, Mr. Homuth, that you let Mr. Millard 
proceed with his brief, and later on you may question him. 

Mr. Homurn: The statement as to hidden reserves should not be men- 

‘tioned unless there is clarification as to where they are. If they are shown in 

the statement, then they are not hidden reserves. | 

The Cuarrman: Your question is perfectly in order, but I think it is 
untimely. You will have full latitude to ask him any questions when he is 
through with his brief. 

Mr. Homutu: My question, Mr. Chairman, is not untimely if it will clear 
up the situation. It will go out to the public that there are hidden reserves. 

Mr. MacInnis: I believe that Mr. Millard indicated what he had in mind 
as shown in the last line of the first paragraph on page 51. 

The Wrrness: I would be very glad, Mr. Chairman, if the committee wishes, 
to call our research director, after I have finished, who will explain these points 
to the committee if I am not making them clear. On page 51. 

; Even excluding the hidden reserves which should be declared as 
surplus, the increase in surplus shown by the company has been substan- 
tial. In 1939 the figures of this account was shown as $18,651,040. At 
the close of business 1944, this sum had risen to $29,933,244, an increase 
of $11,282,204, or 60 per cent in five years. 

Total reserves and surplus, again excluding the hidden sums we have 
indicated, stood at $80,390,014 at December 31, 1944, an increase of 
$30,845,254, or 62 per cent over 1939. 

On page 52, the third paragraph from the top: 

The dividend rate also increased rapidly during the war. The rate 
in 1939 on preferred stock was $1.75 per share, and by 1942 it had been 
increased to $3 per share per year. Common stock, too, nominally car- 
ried a rate of $1.75, but as a result of a court order $2 extra was paid 
on the common stock in the late 1930’s in order to bring about equaliza- 
tion of dividend payments with the preferred stock. The rate for both 
issues of stock is now $3 per share yearly. The total amount of dividends 
paid out yearly now stands at $2,159,556. 

Then you have in the next paragraph or two, the working capital of the | 

company and the figures given are explanatory in that regard. Then, there are 

certain statements regarding a conclusion on these matters. I would just like 

to draw the attention of the committee to the table set out on pages 54 and 55. 

Mr. Homutu: Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. On the bottom of page 52, 

- the fourth paragraph from the bottom, there is a statement that I do not think 

should go unchallenged by this committee. It is a statement that is a very 

serious one. It is a serious one for this government; it 1s a serious one 
for the people of Canada: : 

There can be no question but that the Steel Company of Canada 

ean more than afford to pay the entirely reasonable requests of its 

employees. It could meet them out of the hidden surpluses and the 
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profits buried in excessive depreciation reserves. It could have paid | 
them and still have shown net profits as great as those it eee to the — 
public during the war years. 


Surely we are not going to have a brief presented to this committee with 
statements like that in it unless the gentleman who is presenting this ‘brief is — 
prepared to explain what he means in that statement. This is a charge against — 
the income tax department of this government. It is a charge against the whole 
taxation department of the government. It is a charge that the company is 
hiding things and not paying income tax on them. We have people in this 
country who are threatened with prosecution if they owe $5, $6 or $10 to the 
income tax department. Here is a statement that would lead people to believe 
that there must. be millions of dollars that are hidden, and upon which they 
should have paid taxes. I think there should be some explanation. 3 

The CuatrmMan: Mr. Homuth one should not ignore the fact that the witness 
at the bar is under oath, and if he does not substantiate the declaration con- 
tained in his brief then it is up to the committee to weigh the value of his 
evidence. I quite agree with Mr. Homuth that the committee has the right to 
ask the witnesses all questions relating to such statement, and I shall shortly 
let any member of the committee ask questions to clarify or substantiate this 
statement or any other one. 


Mr. Homurn: Is the witness under oath, or is this statement under oath? 
He has not read that part of the statement. If he does not read that part of his 
statement, then he is not under oath with regard to those conclusions. There is 
a charge made here. 


The Cuarrman: If you will permit me to say that the nace is very clear. 
You have the right to ask the witness if this statement is true or not true, and - 
the answer that will be given by the witness will be given under his reponsibility 
as a witness under oath, and later our committee will pass en on such an 
answer. 


. Mr. Homurnu: Then, Mr. Chairman, I would ask this in view of the fact 
that the witness has not read this paragraph, if he will read it. 


Mr. Jounston: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, it is clearly understood 
that the witness is under oath. I do not think that any member of this com- 
mittee should pick up a paragraph and ask the witness to read that particularly. — 
It is evident that the witness is under oath, and thé witness has said that he has 
a witness who will come later and verify that statement. | 


Mr. Maypanx: I am one of those who believes that the oath of the witness 
has not added anything to his-presentation. I do not mean by that to suggest 
that he would do that regardless of the oath. I would place just the same 
importance on Mr. Millard’s statement whether it was under oath or where it 
was not. I am quite content on that score. I think, m any event, that the type 
of evidence he is giving is opinionative to a very great extent. I think the only 
thing important at the moment is whether questions will be asked now or later. 
We have decided upon a certain course, and Mr. Homuth would challenge it. It 
is, undoubtedly, his right to suggest it to the committee and we can change our 
minds and have questions now. I think it would be better to save them up and 
ask them later. That point will not be forgotten. 


Mr. Homutu: Let him go ahead then. 


Mr. Cass: I still think, Mr. Chairman, that where the submissions in the 
brief are considered under oath, where he does not repeat some of them, are 
they under oath. 

The CuHatrMan: As far as I can see, Mr. Case, according to the legal exper- 
ience I have had, a factual statement given orally by the witness is under oath, 
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but not the brief, so that if you have anything to put to the witness on a certain 
particular point, it is up to you to ask the witness any kind of question you 
‘would like him to answer. 


Mr. Homuru: Then I consider the only statements that are under oath are 
the statements that the witness makes; anything that he leaves out of the brief 
is not under oath. That is your ruling? 


Mr. Mayzank: I think, at the beginning, the witness said that this was his 
brief. 


Mr. Sincuarr: At the beginnning of this discussion I understood that Mr. 
Millard understood that instead of reading all of this brief he was only going 
to highlight things which he desired to bring to the immediate attention of the 
committee. My understanding was that Mr. Millard submitted this brief in its 
entirety; and, if so, I would say that the whole brief was subject to questioning. 


The CHarrMAN: That would mean— 


ae ir. Sinciarr: Do you submit this entire brief on your responsibility as 
director of the United Steelworkers? 


The Wirness: Absolutely. 
The Cuairman: Are you satisfied, Mr: Case? 
Mr. Cass: Yes, thank you sir. 


The Witness: In view of the controversy over these facts I would like to 
explain that the material you have before you in these financial appendices 
in connection with all these companies are the work of the research department 
of our union; and in some eases, particularly in regard to the Steel Company 
have the endorsation of chartered accountants who have been employed to check 
these matters. Now, I am not a chartered accountant, nor am I an economist; 
which I do not need to explain to this committee. But we feel that the state- 
ments made here are fair and reasonable in view of chartered accountancy 
practice and have the endorsation of qualified persons; and we believe them to 
be a true and honest statement so far as we are concerned. I might say that 
the figures at the beginning are the company’s own annual statement, so that 
we are not trying to put forth our figures. We may have expressed opinions, 
as we did on page 52 where we say there is excessive depreciation reserve. We 
say that a reasonable rate of depreciation would permit any increase in the 
company’s payroll and so on. That is a matter of opinion, but it is also based 
on chartered accountancy practice. 

_ _ I should like now to draw your attention to page 55 and three or four items 
in the record of the Steel Company of Canada, as follows: 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 1942-1944 


1942 1943 1944 
Profits before Taxes :..... $13,168.842 $9,366,781 $8,560,789 
Profits: after’ Taxés i... ed: 4,805,938 4,176,925 4,658,655 
Dividends Paid com. stock 1,380.000 11,380,000 1,380,000 
Dividend Rate com. stock 3 00 3 00 3 00 
Dividends Paid pfd. stock 779,556 779,556 779,556 
Dividend Rate pfd. stock 3 00 3 00 3 00 
Total Dividends Paid .... 21159,556 2,159,556 2,159,556 
IDEPTECLALLONNS john tHcy eros 4,597,243 ASS som 3,602:1384 
Wrixeds Assets 20s. caseee aes 63,100,501 63.983.679: 68.639 ,272 
EU OtaL: MA SSOEA Sac ws ne ew analpds 98,990,637 '103,247,735 . 107,857,320 
SH DG 07 AUTRE NRE SEER ae Ee 25,200,816 27,434,145 29,933,244 
Working Capital ..-...... 211,179 594 25,799,625 27.136,.463 
Total Reserves and Surplus 67,788,291, 74,580,563 80,390,014 
Depreciation Reserve .... 36,466,352 40,395,264 43,743,232 
Book Value pfd. stock .. 179 00 188 89 198 56 
Book Value com. stock .. 86 99 92 58 98 04 


Nore.—Average profits after taxes in period 1937-1939 inclusive were $3,973,501 as against 
$4,547,173 for 1942-1944—an average yearly increase of $573,672. 
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Then I would like to draw your attention to page 56, and to the increases 
indicated there:— 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Per Cent 
Increase Increase 
1944 over '1939 1944 over 1939 
Pronts (Before (laxeeitccs - sce A ee ee $ 1,974,540 30 
DEPTECIS CLOT yy yetae eta OM ee eh ee ncaanne cp eae 2,016,735 Bear 
Bixed: Agsets so 1. G.e ch Pe po oe Rana a: RN 18,892,627 38 
Total Assets ou ce wees te o ee ee 28,914,538 37 
Surplus is ss Oe ie os Serena cee te aa 11,282,204 60 , 
Working: Capital ies. 40 oak man ee oe en eee 11,534,366 74 
Total Reservesirand Surplus sont soresns ae es 30,845,254 62. 
Depreciation ¢Reserver x: cere oe ees 17,903,298 69 
BookeV alue pid. stocke ie occ anea a te eee 46 69 31 
Book “Values bm. stock eee ta oe eae ee 26 37 37 


And I have a note in front of me here in my brief which says: these figures 
do not appear to indicate any financial distress on the part of this particular 
corporation. 

Then I would like to read to you the concluding paragraphs on page 58:— 

Stelco now produces approximately 1,000,000 tons of steel ingots 
annually. If all this were sold in crude form, the additional income to 
the company would be $5 million. However, little, if any, of Stelco’s ingot 
production is sold in crude form. Rather, it is used in manufacturing 
various types of steel products. | : 

The price increases permitted on such products by Wartime Price 
and Trade Board Order No. 617 generally exceeds $5 per ton. The average 
price increase on Stelco’s products may run upwards of $8 or more per ton. 
In any event, the price increase of April 1, 1946, will apparently net the 
company ‘additional income in excess of $5 million annually. _ 

The union was given to understand by Steleo some months ago that 
the company could afford to pay to the full the increases sought for its 
employees. There can be no disputing the fact that the recent price 
increase removes any argument over the ability of this company to pay 
wages that will permit its employees a health and decency standard of 
Lian ee ech’ : 

Now, I should like to have you turn to page 81 of the brief which is part 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board order No. 617—page 81, schedule B: 
You will notice the Steel Company advertises the fact that they. make horse- 
shoes, and I would draw your attention to the item on horseshoes which says 
they went up $1 per hundred pounds or $20 per ton. I give you that to illustrate 
that some of the products of the Steel Company of Canada were increased in 
price greatly in excess of $5 per ton. . 

Mr. SmirH: What was the illustration? I did not hear. 

The Witness: Horseshoes. 

Then I will ask you to turn with me please to page 59: some member of 
the committee was asking for the subsidiaries of the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation. You will see those listed on page 59 near the bottom. 


APPENDIX (F) 
DoMINION STEEL AND Coat Corporation, LIMITED 


Financial Position 


Dosco, together with its subsidiaries, has facilities to produce 6,000,000 
tons of coal, 1,700,000 tons of iron ore and over 600,000 tons of finished steel 
per annum. It normally consumes in its steel operations one quarter of the 
coal and less than one half the iron ore mined, the balance being available 
for domestic sale and, in the case of iron ore, for export as well. 
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Dosco’s main steel operations are located at Sydney, Nova Scotia, on 700 
acres of land bordering on the harbour. Its main products are rails, merchant 
bars, light shapes, concrete reinforcing bars, ship and heavy forgings, spikes, 
bolts, wire products, nails and car axles. 

The company’s iron ore properties are at Wabana, Newfoundland. The 
estimated ore reserves stand at 3,635,000,000 tons. 

Coal properties are mostly located in Cape Breton Island. It is estimated 
that the company’s mines contain 2,500,000,000 tons of bituminous coal. This 
coal is used mainly for industrial purposes. 

Despite the fact that Dosco has pleaded poverty over a number of years, 
annual returns for the corporation show greatly expanded profits after taxes, 
especially since 1937. 

Consolidated profit and loss and balance sheet figures given below include 
operations of the following subsidiaries :— 

Dominion Shipping Co. Ltd. 

. Sydney Lumber Co. Ltd. 

. James Pender & Co. Ltd. 

. Peck Rolling Mills Ltd. 

. Halifax Shipyards Ltd. 

. Seaboard Power Corp. Ltd. 

. St. Lawrence Wire Co. Ltd. 

. Security Fence Co. Ltd. 

. The Canadian Bridge Co. Ltd. 
10. The Essex Terminal Railway Co. 
11. Canadian Steel Lands Ltd. 
12. The Canadian Steel and Wire Co. Ltd. 
13. Canadian Transmission Tower Co. Ltd. 
14. Canadian Steel Corp. Ltd. 
15. Canadian Bridge Engineering Co. Ltd. 
16. Graham Nail and Wire Products Ltd. 

- 17. The Sarnia Fence Co, (1939) Ltd. 


The operations of Peck Rolling Mills Limited, Security Fence Co. Limited, 
and St. Lawrence Wire Co. Ltd. are on the site of Canadian Tube & Steel 
Products Limited and are in process of being consolidated with that subsidiary 
of Dosco. 

Certain subsidiaries are excluded from the returns listed below. These 
are :— 
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1. Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. Ltd. 
2. Dominion Coal Co. Ltd. 
3. Canadian Tube & Steel Products Ltd. 


The first two of these excluded subsidiaries have in turn subsidiaries of 
their own:— 

1. Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. Ltd. 
(1) Old Sydney Collieries Ltd. 
(2) Trenton Industries Ltd. 
(3) Acadia Coal Co. Ltd. 
(4) Eastern Car Co. Ltd. 
(5) Trenton Steel Works Ltd. 

2. Dominion Coal Co. Ltd. 
(1) Empire Housing Co. Ltd. ) 
(2) Dominion Rolling Stock Co. Ltd. 

0 (3) Sydney & Louisburg Railway Co. 

(4) Cumberland Railway & Coal Co. 
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You will notice there at the bottom of the page in summary form: the 
record since 1937:— 3 
THE RECORD SINCE 1937 


Year Operating Profit Net Income Edrned Per Share 
1.20 


POd Ge OL ee $3594 426 $1,249,213 

OE eee ee pe an eer co ne 4,077,158 575,305 Abi tie 
OSD are ed Ln cakes Soaaed 4,773,108 1,002,386 .96 
NE AO Mir dats a Tee ARB TS 4,839,792 1,021,745 .98 
BG AaRoTS oy oe ia at nae toe (a) 1,166,053 E12 
POLO ee SO carter eters Sle case (a) Por S73 Wale 
TS Oe ieee ee IM Nectar Maite ohre 3,039,194 1,332,599 1.28 
TOSS eer ae eda oe oe elm 3.009.312 1,239,177 1.19 
NAS ern erie a foe barania ren Se AT 2,976,696 1,310.829 1:56 

(a) Not available. 

Securities of Parent Company Authorized Outstanding 
PERIOD Tene DONS Wile er eee oni [aera are kore $5,500,000 (e) a 
Birst «mortgage: dse: L0G oe. oi ae Pee. 000,000 $4,000,000 (f) 
Preferred class “A” shares, par value $40 1,000,000 shs. - 

Common class “B” shares, par value $25.. 1,460,000 shs. 1,039,083 shs. 


(c) Payable $165,000 annually, August 15, 1946-49. 

(d) Payable $150,000 annually, Oct. 1, 1945-55. 

(e) Of which $1,750,000 issued and held in the treasury. 

(f) Of which $2,250,000 will mature in equal amounts of $225,000 from 1947 
6. 


to 195 


Mr. Homutu: Does that include the value of the shares? You have not the 
value of the shares? 

The Witness: No, I have not. 

Mr. Homutru: What is the value of the shares? 

The Witness: I do not know what the shares are at now. 

Mr. Maysank: Do you know what dividends are paid on the shares? 

The Witness: I think we state later, Mr. Chairman, that it is only recently 
they have paid any dividends. 

Mr. Homutru: Anyway, it is the book value of the shares. 

The Witness: I may say that I have one share so that I got my first 
dividend on Dosco stock. 

Mr. Homutu: We will be interested to know the book value of the shares 
as against the profits earned. 

Mr. Case: If Mr. Millard is a shareholder he is one of the employers in this 
case. 

The Witness: I have a share so that I can get reports from the company. 

Then, starting with the paragraph on page 62:— 

From the above it seems fair to say that the financial position of 
Dosco has steadily improved from year to year. In fact, Mr. Arthur 
Cross, Director and President of the corporation, emphasized this develop- 
ment in his annual address to the shareholders, April 12, 1946. 

After speaking of gains in earnings per share, increased production 
of steel ingots, improvement in methods of ore benefication and blast 
furnace efficiency and certain other favourable factors, Mr. Cross gave 
a review of the financial position of the corporation. The following is a 
direct quotation from the report made by Mr. Cross:— 

I should like to review briefly the history of the corporation 
since 1t commenced operations in 1930, its predecessor companies 
having been in receivership for some years. In 1934 the corporation 
was again on the verge of receivership due to its inability to meet 
the interest on the First Mortgage Bonds which were then outstand- 
ing and an arrangement was made which resulted in the issue of 
$4,408,000.50 64 per cent Income Bonds in place of the First Mortgage 
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~. Bonds. As you have been informed in the Directors’ Report these 
aie Income Bonds have been paid off since the close of the fiscal year 
and there are now outstanding $4,000,000.00 of 33 per cent bonds 
a which will result in substantial interest savings. 


I will leave it, of course, to members of the committee to Judge if the com- 
gany is in a very bad financial position or not, being able to refund their bonds 
ut a very substantial reduction in interest rate. I understand that these bonds 
were refunded without going out on the public market, refunded privately 
shhrough some private firm. | 


-At December 31, 1935, the Net Working Capital was 
$4,442 .827.56, while at 3lst December, 1945, it is $20,497,221.24, an 
improvement of $16,054,393.68. There was a surplus of $85,516.56 
on the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account at 31st December, 
1935, and at 3lst December, 1945, there is a surplus of $9,322,987.70, 
an improvement of $9,237,471.14. During the same period additions 
to the properties and plants have totalled $12,929,193.44. At 
December 31, 1935, there were Bank Loans of $3,275,613.50. Today 
there are none. 


That is from Mr. Cross’ own statement. 


Mr. Cross went on to say: 
The foregoing brief financial review clearly demonstrates that 
- your directors have throughout the years had the interest of the 
shareholders in mind and their actions have resulted in a substantial 
increase in the value of the equity of the shares of the corporation. 
There is little that can be added by the union either to the above 
statements of the president of Dosco, or to the figures set down .above 
_ and taken from annual reports of the corporation. All of the foregoing, 
in fact, belies the plea of poverty so often advanced by Dosco. 
: Attention might be drawn to one or two of the facts brought out m 
_ the above-mentioned financial data. The saving in interest indicated by 
Mr. Cross will amount to $135,500 annually. The total saving in interest 
payments from 1944 to 1945 was $232,590. This will mean a reduction 
in annual interest payments of $368,090 from $729,838 in 1944 to the 
present point of time in 1946. 
Included in current assets as at December 31, 1945, is the sum of 
$6,699,611 for “investments.” This is not further explained. It com- 
pares with $59,915 in the same account five years earlier. 


I am not going to bother reading the balance of that page although I 
vould like members of the committee to give particular attention to some of 
hese references at the top of page 64. 


At the recent hearings before Commissioner Roach, in Montreal, 
representatives of Dosco were asked if steel was sold at the same price 
to subsidiaries as to other steel fabricators. The answer given by 
C. B. Lang, a Director of Dosco, was that in some instances the company 
sold steel at a lower price to subsidiaries. To the extent that this is 
done, a true picture of the returns on the Sydney operations is not 
capable of being drawn. 

I mentioned that because I believe that is the point which was in Mr. 
tomuth’s question the other day when Mr. Anson, was on the witness stand. 

; In reference to the price increase granted to steel manufacturers by 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board Order No. 617, dated April 1, 1946, 
as far as can) be estimated by the union, the additional income deriving 
to Dosco therefrom may amount to about $3,500,000. 
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However, in answer to a question from Commissioner Roach in the 
hearing in Montreal already referred to, Dosco representatives rephed 
that from 47 per cent to 50 per cent of ‘the company’s production was 
exported and that the export price was in excess of the domestic price 
even, allowing for the increase granted to the company on April 1, 1946. 

According to company statements, much of its export market has 
been curtailed by action of the federal government, requiring, apparently, 
most of the company’s production, be made available for use in Canada. 
In that event, the price increase will probably mean additional income 
of $3,500,000 for 1946, as noted above. Resumption, of the export trade 
will place the company in a still more favourable position financially 

As well as being strategically located for the export trade, Dosco 1s, 
through the acquisition of Canadian Tube & Steel Products in Montreal, 
in a good competitive position geographically. This subsidiary, consoli- 
dating as it does several lesser subsidiaries on the same property, 1 
complementary to the Sydney plant. It offers converting facilities fot 
the raw materials produced at Sydney in the midst of the largest single 
market for steel products in Canada. 

Finally, it should be noted that there has been a great increase in 
demand from abroad for Dosco’s iron ore. Last year, shipments of iron 
ore for export totalled 350,000 tons. This year (1946) the company has 
negotiated the sale of 750,000 tons of iron ore abroad. 


And I would like to draw the attention of committee members to that 
statement because you have heard a great deal about the very difficult metal- 
lurgical problems, which I do not deny exist, but) I do say that these same 
metallurgical problems are being met by competitors and by steel producers 
abroad. where the same iron ore is being shipped and used. 


Mr. SmirH: Do you mind giving us the source of that information right 
there? 


' The Wirness: The Financial Counsel reports of Dosco. 


Mr. Mayspank: Would you be able to say what the practice has been in the 
years before, about the export of iron ore? 


The Witness: All I can say in that regard is what I got in an informal way. 
I do not know whether my information is correct or not. I am informed that 
the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation ship a great deal of iron ore abroad 
between the last two wars, I think principally to es 

Mr. Maypank: Between the two wars? : 

The Wrirness: Between the last two wars. I think the way to get that 
information definitely would be from the financial statements of the company 
over the years to see how much they actually shipped. 

The union is of the opinion that the financial position of Dosco was 
such before April 1, 1946, that it could afford to pay the wage increases 
requested by the union. It is our opinion that the price increase granted 
to the steel employers, on April 1, 1946, leaves no room for doubt but 
that Dosco now can well afford to pay its employees a wage that will 
permit a health and decency standard of living. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: Do you think, Mr. Millard, they could also afford to 
do without the government subsidy? 

The Witness: Well, they might be able to make some effort in that regard. 
I hope they could. 


Now, if the members will be good enough to turn back to page 19 of the 
brief under the heading, Hours of Work Adjusted—the fifth section of the 
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leave page 19. I am not going to read the entire text to you, but I will ent 
your attention to the third paragraph. 
The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics published a study of 
the effects of long hours of work in the June, 1944, issue of the Monthly . 
Labor Review. The most noticeable results were: “Absenteeism increases, © 
injuries occur more frequently, and hourly efficiency declines until the 
total output from long hours of work may be actually less than: could 
be obtained under a shorter working schedule.” 
“In general, and over an extended period of time, Wotlers produced 
less per hour of work when the schedule was raised above 40 hours per 
week. Hourly efficiency dropped when the schedule was extended from 
40 to 50 hours, from 50 to 58 hours, from 474 to 552 and from 52 to 58 
hours (in all cases reported) .” 


I want to draw the committee’s attention to that Rartictlae section because 
it was stated before the committee, if I recall correctly, that it was not feasible 
or practicable to reduce hours in a steel mill. 


By Mr. Merritt: 

@. Will you be giving the US. hours of work in the steel eR ary I do 
not think it is here; but they had the 40-hour work week in the steel industry 
prior to the war and they elevated that to 48 and also provided double time 
for the seventh day that was worked. They had the 40-hour work week before 
the war. It is the general practice in the United States to have the 40-hour 
week. Sometimes they work 48 hours but they are paid time and a half for 
the last shift. 

I will refer you to the bottom of page 20:— 

Some steel employers have argued that they cannot reduce the work 
week to 40 hours because they Secret a sufficient number of skilled 

workers. But men will not enter such hard, exhausting and, in many 
departments, disagreeable employment totes working conditions are 
improved until they are roughly uniform with conditions in other heavy 
industry, such as rubber, automobiles, packinghouse. Only by the accept- 
ance of the standards for which the union is here arguing can the industry 
expect to attract its fair proportion of the kind of men who will become 
experienced and skilled steelworkers. 

The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Corporation in British 
Columbia has recently returned to the 40-hour week. The logging industry 
in B.C. recently agreed to a 44-hour week for part of its operations and 
6 months at 40, six months at 48 for another part. The automotive 
industry operates on a work week of from 40 to 44 hours, varying with 
locality. The packinghouse industry has a standard work week of 45 
hours, a guaranteed work week of 374 hours; the average number of 
hours worked is 42. In the major rubber plants, overtime usually begins 
after 44 hours. 

For all these reason and in the interest of the national welfare, the 
union is requesting the 40-hour week throughout the steel industry. 


I might add to that: as soon as it can be put into effect. I am not going 
to read any part of “Vacations with pay”. That pay plan starts on page 22. 
That situation is pretty well started. The committee members will recall that 
the Steel Company of Canada has instituted one week after two years; two 
weeks after five years; and three weeks after twenty-five years; and the union, 
of course, is sticking for that same standard throughout the whole steel industry. 
Turning to page 24 on the question of union security— 
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By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. I do not know whether I quite understood what you meant, but is the 
plan already in force in Stelco substantially satisfactory?—A. Yes, sir. If we 
could get the same plan we would be satisfied, at least for the present. 

Q. I thought you would want vacation with pay—a shorter period of time? 
—A. We look forward to the day when the general practice will be two weeks 
annually. Period! 

Q. For everybody?—A. That is right. 

Now we turn to page 24 dealing with union security. 

The union shop is the most logical form of union security in the 
iron and steel industry, and it is the form sought by the United Steel- 
workers of America in contracts to be made with Algoma, Stelco and 
Dosco. 

In the union shop it is a condition of employment that every worker 
in the bargaining unit must become and remain a member in good stand- 
ing of the bargaining agency during the life of the contract. As a con- 
venience for all parties, the union shop usually carries with it provision 
for the check-off of dues by the employer who remits them to the local 
union. 

The union shop. is sometimes confused with the closed shop, which 
represents a different type of union security. A worker must belong to 
the appropriate union before becoming eligible for employment in a 
closed shop. On the other hand, an applicant for employment in a union 
shop need not be a union member to qualify; he is required, as a condition 
of employment, to become a member within a specified period, usually 
30 days, after being hired. Thus, in the union shop, the employer retains 
the exclusive and unfettered prerogative of hiring anybody; once hired, 
however, the worker must accept the responsibilities of union member- 
ship as well as the benefits gained for him by the union. 

What has become widely known as ‘‘the Rand formula” is a third 
form of union security. The leading principle of the Rand formula is 
that all workers in the bargaining unit are required, by compulsory dues 
check-off, to support their bargaining agency, but membership in the 
union continues to be voluntary. It is an attempt to assure that all who 
benefit will share in the cost of obtaining such benefits, at the same time 

- preserving their freedom of choice as to membership. 


Now, I could not get a sufficient number of copies of the pamphlet from 
which I am going to read to supply each member of the committee with one, 
but I thought that the members of the committee might be interested in knowing 
the experience of a plant where the full Rand formula has been in operation for 

a substantial period of time, and I am reading now into the record from the 
ease to the shareholders by Mr. D. B. Greig, president of the Ford Motor 
Company of Canada; and he has this to say regarding labour relations. 

This pamphlet is dated Monday, April 29, 1946, and it is the report of the 
annual meeting of the Ford Motor Company of Canada held at the head office 
of the company in Windsor, Ontario. It reads as follows:— 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


With regard to our labour relations—at the present time we have 
many reasons to feel encouraged. Word comes from all our plants that 
the men seem anxious to produce. Since the strike, which began on 
September 12, 1945, and ended on December 19, 1945, grievances, which 
are to some extent a barometer of labour relations, have been at a 
minimum. Infractions of company rules are also at a minimum. There 
have been a number of changes in the union committeemen and stewards 
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since the end of the strike and we are favourably impressed by the 
approach and the attitude of the union representatives of our factory 
employees. 

You should- have some further comments on the strike as some 
features of the final agreement have attracted widespread attention. 

I will not try to rehearse the long series of difficulties which 
culminated in the strike. Suffice it to say that early in "December 
company and union accepted a proposal that an arbitrator be appointed 
from among the judges of the Supreme Court of Canada and agreed 
that his decision should be final and binding on both parties. With this 
agreement the men started back to work on December 20 last. On 
January 29, 1946, Mr. Justice Rand, who had been appointed arbitrator, 
rendered his decision. 

The final agreement has been published. It includes these provisions: 
To imsure union security it provides for a check-off compulsory on all 
employees in the unit covered by the agreement, whether or not they are 
members of the union. This check-off was instituted on February 1, 1946. 
The amount to be deducted includes regular union dues, plus any special 
assessment which benefits all employees in the unit covered by the agree- 
ment—whether or not they are members of the union. Special assessments 
which affect only union members are not included. 

This is a revolutionary development and is being studied with great 
interest here and in the United States. 

The agreement also provides that no strike may be called by the 
union before a vote by secret ballot shall have been taken under the 
supervision of an officer of the Department of Labour for Ontario, and 
all employees to whom the agreement applies—non-union as well as 
union members—have had an opportunity to vote. 

| The decision specifically provides that the union shall repudiate any 
strike or any other concerted cessation of work that has not been 
authorized by ballot. This repudiation must be communicated to the 
company within 72 hours. Violation of this provision makes the union 
liable to the penalty of having the check-off suspended for one to six 
months, dependent upon the circumstances and at the discretion of the 
company. The decision also provides for a penalty of $3 per day for 
every day’s absence on the part of any worker who participates in an 
unauthorized strike. The employee in such circumstances is also liable 
to the loss of one year’s seniority for every continuous absence of a 
calendar week or part thereof. 

At any time after the agreement has been in effect for ten months 
25 per cent of the employees to whom it applies——non-union as well as 
union members—may obtain a secret ballot for the selection of a new 
bargaining agent if they wish to do so. 

It is our feeling that the agreement provides the basis for a good 
relationship between the company and its employees, but we must not 
delude ourselves that the sum total of good relationships is found in a 
formal agreement alone. There is also the need for a sympathetic and 

understanding approach to all the day-by-day situations which affect 
us all. Most certainly it is the aim and the wish of your company to 
attain the goal of good relations. 
That is all there is on that particular subject in the speech by Mr. Greig of 
the Ford Motor Company. 
Pamphlet on Report of the Annual Meeting of the Ford Motor Company 
of Canada, Limited is filed and marked Exhibit No. 28. 
The Chairman and members of the committee, in dealing with this question 
of union security, I read that address into the record because I want to say 
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now that our steelworkers union is quite prepared to accept all the respon- 
sibilities that go with the Rand formula if we can be assured of the degree, 
-of union security the Rand formula provides. | 

Following on to page 24:— 


; 


It is not necessary to discuss lesser or incidental forms of union: 


security such as the “maintenance-of-membership clause,” or revocable. 


and, irrevocable check-off. The history and continuing development of 


labour relations in Canada provide ample justification for the establish- | 


ment in a basic industry of the union shop together with the irrevocable 
check-off. | 

The rapid growth of industrial organizations since 1939 has been 
followed by widespread, if not total, acceptance of the principle of 
collective bargaining, with statutory sanctions. 

More recently the principal of union security has won endorsation 


_ by many leading industrialists and members of the judiciary as well as by 


organized labour. 

There is nothing new in the principle of union security. 

In Great Britain, after the repeal in, 1824 of the anti-combination 
laws of 1799 and 1800, trade. unions began to enforce their own form 
of security with increasing effectiveness. In many cases union, men 
refused, and still refuse, to work with non-unionists. It is common 
practice by the middle of the 19th century. One employer could not 
even employ his own relatives unless they became members of the 
appropriate union. ; 

A modern, writer on the history of union security, Dr. Jerome Toner, 
states: “In a trade under the influence of a union in the second half of the 


19th century, an employer had to choose between unionists and non-~ 


unionists. If he admitted any of the latter, the former left him in a 
body. That method was legally upheld in Allen v. Flood in 1898.” 

Numerous writers on the subject have emphasized that union security 
is a logical development of collective bargaining. However, quite apart 
from theoretical considerations, the feeling of organized workers almost 
invariably supports the thesis. 


Then, on turning over, to the next page:— 


Unfortunately, it must be recognized that there are some individuals, ) 
always a minority, who lack any sense of responsibility. Such people are — 


only too willing to let. others shoulder the burdens even when they share 
the gains. In union language they are known as “hitch-hikers.” We, of 
course, want to eliminate those from our ranks. 


I have also attached, Mr. Chairman, the report of Mr. Justice Rand, being 
reprinted from the Labour Gazette. 

We have spent considerable time in dealing with the question of union 
security and possibly I should read more than I am reading, but in the interests 
of saving time I will continue to page 29:— | 

The record is such there is every reason for concluding that hitherto 
recognition by Stelco has been recognition in form only, not in substance. 
By way of confirmation, it appears that Steleo’s present policy is to yield 
what! it is forced to yield, and no more. On that basis, the relationship 
becomes an almost continuous trial of strength and is not in reality 
collective bargaining. | 

The union desires to establish union-management relations in the 
Stelco plants on a constructive basis. This turn for the better can be 
made possible only by a complete change of policy on the part of the 


company. If Stelco were to adopt the union shop, without reservation | 
or qualification, it would go far towards convincing union members that 


| 
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a new era of co-operation and progress is about to begin. In view of past 
and present experience, the very least the union could accept in Stelco 
plants is the Rand formula. 
Dosco’s policy at its Canadian Tube subsidiary in Montreal also ~ 
indicates the necessity for a settlement of the union security issue. 


By Mr. Homuth: 


Q. The issue in the Montreal plant is not the same issue as at Sydney ?— 
A. Yes, exactly the same, the question of union security and wage increases. 

In that case the company has rejected the finding of a Board of 
Arbitration in favour of limited union security. Another Dosco subsidiary 
was involved in a serious strike at Montreal some years ago when the 
company refused to recognize the union. 

It has already been said that union security is not a major issue 
in the basic steel plants of Algoma and Dosco. At Sault Ste. Marie and 
Sydney the overwhelming majority of workers already pay dues by way 
of voluntary check-off. The establishment of the union shop or. the 
Rand formula at these plants would affect only an insignificant minority. 
It is desirable, however, that the same form of union security should 
prevail in all plants operated by the three companies; with all of whom 
the Union desires to establish and maintain good relations. 


I draw particular attention to these paragraphs because you will recall 
that Mr. Anson informed the committee when he was here that there is a law 
in Nova Scotia which provides for the compulsory check-off on a vote of the 
majority of the employees, and it is rather strange that that same corporation, 
with its head office in Montreal, refuses to give any form of union security 
there in Montreal where there is no corresponding provincial law to that they 
have in Sydney. : 

I want to direct the attention of the members to Ajpendix (B) on page 
31. This is put in here for the information of the members. It does, to some 
extent, explain our case as compared with the statements made by the chairman 
of the National War Labour Board, and if you will follow that one case alone 
and the submission that was made, you will find with what patience and diffi- 
culty the union has proceeded even with regard to one case that went through 
the regional board and to the national board twice. It is still before the 
national board in regard to the 5 cent differential. I am not going to burden 
the committee by reading that paragraph. 

Before going on to some comments and statements regarding the testimony 
which was produced here by Mr. Donald Gordon, I would like to deal with 
the statement made by Mr. Justice Roach. The commissioner made an interim 
report published here by this committee, and there are some statements, of 
course, which we cannot allow to pass without making some comment about 
them. Just in a moment or two we will have copies of what I am about to 
read to the committee in regard to that matter. 


STATEMENT RE PROCEEDINGS BEFORE THE COMMISSIONER IN A 
DISPUTE BETWEEN THE UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA AND ALGOMA, STELCO AND DOSCO 


The Commissioner’s Report does not discuss a number of important matters 
of which he may not have been aware, it states incorrectly the practice, policy 
and intentions of the Union on certain points, and it makes recommendations 
which are not, in the opinion of the labour movement, either wise or democratic. 
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The Union’s controversy is with the employers and not with the Commis- 
sioner. However, the Commissioner in his report has drawn certain conclusions 
and used certain terms with respect to the Union which make it necessary for 
the Union’s position to be clearly understood. ; 


PRELIMINARY Meetings 


By Mr. Blackmore: . 

Q. What are you reading now?—A. You have not got a copy as yet; they 
are to be distributed. 

The first point is with regard to the preliminary meetings held by the 
Commissioner. ; 

During the first week after his appointment, the Commissioner. indicated 
that he wished to hold a joint meeting of all the parties on Saturday, June 22. 
Representatives of the three companies were available for consultation during 


the five days preceding June 22, and in fact did meet the Commissioner during | 


that period. However, the joint meeting was postponed from June 22 to June 
28, which was one of the reasons why the National Director of the Union 


expressed to the Deputy Minister of Labour his doubts as to the propriety of 


appointing a busy judge as Commissioner. : 


The Commissioner’s task was not made easy by the employers. Stelco ~ 


challenged the jurisdiction of the Commissioner and the other two companies 
showed a tendency to follow the leadership of Stelco. 


PRECEDENTS FOR JOINT NEGOTIATIONS 


Tt is not unusual for companies to create difficulties in the path of a Com- 
missioner. It is not always necessary, however, for a Commissioner to yield 
to their objections. 

In the packinghouse dispute of 1944 and again in 1945, the three major 


packinghouse companies declined to meet jointly with the Union. On both 


occasions, however, the Commissioner, Mr. Justice Richards of the Manitoba 


Court of Appeal, insisted, and insisted successfully, upon joint negotiations — 


being held before him, in 1944 at Toronto and in 1945 at Winnipeg. On both 
occasions the meetings were lengthy but successful and a strike was averted. 

. Very recently, as reported in the Vancouver News-H erald on July 19, Chief 
Justice Sloan of British Columbia was appointed a Commissioner in the hardrock 
mines dispute. When the operators refused to enter joint negotiations, he did 
not yield to them, but resigned as Commissioner, It would appear that in that 
case, Chief Justice Sloan recognized the futility of separate negotiations and 
acted accordingly. It is now reported that upon the urging of the Minister of 
Labour, he has agreed to continue acting in a consultative capacity. His 
resignation made it very plain that the responsibility for the breakdown of 
negotiations was with the companies and not with the striking miners. 

It might be added that Chief Justice Sloan effected a settlement of the 
coastal loggers strike by way of joint negotiations. The settlement was not 


effected on a local basis and the Chief Justice did not recommend one increase ~ 


in one place and another somewhere else: he recommended a wage increase of 15 
cents an hour “across the board” and certain other gains. . 

In the present instance the Union believes it is most unfortunate that the 
Commissioner did not follow the wise example of Chief Justice Sloan in the 
B.C. loggers’ dispute, both as to procedure and as to the wage increase he 
recommended. 

At the preliminary joint meeting of June 28 Steleo first, and then the 
other two companies, objected to joint negotiations, and the Commissioner 
yielded to their objections. 
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The Companies also objected to being handed the Union’s brief, because 


it contained references to all three companies. The Commissioner acceded 


to their objections and requested the Union to mail the companies separate and 
revised briefs, which was done. | 


By Mr. Homuth: 


Q. When you sent each company a brief, you sent a revised brief? 
—A. We took out a different brief. 

Q. There was no change in any of the particulars?—A. Yes, we took out the 
references to the other companies. 

The Union urged that meetings be held at Toronto and continue until a 
conclusion could be reached. The companies objected that meetings should be 
held locally, that is, at Sault Ste. Marie, Hamilton and Sydney. The com- 
missioner agreed with the companies’ objections on this point also. 

The union suggested that meetings proceed without delay, the companies 
having known all about the union's proposals for months. It was decided, 
however, that the companies should have at least a week to reply to the union’s 


briefs. This meant that no meetings could be held until July 10, which was 


the day the commission was to expire. On June 29 the commissioner changed 
this plan and called a meeting at Sault Ste. Marie for July 4. 

Before the meeting of June 28, during the meeting itself, and afterwards, 
the Union made it very clear that it wished to comply with the commissioner’s 
requests during the life of his commission, but that it did not consider separate 
negotiations to be the proper procedure. Union counsel wrote the commissioner 
on July 1 putting on record the union's claim that there was no justification for, 
separate negotiations under the commission, which referred to only one dispute, 
not three different disputes. 


Ture ALGOMA AGREEMENT 


The commissioner in his report, page 249, with reference to the union’s 
agreement with Algoma, states: “Tt is of importance that this agreement. as 
executed contains a no-strike clause.” 

The commissioner has apparently overlooked the important. fact that the 
agreement was accompanied by an exchange of letters, the purpose of which. 


was to make clear that the agreement remained entirely open so far as wages 


and hours are concerned. 

I may say that I have filed with the committee a copy of the letter which 
we received from the company or gave to the company; I am not sure which. 

During the discussions regarding these letters between April 15 and April 28, 
it was made clear by union representatives to the company that the union was 
taking a strike vote at that very time and reserved its right to strike on matters 
which remained open. Algoma’s counsel, who Is also a director, admitted that 
this was understood, but declined to write it into the agreement solely on the 
eround that the company did not wish to appear to be publicly approving or 
endorsing a strike. Thus the union reserved its right to strike on wages and: 
hours at Algoma. If company counsel had not admitted that this was under- 
stood by the company, the union would not have signed the agreement. 


ALGOMA’S OFFERS 


In describing the meeting at Sault Ste. Marie on July 5, the commissioner _ 
states, at page 253: “I finally persuaded the company to make an offer as an_ 
evidence of its good faith.” He then deals with Algoma’s 8-cent offer. Twine 

Actually, Algoma’s first “offer” on July 5 was 64 cents. When the union 
negotiators declined to take this “offer” seriously, the company that evening 


raised it to 8 cents, on condition that it be accepted by noon the next day— 
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an obvious attempt to make trouble between the Algoma local union and the 
other local unions at Hamilton and Sydney. 

The union believes that Algoma’s 8-cent offer was not really its “final offer”, 
and that another and better offer might have been made if the S-cent proposal 
had not received so much Open support and encouragement from the 
commissioner. 

It is significant that on the morning of July 6, while the commissioner was 
urging the union negotiators at Sault Ste. Marie to accept 8 cents, the National 
Director was in Ottawa at the request of the Deputy Minister of Labour, 
conferring with the Deputy and the Minister, and discussing with them, settle- 
ment at a figure considerably higher than 8 cents. The union’s negotiators 
would have been foolish indeed to recommend acceptance of 8 cents when, as 
they well knew, much higher figures were being discussed at Ottawa. 


_ OvERTIME INTENTIONS 


At page 254 in the commissioner's report the following statement appears: 
“The union has no intention that the minimum weekly earnings would be 
increased only by 40 x 195, viz. $7.80.” 3 

This statement and the conclusions drawn from it are entirely unfounded, 
and state the exact opposite of union policy. 

The union’s objective is the 40-hour week, which is already in effect in 
certain other industries. Employers make the same arguments against the 
40-hour week today that they formerly made against the 48-hour week prior 
to 1943 when the 56-hour week, seven days a week, was general in the industry. 
The only way to assure a reduction in hours is to provide a penalty for overtime. 

The union has repeatedly made it plain that in order to facilitate the 
companies in the change-over to a shorter work-week, the union js willing to 
compromise, to accept a 44-hour week in principle for the time being and to - 
postpone overtime jf€nalties for some months. These proposals would give the - 
employers time to adjust their schedules and hire more men without paying any 
overtime penalties whatever. They afford proof positive that the union’s policy 
is not to get the pay envelope padded with overtime, but to get hours reduced 
and provide more employment in an orderly way as more manpower becomes 
available. The union is attempting to establish wage standards which will be 
adequate without long hours and without overtime pay. 

Contrary to the statements which have been loosely made that manpower is 
not available, the Hamilton Works Manager of Steleo, Mr. Gillies, informed 
the union during negotiations that many men in Hamilton are available but 
do not take jobs iin the steel plant. The explanation of course is that they are 
seeking jobs in other plants where working conditions are more attractive. 
Moreover, the argument that. Stelco average wages are higher than the Hamilton 
average is misleading and unsound. The Hamilton average is low because its 
textile plants employ large numbers of women at very low rates. A steel plant 
employs very few women. More men would enter the steel industry at once if 
wage rates were adequate, working conditions more attractive and prospects 
brighter. 

STELCO CERTIFICATION 


It is correct, as stated at page 254 of the commissioner’s report, that Local 
1005 of the United Steelworkers was certified by the Ontario Labour Court in 
1944. It might have been added that the certification followed many years of 
unremitting anti-union activity on the part of the company, including the 
sponsorship of a company union. 

It is not correct, however, as may have been inferred from certain statements 
by the commissioner in reply to questions, that there has been any certification 
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for hourly-paid workers at Sault Ste. Marie and Sydney. Certification is optional, 

and it has never been sought in these cases because, for some years, the union 
has been the recognized bargaining agency and the companies have consistently 
dealt with local union executives and with both the national and international 
officers of the union. 


By Mr. Croll: 


Q. Did you not say that the check-off authority automatically applied in 
Nova Scotia?—A. No, the check-off in Nova Scotia is a provincial statute, and 
if the majority of the employees in the union or in the plant vote in favour of it, 
it is compulsory on the employer. Certification is still vountary. 

‘At page 255 of his Report the Commissioner states: “....over the past 
many months there has been a campaign by the union against the company, 
particularly over the radio. The transcript of those radio programs was shown 
me by the representatives of Stelco, and it is not surprising in view of the vili- 
fication of the company indulged in by spokesmen for the union, that Steleo had 
determined that, except to the extent required by law, it would have no part or 
parcel of this union.” 

Stelco’s determination to have no part or parcel of the union is not a new 
policy and cannot be justified or excused by criticizing recent union broadcasts. 
‘The policy has been followed for many years, and Stelco has never recognized 
or dealt with the union steelworkers in any plant at any time unless and until 
compelled to do so by law. 


IMPORTANT OMISSIONS 


At page 256 the Commissioner sets out at some length Stelco figures which 
are supposed to indicate increases in wage costs per ton. The Commissioner, 
however, omits figures supplied by Algoma with reference to the same subject 
which lead to a different conclusion, indicating decreased labour costs per ton 
from 1939 to 1945. 

The Commissioner’s Report also discusses at some length other alleged 
increases in production costs, but ignores the profit record of Algoma and Stelco 
in recent years. | 

At page 257 the Report also mentions the subsidies received by Dosco and 
Dominion Shipping Company in 1945. These figures are of course relevant, but 
it is also relevant that Dosco admits for the same year, prior to the price 
increases, net income of $1,249,213 or $1.20 per share, and that a dividend on the 

~eommon shares was paid recently. These facts, of which there is no mention in 
the Commissioner’s Report, flatly contradict the widely publicized but mythical 
claims of the company that it is “losing millions.” 


Mr. Maypank: Mr. Chairman, the page numbers used by this witness are 
the page numbers in the commissioner’s report, but these page numbers will not 
be the same in the printed record. I wonder if it would be: possible for the 
clerical staff, in printing what Mr. Millard has read, could change these figures 
so they would bear the page of the printed record rather than have Mr. Millard’s: 
testimony refer to a document which has now been printed. The reference 
would not be clear. | 


The CuHatrrMANn: The clerk of the committee is taking note of that, Mr. 
Maybank. 


No Orrer By Dosco 


Stelco having raised its offer from 54 cents to 10 cents, union negotiators 
met the Commissioner and Dosco at Montreal on July 11 and 12, only to learn 
that Dosco was still not willing to make any offer at all. | 


& 
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The Union’s National Advisory Committee, meeting at Hamilton on July ; 
11 and 12 therefore had the following “proposals” before it:— 


(1) Algoma, after over two months of negotiations, had offered 64 cents, 
then 8 cents, subject to acceptance within 18 hours. . 

(2) Stelco, after over six months of negotiations, had offered 54 cents, then — 
10 cents. | 

(3) Dosco, after seven weeks of negotiations, had made no offer at all, 
although the Commissioner, on his own responsibility (as he now states) 
proposed 10 cents an hour and the Rand formula “across the board” 
provided that the Rand formula be instituted immediately and a vote 
taken on the so-called offers. 


The union does not consider that any of these proposals were really “final 
offers” or that they could not have been improved upon. The union’s reasons 
for that view are as follows:— 


(1) The only major wage settlement in Canada since the steel price 
increases on April 1 were in the B.C. coastal and interior lumber 
industry, which Mr. Donald Gordon now states is a basic industry. 
There the settlement involved increases of from 15 cents to 25 cents 
an hour; involved some 37,000 men; were added to a base rate on the 
coast of 67 cents; they were arranged by a Federal Commissioner, the 
Chief Justice of British Columbia; they were expressly approvved on 
at least two occasions by the Minister of Labour; they have been 
approved at the request of the employers by the War Labour Board; | 
that is by the Regional Board in B.C.; they were applied on an industry- 
wide basis; they involved companies which are financially no better 
able to pay than the steel companies. | 

(2) Some months prior to July 12 the Deputy Minister of Labour had 
suggested to the National Director a settlement of the steel case at 
10 cents, since which time. the steel price increase and a sharp rise 
of four points or more in the cost-of-living index, as well as the Sloan 
settlements, had changed the whole picture. 


I would like just to stop there because members of the committee will recall 
that Mr. MacNamara in his testimony yesterday said to the members of the 
committee that discussion had taken place and that certain proposals had been 
made; and I understood him to say that he felt that they had been acceptable 
at that time. I believe in all fairness I should state that there were certain 
reservations expressed by myself on the occasion of these discussions. 


(3) Even while the commissioner was urging the union to accept Algoma’s 
so-called final offer of 8 cents, Steleo’s so-called final offer of 10 cents, 
and a hypothetical or fictitious proposition with respect to Dosco, the’ 
Department of Labour continued to convey to the National Director 
suggestions for settlement at levels well above 10 cents, but without 
giving any guarantees that they could be implemented. 


By Mr. Smith: 


@. You are not going to leave it at that, are you? I think there is some- 
thing in that which should be explained; that the Department of Labour continue 
to convey to the national directors suggestions: for settlement levels well above 
ten cents, but without giving any guarantee that they could be implemented. 
—A. Well, I stated in my opening testimony, Mr. Smith, that there had been 
some what I considered confidential conversations. 

Q. I am sorry. I am not going to ask to break any confidence—A. I only 
reported these things to the National Advisory Committee of the union. I mean, 
those are the only. ones with whom I discussed what has taken place. 


FS 
i 
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- Q. I will not ask you to break a confidence—A. I can say this; I think 
it was pretty generally understood that labour department officials felt that 
a settlement might be achieved at 10 cents plus overtime provisions which 
they reckoned to be approximately 3 cents an hour on top of 10 cents. 

(4) It appeared to the Union’s negotiators, who were not inexperienced, 
that discussions might have continued further, and more offers and 
counter-proposals might have been discussed, if the Commissioner 
had not given such strong support to the second offers made by Algoma 
and Stelco, and openly accused the union negotiators in the presence 
of management of being “undemocratic”. 

(5) It also appeared to the union’s committee that the Minister’s announce- 
ment in the House of Commons on July 10, during which he read a 
telegram specifying the 10-cent pattern, simply had the_ effect of 
closing the door to further negotiations and encouraging Stelco and 
Algoma not to make a third and better offer. 

(6) The committee’s judgment was confirmed by the membership of the 
three locals, all of which held meetings during the week preceding July 
12 and sent the committee messages expressing their dissatisfaction 
with progress to that time. 


Tre So-CALLED “FINAL OFFERS” 


On behalf of the union it is respectfully submitted that 8 cents at Algoma, 
10 cents at Steleo, and no offer at all from Dosco, could not be regarded as 
“final offers,” particularly in view of the price increase and the proposals 
emanating from government sources. 

Our judgment in this matter has been fully justified in that the Deputy 
Controller, on the eve of the strike, proposed to the local committee at Sydney 
a 10 cent wage increase retroactive to April 1, and the removal of the 5 cent 

differential, retroactive to January 1. | 
! Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to withdraw the latter part of that sentence; 
“the 44 hour week from November 1, 1946, and the Rand formula”; because I 
have been informed since this was drafted that that wag not offered by the 
deputy controller. Would the members please be good enough to stroke that 
out of their copies. . 

Then the Minister of Labour for Nova Scotia proposed that the 5-cent 
differential be removed retroactive to November 1, 1945. It appears that 
practically everybody was making “offers”; everybody, that is, except the 
Dosco management. 


Mr, SmirH: The union haven’t made any yet. 
The Wirness: We will be on deck pretty soon. 
Mr. SmitH: Oh! | 

The CHarrMAN: I hope so. 


The Witness: The union’s judgment has also been confirmed by the com- 
missioner himself, who now states that the proposal he made at Montreal during 
the Dosco meeting was made on his own responsibility and that he had no 
assurance it would be acceptable to the company. The union is entirely unable 
to follow the commissioner’s argument that this hypothetical or fictitious proposi- 
tion ought to be put to a vote of the employees at Sydney. What can be the 
purpose of asking people to vote on a plan if there is no assurance that the 
company will agree to it? ; ! 

The Union is unable to understand the commissioner’s claim that it is 
obvious when a “final offer’ has been made. The experience of our negotiators 
is that it is extremely difficult for anybody to assess the point at which the 
“final offer” has been reached. 
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The commissioner, in answering questions, cited a case which aptly con- 
tradicts his own claim, that of the Internationa] Nickel Company. In that case 
a Joint Negotiating Committee acted for both the Local Union at Port Colborne 
and the Local Union at Sudbury. Negotiations broke down, but the negotiators 
advised the locals that in their opinion the “final offer” had not yet been made. 
The membership at Port Colborne rejected the advice of the negotiators and 
instructed their officers to sign the proposed agreement with the International 
Nickel Company immediately, which was done. The Sudbury local, represented 
by the same negotiators, proceeeded further before a board of conciliation as 
a result of which the same company made another offer, two cents higher, and 
conceded a variation of the Rand formula as well. Thus the negotiators were 
proven to have been right in thinking that the “final offer” accepted at Port 
Colborne was not really final at all. The Sudbury settlement has now been 
extended to Port Colborne. : 

It is submitted that union negotiators, particularly if they have had much 
experience, are better qualified to know when the “final offer” has been reached 
than any conciliation officer, whose chief concern naturally is to conclude a 
settlement and report success. 

It should be added that steelworkers’ negotiators with the three companies 
have included men working in the plants, men who have had daily and hourly 
contact with their fellow-workers at work. One of these men, the President of 
the Sydney local, clearly informed the commissioner at Montreal that his 
hypothetical offer, if put to a vote at Sydney, would create a “furore”. 

The commissioner admitted under questioning that it would not have been 
reasonable to vote-on the company’s original offer of 54 cents. Yet he insists 
that Dosco employees ought to vote on a hypothetical or fictitious offer which 
has not been made by the company and which he has no assurance will be accep- 
ted by the company. 


WHEN A VOTE? 


If employees are not to vote on any and every offer made by an employer 
then when are they to vote, and by whose decision? Apparently the commis- 
sioner thinks a vote should be taken when he so decrees. . 

The union takes the position that it is for the union to decide when 4 vote 
is to be taken, in accordance with the provisions of its own constitution and its 
own democratic procedures. The commissioner is no more entitled to order or 
require a vote to be taken among the employees than he is entitled to order 
or require a vote to be taken by government officials among the shareholders of 
the company as to some offer made by the union. 


UNUSUAL EXPRESSIONS 


The proceedings conducted by the commissioner between June 11 and July 12 
having failed, the commissioner’s “Interim Report” states “Present Conclusions” 
and a “Recommendation”. In doing so the commissioner ventures into the field 
of political theory and makes use of political terminology which eall for a reply. 
Some of the expressions used by the commissioner frequently appear in political 
controversy, but it is most unusual for them to be found in a report by a public 
servant. It is also unusual for such Sweeping conclusions to be drawn after so 
little enquiry into the facts. 

There are many facts not discussed or even mentioned in the commis- 
sioner’s Report which make his conclusions invalid. : 

For example, at page 252 of the Report it is said of the Algoma meeting: 
“The negotiations then almost broke down by reason of a disclosure that the 
locals at all three companies had, in effect, delegated all their powers to the 
International Officers and Directors of United Steel Workers of America.” 
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This statement, which does not even spell the union’s name correctly, 
‘reveals a curious misunderstanding of union procedure and gives a misleading 
impression of what had occurred. 

There was no startling “disclosure” at the Algoma meeting. 

The union’s policy conference at Quebec City in 1944 had adopted a program, 
which was widely publicized, through the press and otherwise. 

The Union’s Conference at Hamilton on February 2 had set up a National 
Advisory Committee, which was also widely publicized. 

The union took strike votes in April and May, which again were widely 
publicized, and made public the results, which appeared in the press. 

Of all these developments the companies must have been well aware, for 
they have frequently been discussed in recent months. 

Both the companies and the local unions are also well aware of the pro- 


cedure consistently followed by the union. When a settlement is reached which 


can be recommended by the negotiators, it is put to a vote of the membership 
and the settlement will then bé concluded if the members vote in favour of it. 
The officers do not have the power, in any practical sense, to conclude a 
settlement on their own responsibility. In the face of this well-known procedure 
the commissioner alleges that the locals, “had, in effect, delegated all their 
powers .. .” which is, of course, not correct. 


Reports TO MEMBERS 


At page 253 of the report there appears another statement which gives a 
misleading impression of union procedures. It is said of company proposals: 
“The proposal would never reach the members of the local unless through 
some medium other than the union.” 

As it is statements of this kind which are often used to build mythology 
about the practices of unions and their leaders, it might be well to explain 
what did happen in the present dispute. 

All the proposals of the companies, of the government, and of the com- 
missioner have been promptly and fully reported to the members of the locals. 
Local union members do not meet once a year; at Sault Ste Marie they meet 
at least once a month, at Hamilton the same, and at Sydney once a week. 
These meetings do not merely hear formal reports; they hear full reports and 
there is often very lively debate. 

At Sault Ste Marie a meeting on July 4 attended by at least 2,000 members 
heard full reports on negotiations up to that date, including a report on the 
ten cent pattern sponsored by the government in rubber and other industries. 
The meeting passed the following resolution:-— 


That this local goes on record as reiterating its determination to 
press for a just and equitable settlement of our wage and hour demands 
and also goes on record as refusing to consider any proposal unless 
recommended by the National Advisory Committee. 


Again at the Sault on July 14 a meeting attended (according to the 
Toronto Globe and Mail) by 3,500 men, heard further reports and endorsed 
strike action. 

At Hamilton on July 10 a regular members’ meeting heard similar reports 
and endorsed the work of the Advisory Committee. A special meeting on 
July 14, after the strike notice had been given, was attended by at least 2,500 
men, and decided unanimously to commence picketing that day. This meeting 
also heard a lengthy report of all proposals made up to that date. 

The regular members’ meeting at Sydney on July 9 also heard reports 
and its Executive did not hesitate to express their views in very frequent 
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communications to the Advisory Committee at Hamilton, and to its repre- 
sentatives on that committee. f 

The plain fact is that the democratic machinery of the union provided 
every possible facility for the reporting back of “offers” and for the trans- 
mission of members’ views to their representatives on the Advisory Committee 
and the negotiating committees. 

All the offers which have ever been made, officially or unofficially, were 
communicated to the members and there has never been the slightest indication 
that they disagreed with the course taken by their representatives. If there 
were any such indication, the union officers would be keenly interested and 
responsive, because they are elected officers, and elections take place every 
two years. 

For the information of members of the committee, that takes place this 
December, so far as I am concerned. 

The suggestion has been made that offers ought to be put to a vote when 
the commissioner so requests. If the union’s hegotiators were to agree to a 
vote on some proposition they could not recommend, they know only too well 
what the reaction of the members would be. It would be much the same as 
if members of parliament were to submit every piece of major legislation to a 
plebiscite instead of taking the responsibility for passing it. In a word, the 
union members would say to their leaders: “What did we elect you fellows for? 
And what did we take that strike ballot for? Get on-with your job.” 


DEMOCRACY 


In his conclusions the commissioner advances the novel theory that it is 
undemocratic for a group of people, by election and by secret ballot, to vest — 
in their representatives the power to take a certain course of action. 

The union, in common with the whole labour movement, flatly rejects the 
theory, and points out that the principle of representation and the principle of 
responsibility have always been inherent in Canadian democracy. 

It might be added that the same accusations of “oligarchy” and “dictator- 
ship” as appear in the report, were used against the union negotiators in the — 
presence of employers by the commissioner during negotiations. Such language — 
has no place in the processes of conciliation. 

In his recommendation, the commissioner proposes a secret ballot without 
making it clear what the ballot would be about. At Sydney it would presumably 
be a ballot on the offer which the company has not made or agreed to. The 
commissioner further recommends that during 60 days preceding the vote 
employees should not be subjected to any “propaganda campaigning or 
electioneering”’. 

The use of these epithets should not be permitted to obscure the real meaning 
of the proposal. 7 

The real meaning is that during the 60 day period neither the union 
negotiators, nor the executive, nor anybody else would be permitted to express 
to the membership their opinion or advice on the issues; the International Union 
newspaper, which goes to every member, to their homes, would not be permitted 
to comment; the local could not hold a meeting to discuss the issue before its 
members. 

In other words, for a period of 60 days preceding a vote:— 

(1) freedom of speech would be suspended 
(2) freedom of the press would be suspended 
(3) freedom of assembly would be suspended. 

The Commissioner concludes: “That, at least, is democracy.” 

To use the mildest possible language under the circumstances, the union 
is entirely unable to understand, let alone accept, the commissioner’s concept of 
democracy. 
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- REPLY TO CERTAIN POINTS RAISED BY Mr. DONALD GORDON, 
- | CHAIRMAN, W.P.T.B. 


Mr. Gordon laid great emphasis upon what he considered to be the fact that 
any wage increases granted to Steelworkers would set a pattern for other 
industries. This is only partly true. In the first instance, assuming Mr. Gordon 
to be right, it would only be applicable to organized labour, some one-third 
or less than the total gainfully employed in Canada’s eight leading industries. 

The main fault in Mr. Gordon’s thesis is that there is no uniformity in the 
wage rates throughout all industries. Some leading industries pay much higher - 
wages than steel, some much lower. The base rate in coal mining is 73, in 
International Nickel, 75; in the British Columbia logging industry, 82; in the 
Ford Motor Company at Windsor, 91 (and the company recently agreed to an 
‘additional 9 cents). On the other hand, in the boot and shoe industry, May 1, 
1946, average hourly earnings were only 51-5 cents; in textiles, 53-2; in furniture, 
61-5; in non-metallic mining (except coal), 66-2. Clearly, the base rates in these 
industries must be far below steel. 


By Mr. Robinette: 

Q. Are those minimum base rates?—A. Those are average rates. We 
say that clearly the base must be below that again. | 
Mr. Bracxmors: I do not wish to interrupt, but there seems to be a little 
conversation going on between the witness and Mr. Robinette which is not clear. 

Mr. Rostnerte: I asked the witness if he meant by base rate the minimum 
rate and he said he meant the average rate. 

The Wrrness: Those were average rates I was quoting in any other industry 
as compared to the base minimum rate in the first group of industries which I 
quote. r 

Mr. BuackmorE: What confused me was that in the third line of the second 
paragraph it says “the base rate in coal mining...” 

The Wirness: That is the labour rate, the rate from which rates are 
determined; the base rate, the bottom minimum rate of labour, unskilled labour. 

Mr. Buackmore: That does not mean the same as basic? 

The Wirness: No. The bottom rate from which it starts. 

Therefore, a wage increase which would be fair and reasonable for steel 
would not necessarily be fair and reasonable for all other industries. Some might 
need a much larger increase; some might get along with smaller. 

The results of a 10 cent wage increase are most unlikely to be anything like 
uniform for all industries. 

In the first place, the importance of labour costs varies enormously from 
industry to industry. The Canada Year Book, 1945, shows that im 1943 wages 
as a proportion of total net value of product in manufacturing varied from 
15-7 per cent in breweries to 75-4 per cent in railway rolling stock. It follows 
that an increase in labour costs may mean a great deal to one industry and very 
little to another. | : 

In the second place, the profit position of various industries varies con- 
siderably. One industry might be able to pay a 20 cent increase without. 
increasing prices; another might not be able to pay any increase without 
increasing prices. 

Mr. Gordon strongly emphasized that he felt it to be the duty of the 
W.P.TB. to effect the establishment of certain price levels that would protect 
the profit margim of the manufacturers. 

What the W.P.T.B. did, according to Mr. Gordon, was to work out the effect 
of a large number. of wage increases and then leave it to the steel companies 
to decide as to what they considered a reasonable profit base. Such a procedure 


~ ve oe 
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on the part of the W.P.T.B. is unjustified. Workers must go to a public body 
and attempt: to show that they need wage increases while manufacturers are 
permitted to go privately to the W.P.T.B. and make some favourable price 


Proceedings of this type are not in the national interest. That, of course, 
is in our opinion. ‘If labour is to prepare a wage policy that will prove sound, 
then it will have to know more about the financial position of industry than, is 
made known by industry. This is important. 

That this is not done in the steel industry is a well-known fact. - Without 
knowledge of this sort, we can only continue our present methods of gaining wage 


Our union as long ago as March, 1945, attempted to sit down with manage- 
ment and representatives of the federal government to discuss our post-war 


ment, as already stated, could, and did, go to a governmental agency and obtain 
price concessions allowing them the profit margin they desired. We were told 
to get. what we could. ) | 

It was impossible for us to follow any other course than what we did in 
the light of this attitude of the government. | A ee 

It may, or it may not, be that 10 cents per hour is the limit that the steel 
manufacturers can afford to raise wages at the present price level. We do not 
believe so. In any case, had we been able to have first-hand information, had 
the companies co-operated and had the W.P.T.B. invited representations from 
our Union as well as from the companies, the necessity for economic action, would’ 
in all probability never have occurred. 

This lack of co-ordination between the union and the W.P.TB. is in contrast 
to the co-ordination between, the agency and the steel manufacturers, If the 
- position of the steel industry is of such national urgency now, then it was 
equally urgent many months ago. 'To emphasize the importance of the dispute 
at this juncture of affairs while treating the union in such an offhand manner 
previously, either does not indicate good Judgment in the first instance or an 


Mr. Gordon stated that what labour wanted most wag high employment, 
But he apparently felt: there was only one way to reach this goal, and that was 
by permitting companies to choose their own, profit level. 


cognizance of the effect that high wages have upon productivity. Higher wages 
mean increased purchasing power and increased purchasing power means 
increased effective demand. This in turn calls for the increased production. 

Another part of this pattern that has developed in Canada is that the cost 
of living has risen rapidly in the past few months. When the price controls 
were removed from a long list of articles this year, the result has been that : 
the cost-of-living index has increased rapidly to 123:6 at June 1. Forecasts 
put the next figure around 125-5. In other words, the pay envelopes of the 
workers purchase less than before. For the W.P.T.B. to say on the one hand 
that production is required to defeat inflation, and on the other that wage 
increases may cause inflation, shows a certain amount of confusion. 

Production can only be brought about by demand, and demand is not 
effective unless purchasing power exists. A rapid increase in the cost-of-living 
index without a corresponding increase in wages, will not permit prospective 
buyers actually to buy the goods they desire. 
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Increased production would offset inflationary tendencies, but decreased 
coduction due to lack of purchasing power (or some other reason) will have a 
eflationary tendency. : 

It has been advanced by Stelco that its profit level was now desperately 

w in relation to its volume of business. This stand is apparently supported by 
[r. Gordon. The financial data in our brief, obtained from annual reports 
f the company does not bear out this contention. I fact, we have no reason 
) believe that Stelco has been ‘“‘squeezed” anywhere near the limit. Certainly 
1ere is no threat of financial distress, as I stated previously. ‘ 
_ Mr. Gordon states that wage increases up to 40 per cent since 1939 have 
laced an almost unendurable pressure on price controls. Yet 1939 was a 
spression year, and it has already been brought out by this committee that 
ages were not at a level in 1939 that would allow that year to be used as a 
coper base. The sort of philosophy that claims that workers cannot justifiably 
smand wage rates far in advance of those paid during depression years is 
afeatist and does not make for a prosperous nation. Without a prosperous 
orking class there is no real prosperity and the seeds of depression are always 
vere ready to begin their growth. Controlled prices with a proper wage level 
ould go far to bring about and maintain full employment and a prosperous 
sonomy. 

Mr. Case: There is a spot that Mr. Millard might have to comment on. 
think Mr. Gordon referred to 1941 as the price level. 


The Witness: In this respect some note should be taken of the deflationary 

spects of the decreases in total payrolls in Canada since 1944. The decrease 
1 payrolls in the eight leading groups of industries (manufacturing, logging, 
lining, communications, transportation, construction and maintenance, and 
‘ade) for the year June, 1945, to May, 1946, compared with the same period 
f 1944-45 was about $160,495,000 or 5-2 per cent. (Note—This is arrived at 
y taking the D.B.S. figures of weekly payrolls and multiplying by 44 to get 
ionthly figures). This decrease in payrolls has accelerated over the past nine 
ionths. The decrease in that period as compared with a like period in the 
revious year, has been $148,361,000 or 6-4 per cent. That is at an annual rate 
f $198 million. Such a drop cannot but have a serious deflationary effect. 
It would be of interest to know whether or not the W.P.T.B. took into 
ynsideration the fact that there already had been reduction in corporation 
ixes, or that more such reductions were shortly to be effected. 
- Most certainly this would have a bearing on ability to pay increased wages. 
wereasing wages in turn would reduce the amount of taxes to be paid. The net 
fect of reducing taxes and increasing wages would probably be that the 
ympanies were in as good, if not better, position to meet dividend, interest 
ad depreciation payments. 

In conclusion, the W.P.T.B. has not held the price line. Price increases 
ave been granted to steel manufacturers even before their profit position was 
ireatened. Price ceilings have been removed on a large number of commodities 
ad the cost-of-living index has rapidly advanced. No co-ordination of wage 
olicies with price policies was made. The union was kept in the dark while the 
1.P.T.B. co-operated with the steel companies in establishing new price ranges. 
- Tf the W.P.T.B. is now so sure that our wage policies will prove calamitous 
) price control, as Mr. Gordon claims, then it is strange that we were not 
rought into the picture months ago when the steel price was being set. If 
\bour were taken into the confidence of governmental agencies in the same 
lanner as employers, and if unions were fully recognized, dislocations to our 
sonomy could be avoided. 


uly 30, 1946. 


(Brief in reply to Mr. Gordon marked Exhibit 30.) 
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I may say, Mr. Chairman, I have another document which might | 
considered by some of the members as rather important, but it is not qui 
completed; the mechanical work is not; quite done, and I shall have to get tl 
document before I can make it available to you. | 


The CuHarrman: Shall we adjourn until 11.30 tomorrow morning? 


The committee adjourned to meet again on Thursday, August Lea 


< 


11.30 o’clock a.m. 
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APPENDIX 
Exhibit No. 24—Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited and Subsidiary 
Companies. Financial Statements, Years 1939 to 1945 inclusive. 
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DOMINION STEEL AND COAL CORPORATION LIMITED 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS AT DEcEMBER 31, 1945 


(This Balance Sheet does not include the Assets and Liabilities of Nova Scotia Steel and Coal 
Company Limited and Dominion Coal Company Limited and their respective Subsidiaries) 


ASSETS 
Properties and Plant of Companies at values determined at December 
Eek ae OM EERE prc Mu ate rases ON ina dai OnE Tes $32,492, 382 33 
Net additions singe (fc: cbc rns aimed ETM) Get cu nanan taae 14,839,370 45 
$47, 331,752 78 
Less: Reserve for Depreciation it yay WA munie ul oO in 23,794,116 42 


eubeiicran i in Stocks and Securities of Subsidiary and Associated Companies not con- 
suerte atalino ek la aR Sten ug ee OG FS GIENNRGE ate Sar wo 


Employees’ Victory Loan Subscriptions Receivable: F 
Secured by Dominion of Canada Bonds, which in turn have been pledged with the 
Bank as securityifor Special Doaas sah). Wei) Na ateGent che ins 


Inventories, as certified by the Management, valued at cost or market, . 
whichever was the lowers iW Oh OM Nt Jule ALI a Cun a $10, 282,480 89 


Trade Accounts and Bills Receivable, less Reserve..................... 4,611,666 13 
Other Accounts Receivable, Jess Reserve, iid Anu sual ea mana | 704,693 91 
Investments— 
Dominion of Canada Bonds (Market Value 
36; 42,665.00) oss UMC aaNet au $ 6,640,900 00 
Others IN AICS AUB em Ue SINR ay Se EN 58,711 11 
6,699,611 11 
Gash on\handiand dit pankes 0 juliet) in anil on eee elon 2,823,593 77 


$25, 122,045 81 
Less: Insurance Recoveries re Property lost by Enemy Action, 
BLOWN /BDOVe I 5 cul Ga MN INON Lah i tua CTR M ei aml en Gs 1,518,638 09 


Balance Receivable from Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company Limited and its Sub- 
Sid lary) Compare Ha AG fats C20) kaer AUEN Sae th aOR ts ale Sa Ce 


Deferred Charges: 


Insurance Premiums and Other Charges paid in advance............ $ 280,353 73 
Discount and Expenses 6n Bonds of Subsidiary Companies........_. 26,587 50 


$23,537,636 36 
9,207,047 28 
126,178 68 


1,518,638 09 


‘1,771,454 05 


‘ 


23,603,407 72 


68,244 57 


306,941 23 


ee 


$60, 139,847 98 


—_—_—_— ss 


bhstahia dapat ice Urea AB ida aca Taber cM A Director 


pi o's ap hints aie GUIs «dues Ba aE Beh UR, Die ene Director 
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DOMINION STEEL AND COAL CORPORATION LIMITED 
AND SUBSIDIARY. COMPANIES 


CoNSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1945 
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(This Balance Sheet does not include the Assets and Liabilities of Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company 


Limited and Dominion Coal Company Limited and their respective Subsidiaries) 


LIABILITIES 


Funded Debt: 


Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited— 
Prior Lien Bonds— 


Dewan ay ere eve ile ap REM Oe ae ata ean AR Res Ra a POE EA $ 3,500,000 00 
Pace AUC UICI AMP EOASUIYS Voc c s\ce le’. salves aap We Maan eee wha oe $ 1,750,000 00 
10% Cumulative Participating Registered Income Bonds ($4,500,000.00 closed) 
Fei, ARO gh MN NE wih CaO ee a A UCP MG 8a CR IN ER eS SOIR Dn eat $ 4,408,000 00 
Redeemed on March 1, 1946 from proceeds of new issue. 
Wholly Owned Subsidiaries— 
Halifax Shipyards Limited— 
4% First Mortgage Serial Bonds—payable $165,000.00 annually August 15, 
CR IN TEN ROR EL LURE ARO ice Com se CaM aE ATL AOU PARR COMO ae Wr St 660,000 00 
The Canadian Bridge Company Limited— 
First Mortgage Serial Bonds—payable $150,000.00 annually October 1, 1946 
to October 1, 1955 at progressive rates of interest from QO LOVO Vouk nce e ale 1,500,000 00 
$ 6,568,000 00 
Deferred Payments on Properties. ...........00 cee eee eect een terete een e seen teens 1,790,857 05 
Reserve for Replacement of Property lost by Enemy INC EIOU Matra ae eae ene: Ale Mey rade hee 1,518,638 09 
Special Bank Loans for Purchase of Victory Bonds for Employees, per contra............ 1,771,454 05 
Accounts Payable and Accrued Liabilities, including Provision for Taxes $ 2,334,337 17 
PEAY EDO ests ecleoe aid els is viene bese ahs Ab myer mia nla ale cake og's she) esate): 667,205 24 
Miniclslnterest AcCcTued . cis kscs sss Cee boc Secs Vee Synths celeste oie ale wal sieeve 111,483 33 
—_——- 3,113,025 74 
Balances Payable to Dominion Coal Company Limited and its Subsidiary Companies. . 341,759 04 
Operating and Contingent Reserves..........2. 001. e eerie ence eter ee ett n es 3, 192,021 97 
Capital Stock and Surplus: 
Authorized— 
1,000, 000 Preterred Class’ A’ mhanesse hss eet ok ole lie oa Se $40,000,000 00 
1,460,000 Common Class ‘‘B’’ Shares.,............20+.0e senses $36, 500,000 00 
Issued— ! 
1,039,083 Common Class ‘‘B”’ Shares.............-+.+0eee tree $25,977,075 00 
Mere AE. SP DIUS! heh bas ae hee ane GW o slne S's drt aes Gin Shy PS Min ptierete ce wih re 6,543,729 34 


Surplus from Operations.............0- 6 cece e cece cette erence es 9,322,987 70 


41,843,792 04 


$60, 139, 547 98 


Susmrrrep With Our Report To THE SHAREHOLDERS Datep Marcu 11, 1946. 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 


Auditors. 
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DOMINION STEEL AND COAL CORPORATION LIMITED 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
ConsotmpateD BaLANcE SHEET As at DeceMBER 31, 1944 
(This Balance Sheet does not include the Assets and Liabilities of Nova Scotia Steel & 


Limited and Dominion Coal Company Limited and their respective Subsidiar 


ASSETS 

Properties and Plant of Companies at values determined at December 31, 
TOROS Sa ae bint, Wee Sead DE OME Nad Re ath AAs Be get $32,492,382 33 
Ot Additions since aca y te uh aie cite. et er 14,640,821 71 
bp AL ENS 
$47, 133,204 04 
Less: Reserve for Depresiation yn iene un hiialae: 22,138,901 71 
MEE AR ey 008 


Investments in Stocks and Securities of Subsidiary and Associated Companies not consoli- 
dep ete mene cro Rees On Aegan on cay a eG nee ees eh 
Insurance Recoveries re Property lost by Enemy Action (gs (iho y oo \) ANG SRD AN 
Employees’ Victory Loan Subscriptions Receivable: Secured by Domi 
Bonds, which in turn have been pledged with the Bank as security for Special Loans. . 
Inventories, as certified by the Management, valued at cost or market, 


whichever was the LO WOT Neen a ois (tay TOR UI Sea gaan $11, 763,462 46 
Trade Accounts and Bills Receivable, less Reserveun unoee Stn ver 7,169,946 02 
Other Accounts Hecervable; less Reserverd renee ham arias 3,902,533 88 
Uaveotments, Nel nunc Mere A SLE yady Mir Nea RR Shy Jas ede 2,108,182 49 


Cash on hand and in gts MPRA ee et Caley gl gt hana 2,227,486 76 


MUN ead TLV Ae 
$27,171,611 61 
Less: Insurance Recoveries re Property lost by Enemy 


Action, Bhowi above i uath as ci veto i naa 1,509,505 04 

ee I a 

Balance Receivable from Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company Limited and Subsidiary 

Pierce Ge ge Tbe Se Calica ah lich ake sy SEG 
Deferred Charges: 

Insurance Premiums and other charges paid in acvance Meg ar $ 314,414 929 

Discount and Expenses on Bonds of Subsidiary Companies! orice: 15, 262 50 

Se TM MURA ee ilk 


Coal Company 
ies) 


$24,994,302 33 
9,192,577 28 


195,658 11 — 


1,509,505 04 
Bg 
1,347,250 33 


25, 662, 106 57 
511,868 93 


329,676 72 


$63,742,945 31 


i 
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DOMINION STEEL AND COAL CORPORATION LIMITED 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1944 


‘his Balance Sheet does not include the Assets and Liabilities of Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company 
Limited and Dominion Coal Company Limited and their respective Subsidiaries) 


LIABILITIES 
inded Debt: 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited— 


Prior Lien Bonds— 
PTET EZCL Usk EA ee OMAR CBee ERLE LOO «oie. guetta $ 3,500,000 00 


$ 4,408,000 00 


Wd) Gieiciomestaniete) CPM <ieiie” Br ets en Otte Stale. @ w!-6 ldh/aeihe) sTyahir 6, 61-0, kates islig/ieciaivmie)) ey ist iw 0) "6 80. o9r $4078) a AP yay ee on 


' 1 
~ Wholly Owned Subsidiaries— 
| Halifax Shipyards Limited— 
4% First Mortgage Serial Bonds—Payable $165,000.00 annually August 15, 1945- 
1949 


825,000 00 
| The Canadian Bridge Company Limited— 


| iret Morteace Donde due 1052600 3)Vt. ee a $ 1,250,000 00 
HP AnGY Gali JEDORLUTOS food obo sae so Dele Le mews hg ield gi ; 750,000 00 
$ 2,000,000 00 
Less: Redeemed through Sinking Fund..................... 217,000 00 
——— 1,763,000 00 
$ 7,016,000 00 
ieferred Payments on Properties. .......... ccc eee ence ce eee eee tenner eens 1,935,191 14 
eserve for Replacement of Property lost by Enemy Action.........-..... 5s sere eee 1,509,505 04 
gecial Bank Loan for Purchases of Victory Bonde for, Wmployecs i Pak. cles he FON eee ; 1, 347,250 33 
BU etyer SOOTITCG Ha eke ec iekate lew toga e a lorieke aig are Eu ae Be Co Wielel® GEN geass ale $ 3,600,000 00 
ecounts Payable and Accrued Liabilities, including Provision for Taxes 2,749,829 88 
eee eee nrea olen Sy eat a eo ialal ele ubesa-c,qyS EF dae Fe wsrh e Bare git welnl pi ee St Fd s 519,497 06 
Perea atiriese (A COTO ok Lek vi ce Pi dlcictere ave chara ngplle elv'e.eldt elbygce mie ciniagee eee o cee 128, 248 33 
— 6,997,575 27 
alance payable to Dominion Coal Company Limited and Subsidiary Companies........ 468,672 31 
perating and Contingent Reserves.........-1.2:e cee ee cece tte e teen teen een e ence es 3,874,172 37 
apital Stock and Surplus: 
Authorized— 
1,000,000 Preferred Class ‘‘A’’ Shares.......-...-.- +0 esee ee eeeee $40,000,000 00 
1,460,000 Common Class “‘B’’ Shares............-.:55seeneeeees $36, 500,000 00 
Issued— 
1,039,083 Common Class ‘‘B’”’ Shares............5--+0s0004 »,... $25,977,075 00 
MASTER HT DIEIAT So. BE Le 20 Yialecei UG, Siege Biel s OE W lo imalalaio aleve arane ¥en 6,543,729 34 
~ Surplus from Operations............. 066. c eee eet e eect eee e ete ees 8,073,774 51 


40,594,578 85 
$63,742,945 31 


4 


UBMITTED WiTH Our Rerort Datep Marcu 27, 1945. 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 


Auditors. 
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DOMINION STEEL AND COAL CORPORATION LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANI 


ConsoLipateD BaLtance SHEET AS aT DecemseEr 31, 1943 


(This Balance Sheet does not include the Assets and Liabilities of Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Compa 
imited and Dominion Coal Company Limited and their respective Subsidiaries) 


ASSETS § 


Properties and Plant of Companies at values determined at December | 
9 


CP ROE GARa Sea HET RLO) Teg CADE Re SOU NEAR Re DG tees ie aM Se ae $32,492,382 33 
Npusd ditions since ib cam maven il v ki tap aaron yo ou ‘anayeuy [dee ROOD VES 


$49, 669,905 06 
Teer Mid h ra Setresth (hn PROC AORN (na 21,181,758 36 
a a 6284880146 ne 


Less: Reserve for Depreciation 


Investment in Stocks and Securities of Subsidiary and Associated Com- . 
BER ROR consCH Abed Oi ot ao Cia a, ee ea 9,188,632 6. 


Plies alco KS Ri cen SL el a eh ee 247,958 3) 


DY cdot 1 eet ae on 1, 509, 555 0 
Employees Victory Loan Subscriptions Receivable: j 
Secured by Dominion of Canada Bonds, which in turn have been ; 

pledged with the Bank as security for Special Loans..... sie?es ale Moto hae caen tag ROE a 1,097,352 45 


Inventories, as certified by the Management, valued at cost or market, 
whichever was the lower 


Ts RR Bork a Re ak ke whet ae ton ter, Orage? MRO $14, 743,898 37 
Trade Accounts and Bills Receivable, less Reserve..................... 7,904,967 65 
Other Account nisoeivpble, less Reserves. ilk 4 fica apes ik 4,872,322 79 
OAR GN obec ree Sabin Aan elag MSS M  Hies arena 832,359 78 
Cash on hand and in BSF gt Me Oa eg ARRAN IER Sas NL Oey 1,232,046 68 

$29, 585,595 27 


Less: Insurance Recoveries re Property lost by Enemy Action, shown 
ALAIEOReONGCAIGR, gach acihas Mie <7 OT eae Mee eR Ae OMe al 1,509,555 04 


—————— 28,076,040 23 


Deferred Charges: 


nsurance premiums and other charges paid in advance.............. $ 316,925 72 
Discount and Expenses on Bonds of Subsidiary Comipaniost yon vcuw i) 20,898 10 


$68,945,509 16 


ape 
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DOMINION STEEL AND COAL CORPORATION LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1943 


LIABILITIES 


: ‘Funded Debt: 


Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation Limited— 
Prior Lien Bonds: 
PRT TTLOT TREC ee or eee, OO. Sins eo Sees TDP heh BEM ely sie Wana ¥, 5 Supple ofl sibs s $ 3,500,000 00 


Faced and HOG in LLTeASUTy. «. sye.) o ewes e iyeis te hele vie wis hele nas $ 1,750, 000 00. 


61% Cumulative Participating Registered Income Bonds ($4,500,000.00 
BIG or PANO DG alt hielo s vints Rive Sresiege iP moghe Witnng mate BN aR NAN lapse «OBES 
Wholly Owned Subsidiaries— 
Seaboard Power Corporation Limited: 
4% First (Closed) Mortgage Serial Bonds due October 15, 1944................. 
Halifax Shipyards Limited: 
4% First Mortgage Serial Bonds— 
Payable $165,000.00 annually August 15, 1944-1949. .........--... 5. see eee eeee 
The Canadian Bridge Company Limited: 


First Mortgage Bonds due 1952........-... 50sec reer eect eres $ 1,250,000 00 
Fifteen Year Debentures due 1952..........06. cee ee eee tees 750,000 00 
$ 2,000,000 00 


Less: Redeemed through Sinking Fund..................-: ae 35,000 00 


Deferred Payments on Properties! 3.4... 6 ee te selene rn rate Be ae wee ea the a none 
Reserve for Replacement of Property lost by Enemy WA GETOT ISO eae ie beeen tare a saa 
Special Bank Loansfor Purchases of Victory Bonds for Employees, per 


Pr REY. he Geiss ike ie cle Walsia ? wee Colom nin aw FS Re Larne anime We Mase ga Se nd aie 
Bank Loans (Secured under Section 88 of the Bank pcg eh Mepacee aa Ap $ 6,175,000 00 
Accounts Payable and Accrued Liabilities, including Provision for Taxes. 4,196,397 88 
Bye A CCYUCU is tea, We Cw Se ha bh a ges ae cohen wis eels isle ein Bie s mig iaoeik ole 534,109 79 


Mepucinterest ACCrued:... ..kics)s cic se betel ne sis ee t alate wale ele eae alee a bs 133,716 66 


Balance Payable to: 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company Limited and Subsidiary Com- 


PICS Wedel ia sate Pat estates es Solver cos ead vias Nee as Res a lapel $332, 822 %4 
Dominion Coal Company Limited and Subsidiary Companies...... 101,564 92 
Operating and Contingent Reserves...-.... 2.24: see eee en rhe een tte te ee ene n sree. 
Capital Stock and Surplus: 
Authorized— 
1,000,000 Preferred Class ‘‘A’’ Shares.........--.++++++eeese003> $40,000,000 00 
1,460,000 Common Class ‘‘B’’ Shares........-. as He eh eek Hn $36, 500, 000 00 
Issued— 
1,039,083 Common Class ‘“‘B’’ Shares...........-.-0-+ essere $25,977,075 00 
MT URED IDE tes) Aes chs shes aia ws man are ntede Sores oyetea cute hates S| nnaje elt oa + 6,543,729 34 
Surplus from Operations...........6. 5.2 0s es deen e teen eee ence ene 8,052,190 08 


SUBMITTED WITH OUR REPORT DATED Marcu 23, 1944. 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 
Auditors. 


$ 4,408,000 00 
100,000 00 


990,000 00 


1,965,000 00 
$ 7,463,000 00 
3,457,716 38 
1,509,555 04 


1,097,352 45 
11,039, 224 33 


434,387 66 
3,371, 278 88 


40,572,994 42 
$68,945,509 16 


478 STANDING COMMITTEE 


DOMINION STEEL AND COAL CORPORATION LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS AT DeEcEMBER 31, 1942 


(This Balance Sheet does not include the Assets and Liabilities of Nova Scotia Steel & Coal 


; >) Company 
Limited and Dominion Coal Company Limited and their respective subsidiaries) 


ASSETS 


Properties and Plant of Companies at values determined at December 31, 
SADR Eran GRE ene OR a Mom MELO CR RINGS Ares ti $32,492,382 33 


Not addisions mince, #8 Wi7 Vande is ay sanien a Ws oh ee eee 15, 685,231 43 
$48,177,613 76 
Less Reserve for Depreciation. 2) y.2 1 fils «bes derdes Gel A 18, 122,266 36 


Ts ee OU) Oa eAaead 


Investment in Stocks and Securities of Subsidiary and Associated Companies not 
solidated— 


Balance as at January 1, 1942 


con- 
dif eS SUS Sen en eA MULE Me ree 8,060,448 50 
eV RRL Pi gor pita ie “ay 137,089 75 


APRS PCGE NO AUN ee a Cee 1,480,704 60 


Employees Victory Loan Subscriptions Receivable: 
Secured by Dominion of Canada Bonds which in turn have been 
pledged with the bank as secunty for Spegial Goan terry in teat lees da eat 699,408 23 


Inventories, as certified by the Management, valued at cost or market, 

Wa tohevet was the!lower! | 4), J00 Wu NEN iin Ve pee mina ec a $15, 302,579 68 
Trade Accounts and Bills Receivable, less Réserve ).3 0.0) .u. 040) ok) 6,234,970 87 
Other Accounts Receivable, less "Reserves. Oi hina ea 1,463,566 84 
PNVOBURION GS CUR NM ene Hho nn Ct MMe 


SEARO VGSIMRTR Sa IMO ec trie AY Yeh ted 63,997 72 lo 
Cash on-hand and seBanles AUN acne santas amen cine aetc 1,109,912 51 


—————— 24,175,027 62 


Balance Receivable from: 


Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company Limited and Subsidiary Com- 
panies 


Pi di sie o(h eo. |e hah pea atoll 07 Be ana COR me aL Pee eles shee Wt meds Wess: 
Dominion Coal Company Limited and Subsidiary Companies..... 39,509 44 
—_—— 169,393 42 
Deferred Charges: : ; 
Insurance premiums and Other Charges paid in Advance............ $ 387,939 09 
Discount and Expenses on Bonds of Subsidiary Companies........__ 27,148 30 ; 
—_——_—_—_—_ 415,087 39 


$65, 192,507 91 
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DOMINION STEEL AND COAL CORPORATION LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
; Consotipatep BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1942 


‘This Balance Sheet does not include the Assets and Liabilities of Nova.Scotia Steel & Coal Company 
Limited and Dominion Coal Company Limited and their.respective subsidiaries) 


LIABILITIES: 


Funded Debt: 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited— 


Prior Lien Bonds: 
ER OTIRO tee re Sra Se ate Neigh k OM ok ehuvoyeie a staal Foose, Wei e2i% $ 3,500,000 00 


Issued and held in Treasury.......... 66.6.0 e eee eee ees $ 1,750,000 00 


61% Cumulative Participating Registered Bonds ($4,500, 000.00 closed) due 1955... & 4,408,000 00 
Wholly Owned Subsidiaries— 
Séaboard Power Corporation Limited: 
4% First (closed) Mortgage Serial Bonds— 
Payable $100,000.00 annually October 15; 1948-1944) is. os cies ade Lee 200,000 00 
Halifax Shipyards Limited: 
4 4% First Mortgage Serial Bonds— 


Payable $165,000.00 annually August Lop TOAS POLO Ce alin ua se ure lh eal a ionm iat 1,155,000 00 
- The Canadian Bridge Company Limited: 
First Mortgage Bonds due 1952..........6..0 eee eee eens $ 1,250,000 00 
Fifteen year Debentures due 1952. ....-....- 6. secre eee 75,000 00, 
§ 2,000,000 00 
Less: Held by Company...... 000... es 30,000 00 
———____—— 1,970,000 00 


$ 7,733,000 00 


Deferred Payments on Properties... 5... eee eee cert en ten ee tees es 3,545,236 61 


Reserve for Replacement of Property lost by Enemy TAPE STs Ae Ai ERY OI aA ETD Do UN HIVE NLD 1,480,704 60 
Special Bank Loans for Purchases of Victory Bonds for Employees (per Contra). svar ga 699,408 23 
Bank Loans (secured under Section 88 of the Bank Act)..............+.- $ 3,700,000 00 
Accounts Payable and Accrued Liabilities including Provision for Taxes... 4,425,214 51 
ree EHS oe al Sa apie oy siatyan Aoi sy Wining alcla as oer ee nah oe HE 516,324 47 
MPG AN LOTOSE A CCTUCK Hic. oh sliais buls's ayes els westside See gat vee ee nts 137,491 67 


6,779,030 65 


Operating and Contingent Reserves. ......-..---2.sstrer reese eset eer se stern eens tenes 3,384,519 33 


Capital Stock and Surplus: 


Authorized— 

1,000,000 Preferred Class ‘‘A”’ APES ak MOY Lear Mim ate ic sues $40,000,000 00 

1,460,000 Common Class ‘‘B’’ Shares........----+-s- esse seers $36, 500,000 00 
Issued— 

1,039,083 Common Class “‘B’’ Shares....-....-.-+++2seseeee ees $25,977,075 00 
Oe roa DLT UI, ese ence acca 3 oer aBitals Vik oe iehgenigs saci ey siminiel nis on alee 832 6,543,729 34 
Surplus from Operations, per statement ATEACH EU. a8 MINE ARO barns 7,049,804 15 


39,570,608 49 


——$— — — 


$65,192,507 91 


SUBMITTED WITH OUR REPORT DATED Marca 31, 1944. 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 
Auditors. 


480 STANDING COMMITTEE 


DOMINION STEEL AND COAL CORPORATION LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIE 7 
CoNsoLIDATED BaLANce SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1941 


(This Balance Sheet does not include the Assets and Liabilities of Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company 
Limited and Dominion Coal Company Limited and their respective subsidiaries) 


ASSETS 
Properties and Plant of Companies at values determined at December 31, * 
LUA HAD gee AANA AR Ae me cS me WK GE EY HEL BF SNP «See I $32,492, 382 33 
Net additionssinces 075 Oi Rear ob ia A) Mer ane peta Vy om a 11,911,068 88 
! $44,403,449 21 : 
Less: Reserve fot Depreciation. A. e.¥ vin, ae en 15,171,076 92 


$29,232,372 29 


Investment in Stocks and Securities of Subsidiary and Associated Companies not con- 4 
BOlidatod iy wee da Sites a RU AE al Cun VA CGE aa ee a A td re 7,111,130 54 - 


Fiat eager maga Ne Cy aay on 41,539 75 


Inventories, as certified by the Management, valued at cost or market, 
whichever was the lowera, oi) Ins ae CUA Arata? ene he $13,052,419 09 
Trade Accounts and Bills Receivable, less Reserve.........../.>.0.1 0” i 5,875,458 94 


Other Accounts Receivable, less Reserve....... RRR OTS iia ay in eG eae Ate Ly 275,654 09 

Tnyestiients 0 sls tilse csc eat ia Oana ee Sun. a ae Ia eea Sa  G 59,914 60 

Ceshion handiand in banks: 7901), Get, oan na a ek ee ee 275,926 81 ‘ 
; , 19, 539,373 53 

Balance receivable from Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company Limited and Subsidiaries. . 337,352 79 - 


Deferred Charges: 


Insurance Premiums and Other Charges paid in advance............ $ 370,947 83 
Discount and Expenses on Bonds of Subsidiary Companies.......... 33,398 50 


— 


404,346 33 | 


LL 


$56, 666,115 23 


lao Paes 
Mons 
Wt * 
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JOMINION STEEL AND COAL CORPORATION LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


s 


CoNSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1941 


This Balance Sheet noes not include the Assets and Liabilities of Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company 


Limited and Dominion Coal Company Limited and their respective subsidiaries) 


LIABILITIES | 


Funded Debt: 
~ Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited— 
Prior Lien Bonds— 
AMEE HOPIZEC Se Ree EI ech ee RCE Teale iele Word eh es ig se SiaLeee © Wally 


Issued and held in the Treasury..........-.-2.++ sees eee eeee 


\ 


$ 3,500,000 00 
$ 1,750,000 00 


61% Cumulative Participating Registered Income Bonds ($4,500,000.00 closed)...... 


Wholly Owned Subsidiaries— 
Seaboard Power Corporation Limited— 
4% First (closed) Mortgage Serial Bonds 


Payable $100,000.00 annually October 15, 1942-1944.......... 


Halifax Shipyards Limited— 
4% First Mortgage Serial Bonds— 


Payable $165,000.00 annually August 15, 1949-1949 oo APY. 


The Canadian Bridge Company Limited— 
p First Mortgage Bonds due 1952.............. eee eee eee eens 
Fifteen year Debentures due 1952. . 2.6.0... 6.0 eee eee rere ees 


Less: Held by Company..... 0.5.0... 0c cece recente enn e nes 


Deferred Payments on Properties............ 520s sees e tent renee eee 


PrN he SONG Ae ssh es URE co ce ti pa teeth sha ale as wed 8h sae 
Accounts Payable and Accrued Liabilities including provision for Taxes. . 
Wages Accrued............ DUA iste ENO NORDEA, CHINA tS katana! eh eters hbo 2 He 
Bond interest ACcrued 0 ee a ee ere ee ees 


Balance payable to Dominion Coal Company Limited................--- 


Operating and Contingent Reserves. .........-.-.sseee reece cere e erence 


Capital Stock and Surplus: 
Authorized— —— 
1,000,000 Preferred Class ‘‘A’’ Shares........-.-.--0e0erseeeeees 


1,460,000 Common Class “‘B’”’ Shares.........-+--.+++++s eres 


Issued— 

1,039,083 Common Class ‘‘B’”’ Shares.........----.+ssee erste: 
eaienl UT pIUS we galte v yee ok wes ha tee einge Phiri ee uray cue pe Ae 8S 
Surplus from Operations. ...............- sees erent ete ete ete 


SUBMITTED WITH OUR Report Datep Fesruary 26, 1942. 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 
Auditors. 


Que) e001 By elo orie, 4) irene re 


atefne) e.g, (the ie (oe) 0/0 ofa 


$ 1,250,000 00 
750,000 00 


$ 2,000,000 00 
30,000 00 


eee eee reer eee re 


$ 800,000 00 
4,805,197 57 
352,979 66 
140,800 00 


sece reece eee ee ee 


$40,000,000 00 
$36, 500,000 00 


$25,977,075 00 
6,543,729 34 


6,026,059 34 


$ 4,408,000 00 


300,000 00 


1,320,000 00 


1,970,000 00 
$ 7,998,000 00 
498,752 81 


6,098,977 23 
428,431 93 


3,093,089 58 


38, 546,863 68 
$56, 666,115 23 


482 STANDING COMMITTEE 


DOMINION STEEL AND COAL CORPORATION LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


. CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1940 


(This Balance Sheet does not include the Assets and Liabilities of Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company 
Limited and their respective subsidiaries) 


ASSETS 
Properties and Plant of Companies at values determined at December 

Pd DA 1773! Da A MRE em Ay AREER, SU NOANL Cal Macaca Ha ee A TANT TRACY Sp eo $32,492, 382 33 

Nev additions SINGER ales a Re Ak lee wea loatth lt oo ae ag ene Ee 9,567,795 21 
$42,060,177 54 
Less? Reserve. for: Depreciation sie Pak os ae Ved eV oa ela 13,414,446 70 
ate el) $28 645 era0 8 
Investment in Stocks and Securities of Subsidiary and Associated Companies not consol- 
Wate Hey ee Ba ee A oo Ni iy GOO aN Cnr) ae en 7,111, 130 54 
Cash in‘hands of ‘Trustees for Bondholders /a.4..4. 800 neha ane ees ee eee hoe 2,983 75 | 
Inventories, as certified by the Management, valued at cost or market, : 
whichever:wasithe lower 35 ocicawic ook eae Men). RU Coit aS ad cat AED ae ae $11, 433,575 32 F 
Trade Accounts and Bills Receivable, less Reserve..................... 7,536,555 41 om 
Other Accounts Receivable, less Reserverd. .). fy. of ve sees a eee 276,082 47 
Tovestiments. ait adele y Oi ee Ris Rema Ua) g bel he epee an a a ean 63,577 03 
Cash on'hand andansbatkeas lo. SU NUR Dak oad Sia Stan ve a 122,068 27 . 
——————- 19,431,858 50 | 
4 
§ 
Balance receivable from Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company Limited and Subsidiaries, 109,494 84 
Deferred Charges: ‘ 
Insurance Premiums and Other Charges paid in advance............ $ 203,590 46 cued aan 


Discount and Expenses on Bonds of Subsidiary Companies.......... 11,186 20 q 
214,776 66 — 


$95,515,975 13 


ae 
‘ 
" 
4 

i 
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DOMINION STEEL AND COAL CORPORATION LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
| CoNnSoOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS AT DEcEeMBER 31, 1940 


: (This Balance Sheet does not include the Assets and Liabilities of Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company 
\ Limited and Dominion Coal Company Limited and their respective subsidiaries) 


LIABILITIES 


Funded Debt: 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited— 
Prior Lien Bonds— ; 


Sig ateray 4276 Ran NDE ain wren ent a CDA Seana ater Attra sikelele eA $ 3,500,000 00 
Tasned ATs HOLA Sel LTOMSUTVY Ceti. loans cid sre ts jstenle sae aioe $ 1,750,000 00 
10% Cumulative Participating Registered Income Bonds ($4,500,000.00 Closed) 
oR oe a OMA HH ean en MN ct IR, cane POM: A Flam MIM AL RRS Hoa TE Ue gram $ 4,408,000 00 


Wholly Owned Subsidiaries— 
Seaboard Power Corporation Limited— 
4% First (Closed) Mortgage Serial Bonds— 


Payable $100,000.00 annually October 15, 1941-1944.............-....- ees eee 400,000 00 
The Canadian Bridge Company Limited— 
First Mortgage Bonds due: 1952) oii i ne ws nee ol epee $ 1,250,000 00 
Fifteen Year Debentures due 1952......... 0... eee eee ene 750,000 00 — 
$ 2,000,000 00 
Less tela DY Company sak ia on vcr eo elec Bi altieiwid wah im diets 30,000 00 
OO 1,970,000 00 
$ 6,778,000 00 
Deferred Payments on Properties. 41. 560 Paw le lee Vee ine alee ee oe olen eee cas ts 464,750 00 
re RRS Gale le etal sal ah TON MAR AH phslie SE ole edn teele Gee da wiley Sy $ 1,410,548 39 
Accounts Payable and Accrued Liabilities including provision for Taxes. 5,515,991 17 
BO Pe OT IVC fait wo Sec) ol Wht ade) Woeee aL ete eyareta gMBR ats la uate ty Obes ah 7) Wa sia'e gmat 311,477 49 
Bond Interest accrued......5250..0: SALT SR, ACUTE Ss ally IPN LIARS es TS 115,166 66 
OO ¥,903, 160571 
Balance payable to Dominion Coal Company Limited...............+22. esses eee eens 1,054,589 92 
Operating and Contingent Reserves............. 00 ec esc eee eee e nee e enn tnt eens 2,482,640 57 
Capital Stock and Surplus: 
‘ Authorized— 
¥.000;000 Preferred Class’ 7A™ Shares. eis ley ye ee hte a es $40,000,000 00 
1,460/000 Common Class;““B" Shares... io. ees ee ne ee wie $36,500,000 00 
Issued— 
£2059, Oba oormman Classis Bares op) icc sissies 2 biel leo a ade eels $25,977,075 00 
Peet TAL PSU EIS 2c leds PR as cpchal alata Ny ora ory's Mtns pinsel Oi ela an allgee RI ekevbts 6,543,729 34 
SEDs TPO GP COPETALIONS 0) HW eur ee shield edhe sdayeitnls Mig bole gle dis: «ig 4,862,006 59 


37,382,810 93 
$55,515,975 13 


SUBMITTED WITH OUR REPORT DATED Apri 10, 1941. 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 
Auditors. 


484 STANDING COMMITTEE 


DOMINION STEEL & COAL CORPORATION LIMITED 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


CoNSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1939 


(With the exception of Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company Limited, and its subsidiary companies, now 


owned by the Corporation) 


ASSETS 
Properties and Plant of Companies at values determined at December 31, ‘ 
LOZ eee AE Nia) ak, Bini hatic eh ae teteasts wh arpanedl ce Mareen enc nee cca $32,492,382 33 
Netiadditions since ile pre Aur Ge alain Ohno ie Ge eta Bam a kea aren 7,842,237 14 
$40, 334,619 47 
Less: “Reserve for. Depreciation, lwo ck oe ee co ee ae ee 11, 946,523 45 


Investment in Stocks and Securities of Associated Companies................0 cece cece 
Investment in Stocks of Subsidiary Companies not consolidated............. 00.00. cee eee 
Cash.an: hands of,Trustees for. Bondholders ieee a See eo te OIC ee ee ate 
Inventories, as certified by the Management, valued at cost or market, 


whichever was the lOWwer sl hac ne Pau oer ven ne Weenie S $ 8,684,149 50 
Trade Accounts and Bills Receivable, less Reserve..................... 4,500,064 44 
Other Accounts Receivable; less: Reserve ea iene Ravens 132,605 59 
TM Vestirentsag re re revi WAT oe UTAH dr) AB Le SEL ERY Rt aCe aN 63,826 71 
GCash-on' hand *andsin: bakes ese Py i eh a Tt 272,342 63 
Deferred Charges: 

Insurance Premiums and Other Charges paid in advance............ $ 156,579 28 

Discount and Expenses on Bonds of Subsidiary Companies.......... 14,136 40 


$28, 388,096 02 
2,178,055 54 
4,933,075 00 
56, 664 80 


13, 652,988 87 


170,715 68 


$49,379,595 91 


Be 
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DOMINION STEEL & COAL CORPORATION LIMITED 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


ConsoLIDATED BaLANCE SueEEt AS AT DeceMBER 31, 1939 


owned by the Corporation) 


> 


LIABILITIES 


miunded- Debt: 


Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation Limited— 
Prior Lien Bonds— 
MAME OTIZEC Ge. send Pot ee eee eh ert ates beg SAR RUSislane 4a! 


UPPUT Gt. ley Ae smuins fiek Seey oN Ine eLtiatak sibieh siietieiret su mhiaine Let ella YatlaNeu seisiae (Ast ele lol pl ie Veh meds! Peavey Obie icyi8) ie Mit LSS alah, 


100,000 00 
400,000 00 


The Canadian Bridge Company Limited: 


First Mortgage Bonds due 1952..........-.- 000s e eee e eters $ 1,250,000 00 


Fifteen Year Debentures due'1952............. 0. cece eee tees 750,000 00 

$ 2,000,000 00 

‘Less: Held by: Company ie tare oir singe meine eae diiniel ag ® 30,006 00 

Meferred Payments on Properties. i... 50.4). popes hese ee ged Oe Se wo cine ani nat os 
Piemnantisoan (Secured). iiy ieee yb Oak oe eid he ies miele vem aah Aloele, Se grape, =! Bes $ 725,000 00 
Accounts Payable and Accrued Liabilities. ..............0 0. se eee eens 1,977,408 73 
Se PATIOEUOC (2 Sei. yk he sweets cele iocasslern gop Psnrwl > areneh tape eis’ ign 9 n= & 170,974 14 
MAGI Perest A CCTUCK Sole pe Fa eR ale Oa jaolh alee nie «he re Alers op eins levels §e 109,229 16 


Balance payable to Dominion Coal Company Limited (Secured) 
Balance payable to Subsidiary Companies not CONGO ATO he URS He v chats eakard ara ae ia 
Operating and Contingent Reserve! ...).. 68.056. eee nk Nene ne etre ee tera 
Capital Stock and Surplus: 
Authorized— 
1,000,000 Preferred Class ‘‘A’’ Shares..........-.-.:.0ee eee eeees 


Giallevelae te prele gists) eiley po) elie hens: 4) ©4016 


$40,000,000. 00 
$36,500,000 00 


1,460,000 Common Class ‘‘B’’ Shares..........05---. 00+ BAA ty 


$25,977,075 00 
6,543,729 34 
3,704,633 19 


Issued— 
1,039,083 Common Class “‘B’’ Shares...........-- 600 se seer rere eeees 
npitah SUIPIUSs let ss ahha hada a Mee tN eee ts oe Pelee rb lba esr eo « 
Surplus from Operations, as per statement attached 


einaie) a) @liet 1s Saye: Ce aye. /6 mais 


Contingent Liability: 


485 


(With the exception of Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company Limited, and its subsidiary companies, now 


$ 4,408,000 00 


500,000 00 


1,970,000 00 


$ 6,878,000 00 
527,500 00 


2,982,612 03 
664,006 77 
240,683 03 

1,861,356 55 


36, 225,437 53 
$49,379,595 91 


The Issue of First Mortgage 5% Bonds of Cumberland Railway & Coal Company of which 
$2,148,000.00 are outstanding, is guaranteed by Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation Limited. 


Susmirrep Wirn Our Report Datep Frsrvuary 15, 1940. 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 
Auditors. 
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APPENDIX 


Exhibit No. 26—Annual Reports of The Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 
for the years 1939 to 1945. 
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488 STANDING COMMITTEE 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


ConsotipaTep BALANcr Supt, DucempBer 31, 1939 


ASSETS 
Current Assets— 
Cash’ on’ hand‘and inibankssite, cei ona wie be Rae ae enti Sep $ 3,007,934 63 
Guaranteed call loans and deposits with trust companies and banks.. 671,643 37 
Dominion of Canada bonds and other securities, (market value 
December 31,11 980), 970413000. 00) ens fda) Sy ee a wee te 7,513,454 82 
Accounts and notes receivable, less reserve.........0. 0-0 cee ce eee eeee 5, 392,782 30 ~ 


Inventories of raw materials, supplies and products, as determined 
and certified by responsible officials of the companies and valued 
at the lower of cost or market, less reserve......0.........0.000- 7,355,436 09 


Investments (non current)— 
Investments in and advances to associated: coal and ore mining : 
companies....... i VR CGL ULE acre NAIL Ae Lee aaa OG Doak sel iore <2 AN nS SON oN ee cad 


Fixed Assets— 
Cost of works bwned ‘and operated sian der okey ate Pied seaside URIeL Sy okie pane Ea ale ee 


Other Assets— 
Pension Plan—cash and investments (per contra)................00- $ 2,304,656 97 
Benefit Plan—cash and investments (per contra)..................6- 757,911 14 
Shares of the company held in trust for employees.................. 13,127 07 


Deferred Charges— ig 
Taxes, insurance and other expenses paid in advance............. cee cece eee e ec eeces 


Approved on behalf of the Board, 


R. H. McMASTER 
H. H. CHAMP Directors. 


$23,941,251 21 
2,180,303 12 


49,746, 645 23 


3,075,695 18 


48,887 O1 


$78,942,781 75 
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THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


CoNnSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1939 


i LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities— 
PU OO NGS: 5S DIG) oi aite (arene tin Roreeiens mishele Wee eet a'ehy ome ela ayetensta Mh she $ 2,398,572 92 
PAECTUOUUWARES.... so St. te Une ek nila wattage SEN ck A 4 RGN A 194,292 43 
Provision for Dominion, Provincial and other taxes...............-- 2,160,064 99 
MURALI OC CALVIGGOUS 1) CA id Mau CMMale, ge istabee aa: Sierra Mae wir ve’ a) hd els al ie 8 6,896 54 
Dividents payable February 1, 1940— 
On preterehce shares: sauiaet ele e ew ake sel sroem as $ 113,685 25 
fone COVGMATY: SRATAS LT neoue tates Sats tot ates salud ae 1,121,250 00 . 
oo 1, 234,935 25 
6% First Mortgage and Collateral Trust— 
- Bonds, due July 1, 1940 
PA WEDOTIZED. BANG ISSUER Da lynne dete kinle se erais ie + ote as $10,000,000 00 


Less— 
TWA Gs ESV Thy get: cl Va as ae eA Meta Mee 9 Wee $ 499,904 00 
Redeemed through sinking fund................ 6,919,837 83 
Re-acquired and held by company............. 235,866 15 


$ 7,655, 607 98 2,344,392 02 $ 8,339,154 15 


Appropriations for Special Purposes— 


Pension Plan Reserve (per tontra)) vi. 6 76 Sin alne, oa teen chains eles nhielely $ 2,304,656 97 
Beneut Pilani Reserve(per Contra) jee. ibe ee Pes wile ticle elela ie «ghee 757,911 14 
— 3, 062,568 11 
Reserves— 
Operating Reserves— 
Furnace relining and rebuilding and other operating reserveS.........-..+++++++- 2,465,112 66 
Plant Reserve— 
Por LCDreCiA FIOM He Satin se. dena as ate pic eed Visit wae YF Sia oetaly yo eyetcle lesa see # eyelele m4) Seip oy 25, 839,934 20 
Other Reserves— 
For betterments and-replacements.........5.. 005000 c ccc ee teens $ 1,829,674 06 
Fee TIES. ANISUIT ATCO Cree oh ee ee hh oe ee aN alte le iz mul 9g ptigPekoveld aie! 6 200,000 00 
Boar contingenciesicg fs aes yie tia einn eee es hey RN en Me Ni are. 558,999 O1 
a 2,588,673 07 


Capital Stock— 
Authorized Issued 
400, 000 259,852 7% Cumulative Preference shares—par 
AFAING SOD. OO CACHS jobds ee se eee nua oes $ 6,496,300 00 
600, 000 460,000 Ordinary shares—no par value............. 11,500,000 00 
—_—_—————__ 17, 996,300 00 


cyte LST TEES SON CEM ME yah ara ace EDIT MRR Ray nT CAI yee RS I eR 18, 651,039 56 
$78,942,781 75 


Aupitors’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


We have examined the books and accounts of The Steel Company of Canada, Limited and its sub 
_sidiary companies for the year ended December 31, 1939, and report that we have verified the cash on 
“hand, bank balances and all securities and have obtained all the information and explanations which we 

have required and that, in our opinion, the above consolidated balance sheet is properly drawn up so as 
to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the companies’ affairs at December 31, 1939, according 
to the best of our information and the explanations given to us as shown by the books of the companies. 


; RIDDELL, STEAD, GRAHAM & HUTCHISON, 
Toronto, Ontario, February 29, 1940. Chartered Accountants, Auditors. 


490 STANDING COMMITTEE 
THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED Prorit AND Loss 


For tHE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1939 


Profit from Operations after deducting depreciation and all expenses of manufacturing, 


selling and ‘administrations coe wan) jy ev eh Syed parc ana OR Mic VE ea age Nia ea $ 4,648,351 21 
Add tie 
Nétiincome from securities ie sly oki, oS ae ao due ees $ 143,923 89 
Profit tromsale,of securities ie weer Jat, aac hdc wan An 62,375 54 


206,299 43 
$ 4,854,650 64 


Deduct 
Interest; on: funded Wobbic\ 2s sue tere oe a ae a ate ADA ee ee UE Lie Mis Ae eas 167,970 90 
Net Profit for the Year........... des osc rity isle eke SRR RN eleth atlanta ms rhe di aM a es oe $ 4,686,679 74 ; 


The following amounts have been charged before determining the profit for the year: 


Provision for-depreciation (300. 02 yh Nee Puen eh Oe ee ae acu $ 1,585,399 00 

Provision for Dominion.and Provincial income taxes, including , . 
adjustments and amount applicable to ee affecting pre- , 
WIOUS VATS eC Ni teers Vane IC NR a ACen ame 1,899,569 34 A 

Directors fees ee eae (hc, Ih ome cee a ne 14,000 00 

Remuneration of executive officers../)) 0.0.00 00 0 oe 199,444 00 te 

Legal expenses ih) Feo) ar ea UUM ies Naas Cte LO a 1,697 00 
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a THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


x QrATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED HARNED SURPLUS 


as Be Decem berg ly 1935s tae ontae s eo la & Sleigh pine WOLLB alal gia 0h age lel dws Sel atelel nA amet $15,835,527 82 
Net profit for the year ended December 31, 1939................-. $ 4,686,679 74 
Credits applicable to previous years— 
Repair reserves no longer necessary........--- $ 374,998 00 
Inventory adjustments 4... oa ee gs 709,840 00 
1,084,838 00 
Less amounts written off fixed investments....... 476,265 00 
\ OO 608,573 00 
a 5,295,252 74 
$21,130,780 56 
Deduct 
Dividends declared during the year 1939— 
On preference shares at 7% per ANNUM... .....- 0+ eee e eee eee $ 454,741 00 
On ordinary shares 
TAD S110 DEM SNOTE icy ds). Seren aiy ae ey ie oh $ 805,000 00 


At $2.00 per share towards equalizing the 
dividends heretofore paid on the 
ordinary and the preference shares of 
tHE -COGHIPANY les cena s cuitatare de hed 920,000 00 
a 1,725,000 00 


$ 2,179,741 00 
Transfer to Pension Plan Reserve (subject to confirmation by the 


BMATEHOLAGESY Uh iio atte Cabeotty es Vita eeleyt gaan aww ahd ayy Zein m5 300,000 00 Rte cada 


Malance at December 315 1980s ce oun cies plas. ial Wee ceiminlgtle Cae gledign dia esice ee saie'd cisl4s eins ge .$18, 651,039 56 


492 " STANDING COMMITTEE 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


CoNSOLIDATED Batance SHEET, DecemBER 31, 1940 


ASSETS 
Current Assets— c 

Cash-on handtandyin Danks we a ee ak Mee na ee pte $ 2,164,556 40 
Guaranteed call loans and deposits with trust companies and banks. 877,363 88 
Dominion of Canada treasury bills, bonds and other securities, 

(market value December 31, 1940, $3,950,881.08)................ 3,794,389 84 
Due from employees on War Loan subscriptions, secured by Dominion 

of Canada, bomen sag. arene ay ot ots. led ae Le tal ART See a 279,991 74 
Accounts and notes receivable, less reserves. 230 Wc ees, al ee 6,372,872 54 : 


at the lower of cost or market, less reserve..........2...2200.5. 9,454, 5384 48 
$22,943,708 88 


Investments (non current) — 
Investments in and advances to associated coal and ore mining companies....:....... 2,003,301 43 


Fixed Assets— 


Cost of works:owned and operated’. 2v.* 2. 42) a PhS nas 54,079,528 18 
Other Assets— ; 
Benefit Plan—cash and investments (per contra)..............0.00. $ 772,043 01 
Shares of the company held in trust for employees............... Haver 2,846 04 Pal aevane 
een OCS SE ae 4, 


Deferred Charges— é 
Taxes, insurance and other expenses paid in advance. ...... 0... ce cece ceccccccceccee. 48,562 15 


$79, 849,989 69 


Approved on behalf of the Board, 


R. H. McMASTER 
H. H. CHAMP Directors. 


if ey ba et rill 


*° 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS pa tae ee 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
AND SUDSIDIARY COMPANIES 


CoNSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1940 


LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities— 
APCounts payables... hes cahs Weed arene ain ss omen acaleneryre iartie donne ¢ 8s) $ 2,690,662 85 
PECTIC WARCR ll Ree TOR SI hee ore wiayeae e aisptin siske “Pst; Soha, tots 423,000 42 
Provision for Dominion, Provincial and other taxes................. 3,421,594 87 
ig GLLETNOCL CIVIC ONS en EN ei aN Ue MND vats cob alk fal gs Han! ls 7, (08) (2 
Dividends payable February 1, 1941 
On Preferéence:shares so.) ie tae an fae a ees lea ee $ 113,685 25 
OmOrdinary Shares 2240. torn Ws ne alae) veld aes 1,121,250 00 
——__—_—_———- 1,234,985 25 
a 7777, 902 1 
Plant and Operating Reserves— h 
Depreciation reserve. ... 6... cece e ce ete eect tence eee tener eee e es $27,405,865 08 
Furnace relining and rebuilding and other operating reserves........ 2,434,948 76 
Se 29, 840; 813: 84 
Benefit Plan Reserve (per Contra)........ 6.00 ccc ence n eee e nen e etn n erence enn ene n ees 772,043 01 
Other Reserves— 
For betterments and replacements... .........6:00 eee e eee teeter teens $ 1,829,674 06 
Porifire Insurances: 00. Gees Nees Lab ee eee esis pele eg h sine tr ea ns 200,000 00 
MG TICONtINGENCIOS. Gan 14 Pas Sele > eee Ade aieiee yale a sim yo ase a pied 558,999 01 
——__—__—_—— 2,588,673 07 


Capital Stock— 
Authorized Issued 
400, 000 259,852 7% Cumulative Preference shares—par value 
SOO GAC ae a oe he Dele © aL alee g bie ae $ 6,496,300 00 
600, 000 460,000 Ordinary shares—no par value.............-.-. 11,500,000 00 
; 17,996,300 00 


Earned Surplus 20,874,257 00 
; $79,849,989 69 


Avuprrors’ Report TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


We have examined the books and accounts of The Steel Company of Canada, Limited, and its sub- 
sidiary companies for the year ended December 31, 1940, and report that we have verified the cash on 
hand, bank balances and all securities and have obtained all the information and explanations which we 
have required and that, in our opinion, the above consolidated balance sheet is properly drawn up so as 
to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the companies’ affairs at December 31, 1940, according 


to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the companies. 


RIDDELL, STEAD, GRAHAM & HUTCHISON, 
Chartered Accountants, Auditors. 


Toronto, Ontario, February 28, 1941. 


e 


494 . STANDING COMMITTEE 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED Prorit AND Loss ror THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1940 


Profit from Operations after deducting depreciation and all expenses of manufacturing, :, 
selling, and \adininistration succes aw Seed. teachieal gs Wa eae ak Lee rea mes rosa OE Tae ne $ 4,206,094 69 
Add— 

Net income from securities, and profit from sales.............. ccc ccecee cece en. 135,697 43 


$ 4,341,792 12 


Deduct— — - 
Interest. ow fuRdeddeb Gian W eek alana AA av Sgt heist. Cee MO te 77,407 74 
Net Prot forthe '¥ ears Vion iit recede ie, aia NCR aT Pt Se ig a tind a a a $ 4,264,384 38 


PWV Birs DIEU ATIC GC UEDEO ER EL) Wedd uaa ore Reh eS aah $ 1,969,871 00 
Provision for Dominion and Provincial income taxes and excess 

GOV ER Ko: 5 NUT ARRA WROMMMNeh a) PaO AT Mey Miya ab tN TURD i I 3,005,000 00 
Direetora fees sn: is We otal Ces Sail ayo tea a eas lara A a 14,000 00 
Remuneration of executive officersuce ! od. veces ee Poe 197,444.00 
Regal expemsese 1 008 us leas Wiest WAN uN Ra eer eaikae sn 6,586 00 


r 
ee > 


ig, = * 
oF ee > 
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STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED HARNED SURPLUS 


‘ a ea Weeem HeriSl, VOSA ee Hee at aahe ey MUIR HA Cah me ae Rial 3s Sin(t's state pcalin, at hSe ©! lait $18,651,039 56 
Net profit for the year ended December 31, 1940................ $ 4,264,384 38 
Items applicable to previous years x 
Inventory adjustments. y4 Gi ge eg oat $ 587,060 00 
Less*provision for taxed. (oes ieee ees 148,485 28 
—_----— 438,574 72 
——— 4,702,959 10 


$23,353,998 66 


Deduct— 
Dividends declared during the year 1940 
On preference shares at 7% per AMNUM.......-. eee eee eee $ 454,741 00 
On ordinary shares 
At $115. peri SUATE Sey Rae Alte ula ae aed alate $ 805,000 00 
At $2.00 per share equalizing the dividends 
heretofore paid on the ordinary and the 
preference shares of the Company...... 920,000 09 
oe 1,725,000 00 


$ 2,179,741 00 

Contributions to Pension Trust Fund 
MUA GE MANTA ONG oc ch olin bane seas CAMO macau eo se tet ae § 2,343,648 09 
National CONtEL DUTION Getic Claes ti uuhe eta cue eueiaiey ob annie 300,000 00 
| 8 2,643,648 09 

Less— 

Transfer from Pension Plan reserve............. 2,343,648 09 
———_—_—_—_——_——. 300,000 00 
4 2,479,741 00 


WME OLAG ECON DOL Sly OAC be eee eos eR SAWS cic RI ed A I aha agian sal alate inca lptetataliaes $20,874,257 66 


496 STANDING COMMITTEE 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


CONSOLIDATED Batance Sueet, Decemper 31, 1941 2 AS 
ASSETS 
Current Assets— oa 
Cash on hand and jn ban keto ee aie | so ee ee eae SON aR $ 2,954,406 21 
Guaranteed call loans and deposits with trust companies and banks. 893,839 92 
Dominion of Canada treasury bills, bonds and other securities (market 
value‘Decem ber 31 3.1941//84,830 722.83) Wye a eee AR 4,679,036 33 
Due from employees on War Loan subscriptions, secured by Domi- 
nion of Canadas bonds.) Ween Hage) ot AT Neen a AN 70,035 25 
Accounts and notes receivable, less reserve.:.........0.00cceee cee. 8,066,926 96 


at the lower of cost or market, less reserve............00000-4-. 10,076,587 17 
—_——_—————— $26,740,831 84 


Investments (non current)— wa 
Investments in. and advances to associated coal and ore mining 
COTO PAD TE RN PAs ens ce Ue ana ie ON ALP IIA aun ey un aoc Reo NBG 1,839,464 85 


Fixed Assets— 
Cost-of works owned. and operated |). "UA ea Oe ee ey Cia Ma NFR ucla 61,019,697 75 


Other Assets— 
Benefit Plan—cash and investments (per contra)... 0.20.0 co0e ee. Rk 843,402 56 


Deferred Charges— 
Taxes, insurance and other expenses paid in advance............0.c0ccececcecc cece. 74,609 95 


$90,518,006 95 


Approved on behalf of the Board, 
R. H. MCMASTER \ Directors. 
H. H. CHAMP 


We Pe Me hel te 


SS ae 
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THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


ConsorrpaTeD Batance SuHeet, DECEMBER 31, 1941 


LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities— 
PNecoUnts DA Vale se Key ee ree Ma ee ee lal DERN aV ire alt Byes Revd ete By aa $ 3,352,993 29 
PECTHOG. WALES! Us v's Ciibeb Poe eee ankle eeeaeral dy & Cea Melee lets high 590,512 58 
Provision for income, excess profits and other taxes...............-. 4,477,496 78 
NEGLI TREC LV EGON Si ee Manatee eae CaP aie wal alate RUMP alay pm Meare ermiay rar gC 8 8,469 31 
Dividends payable February 2, 1942— 
(ni Preference! Shares (2) Leja es mena sans cr oe cee tees $ 194,889 00 


Cn Ordinary. shares leew Vawe s ica ore «bie ieee e's 345,000 00 
—_ 539,889 00 
—_—_————  $ 8, 969, 360 96 


Loan from Dominion Government for construction of new plant facilities. $ 4,150,000 00 


PAC Be TP OIA eprom ate) aie Mune Sis Soe LYN Gust UMA oad gate laksa ly, hs ot 1,660,000 00 
— 2,490,000 00 
Plant and Operating Reserves— 
We PreCIAblOM TESEL VE COs WAGe aban Spe lalettacatlay ole einherely MiP 9 ale, ¢ mime ala Be oaks $31,965,132 11° 
Furnace relining and rebuilding and other operating reserves........ 2,810,704 64 
——_—_—_———._ 84, 775, 836 75 
Benefit Plan Reserve (per contra)...... Pah: viarotsdielniats git tn ont a ate obs yar lat Da Ar ng bs, ae 843,402 56 
Other Reserves— | 
For betterments and replacements..............0. 02 cc ee cence eee eee $ 1,829,674 06 
yar GTN AIT ATIC ies eae ha es a eee ee RRs CW UA aT gt ol ayaa sec tatal a i) © 200,000 00 
PGi COULINSONCIOS Sy. '. eee ee oie fens Oo een! W ni Ae acaomtie ad seein ays a) eee ate 558,999 01 
ae 2,588,673 07 
Capital Stock— 
Authorized Issued 
400,000 259,852 7% Cumulative Preference shares (parti- 
cipating)—par value $25.00 each......... $ 6,496,300 00 
600,000 460,000 Ordinary shares—no par value............- 11,500,000 00 


17,996,300 00 
EWP SUT PIUS ia) cctiecle ws ate ee Ue te Doe ets aS dale aid lolele midis ele tins gramme slosays.n gue oveye| Gately ele 22,854,483 61 
$90,518,006 95 


AvupitTors’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


We have examined the books and accounts of The Steel Company of Canada, Limited, and its sub- 
‘sidiary companies for the year ended December 31, 1941, and report that we have verified the cash on 
hand, bank balances and all securities and have obtaimed all the information and explanations which we 
have required and that, in our opinion, the above consolidated balance sheet is properly drawn up so as to 


exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the companies’ affairs at December 31, 1941, according to 


the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the companies. 


RIDDELL, STEAD, GRAHAM & HUTCHISON, 
Chartered Accountants, Auditors. 


‘Toronto, Ontario, February 28, 1942. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


STATEMENT or CoNnsoLIDATED Prorit AND Loss FoR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1941 


Profit from operations after deducting depreciation and all expenses of manufacturing, 


selling and administration 


SR WAS, eh ee SNe Hey Side |e Se Syileris) \/ ei (s Sire ena here ional eae te eNetie (Ss, lethe ele ab aye) el etter eiealltighinivel er belie ie 


Add— 


Net income from securities, and profit from sales 


59) 0: @)'S 0 [66,0 ole w a 6 0/616) © vie oe © 0 046 cele 


Net profit for the year 


FS) PANO Vt Fe) 2 endo “ple 10 le ike ib ble $11dl8. 0p Bue te e.6'\4\le) 6. oie ellsile eipravest-0 ale ikiparaay iene) ec 


The following amounts have been charged before determining the profit for the year 


Provision for depreciation, including special depreciation for ‘‘War’”’ 
plant and equipment as authorized by the War Contracts 


Weptectation iB auras Goran Sees UK) ei ae alas ead NS ena OS a $4, 742,022 00 
Provision for income and excess profits taxes...................... 8,520,000 00 
Directors fees ei oye heer IN Merit Dee MOM CM toy LU Mey At daly 14,000 00 
Remuneration of executive officers...) 6 oe ee 196,737 22 
Dermal oxpensea ants: pinrth ese NOa mM 1c a) Media pyle Haat ain Oa NAS AUB) a 7,038 31 


$ 4,379,353 22 


60,378 73 


$ 4,439,731 95 


iss 
d 
7 
4 


. : 
Slide ah Ba Ha Nea a 


oS ne pe ee 


le. Se 


oe 


a ee i 


f 
F 
a 
v4 
ea) 
y 
4 
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THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED EARNED SURPLUS 


Balance at December PA Aen PCP Whirl Ev Ate ks Pag TAB a UO ea RN a SAN a $20, 874, 257 66 


dd— 
_ Net profit for the year ended December 31, 1941......... AECL RT TL nC AA Fly 4,439,731 95 


$25,313,989 61 
Deduct— 


Dividends declared durinethe year 1941: 
On preference shares at $3.00 per share.............. 0.22.04. $ 779,556 00 
On ordinary shares at $3.00 per share.......... SS MU nie bee 1,380,000 00 


$ 2,159,556 00 


Gontribution: to Pension Lrust Bund 2ay oi see fe as ek Nant 300,000 00 


2,459,556 00 
Pemlempen. Tecei eral, LOLI toe Win tiene So) Ride uca Der euMeaiila Alma testctwl''e) Ga di0 te ere: 6 $22, 854,433 61 


500 ei STANDING COMMITTEE 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED i 

AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES a 

CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1942 y ” 

ASSETS ye 

Current Assets— / 

Cash ‘on’ hand and taibanksn yk cee ae tered. eran memory in a dene ak Ci $ 2,682,101 37 vn 
Dominion of Canada treasury bills, bonds pena other securities, ; “4 

(market value December 31, 1942, $12; 188 000 Vian ee oe oer 11,997,517 82 “4 
Due from employees on War Loan subscriptions, secured by Domin- ; 
don ‘of Canada bonds: Oo wana deae re adie wine eee aceon almiek 458,154 43 a 
Accounts and notes receivable, less reserve............-.-0000eeee 8.. 74315, 197200 ¥ 


Inventories of raw materials, supplies and products, as determined 
and certified by responsible officials of the companies and valued 
at the lower of cost or market, less reserve. ..............--0ceee 9,819,959 48 i 
————_———. $32, 272, 930 67 


Investments (non current )— 
Investments in and advances to associated coal and ore mining com- 


6 i af fy mbes 5 EEN et = 
Ce ee se oo ttm 5, 5 


BUST OG hse ea a Senta eae iC A TU, 7307 re MOEN DL pee tie aie Teele PT aN 2,010,275 42 
Fixed Assets— | 
Cost ol works owned and Operated V0) case CEO Acc tna eek Crea ans oa PR et 63,100,501 04 
: 
Other Assets— : 
Benefit’;Plan—cash and investments. 2)... 602s Seeks ce ee eee 861,710 35 : 
Refundable portion of excess profits taxes................ce cee eeeeee 587,316 68 3 


1,449,027 03 


Deferred Charges— 
Taxes, insurance and other expenses paid in advance.......... 00... ccc cece cee eee e eee 157,903 09 


+, 
ae oS ee ee 


SS ne 


$98, 990, 637 25 


ee eS ee Se 


a _ oh 
ee ee! oe ee eS ee 


Approved on behalf of the Board, 


pe a ara ER } Directors. ; 


. . 
pe 3 ee ee ae ON ee 
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THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1942 


LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities— 
PROTEUS PAV ALO es ice witha ere ee are ae are aR RuGTE lor ef: Baas t MLE Ms oy ce: ay a oh $ 4,540,906 85 
UO WAOER ores ok ob heen MOG ta Tat ere TTA ee wal gig aN = 222,915 82 
Provision for income, excess profits and other taxes, less paid on 
EONS ING oe eo ease od Ne RL DR aS UT RMRIRST CTA RM oat Glut. Asis 5,779, 714 28 
AEMEIAIINGG OLVIGENOS |i, aieaa ii Ganleerc ata Piha e athe Mate mete e enael EIS tie ad 9,910 52 
Dividends payable February 1, 1943— 
On-Preference shares ® iia. ilstiy se iene ean 3 $ 194,889 00 
On Ordinary shares i. aslo p ey oe batee otowie oehs 345,000 00 
—_—_——— 539, 889 00 
Loan from Dominion Government for construction 
Gt new plant facilities oa. uae aa $ 4,170,000 00 
HICSS TOD ATC Ls 1). Ng cos De POR NOME Bate aie 4 2,919,000 00 


1, 251,000 00 
——————-__ 12, 344, 336 _ 47 


Plant and Operating Reserves— 


MPGU COALITION TOSI VON, ci 'SetAges pens re Myst eer uya aie rats Qrarmis eh osu latn loa $36, 466, 352 44 
Furnace relining and rebuilding and other operating reserves......... 2,945,132 56 
———_———_._ 9, 411, 485 00 
Ea ees TTA EL OR OVC oe Ms acy eee Met ta Sra elute aoe Bou ec ata f ebb bhMahe eugene MUP Ese Mla tly way 861,710 35 
Other Reserves— 
Pettermient-And TEPlAGEMIEN tH. ne Ass Sic cial Megan Male a uke argle'e: wipdayor bina $ 1,829,674 06 
MS TE TIOO IN Eis UY ae GRU UE Ee whan GOW We raulirlg ahr ia Lea Mace naa lar in tag ot ao far oH 200,000 00 
MCR Note ie Arie OUR Ren NRC Me olay. sal in GRP a ae ust a wag ob 558,999 01 
we 2,588,673 07 
Capital Stock— 
Authorized Issued 
400,000 259,852 7% Cumulative Preference shares (partici- 
pating)—par value $25.00 each......... $ 6,496,300 00 
600,000 460,000 Ordinary shares—no par value............. 11,500,000 00 
—__—_—_—___—__——-'_ 17, 996, 300 00 
Surplus— 
Earned surplus—per statement attached.................0.. 0 eee eees 25, 200,815 68 


Refundable portion of excess profits taxes........... 0.0.5 e cece e eee 587,316 68 
—_—_—__—_—_—————— 25,788,132 36 


$98,990,637 25 


Avptitrors’ REPorT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


We have examined the books and accounts of The Steel Company of Canada, Limited, and its sub- 
sidiary companies for the year ended December 31, 1942, and report that we have verified the cash on 
hand, bank balances and all securities and have obtained all the information and explanations which we 
have required and that, in our opinion, the above consolidated balance sheet is properly drawn up so as to 
exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the companies’ affairs at. December 31, 1942, according to 
the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the companies 


RIDDELL, STEAD, GRAHAM & HUTCHISON, 
- Chartered Accountants, Auditors. 
Toronto, Ontario, February 27, 1943. 
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502 STANDING COMMITTEE 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ~ 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED PrRorit AND Loss FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1942 


Prorir From Operations after deducting depreciation and all expenses of manufacturing, 4 
selling and administration Aieciioe Vatu ieee Rel ese or ey lak iia ON anee MMe ne Ma Tad $ 4,724,061 95 

¢ ; , 

Net income from securities, and profit from sales.....000.......0...000) ieee, 81,876 12 2 

Net PRoFit FOR THE YEAR............0005- Bi IY AT Aa ae YAM kc al gn cic ee eh $ 4,805,938 07 : 


The following amounts have been charged before determining the profit for the year: 
Provision for depreciation, including special depreciation for 
‘“‘War’’ plant and equipment as authorized by the War Con- 


tracts Depreciation, Board) .)3i 3. ina: eae eaten titi $ 4,597,243 14 
Provision for income and excess profits taxes, including refund- 

able portion of excess profits taxes........... 00.0.0 ce eee eee 8, 362,904 15 
TITOC EOS LOSE ae Be Stace: ee oases Shed Wik eR UR RD EN. Gr greehec at poaait 14,000 00 
Remuneration of executive officers.............0 00000 a ee palate 195,409 00 
eral CXpPONseRy Ao spc his at eye A cle’ y laa Me aitibe tae igs Maatateh ea dateel a Gh tk 9,886 51 


Balance at December 31, 1941 


dd 
Net profit for the year ended December 31, 1942 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED EARNED SURPLUS 


Ke ab atlee te hw 6ils cen eh a)\o) miler ery! ite) ais tol ele) lel-e) s\ aye) ose. 6) ie eho) (0), 0167 le 00 Uke re ee ja ieiiby enter @i\/e. evenceuy je 


nia M19 B10) @, 4) 0 ee e\le\ 6 0) et) a lel wee’ 06) /4/'$:\ 6. 0)\p) Cems, 6 


Deduct 
Dividends declared during the year 1942 ; 
On preference shares at $3.00 per share................00.0005 $ 779,556 00 
On ordinary shares at $3.00 per share..................2.5-- 1,380,000 00 


$ 2,159,556 00 


Centribution to:Pension, Lrusts Funds ss sc) ek Oe ve he ae 300,000 00 


Balance at December 31, 1942 


69782—6} 


PPS GTIGhEl WL WA ey GLO ete ere Cue ale) 6 ey el se (6, dite terteine efnells: ee lib Ohio p16 6 Siig Ble ie) dpieie” #8) @: ehere) eile) o 
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$22,854,433 61 


4,805,938 07 


$27, 660,371 68 


2,459,556 00 


$25, 200,815 68 


504 _ STANDING COMMITTEE 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


ConsouipaTep BALANCE SHEET, DecemBeRr 31, 1943 


ASSETS 
Current Assets— 

Cash'onshand‘andin-banks en acais eli es. Se Le ee abi nea Ald $ 2,655,951 30 
Dominion of Canada treasury bills, bonds and other securities, 

(market value December 31, 1943, $16,260,000)................. 16, 081,283 93 
Due from employees on War Loan subscriptions, secured by Dominion 

of Candda Donde: his Bose ek Nn A A SN 716,212 84 
Accounts and notes receivable, less reserve... ....0.0. 02 c cece ee eees 6,402,845 78 


Inventories of raw materials, supplies and products, as determined 
and certified by responsible officials of the companies and valued 
at the lower of cost or market, less reserve..........6..-.0.050% 9,743,089 10 


Investments (non current)— 
Investments in and advances to associated coal and ore mining companies........... 


Fixed Assets— 
Cost! of works owned and. Operated CM Ae LY tec 8 AL Us adily Bice ace emia a UES 


Other Assets— 
Benet: Plan—cash"and investmentsiie we eis eee oe eee oh lals apalete $ 871,114 92 
Refundable portion of excess profits taxes........ 06.0.0 ccc cece cease 885,119 06 


Deferred Charges— 
Taxes, insurance and other expenses paid in advance........... 0c ccc ee ccc teeters 


Approved on behalf of the Board, 


Re He MeMASTE RA le: 
H. H. CHAMP f Directors. 


$35, 599,382 75 
1,855,131 84 


63,983,679 37 


1,756, 233 98 


53,307 34 


$103 247,735 28 


MBep he 
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THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


ConsoLipaTep BaLANce SHeetT, DecemBeER 31, 1943 


LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities— 
Accounts payable and accruals. ..........--.: sss teeter erent $ 5,006,863 25 
Provision for income, excess profits and other taxes, less paid on 
PA COUNE oer ee OR LR BLS iP ca earn SN Manian A gi Se! eit go 9) o> 4,239,359 27 
Unclaimed dividends............... bine pate se Miao aM) ts ae) aa Og Pa ae 13, 646 18 
Dividends payable February 1, 1944— 
On Preference shares..........-200008 ese eeeeees $ 194,889 00 
On Ordinary shares...........555- eee er eee eees 345,000 00 
—_— 539,889 00 
. Ae 819599095 TOT 10 
Plant and Operating Reserves— 
Depreciation reserve: .. so; wesc ape ee eee ees ARNE Head * $40,395,263 78 
Furnace relining and rebuilding and other operating reserves......- 3,277,361 84 
ee 43,672,625 62 
Pee OP LAT, REROT WEL RAN ee aes Tae bi hie bia sha ni piel ada ole peel ae, keiseutty ia G0 tein ai Aiea) 871,114 92 
Other Reserves— 
Betterment and replacement..........-.5-. ec eer e eee terete eens $ 1,829,674 06 
Troy INSUPALCO Si Aes. sae Meehan nae Seid eigessld ws. p)s nly wien) gigeynie gia petboe en pind? 200,000 00 
Chem tin OON bene ae Ue oe COCR MES dae hoa ehune i niaete tes BE Mem Ones e « URle 8 5% 558,999 01 
—__——_— 2,588,673 07 
Capital Stock— 
Authorized Issued 
400, 000 259,852 7% Cumulative Preference shares (partici- 
pating)—par value $25.00 each.......... $ 6,496,300 00 
600, 000 460,000 Ordinary shares—no par WEIGH Scie as io suas 11,500,000 00 
a a 17,996, 300,00 
Surplus— 
Earned surplus—per statement attached..........-...---.sse see ees $27,434,144 91 


Refundable portion of excess profits taxes............-.. HP AR ay Te MO 885,119 06 
5 28,319; 263 97 


$103,247,735 28 


Avuprrors’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


We have examined the books and accounts of The Steel Company of Canada, Limited, and its sub- 
sidiary companies for the year ended December 31, 1943, and report that we have verified the cash on 
hand, bank balances and all securities and have obtained all the information and explanations which we 
have required and that, in our opinion, the above consolidated balance sheet is properly drawn up so as 
to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the companies’ affairs at December 31, 1943, according 
to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the companies. 


RIDDELL, STEAD, GRAHAM AND HUTCHISON, 
Toronto, Ontario, February 28, 1944. Chartered Accountants, Auditors. 


506 STANDING COMMITTEE 
THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED PRorit AND Loss FoR THE YEAR ENDED DEecEMBER 31, 1943 


Profit from Operations after deducting depreciation and all expenses of manufacturing, 


selling. and administration] Van iae een aah ar heen Moet IRIN, i a UI Seg $ 4,102,039 32 
Add 

Net income from securities, and profit from sales.............. cece ceccuccecee 74,885 91 

Net Profit.for they Year 250 Wey Oru ei ORE a neon Din cA AeA en $ 4,176,925 23 


The following amounts have been charged before determining the profit for the year: 


Provision for depreciation, including special depreciation for ‘‘War” 
plant and equipment as authorized by the War Contracts 


Depreciation Board ae eo eee ey See ena $ 4,317,532 00 
Provision for income and excess profits taxes, including refundable 

portion of excess profits taxes!) a Oy ee ns 5, 189,855 99 
Contribution to Pension Trust Funds): 3.0 (0.0) 05, 23008) ks: 500,000 00 
DiTOCtOra TORRES sr ee RRS, Bey Oa Lae Fucd uh 14,000 00 
Remuneration of executive officers........... ccc cccccccceccccce 191,316 62 
Legal expenses ia? 8 2 Sy Ry, Bey CARS TE Rae e a im 11,028 41 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 507 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
2 AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


QTrATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED EARNED SURPLUS 


Balance at December 31, 1942)... 0G le ieee eile tote cent see metas cee ence eseeenees $25, 200,815 68 
Add 
Net profit for the year ended December 31, 1943..............-. $ 4,176,925 23 
Inventory adjustments applicable to previous years............. 215,960 00 
ne 4,392,885 23 
$29,593,700 91 
Deduct 
Dividends declared during the year 1943— 
On preference shares at $3.00 per share...........:+0+-ees0e $ 779,556 00 


On ordinary shares at $3.00 per share.........-..++esseeeees 1,380,000 00 
} ————_—_—_—_————. 2,159,556 00 


Balance at December 31; 1943.0). (oh gules casea ced base ab cau dede gras ave gretesbobsiass alas $97,434,144 91 


» 


508 STANDING COMMITTEE 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


ConsoLiDATED Batance Suret, DECEMBER 31, 1944 


ASSETS 
Current Assets— 

Cash on hand and in banks................ CACM age aes mf RUA PY Da $ 2,437,695 75 
Dominion of Canada treasury bills, bonds and other securities 

(market value December 31, 1944, $16,319,000)................ 16, 128,902 72 
Due from employees on War Loan subscriptions, secured by Domi- 

nion Of Ganada bonds tania oe ee en Gare 1,041,779 53 
Accounts and notes receivable, less reserve........................ 7, 250, 462 27 


Inventories of raw materials, supplies and products, as determined 

and certified by responsible officials of the companies and 
valued at the lower of cost or market, less reserve............ 8,907,049 91 
——————— $_ 35, 765, 890 18 


Investments (non current)— f 
Investments in and advances to associated coal and ore mining com- 
gt SH A Pile aisapinie, AUG a ha daa RR AN fe ACG eM ac MR NET NS ot as UR a DAC 1,660,956 12 


Fixed Assets— 


Cost of works owned and operated .4).% jac een he et alate 68,639,271 94 
/ 
Other Assets— 
Benefit Plan—cash and investments..:..............0.0---00 0005, $ 841,778 88 
Refundable portion of excess profit taxes.......................... 886, 698 68 
— 1,728,477 56 


Deferred Charges— 
Taxes, insurance and other expenses paid in advance...............-....0.-....... 62,924 36 


$ 107,857,520 16 


Approved on behalf of the Board, 


R. H. McMASTER : 
H. G. HILTON \ Directors. 
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THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


CoNSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, DecEMBER 31, 1944 


LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities— 
Accounts payable’and accruals igs. (eis. soc ied sieansiety manele oie olen $ 5,264,114 35 
Provision for income, excess profits and other taxes, less paid on 
BOOMING oe ie Pe Pe ee Tea ah aie aE MU MR Sec eipesth wide 5 2,809,308 80 
AAGCIGAM CAAATVIC ONS. sR heey Reale RIZAL N ear rose! Aue lgra a @ of a alte 16,114 99 
Dividends payable February 1, 1945: 
On ‘Preference sharesye. i iio vwies ee eek Se ea $ 194,889 00 
OmOrdinary sharesi:.c J. eiaies ca) rd oe hie ee 345,000 00 
a 539,889 00 
————  $_ 8,629,427 14 
Plant and Operating Reserves— 
HIQUFOCIALION TESOL Vw. gy vis lua Cs Cee UM RIL Mae ate ee Gets 6% $43,743,232 05 
Furnace relining and rebuilding and other operating reserves...... 3, 238, 166 66 
———_—_____— 46,981,398 71 
PSEtaetlG LAN ROSE V EL fee cutee Hen Ee ak ate CCAIR IMU e Micea  OM OE LINC kla ls ab ath tl ate 841,778 88 
Other Reserves— 
Betterment-and ‘replacements 97 2. sre. Pes oy va ee ea cle 6 $ 1,829,674 06 
BE IP OE TSUTTICO cue ieee ae ites ches tise ue MRIS Marae SUA ctaasecate Gund lalla he vag amastey aebaes 200,000 00 
IONE N FON GCC, ea Lt te cen yt ances a le ueD Ae gy sone pte, BUN a tAR Ln ale: d ont ta 558,999 O01 
—————___— 2,588,673 07 
Capital Stock— 
Authorized Issued 
00, 000 259, 852 7% Cumulative Preference shares 
(participating)—par value $25.00 
Gael LU ea acis Le Feckig $ 6,496,300 00 
600, 000 460, 000 Ordinary shares—no par value....... 11, 500,000 00 
oe 17,996,300 00 
Surplus—. 
Earned surplus—per statement attached.......................65- $29, 933,243 68 


Refundable portion of excess profits taxes.....................0055 886,698 68 
———————_ 30, 819, 942 36 


$ 107,857,520 16 


Avuprrors’ REPorRT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


We have examined the books and accounts of The Steel Company of Canada, Limited, and its subsi- 
diairy companies for the year ended December 31, 1944, and report that we have verified the cash on hand, 
bank balances and all securities and have obtained all the information and explanations which we have 
required and that, in our opinion, the above consolidated balance sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit 
a true and correct view of the state of the companies’ affairs at December 31, 1944, according to the best 
of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the companies. 


RIDDLEL, STEAD, GRAHAM & HUTCHISON, 
Chartered Accountants, Auditors. 
Toronto, Ontario, February 28, 1945. 


510 STANDING COMMITTEE 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED Prorit AND Loss For tum YEAR ENDED DecemBeER 31, 1944 


Profit from Operations after deducting depreciation and all expenses of manufacturing, 


Selling and administration sa Aye Geis eee elas UN yc re eh ee eel get Ee Na $ 4,559,816 73 
Add 
Net income from securities, and profit from sales...............2.ccccceeeeecees 98,838 04 


Net Profit for the iViear iat: Wie Gem A RMiS Mare. iaean cary eau etal oie ot Nusa Rapa $ 4,658,654 77 


The following amounts have been charged before determining the profit for the year: 


Provision for depreciation (including special depreciation)....... $ 3,602,134 00 
Provision for income and excess profits taxes, including refundable 

portion ol excess nrotits taxes)... coo Sees been eee 3,429,339 02 - 
Contribution: to. Pension rues Bund ieee cone cee een ay 300,000 00 
Directors fees ye ee Uii HE Na PERO dais Je va ae wed Ont 14,000 00 
Remuneration of executive officers....3..¢..e/c00 1st. cteeedaces 197,400 00 


hegal expenses fo 5.8 Sevag a a TNE Tae eae aN 11,560 87 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 511 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


SraTEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED EARNED SURPLUS 


Balance at December 31):1943 5.00). oes ea en oe wales RP URT Oi LT al taba any hems Et at fees alae $27,434,144 91 
Add ' 3 
Net profit for the year ended December 31, 1944......0.... 0. ccc cece ccc cee eee 4,658,654 77 
$32,092,799 68 
Deduct 
Dividends declared during the year 1944— 
Preference shares @ $3.00 per share..................055 ae Oy. E89, SoG 00 
Ordinary shares @ $3.00 per share...................0000005 1,380,000 00 


2,159,556 00 
ecetaT Decamipeh clei Gt tm rk tere anlar Nt ST $29, 933,243 68 


512 STANDING COMMITTEE 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


CoNSOLIDATED BaLaNce SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1945 


ASSETS 
Current Assets— 

Gash on ‘hand and inthanksin ei ee ae eh Ha $ 2,394,639 12 

Dominion of Canada treasury bills, bonds and other securities, 
(market value December 31, 1945, $15,557,000).................. 15, 306, 389 65 

Due from employees on War Loan subscriptions, secured by Dominion 
of Canada: Dbomdss ys ek ANN SN Uae Want A) cra 2,217,788 76 

Accounts and notes receivable (including $7,468.23 due by subsidiary 
company) less TEserve ota ae hel) int ae re Den GUE T 5,947,373 71 


at the lower of cost or market, less reserve..........:.-eceeeees 8,177,171 33 
———————._ $34, 043, 362 57 
Investments (non current)— 
Investment in subsidiary company (Ontario Forgings Limited)..... $ 100,000 00 
Investments in and advances to associated coal and ore mining 
companies 


drat daie caro elcee eedt o eiia cine i eke Vl las Means an Lae RRR LD 1,841,659 97 
1 1 041, 6598 07 


Fixed Assets— 


Cost of works owned and operated............. ccc cece cccccccscccccccd SY SEREID AL spate 75,192,989 21 
Other Assets— _ : 

Benefit Plan—cash and investments............000.ccccuccecccceuce $ 842,063 10 

Refundable portion of excess profits taxes...........00.ccceecceccces 922,258 55 


1,764,321 65 


Deferred Charges— 
Taxes, insurance and other expenses paid in advance..................05. tira set |) 69,560 26 


$113,011,893 66 


Approved on behalf of the Board, 


R. H. McMASTER ) >. 
H. G. HILTON S Directors. 
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THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


ConSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1945 


LisBILITIES 
Current Liabilities— 
Accounts payable and accruals. ............. 02 eee eee ee ree eee $ 4,474,897 99 
Provision for income, excess profits and other taxes, less paid on 
AGCOUNE Secs ar ie a ala ghee A AVR tthe IS Ba RR 2,948,420 10 
RINGIATING “CIVIGORGS. Ue ei ibe r eee teee a eleisie') diaries whic ale aie aisha) ces n'y 98 14,196 53 
’ Dividends payable February 1, 1946— 
Cn Preference: SHATCS / cay bers sitio tke sol eldw bie sure $ 194,889 00 
Dyn. Ordinary, Shareniand. van gewin soto & dlboale ale! amie Basie 345,000 00 
—_—__—_—_-——- 539,889 00 
——__—_—_————  $ 7,977,403 62 
Plant and Operating Reserves— 
Depreciation reServe.... 2.5.0. eee eee ens HP) SOG DUAL aie f ON It $47,133,019 21 
Furnace relining and rebuilding and other operating reserves........ 3,378,408 88 
—$———————— 50,511,428 09 
Benefit Plan Reserve— 842,063 10 
Other Reserves— 
Betterment and replacement... 2s es. fede ee pe ee nace te $ 1,829,674 06 
ee ESE ATICO Rn re Pest Te eit tp ce Mi tiki FAM eet wlarla at ear at ey atuiiena aa 200,000 00 
ReereET INCOM Gny ec rete ult elcome falc cl des ate Shs, Mahonal agi ata  pHida MPatieiw slag Aaa ed 558,999 O1 
rs 2,588,673 07 
Capital Stock— 
Authorized Issued 
400,000 259,852 7% Cumulative Preference Shares (participat- . 
ing)—par value $25.00 each.................. $ 6,496, 300, 00 
600,000 460,000 Ordinary shares—no par value................ 11,500,000 00 
—_—__————__ 17,996,300 00 
Surplus— 
Earned surplus—per statement attached..........-...-.++0+eeseeees $32,173,767 23 
Refundable portion of excess profits taxes............. 5s esses eee eee 922,258 55 


33, 096,025 78 
$113,011,893 66 


AvupIToRS’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


We have examined the books and accounts of The Steel Company of Canada, Limited, and its sub- 
sidiary companies for the year ended December 31, 1945, and report that we have verified the cash on 
hand, bank balances and all securities and have obtained all the information and explanations which we 
have required and that, in our opinion, the above consolidated balance sheet is properly drawn up so as 
to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the companies’ affairs at December 31, 1945, according to 
the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the companies. 

In accordance with the provisions of Section 114 of the Dominion Companies Act, 1934, we also report 
that no profits of Ontario Forgings Limited, a wholly owned subsidiary company, have been included in 
the attached statements. 


RIDDELL, STEAD, GRAHAM & HUTCHISON, 
Chartered Accountants, Auditors. 


Toronto, Ontario, February 28, 1946. 


514 STANDING COMMITTEE 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED Prorit AND Loss ror THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1945 


a 


Profit from Operations after deducting depreciation and all expenses of manufacturing, 


selling and administration 


Add— 


Net income from securities, and profit from sales..............ccccecccceecee 


Net Profit for the Year 


Provision for depreciation (including special depreciation)...... $ 3,486,827 42 
Provision for income and excess profits taxes, including refundable 
portion of excess profits taxes.................05. Say ee tes a 2,873,209 18 
Contribution to:Pension ‘Trust’ Fund). 0 oie a 302,472 00 
TIPECLOTSNTeOR sy Cee TIS AT INR A Oe Ce ae HAIN 14,000 00 
Remuneration of executive officers. ......60.2000 36 0c coe c eu cce ce 201,066 68 
Deralexpendos ene ran ead Be Calne ti Saran eines Ve 9,347 03 


Cle Sle) Se)ip re) ie) © e688, e)re)/oileh Site te) 26) eich lofel le) © 10. @\ 6) laser 'e! ul /e) Wiel eiie.4 46) avanelle 6 10 6. 


oP PR O)\a ete aie eee \e8) lpia ie ie: 4K 9 9-1/9) 0) 46: 100 af (e°(0! 8) @ 16.06, Ci wi o (6.1620 (a ewe ke Cole ec) e lle @)iellel set's elie etsiie: 


$ 3,952,911 12 


206, 348 43 


$ 4,159,259 55 . 
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THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


STATEMENT oF CONSOLIDATED HARNED SURPLUS 


Balance at December 31, 1944..... Re ae pe Re at at SE NON DR NV. quiaeene nm red LA ka hae ates $29,933,243 68 
Add— . ; 
Net profit for the year ended December 31, 1945.................4., $ 4,159,259 55 
Inventory and exchange adjustments applicable to previous years. 240,820 00 


4,400,079 55 
$34, 333,323 23 


Deduct— 
Dividends declared during the year 1945— 
Preference shares at $3.00 per Share..........---sesces eee ees $ 779,556 00 
Ordinary shares at $3.00 per share.................200e0005- 1,380,000 00 


2,159,556 00 
Balance at December 31, 1945...........02. 22 sce eee ee eee e eter t tetera tetera etree ee ees $ 32,173,767 23 
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